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PEE F AC E 


T HE commencement; of the Ethnographic Survey 
of Mysore dates from the comprehensive survey 
inaugurated, more than thirty years ago, by the 
late Sir Herbert Eisley, lor the whole of the Indian 
Empire including the Indian States. The survey 
was carried on by the superintendents appointed 
for the provinces and States with a view to 
investigate and record the customs and manners 
of the tribes and castes in their respective areas. 
The materials collected by them were published in 
the form of monographs or volumes on Tribes and 
Castes as works of reference, primarily for the benefit 
of the administrative officers of Government and 
general readers. 

The Ethnographic Survey of Mysore was started 
in .1903, with the late Diwan Bahadur H. V. Nan- 
jtmdayya. m.a., m.l., c.i.e., as Superintendent of 
Ethnography. The work was carried on for sixteen 
or seventeen years. Thirty-four monographs were 
published at various intervals, as preliminary issues, 
and materials were collected for fifty others. 
Diwan Bahidm Nanjundavya was unfortunately 
cut off from his labour of love, when a large part 
of the survey was still in progress. The work was 
at a standstill for some years. As per proceedings of 
the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore (Order No. G. 1 107-9— G. M. 193-22-9, dated 
the 7th August 1924), the present writer was entrust¬ 
ed with the task of completing the survey. The 
printed monographs of thirty-four tribes and castes, 
and the unpublished materials already collected wore 
handed over to him. 




IV 


^ Tbe thirty-four monographs, which had been 
published between 1903 and 1918, were carefully 
revised and edited in the light of fresh and additional 
material. The notes on the fifty other tribes and 
castes, were mostly fragmentary. Some of these 
notes contained important material which has been 
utilised by the present writer. But most of them 
were mere field notes in pencil on a few topics out 
of which nothing could be done. If these tribes 
and castes were to be dealt with, it was clear that a 
fresh investigation into the manners and customs 
of all these tribes was imperative, ' and on repre¬ 
sentation of this fact, the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore were pleased to accord 
sanction to all facilities required to institute a fresh 
survey of these tribes and castes and to some others 
not included amongst the published monographs 
or the notes above referred to. The names of the 
tribes and castes falling into each of these groups 
are reproduced below. The articles in the de¬ 
scriptive volumes on those in Groups (2), and (3) 
are the outcome of the fresh investigations and 
first-hand study undertaken by the writer. In the 
course of his investigations into the manners and 
customs of the various communities of the State, 
some new tribes and castes and endogamous groups, 
as also the criminal tribes, came under the present 
author’s observation. They were all carefully 
studied during field investigations carried on for 
ten years and treated in their appropriate groups, 
the new material amounting to more than 700 pages. 

(1) The Printed Monographs 
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Agaaa 

Ganiga 

Koracha 

Sada 

Bauajiga 

Golla 

Runchifciga 

'Sale 

Ban jam 

Kadn Golla 

Kuruba 

Sany^i 

Beda 

Handijogi 

?tfadiga 

Tigala 

Besfcha. 

Helava 

Medar 

tJppara 

Bilimagga 

Koleya 

Mondam 

Vodda 

Devanga 

Xdiga 

Moraera Okkalu 


Dombar 

Killekyafca 

Nagarfcha 


Gangadikar 

Kpmati 

Nayinda 
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(2) Notbb on Trikes A?ro Castes, 


Artidhya 

Gudikara 

Lingayat 

Pindflri 

Atasu 

Haliekar 

Maleru 

Rachavar 

Bakfearu 

Halepaika 

Mahratta 

Reddi 

Bhatra/n 

Hasalar 

Mudalivar 

Nay in da 

Satan! 


Iruliga 

Sholiga 

Brahman 

Jain 

Nattnvan 

Sudugadu 

Buduburtiki 

Jetti 

Oddan 

Siddha 

Dam 

Jingar 

Padmasale 

Tbannmadi 

Dasari 

Kare Okkaiu 

Ponchala 

Togata 

OondhSli 

Goniga 

Kotte Okkaiu 

Ladar 

Patvegar 

Phana 

(3) New Tbi»«s and Castes. 
Agaaa (Lingayat) Indian Christian* Musalman (Bohra. 

Salahnva 

Are 

(Roman Catholics 

Mem on) 

Okkaiu 

Bairagi 

and Protestant^) 

Myaea Beda 

Torea 

Banajiga 

don&kan Mapila 

Nadu Gauda 

Teigu Gauda 

(Oanarese) 

Kacha Gauliga 

Nonaba 

Tulu Brahmans 

DA sari 

Kepmari 

Oddan 

Vader 

Donga 

Koranaa 

Patnnlkaran 

Sri Vaishnava 

Gariiga 

Labbai 

Pinjari 

Vaishnava 

Gosai 

Male™ 



To the student of raciology and evolution of cul¬ 
ture, Mysore unfolds a region of extraordinary and 
absorbing interest. The social life of the different 
communities has imbibed the effects of influences 
during the past centuries from contact with, 
and movements emanating from the peoples of the 
north, east and south, in spite of these, it has 
succeeded in maintaining an individuality all its own. 
The reader is referred to the following pages where 
an attempt is made to define it in Anthropological 
terms from different aspects in the light of the data 
incorporated in the accompanying descriptive 
volumes. To mention one instance, consider the 
religious movements such as Jainism, Lingayatism, 
Islam and Christianity, a subject that never 
fads to- draw every student of Indian society. 
J ainism flourished in Mysore’ from the earliest part 
of the Christian era to the twelfth century. linga¬ 
yatism is very complex. Beginning with a repudi¬ 
ation of caste distinctions, the Lingayats have passed 


through various phases, and the descendants of the 
earlier converts have, in course of time, separated 
themselves from those who joined later, binally, 
as in the case of Jains, Lingayats have merely be¬ 
come an endogamous division of the Hindu group 
from which they seceded. Islam does not recognise 
caste, hut the ‘ practices of the present adherents 
of the faith follow the usual process in India. Even 
Christianity recognises caste divisions. Thus caste 
and faith vary to a very considerable extent in 
Mysore. The author has endeavoured to draw 
attention to these and other important features 
in the descriptive account of the tribes and castes 
in the three volumes. 

In the treatment of the three volumes, an alpha¬ 
betical order of arrangement, similar to that in the 
volumes of other provinces, has been adopted. 
Treatment, in the order of social precedence once 
attempted, cannot be now adopted without fear of 
offending the growing democratic temper of the 
comjmmiti.es concerned. But this encyclopaedic 
method may not commend itself to every reader, 
and has involved some amount of repetition in the 
description of the same manners and customs. 
Nevertheless, it has one decided advantage that, the 
reader gets all available information pertaining to 
any particular tribe or caste in one place. 

The present volume has attempted something 
more than a mere introduction to the three descrip¬ 
tive volumes. The sciences of Anthropology, Ethno¬ 
logy and Ethnography in India are, with the excep¬ 
tion of the few students of the subjects in univer 
sities, still new to the reading public. In foreign 
countries, their importance has been fully recognised. 
There is ample scope for many more works describing 
the culture of the people of the various provinces 
and Indian States. The literature on these sciences 
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in India is still far from sufficient. Since, with the 
exception of Risley’s Peoples jyf.„ India, the author’s 
Lectures on Ethnography, the excellent monographs 
of the tribes of Assam and a few recent works, 
there are very lew to enlighten the reading public. 
It is gratifying to note that the sciences of Anthro¬ 
pology and Ethnology have been introduced in a 
few of the Indian Universities and in the competi¬ 
tive examinations for public service ; the students 
appearing at these examinations have no suitable 
books which treat of Indian social topics, except 
the bulky volumes of the tribes and castes, dealing 
with the numerous communities in India to which 
they have no access except in libraries. Owing to 
the absence of a single volume to indicate the main 
lines of what to study in Indian Ethnology, the 
author from his experience in lecturing to the Under • 
and Post-Graduate students of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, and for the benefit of the general reader, thought 
it advisable to take a more extended canvas and to 
treat this volume as Ethnology of South India with 
special reference to Mysore. The volume required 
an account of the Racial History of India. The 
racial problems of India were dealt with by the late 
Sir Herbert Eisley in his Imperial Census Report 
ol 1901, and by Dr. A. H. Keane as an introduction 
to the author’s first volume of the Cochin Tribes and 
Castes. The subject has been revised, after more 
than quarter of a century, in the light of fresh mate¬ 
rials gathered by the first-hand study of Dr. Ba ron 
, Von Eickstedt, Director of the Ethnographic 
Museum, and Professor of Anthropology in the 
University of Breslau, Germany. A chapter on 
the Cultural Geography of Mysore is contributed 
by ray friend, Mr. E. J.* Richards, m.a., i.c.s. 
(Retired). The author acknowledges his indebtedness 
to both of them. His sincere thanks are due to 
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Dr. R. R. Marret, m.a., d.sc., Rector, Exeter College, 
Oxford, and to Professor Sylvain. Le vi, the eminent 
Indologist of the Paris University for their intro¬ 
ductions. 

Photographs to provide the illustrations to the 
volumes were mostly taken by the author. But a 
limited number of them were obtained from the 
Palace Office of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
and the Office of the Inspector-General of Police; 
the Engineer in charge of Water Works and the 
Superintendent of Archteologv. His thanks are due 
to the officers concerned. 

The author takes this opportunity of recording 
his deep sense of gratitude to His Highness Colonel 
Sir Sri Kxishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, g.o.s.i., 
g.b.e., the Maharaja of Mysore; to Sir Albion Eaj 
Kumar Banerji, Kt., m.a., i.c.s., (Retired) for having 
entrusted him with the task of completing the 
survey and to Amin-vl-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Tsmail, 
Kt., c.i.e., for facilities giver him for continuing 
the survey; to the Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore 
University, viz., Rcyjatantmpravina Sir Brajendranatb. 
Seal, Kt., M.A., ph.D., d.sc., and his successor, 
Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, D.sc. (London), f.inst.p., for 
the encouragement received from them in con¬ 
nection with his research work in the State. The 
author’s thanks are also due to the officers of the 
various departments of the State and to other 
gentlemen who kindly supplied information on 
various topics. The present author has also to 
acknowledge the valuable assistance from many 
other friends, in particular Mrs. A. Das, m.a., MilMcent 
of the Durham University, and Mr. A. Mowat, 
Professor of English, Scottish Church College, Cal¬ 
cutta, who very kindly undertook the task of 
looking through the manuscripts and the proofs; 
the Bishop of Mysore and the Rev. Sawday of 


the Wesleyan Mission for some information on the 
Indian Christians, and Mr. Abdul Wajid, b.a., for 
information on the Musalmans of Mysore. In 
conclusion, the author would like to express bis 
obligations to the Superintendent of the Government 
Printing Press whose unfailing co-operation and help¬ 
fulness implied in the publication deserve special 
mention in bringing out the four volumes of the 
Mysore Tribes and. Castes. 

A separate volume containing the bibliography 
and index to the four volumes is under prepa¬ 
ration and will be shortly issued. 


L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer. 
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PEONUNCIATION. 


a has a sound of u in but or murmur. 


a 
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i 
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il 


a in bath or tar. 

e in ecarte or ai in maid. 

i in bit or (as a final letter) of 7 in sulky. 

ee in beet. 

o in bore or bowl. 

u in put or bull. 

00 in poor or boot. 


The plural of caste names and a few common Kanarese and Tamil 
words ia formed by adding in the English manner according to ordinary 
usage, though this is not, of course, Kanarese or Tamil plural. 
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INTRODUCTION I 


BY 


R. R. MaRETT, M.A., D.SC., LL.D., F.B.A. 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 


xli 


INTRODUCTION I. 

H AVING been kindly invited by the author of 
this work to contribute a few words of intro¬ 
duction to his extremely interesting and well- 
informed account of the tribes and castes of Mysore, 
I gladly comply with his request, if only in order to 
acknowledge the debt which all students of anthro¬ 
pology must owe him for having deserved so well of our 
science. Yet, I must make it plain at the start that I 
have nothing to offer except a handful of generalities. 
The damning admission cannot be escaped that 
I have no first-hand experience of India whatever. 
Apart from what I have read about it, India means 
for me the Indian student with whom at Oxford 
I have been in close contact all my lifelong. 

Such a young India, however, I suspect, cut off for 
the time being from home influences and urged on all 
sides to think freely for itself, presents a sharp 
contrast to the old India wedded for better or worse 
to an immemorial and hallowed tradition. Now 
I am not among those who profess to discern in the 
mind of the average Indian, as such, mysterious 
workings that are without parallel in the mind of 
that equally composite being, the average Briton. 
So far as concerns the use of the intellect, I am 
content to postulate a complete equality—let me 
rather say identity—of power; though, of course, 
power amounts to nothing apart from training and 
opportunity. What I hope to see, then, is a young 
India granted by all concerned the fullest oppor¬ 
tunity to employ a trained intellect for the benefit 
of the old India, so prone as it has hitherto been to 
bask inactively in the comfortable but enervating 
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sunshine of ancestral custom. World communica¬ 
tions being what they are, the former isolation that 
obliged the nations to depend each on its own 
home products, alike material and spiritual, is gone 
for ever ', so that India too must learn to give and 
take. Thus, in particular, it can teach the West 
to cultivate a deeper and less worldly philosophy of 
life, while from the West it can learn to invest its 
thought with greater objectivity by means of history 
and the natural sciences. 

Of the philosophic life, indeed, as India conceives 
it, this is hardly the occasion on which to speak, 
even were I competent to do so. Nevertheless, the 
reader of these volumes cannot fail to be constantly 
reminded of those nobler aspirations that arise, as 
it were, out of the very heart of the various religions 
of India as they severally touch their highest point 
of intellectual and moral refinement. For, we are 
here presented with a whole cross-section of the 
highly diversified religious life of Mysore. It is a 
country which, not only in its size and physical 
conformation but likewise in its capacity for pro¬ 
ducing indigenous versions of current faiths, might 
be likened to Scotland. Its Brahmans, its Jains, 
its Lingayats, not to mention its Muhammadans or, 
again, its Christians, whether Romanists or Protes¬ 
tants, would seem to have developed a marked 
individuality of their own, such as colours not only 
the externals of them various modes of worship but 
the very principles that are held to be expressed 
therein. Yet, all alike are characteristically Indian 
in having as their common feature the ideal of a 
ourified and ennobled form of existence lifted once 
for all above the plane of the sensual by contem¬ 
plative communion with the divine; and, not only 
is this so, but there is likewise evidence of a wide¬ 
spread effort to realize this ideal in practice. There 





would seem, moreover, to be a general orientation 
in this direction in which the very humblest and 
least enlightened share at least to the extent of 
honouring the holy man above all others, even if 
his holiness sometimes takes the form of a self- 
abnegation that verges on the pathological. Jt is 
surely an impressive fact when a whole country 
agrees that, as judged in the light of the eternal 
values, the saint or sage is a better, because a fuller, 
man than the soldier or the shop-keeper. 

No such doctrine, however, finds favour in the 
West to-day. Competition for wealth and for that 
power over others—so inferior to the power over self—- 
which goes with wealth tends to appeal to the many 
as a sufficiently worthy end of life, despite rather 
half-hearted protests on the part of the Universities 
and the Churches. So much the better for India, 
then, if it is still on the whole inclined to follow 
another gospel. Not that I think it possible for 
Indian philosophy to exert its due influence on 
Western civilisation so long as it remains hound up 
with religious usages that in their turn constitute 
the backbone of a social system not reproducible 
elsewhere, however well it may be adapted to the 
special needs of soil and climate—to leave the ambi¬ 
guous factor of race out of account. Exit we are 
on the threshold of great changes that are bound 
to break down national and even continental barriers ; 
and it may well turn out that India’s lasting debt 
to British rule will prove to have been the acquisition 
of a literary medium free of local associations and 
capable of being understood right round the globe. 
By means of the English language, the Indian poet 
is beginning to make his charm felt among a wider 
humanity ; and if, as 1 am ready to believe, the 
Indian philosopher and mystic has it in him to 
point the way towards the things that concern the 
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interests of Man universal, then in like manner, let 
him seek to extend the circle of those to whom he 
would impart his vision of the truth. As Greece 
exchanged its humanities for Roman law and order 
to the lasting gain of the ancient world at large, so 
between Europe and Asia, there are possibilities of 
intercha nge by no means wholly one-sided, although 
it has to be admitted that up to the moment the 
material results of such a contact of cultures are 
more marked than the spiritual. Wrapped up in 
itself, a little somnolently perhaps, venerable 
India, in which the missionary spirit has at times 
burned so fiercely, confronts a new epoch when 
it has a chance of proving whether its meditations 
are pregnant with some lesson of truly catholic 
import. 

Turning now to the other side of the question how 
East and West are to exchange the goods of the 
soul to their mutual advantage, 1 venture to suggest 
that by assimilating the spirit of European history 
and science, Indian thought may gain greatly in 
ob jectivity. Indeed, objectivity and exchange-value 
are terms which as applied to thought mean much 
the same thing. Truth of fact must be equally 
valid for all human beings; so that any colour which 
our private likes and dislikes would put upon it 
must be ruthlessly expunged. Now natural science, 
thanks to its experimental method, is able to invest 
its discoveries with a conclusiveness that the most 
obstinate prejudice is powerless to discredit. There 
can be no denying what can be observed to happen 
at the bottom of a chemist’s test-tube. But history 
in that largest sense of the word which includes 
anthropology—unless we prefer to put it the other 
way round and say that anthropology is universal 
history with its scientific aim stressed to the utmost— 
offers more room for bias and self-delusion. After 
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M, the subject is Man, and most of us would rather 
have the truth published about others than about 
ourselves. Anything so shocking to our self-esteem, 
for instance, as that human beings may be remote 
cousins of the apes is a proposition that the world, 
at large is even now disinclined to consider on its 
merits, though the chances are that most objectors 
would be pacified if a special creation were conceded 
in the case of their own private family-tree. Nay, 
it is even possible to produce excellent literature, 
if bad science, by ably presenting some one-sided 
version of the course of events not as it was but as 
we would have had it be. Just so, the clever pleader 
can give a twist to the evidence, which it is never¬ 
theless the duty of the judge to straighten out so 
that justice may be done even if the sky falls. But 
no historian worthy of the name should be willing 
to admit that a truth- improver is any better than a 
liar. He is surely bound to share the noble faith 
of the man of science that to know things as they 
are and as they have been is a perfection towards 
which the human mind must strive regardless of 
consequences. 

Now a life devoted to a striving after perfection 
is not unfamiliar to India. On the contrary, as 
I have previously suggested, its finer spirits by their 
open contempt for materialism can set the rest of 
the world an example of a true loftiness of vital 
purpose. But it would seem that hitherto the 
Indian mind, despite its noble ambition for self- 
knowledge, has been disposed to overlook a good 
half of its potentialities. Inheritor of a rich estate, 
it has allowed a promising portion to lie unreclaimed. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, the genius of India 
has never taken kindly to empirical studies for the 
reason that it has always reckoned the material 
side of experience to be sheer illusion. It has 
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refrained from trying to make sense of its world 
because sense itself is rated as a vain instrument— 
no pilgrim’s staff, but a broken reed. Indian 
philosophers have consequently carried to extreme 
lengths a policy of withdrawal from the externalities 
and appearances among which their bodily existence 
inevitably stationed them. Intellectually no less 
than morally, they have remained deaf to the call 
of the sense-world, judging all too hastily that if 
it means less than everything it can mean nothing 
at all. Its sheer multiplicity has so offended their 
passion for self-identification with the all-embracing 
unity that they have had recourse to a negative 
method of realizing a mind at one with itself, namely, 
by doing their best to empty it of most of its natural 
contents. In order to clean the ship, they are 
ready to throw a good part of the cargo overboard. 

Surely, however, unity in abstraction from multi¬ 
plicity is pure nothingness, just as is also multiplicity 
taken wholly apart from unity ; and to greet any 
nothingness as the final reality is absurd, since 
it is to affirm that being in truth means the same as 
not being. In practice, Whatever his theory might 
logically involve, the Indian philosopher does not 
by any means jettison all his cargo. He simply 
rejects as superfluous certain grosser needs such as 
must distract his attention from the pursuit of 
spiritual perfection. Thus, he has only to embark 
in company with like-minded men of other countries 
on the quest for truth by way of the empirical sciences 
to discover that this way of study also involves 
‘ simple living and high thinking ’—in other words, 
a service under discipline as strict as any that sage 
or saint could wish to impose upon himself. Indeed, 
as compared with the introspection of the mystic, it 
constitutes the harder and correspondingly nobler 
task. For, by going outwards to grapple with the 
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facts of existence in all their variety, in order to 
reduce them to an order in unison with the mind’s 
inherent sense of law, Man is obtaining deeper 
insight than by any self-communing into the meaning 
of that creative force in which he moves and has his 
being. The mere ascetic may achieve a harmony 
of a few notes which, in its own way, is aesthetically 
satisfying. That harmony of many notes, however, 
which is musically superior in that it awakes a mood 
of greater emotional compass, is reserved for the 
student who contemplates the universe on the 
following assumption: that nothing in it is vile, 
though much is seen distortedly until human vision 
is by due effort adjusted. The dualism that seeks 
prematurely to dissociate mind from body, the 
living man from his natural environment, is but a 
cheap substitute for the frankly optimistic monism 
that would contemplate the glory of the whole 
mighty scheme of things as revealed in the subtle 
co-ordination of its parts. 

If, then, India—and I am thinking chiefly of 
young India-—is prepared to cultivate science in that 
detached and disinterested spirit which is, so to speak, 
an Indian’s birth-right, how can it do so better than 
by throwing its energies into the study of social 
anthropology as it bears on the institutions and 
beliefs of its own people ? When due allowance has 
been made for everything that can be fairly placed 
to the credit of British enterprise in this field, it 
remains true that the inner life of Indian society 
taken in the mass is still largely a sealed book. For 
the European, there is always the barrier of language 
to be overcome before he can hope to penetrate 
even a little way into the secret recesses of the 
popular mind; while the very purpose of his 
enquiries is liable to be misinterpreted by folk who 
beyond the narrow circle of their intimates have 
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had little experience of human sympathy. It might 
seem, then, that an Indian investigator would start 
with many advantages over the student from out¬ 
side, given the will to start at all. As it is, however, 
I have but rarely met a young Indian student, what¬ 
ever facility he might have acquired in anthropology 
as a subject for examination, who sought to know 
his own India in all its concrete actuality as a 
living part of humanity. It is not simply that 
he is discouraged by the overwhelming size of the 
task. What he lacks, I suspect, is mostly example 
—example from near at hand, an impulsion proceed¬ 
ing from the most enlightened of those whom he knows 
best and respects most among his own compatriots. 

Thus I deem the author of the present work 
worthy of all honour not only on account of the 
actual value of his contributions to anthropological 
science but also and even chiefly because of the 
example that he is setting as a pioneer. I have no 
doubt that he is destined sooner or later to have 
a multitude of capable followers of his own race; 
and all I can hope is that this happens sooner rather 
than later. No time is to be lost if a true and 
complete picture of the indigenous culture of India 
is to be preserved for posterity. Foreign influence 
is obliterating the old landmarks like a rising tide; 
and unless these are charted at once, mere guess¬ 
work must alone serve to recall them later on. 
India is too full as it is of neglected ruins, jungle- 
hid and shrouded in vague legend. To dwell among 
such ghosts of the past can but innervate the mind 
and relax its grip on those objective conditions of 
existence which must be met solidly and squarely 
before they can be bettered. To take stock of the 
real India as it lives and grows and changes is the 
only feasible way of fostering national self-develop¬ 
ment by such means as are most congenial to its 
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inborn nature and disposition. No hot-beaded 
politics can promote this end so well as the cool 
judgment of dispassionate science directed towards 
facts that must be understood before they can be 
controlled. 

The present work, then, may, in my opinion, be 
regarded as a model of such sociological research as 
an .Indian student can undertake for the lasting 
benefit and renown of India. Limiting itself 
severely to the level of description, it puts on record 
the characteristic habits of the very various units 
composing the population of an entire State, and 
affords a remarkably clear view of its social strati¬ 
graphy from top to bottom. Being conceived on 
so comprehensive a scale, it must seek rather to do 
equal justice to each section of the community in 
turn than to expatiate disproportionately on such 
features of special interest as might callfor notice 
by the way. Even so, the reader finds himself 
confronted by no bare catalogue of disconnected 
facts, but, though forced to cope with an alphabetical 
arrangement of topics unavoidable in the circum¬ 
stances, he can, with great ease, reconstruct the 
whole social system in its main lines. Like the 
separate pieces of a puzzle, the castes can be re¬ 
arranged on the basis of their hierarchical relations, 
so that there results an a dequate conception of the 
total scheme. Nay, the many-sided nature of caste 
as the most unique of Indian institutions can here 
be examined crucially, seeing how in the South of 
the Peninsula such heterogeneous elements have 
been welded together by multiple migration into 
those protected districts where relatively aboriginal 
stocks were best able to hold out. The author has 
been most careful to collect all available information 
concerning the origins of- each ingredient in the 
mixture, giving likewise for what they may be 
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worth, the legends wherein such antecedents arc set 
forth with the aid of the popular imagination eked 
out, it may be, with some genuine folk-memory. 

It is further to be noted that thoroughness of 
treatment is attained not only by detailing the 
customs of each social group in turn, but likewise 
by submitting each set of customs to analysis 
under a series of identical categories. The prime 
object, no doubt, is to secure that nothing shall 
be overlooked in a particular context, even if in 
similar contexts much the same has to be said over 
again. Incidentally, however, a transverse view is 
afforded of the entire range of practices concerned, 
say, with, marriage or with funerary rites, so that 
the parallelisms can be noted together with the 
differences that never fail to arise between associ¬ 
ations so completely out of touch. Thus, a very 
fair idea can be obtained of the extent to which 
Hinduism has managed to assimilate diverse and 
often ethnically distinct tendencies in the cultural 
life. One can, in fact, perceive how, despite the 
stereotyped atomism that Mysore society displays 
on the surface, there is at bottom a sense of partici¬ 
pation in a unity which, if hardly a commonwealth 
as the West understands the term, is nevertheless 
a divine order, a direct dispensation of Providence. 
Prom a European point of view, it may be difficult 
to appreciate the merits of a caste-system which 
predestines whole classes to a position of ignominy, 
and in fact looks backwards to an ancient slavery 
rather than forwards to a modern citizenship founded 
on a theory of equal rights. Nevertheless, greater 
importance attaches to the point of view of those 
immediately concerned, if India is of its own 
initiative to adopt that humanitarian outlook which 
is the crowning duty and privilege of a free nation, 
jo judge by what these pages suggest, any mitigation 
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of caste-exclusiveness that is likely to occur will 
not be caused by £ revolution from below.’ The 
humblest communion of them all, little better it 
may be than a gang of hereditary thieves or beggars, 
is no less self-centered than the highest, and is all 
the more prone to a rigid conservatism because 
private reflexion and public discussion are equally 
foreign to its habits. On the other hand, there are 
abundant signs that the religious conscience of 
educated India is becoming aware that the negative 
formalism which insists at all costs on a ceremonial 
purity is deficient in religious value as compared 
with a positive sympathy with one’s fellow-men 
as such. Thus a ‘ revolution from above ’ in the 
form of a reinterpretation of principles already im¬ 
plicit in the advanced faiths of India may well 
prove the means by which a society, especially 
susceptible to noble motives, will one day shake 
itself free from the trammels of an oppressive and 
obsolescent routine. 

I must refrain, however, from attempting to 
draw a moral from facts so impartially presented 
that, if anywhere the author falls short of the re¬ 
quirements laid down for the ideal observer, I have 
failed to notice it. Nevertheless, he makes it easy 
for anyone so inclined to use his pure anthropology 
in an applied form, that is to say, in relation to 
problems of practical policy, because he very wisely 
adopts throughout a strictly functional method. 
In other words, he sets out to study the caste-system 
of Mysore in its actual working. Instead of losing 
himself in the pursuit of ultimate ori gins , he com 
centrates on the living present, and shows how each 
member of the body politic contributes to the sum 
of its activities ; which under a caste-system it does 
by strictly minding its own business. 'The oddities 
of custom in which the readers of anthropological 
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works are wont to take delight are mentioned in- 
their place; and if one be curious about devil-danc¬ 
ing, fire-walking and so on, such dainties will not 
be.found absent from the abundant fare provided. 
Yet. the main interest is concerned with the more 
essential, if less startling circumstances of common¬ 
place daily existence as carried on by the people of 
Mysore in all their sorts and conditions. The book 
is full of admirable photographs of typical groups, 
but in a figurative sense of the term its whole pur¬ 
pose might be said to be photographic. With 
the cold precision of a mechanical eye, it registers 
everything brought within its shifting focus; so 
that science can have no doubt about the evidential 
value of its data. 

That there is also room for a philosophy ‘ moving 
about in worlds not realized ’ I freely concede. But 
it is at least certain also that steady advance to¬ 
wards the ideal can be accomplished by means of 
experiment and selection as exercised on matter of 
fact. If so, the prime condition of such advance is 
to make sure that the matter of fact is sound. 
Being convinced, then, that this is so in the present 
case, I warmly commend these volumes to all 
students of anthropology, and more especially to 
those Indian students with whom I have been 
associated and whose keen minds I know to be 
capable of like achievements. 


R. R. Marett. 
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INTRODUCTION II. 
ANANTIIAKRISHNA IYER m’a demande 



1V1. de presenter au public son nouvel ouvrage, 
The Mysore Tribes and Castes. 11 connait 
pourtant mon incompetence, car il est remarquable- 
ment au courant des travaux d'ethnologie et 
d'anthropologie. J'ai pu m’en assurer par une 
experience directe, quand j'ai eu le plaisir de le 
recontrer et de m’entretenir avec lui a Calcutta 
en 1922 ; j'ai mime constate, dirai-je, a ma surprise, 
qu'il suivait avec un interet eveille le develop- 
pement de l'ecole sociologique qui s'est creee sous 
l'inspiration et la direction de Durkheim. J'avais 
eu l'occasion, lors de cette rencontre, de lui exprimer 
mes sentiments de sincere admiration pour son 
ouvrage sur les Tribus et les Castes de Cochin 
(vol. I, 1909 ; vol. II, 1912) ; charge par un gouveme- 
ment eclaire de proceder a l'inventaire ethnogra- 
phique d'un petit etat resserre entre la montagne 
et la mer, presque a l'extremite de la peninsule, 
peuple des elements les plus disparates et les plus 
incoherents, il avait su, dans une suite de mono- 
graphies bourrees de faits et d'observations recueillis 
directement, donner une image prodigieusement 
fidele, sincere, authentique de ce microcosme 
oh se riifletait l'effroyable complexite de la societe 
indienne. J'avais pu en particulier, apprecier la 
ricliesse et l'exactitude de ses informations sur les 
Juifs de Cochin qui ont fait couler tant d'encre 
depuis le jour oil Vasco de Gama et ses emules ont 
pris contact avec eux, sans que les connaissances 
h leur sujet en soient devenues beaucoup plus 
precises. Libre de toute preoccupation polemique, 
apologetique ou propagandiste, M. Ananthakrishna 
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Iyer avait decrit avec l'impartialite d’un naturaliste 
leurs coutumes, leurs croyances, leurs pratiques. 
Mais plus encore que les Juifs, leg Chretiens indigenes 
avaient attire et letenu son attention; le cas de 
1'Eglise chretienne, et surtout de l'Eglise indigene, 
est bien fait pour provoquer l’interet du sociologue. 
Implante sur les cotes de l’lnde des les premiers 
siecles de I’ere, entretenu regulierement par des 
apports nouveaux et par des relations hierarehiques 
avec les communautes de la Mesopotamie et de la 
Perse, etaye par les forces lointaines, mais reconnues, 
du Christianisme Oriental et du Christianisme Occi¬ 
dental, comment le christianisme local a-t il pu 
reagir,et jusqu'a quel point, contre les forces en 
apparences amorphes mais insinuantes, de l’hindouis- 
me? ^importance de 1a. question a si vivement frappe 
M. Ananthakrislma Iyer qu’il l’a reprise ulterieure- 
ment dans un ouvrage special consacre a l’anthropo- 
logie des Chretiens Syriens, et publie a Ernakulam 
en 1926. Cette fois, il a elargi son cadre, et etendu 
son enquete & tout le Malabar ; il s’agit d’un groupe 
considerable, qui attaint le nombre de 262,595 
personnes; mais cet ensemble imposant se decom¬ 
pose en sectes rivales, souvent hostiles, de force 
tres inegale, mais toutes animees de passions aussi 
ardentes : Catholiques Romains : 108,739 ; Syriens 
Chaldeens: 1,822; Syriens Jacobites: 24,325; 

Syriens Romains : 120,372; Syriens Reformes : 3,692; 
Protestants: 3,645. On ne se doute guere, en 
Occident, a part un tout petit nombre de specialistes, 
des polemiques qui sevissent la-bas au sujet de 
l’Apotre Saint-Thomas, polemiques qui. ne laissent 
pas a la. science le moindre residu de faits historiques. 
M. Ananthakrislma Iyer a ce merite, piquant pour 
un Hindou et un brahmane, d’avoir ecrit l’expose 
le plus objectif de ces controverses et d’avoir trace 
l’image la plus exacte de ces diverges communautes; 
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il a traite son sujet en ethnographe qui sait decrire 
et qui cherche a expliquer, mais aussi avec ce sentiment 
respectueux que F esprit hindou apporte toujours 
a Fetude des phenomenes d’ordre religieux. On ne 
trouverait pas dans tout son livre (338 pages de ma- 
tiere substantiate) un seul trait qui trahisse Fhostilite, 
le dedain, le notepris, ou Fironie. On aimerait a pouvoir 
en dire autant de tous les ouvrages occidentaux qui 
ont pour objet Fetude des religions de l’lnde. Avec 
ces deux belles publications, M. Ananthakrishna 
Iyer se classait permi les maftres de l’ethnographie 
descriptive a cote des Bisley (Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, 1892), des Crooke (Tribes and Castes of the 
N. W. Provinces and Oudli, 1896), des Thurston 
(Castes and Tribes of South India, 1909-10). 

Quand Fetat de Mysore decida, a son tour, de 
proeeder a un inventaire ethnographique de sa popu¬ 
lation, M. Ananthakrishna Iyer se trouva tout 
indique poxu* prendre la direction du travail, que 
la mort de H. V. Nanjundayya, surintendant de 
Fethnographie au Mysore, avait laissee vacante; 
il y apportait avec la competence d’un specialiste, 
la comiaissance des langues dravidiennes qui se parta- 
gent le pays. Le premier volume de l’ouvrage 
a paru en 1928 (il porte Findication: volume II, 
car le premier volume, destine a l’introduction 
generate, ne pouvait paraitre qu’apres l’achevement 
des monographies); le volume IV, le dernier, a 
paru en 1931 ; il aura done suffi de trois ans pour 
la publication de cette entreprise monumentale. 

Le Mysore est, si F on peut dire, un etat-type. 
L’etendue de son tenitoire (29,475 miles carres), 
le chiffre de sa population (5,978,892 ames) attestent 
son importance politique; il se classe le second 
panni les Etats Indigenes, immediatement apres les 
Dominions du Nizam. De plus, il est situe entre 
le§ deux mers qui baignent les cotes de la peninsule. 
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assez pies de chacune delles pour n etre pas isole 
des grand es mouvements du dehors, assez a 1 ecart 
toutefois pour que les grandes poussees des invasions 
n'aient pu l’atteindre qu’apres une sorte d’amor- 
tissement ou de filtrage. Conquis de bonne heuxe 
a la civilization de l’lnde aryenne il fait ddjk partie 
integrants de Fempire d r Asoka an life siecle avant 
l’ere chretienne; depuis, il n'a jamais cesse d’etre 
un foyer actif de culture brahmanique, malgre les 
accidents qui Font soumis de temps en temps a des 
maitres musulmans. Le Maharaja actuel, Sri Krishna 
Raja Wadiyar Bahadur, maintient avec un zele 
eclaire la vieille tradition du pays; au lendemain 
d’une fete eblouissante qui realisait les . splen- 
deurs feeriques des Mille et Une Nuits, je lai vu 
dans son palais vetu d’une simple tunique blanche, 
Fesprit absorbe dans les plus nobles problemes de 
la pliilosopliie vedantique.il a donne au Mysore 
une (Jniversite nationale, qui groupe une elite de 
savants, et il a appele aupres de lui,pour lui en 
confier la direction, l’erudit le plus extraordinaire 
de FInde entiere, le Dr. Brajendranath Seal, ouvert 
a toutes les connaissances de F Orient et de 1 Occident 
Seeonde par des collaborateurs actifs, au premier 
rang desquels on doit placer Sliaina Shastri, 1^ 
editeur et le traducteur de FArthasastra, il a cree 
une magnifique collection de textes sanscrits qui 
comprend aujourd’hui plus de 70 volumes. La 
piete orthodoxe du souverain ne Fompeclve pas 
de traiter avec une 6gale bienveillance toutes les 
croyances representees dans ses domaines: feaivas, 
Vaisbnavas, Brahmanes smartas, Lingayats, Jainas, 
Musulmans, Chretiens. C’est ce monde composite ypie 
M. Anantliakrisbna Iyer analyse et decrit. Sans 
doute, il a eu des devanciers qui Ini ont prepare 
le teiTain, et il est le premier a leur rendre justice 
par des citations frequentes : des 1807, F. Buchanan 
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avait rassemble une masse surprenant d’informations 
dans les 3 volumes in 4° de sa relation de voyage: 
A journey from Madras through the countries of 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar; Lewis Rice, de qui 
le nom s’evoque naturellement quand il s’agit du 
Mysore, avait publie en 1876-78 son Gazetteer en 
2 volumes, London 1897. Mais, s’il a profite de 
leurs travaux, M. Ananthakrishna Iyer les a depasses 
de beaucoup par Fabondance et la precision des 
renseignements dus h des enquetes directes, a des 
contacts personnels avec les informateurs les mieux 
qualifies. 

Dirai-je que le probleme de la caste, qui a souleve 
tant de discussions, suscite tant d’hypotheses souvent 
contradictoires, se trouve definitivement elucide par 
les recherches de M. Ananthakrishna Iyer ? Je 
repondrais volontiers, et a son eloge, qu’il en a 
surtout fait ressortir la desesperante complexity 
11 y a la un systeme de faits qu’il semble absolument 
impossible de ramener aux cadres fixes, stables, 
raidis jusqu’a sembler immuables, ou la tradition du 
droit romain nous a habitues a classer les phenomenes 
sociaux. Comme tons ses predecesseurs, M. Anantha¬ 
krishna Iyer ecrit, dans le titre de son ouvrage, 
r fril)us et Castes ; mais rien jusqu'ici ne nous permet 
encore de differencier chez lui les deux categories, 
et j’attends avec une curiosite impatiente le volume 
I, qui doit sans doute aborder ce probleme. Si j’ai 
bien compris, et dans la mesure ou les donnees 
intiiennes se laissent embrasser dans des formules, 
la tribu est une caste en expectative qui n'a pas 
encore essaye de se couler dans le moule consacre 
de rbindouisme; la caste est un groupe qtu con- 
sciemment ou non, volontairement, ou non, a accepte, 
au moins dans leurs grandes lignes, les principes 
de l'ordre traditionnei tels que les brahmanes les 
out etablis, 
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11 n'est pas sans interet de dresser un inventaire 
metliodique des “ tribus” et des ' castes, qiie 
Fauteur decrit ici ; on verra, par cotte simple tab e 
des matieres, quels sont les elements dont 1 ensemble 
constitue un eehantillon de la soeiete mdienne. bi 
nous prenons les groupements professionals, attaches 
tout au moins theoriquement a 1 exercice d un 
metier determine,nous avons d’abord les corporations 
qui travaillent pour 1’alimentaMon: Agriculteurs; 
Are, Bakkaru, Gangadikara, Okkalu, Hallikar, 
Okkaliga, Eloleva, Kuncliitiga, Modaliyar, Morasu 
Okkalu, Nadu Gauda, Parivar, Eeddi; maraichers- 
fleuristes: Tigala; eultivateurs de betel: Hare 
Okkalu presseurs d’huile : Gauiga ;--ouvnersdu 
sel- UpparaPasteurs: Golla;—Kadu Golla; 
Gauliga; Kacha Gauligapour les buffles 
pgcheiirs : Besta ; Killakyata, Torea ^-eliasseurs : 
Beda, Myasa tireurs de toddy: Billova (qm 
recueillent le sue dans une gourde vegetale); Male 
Paikas (qui le recueillent dans un pot); Idiga.— 
Artisans, ouvriers; Panchalas (qui travaiUent ou 
la ioaiilerie, ou la ebarpente, ou la forge, ou la pierre, 
ou le cuivre, et divises a ce titre en cmq sections); 
barbiers : Nayinda ; potiers ; Kumbara ; tisserands: 
Bill magga ; Devanga ; Patvegar ; Patmnkaran, bale, 
Togata (divises selon la nature et la qualite du tissu) 
vanniexs : Goniga, Madar ;-tailleurs: Darzi ;-blan- 
chisseurs: Agasa ;-cardeurs de coton :1mjan ,-cor- 
royeurs : Mochi ;-Porteurs : Barbara Eabar ; Kora- 
cha;- mineurs de fer: Salahuva Vakkalu.-Arts d 
agrement: Bardes genealogistes : Bhatarazu ,-dan- 
seurs ; Nattuvan ;-acrobates ;-Dombar ;-lutteurs. 
Zetti;- sculpteurs en bois de santal: Gudikara; 
-neintres : Jingar.-Marcliands: Banajiga, Eomata; 
Ladar, Nagartba, Maliratta.-Tout au dessous vien- 
nent les basses castes: Jangala. Madiga-r-les vaga¬ 
bonds, faiseurs de mauvais coups: Eoracba:-A 



Fautre, extremite, au sommet du monde lai'que, 
si Ton peut s'exprimer ainsi, la noblesse miMtaire, 
les Arasu, le clan royal. y 

A cette organisation vient se superposer, et souvent 
aussi s'inserer, une division d'ordre religieux: en 
tete les brahmanes: Smarta, Srivaishnava, Tulu, 
Madhava, Aradhya (Virasavia) ;-Lingayats: Agasa, 
Virasaiva, Mallava, Vader ;-et toutes les corporations 
de mendiants qui se reclament d'une secte on d’une 
autre pour vivre d’aumones: Bairagi, Dasari; 
Ghondali; Helava; Gosayi, Hand! Jogi, Mailari, 
Mondaru, Sannyasi, Sudugadu Siddha; Heretiques 
du brahminisme : Jainas ;-pretres speciaux de castes 
Jambava, Satani, Tbanunadi;-pretres hors caste: 
Maleru.—Bn dehors de Fhindouisne : Musulmans': 
Mahdavia, Bohra, Maman, Jonakan Mappila, Labhai, 
Pindari:—Chretiens: Catholiques ; Protestants. 

Chacun de ces groupes professionnels ou religieux 
est etudie conform^ment a un programme uniforme, 
fonde sur une analyse exacte des caracteristiques 
a la maniere hindoue : origine et tradition ; structure 
interne; coutumes et ceremonies du mariage; 
coutumes de la puberte; mariage des veuves; 
adultere et divorce ; coutumes en connexion avec la 
grossesse et la naissance; ceremonies consecutives 
a la naissance ; heritage et adoption; organisation 
administrative; religion; ceremonies funeraires; 
occupatmn; rang social; nourriture; costume et 
parure. 

Beaucoup de ces notices sont des monographies 
developpees qui apportent au lecteur (s’il sait les 
chercher, faute d’un index qui serait si utile) une 
masse inesperee d’informations generales ou parti- 
culieres qui font de ce livre un repertoire indispensable 
pour l’indianiste. Je me contenterai de citer comme 
exemples les notices sur les Brahmanes et les Jainas 
ou on rencontrera un tableau precieux des ceremonies 
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et des pratiques de la vie journalise, sur les Arasus, 
ou on trouvera la description des fetes royales Cele¬ 
bris par le Maharaja, et notarauient de cet extra¬ 
ordinaire Dasahra qui laisse une impression inetta- 
cable d'eblouissement a tous ceux qui ont eu la bonne 
fortune d’y assister. La notice sur les Morasu 
Okkalu nous renseigne sur le calendrier rural du 
Mysore, sur les previsions astrologiques en rapport 
avec les plienomenes saisonniers, sur les maladies 
des plantes Bill maggas, apporte une contribution 
importante a l’etude technique du metier a tisser. 

Enfin d'abondantes photographies, la plupart ex- 
cellentes, et le plus souvent prises par 1 auteur 1m- 
meme, illustrent le texte et en rehaussent !interet 
pour le specialiste comme pour le simple lecteur. 
On doit feliciter le Mysore d'avoir coniie le travail 
a un savant tel quo M. Ananthafcrislina Iyer, 
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INTRODUCTION II. 

M R. Ananthakrishna Iyer lias invited me to write 
an introduction to his new work : The Mysore 
Tribes and Castes. He knows, however, how 
incompetent I am, for he himself is remarkably con¬ 
versant with all the most up-to-date works on ethno¬ 
logy and anthropology. I was able to realise this for 
myself when 1 had the pleasure of meeting him and 
talking with him in Calcutta in 1922 ; I also noticed, 
shall I say to my surprise, that he was following with 
keen interest the development of the school of 
sociology which has come into existence through 
the inspiration and under the direction of Durkheim. 
I had the opportunity, at this meeting, of expressing 
to him my sincere admiration for his work on the 
Tribes and Castes of Cochin (Yol. I, 1909 ; Vol. II, 
1912); entrusted by an enlightened government 
with the preparation of the ethnographical inven¬ 
tory of a small State, shut away by mountains and 
sea, almost at the extreme limit of the peninsula, 
whose population consists of the most diverse and 
incoherent elements, he was able, in a series of 
monographs, loaded with facts and observations 
collected at first hand, to give a picture, which was 
exceptionally faithful, sincere and authentic, of this 
microcosm, where the tremendous complexity of 
Indian society is reflected. I appreciated specially 
the richness and exactitude of his information on 
the Jews of Cochin, who have been the subject of 
so much literature, since the day when Vasco de 
Gama and his rivals first came into contact with 
them, which, however, has not added much preci¬ 
sion to the knowledge about them. Unbiassed by 
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any particular interest, whether polemical, apolo¬ 
getic, or propagandist, Mr. Ananthakrisbna Iyer 
has described with the impartiality of a naturalist, 
their customs, beliefs and practices. But, still more 
than the Jews, the native Christians have attracted 
and retained his attention ; the case of the Christian 
Church and specially the native Church is a subject 
admirably suited for arousing the interest of a 
sociologist. Implanted in the coast of India from 
the very first centuries of the Christian era, steadily 
reinforced by new additions and by hierarchical 
relations with the communities in Mesopotamia 
and Persia, backed by the forces distant, but 
acknowledged, of oriental and western Christianity 
how has tliis local Christianity reacted, and to what 
extent, against the forces, apparently amorphous, 
but in reality insidious, of Hinduism ? The import¬ 
ance of this question has struck Mr. Ananthakrishna 
Iyer so forcibly that he has taken it up again later, 
in a special work devoted to the anthropology of 
Syrain Christians, published at Ernakulam in 1926. 
This time he has widened his scope, and carried his 
researches into the whole of Malabar. This com¬ 
prises a considerable group, which attains the number 
of 262,595 persons ; but this imposing whole is 
broken up into rival sects, often hostile to each 
other, and of very unequal strength, but all inspired 
by ardent passions; Roman Catholics : 108,739 ; 
Chaldean Syrians : 1,822 ; Jacobite Syrians : 24,325; 
Roman Syrians: 120,372; Reformed Syrians: 
3,692; Protestants: 3,645.* One can scarcely 
imagine in the West—apart from a small number 


* Tli© numbers given above are according to the Cochin. Census 
Report of 1021. The figures for the voar 1931 are as follows :—(1) Romo 
Syrians, 183,632. (2) Roman (Latin) Catholic, 109,503. (3) Chaldean 
Syrian, 6,809. (4) Jacobite Syrian, 25,849. (5) Mar Thoma Syrian, 2,005. 

—Census of India , 1931, Coohin, Part 1. 
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of specialists—the controversies which are raging 
there on the subject of the apostle St. Thomas, 
polemics which do not leave to science the least 
substratum of historical facts. Mr. Ananthakrishna 
Iyer has the merit, rather curious in a Hindu and 
a Brahman, of having drawn a most exact picture 
of these different communities ; he has treated Ms 
subject as an ethnographist who knows how to 
describe and who seeks to explain, but also with 
that feeling of respect which the Hindu mind always 
brings to bear on the study of phenomena of a reli¬ 
gious order. In all his work—338 pages of sub¬ 
stantial matter—there is not to be found a single 
word which betrays hostility, disdain, contempt 
or irony. We would like to be able to say as much 
of all the Western works which deal with the religions 
of India. With these two fine publications, 
Mr. Ananthakrishna Iyer has earned a place among 
the masters of descriptive ethnography, side by 
side with Kisley {Tribes and Castes'of Bengal, 1892), 
Crooke ( Tribes and Castes of N. W. Provinces and 
Oudh, 1896), and Thurston (Castes and Tribes of 
South India, 1909-10). 

When the State of Mysore decided, in its turn to 
proceed with an ethnographical inventory of its 
population, Mr. Ananthakrishna Iyer found himself 
indicated as the fittest man to undertake the direc¬ 
tion of the work, which had been kept without a 
director, owing to the death, of Mr. H. V. Nanjund- 
ayya, Superintendent of Ethnography of Mysore; 
fie brought to this task the knowledge of the Dra- 
vidan languages distributed throughout the country 
combined with the ability of a specialist. The 
fust volume of the work appeared in 1928, (it is 
called Volume II, because the first volume intended 
as a general introduction, could not appear till the 
monographs were completed); Volume IV, the last, 
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appeared in 1931 ; three years, therefore, sufficed 
for the publication of this monumental undertaking. 

Mysore is a typical State (if one may say so). 
The extent of its territory (29,475 square miles) and 
the total population (5,978,892 souls) prove its 
political importance ; it ranks second amongst the 
Indian States, immediately after the dominions of 
the Nizam. Furthermore, it is situated between 
the two seas which wash the coasts of the peninsula, 
near enough to each of them to be in contact with 
all important activities outside, secluded enough, 
however to have escaped the vicissitudes of the 
great invasions affecting the land as a whole, except 
after a kind of tempering or sifting in. W on over 
at an early period, to the civilization of Aryan India, 
it was already an integral part of the empire of 
Asoka in the third century B.C. Since then it has 
continued to be an active centre of Brahman culture, 
in spite of the incidental subjection to Moslem 
masters. The present Maharaja, Sri Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, maintains with enlightened zeal 
the ancient tradition of the country. One day, 
after a dazzling festival, in which were realised the 
magic splendours of the Thousand and One lights, 
I saw him in his palace, di'essed in a simple white 
tunic, his mind absorbed in the most sublime prob¬ 
lems of Vedantic Philosophy. He has given to 
Mysore a national University, which includes some 
of the best sevants, and he has summoned there, 
as director of the University, the most extraordinary 
scholar of the whole of India, Dr. Sir Brajendra 
Nath Seal, alive to all the lore of the East and the 
West. Seconded by active colleagues, in the first 
rank of whom, one must place Shama Sastri, the 
editor and translator of the Artha-Sastra, he has 
founded a magnificent collection of Sanskrit texts 
which include to-day over 70 volumes. The orthodox 
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piety of the sovereign does not prevent him’^from 
treating with equal benevolence all the creeds re¬ 
presented in his dominions; Saivas, Vaishnavas, 
Smartlia Brahmans, Lingayats, Jains, Musulmans, 
and Christians. It is this composite little world, 
which Mr. Ananthakrishna Iyer analyses and de¬ 
scribes. Doubtless he has had predecessors, who 
prepared the way for him, and he is the first to do 
them justice by frequent quotations. As early as 
1807, F. Buchanan had collected a surprising quan¬ 
tity of information in the three volumes in quarto 
of the account of his travels enti tled A Journey from 
Madras through the, countries of Mysore, Canara and 
Malabar ; Lewis Rice, whose name one recalls 
naturally when there is a mention of Mysore, had 
published in 1876-78 his Gazetteer, in two volumes. 
But if he has profited by their work, Mr. Anantha¬ 
krishna Iyer has greatly excelled them by the abund¬ 
ance and precision of his information, gathered at 
first hand, by personal contact with those best 
qualified to inform him. 

Shall I say that the problem of Caste, which has 
aroused so much discussion, and raised so many, 
often contradictory, hypotheses has been definitely 
elucidated by the researches of Mr. Ananthakrishna 
Iyer ? I would reply willingly and to his great 
credit, that he has, above all, laid bare its distress¬ 
ing complexity. We have there a system of facts 
which seems absolutely impossible of bringing with¬ 
in the limits fixed, stable and rigid to the extent of 
appearing immovable, within which the tradition 
of Roman La.w has accustomed us to class social 
phenomena. Like all his predecessors, Mr. Anantha¬ 
krishna Iyer has written at the head of his work: 
Tribes and Castes but nothing in his works, so 
far, enables us to. differentiate with the two cate¬ 
gories, and I am waiting, with impatient curiosity, 
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for Volume I, which, will doubtless touch on this 
problem. If I have understood aright, and as 
far as Indian data can be embodied in formulae, 
the tribe is a prospective caste, which has not yet 
attempted to adapt itself to the sacred mould of 
Hinduism; the caste is a group which, consciously 
or not, voluntarily or not, has accepted, at least 
in their broader definitions, the principles of the 
traditional order that the Brahmans have instituted. 

It is not without interest to draw up a methodical 
inventory to the Tribes and Castes, which the author 
describes here : it will be seen from this simple 
list what are the elements, the combination of 
which constitutes a sample of Indian society. If 
we take the professional groups attached theo¬ 
retically at least to the exercise of a definite trade, 
we have first the bodies which work for food- 
supply ; Agriculturists : Are, Bakkaru, Gangadikara 
Okkaly, Hallikar Okkaliga, fioleya, Kurxehitiga, 
Modaliyar, Morasu Okkalu, Nadu Gauda, Parivar 
and Reddi; Market-gardeners : Tigala ; Betel-growers : 
Rare Okkalu ; Oil-pressers : Ganiga ; Salt-workers : 
Uppara; Herdsmen Golla, Kadu Golla, Gauliga, 
and Kacha Gauliga ; Fishermen : Besta, Killekyata, 
Torea ; Hunters : Beda, Myasa Bed a ; Toddy-drawers : 
Billava (those who collect the sap in a gourd), Hale 
Paika (those who collect it in a pot), Idiga,; Crafts¬ 
men : Workmen ; Panchala (who work in jewellery, 
carpentry, forging, stonemasonry, or bronze, and 
divided thus into five sections) ; Barbers : Nayinda ; 
Potters : Kumbara ; Weavers : Billi Magga, Devanga, 
Patvegar, Patnulkaran, Sale, Togata (divided accord¬ 
ing to the nature and quality of the tissue); Basket- 
makers : Goniga, Medar ; Tailors : Darzi; Washermen : 
Agasa ; Cotton-carders : Pinjari; Leather-workers : 
Moehi ; Carriers: Banjara, Kahar, Koracha ; Iron- 
miners : Salahuva Vakkalu ; Fine Arts, Genealogist 
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ards : Bhatrazu ; Dancers : Nattuvan ; Acrobats : 
Hombar ; Wrestlers : Jetti; W others in Sandalwood : 
Gudikara ; Painters : Jingars ; Merchants : Banajiga, 
Komati, Lader, Nagartha, Maliratta. Beneath come 
the low castes: Jangala, Madia; vagabonds and 
evil-doexs: Koracha. At the other extremity, at 
the highest of the laity, if one can call it thus, the 
military nobles, the Arasu, the royal clan. 

Above this organization is superimposed, and 
sometimes inserted in the others, a division of 
a religious nature ; at the head, the Brahmans : 
Smartha, Sri-Vaishnava; Vader, and all the groups 
Tulu, Madhva, Aradhya (Virasaiva), — Lin gay at s : 
Agasa Virasaiva., Mallava ; of mendicants, who claim 
some title in order to live on alms : Bairiigi, Dasari, 
Gondali, Helava, Gosayi, llandi Jogi, Mailari, Mon- 
daru, Sannyasi, Sudugadu Siddha : Heretics from 
Brahmanism: Jains ; Special Caste-Priests: Jambava, 
Satani, Thammadi; Out-caste Priests : Maieru, 
Outside Hinduism: Musulmans (Mahdavia, Bhora, 
Meman, Jonakan Mopla or Mappila, Labbai; Pin- 
dari); Christians : Catholics, Protestants. 

Each'of these professional or religious groups is 
studied according to a uniform, plan, based on an 
exact analysis of the characteristics, according to 
Hindu views : origin and tradition; internal struc- ’ 
ture; marriage customs and ceremonies; customs 
relative to puberty; marriage of widows; adultery 
and di vorce ; customs in connection with pregnancy, 
birth, heritage and adoption ; administrative organi¬ 
zation ; religion ; funeral ceremonies ; occupation ; 
social rank; food ; occupation customs and orna¬ 
ments. 

Many of these accounts are developed monographs 
which bring to the reader —if he knows how to seek 
them in the absence of the index which would be so 
useful—an unexpected mass of general and particular 
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facts, which make of this book a repertory, 
which is indispensable to the Indologist. I shall be 
content with quoting, as examples, the accounts 
of the Brahmans and Jains, where one will find 
a valuable description of every day’s ceremonies 
and practices;—of the Arasus where is given a 
description of the royal festival, celebrated by the 
Maharaja, and specially of this Dasahra, which 
leaves an indelible impression of splendour on the 
minds of all those who have had the good fortune 
to be present at it. The account of the Morasu 
Okkalu informs us of the rural calendar of Mysore, 
of the astrological forecasts in connection with 
the seasonal phenomena, of diseases of plants and 
animals and their traditional treatment. The 
account of the Billi Magga gives us an important 
contribution to the technical study of the weaving 
loom. 

Lastly, numerous photographs, most of them 
excellent, and mostly taken by the author himself, 
illustrate the text and heighten the interest, as 
much for the specialist, as for the simple reader. 
We must congratulate Mysore, for having entrusted 
the work to such a savant as Mr. Ananthakrishna 
Iyer. 


Sylvain Levi. 
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MAP I. THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS FOR THE RACES OF INDIA. 
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CHAPTER I. 


RACIAL HISTORY. 


Object and Method—The Geographical and Economic 
Back ground—Homan Types in Mysore—India’s Dyna¬ 
mic Features—The Significance of Race Distribution- 
Changing Environment—The Old Weddid Race- 
Distribution—The Riddle of the Melanids— Distribu¬ 
tion— The younger Indid Races—Distribution—Oldest 
Stratum and First Adversaries—The Indid Advance— 

Last Racial Waves—Pre-history of Mysore—Epics and 
Legends—The Races in the Light of History—Modern 
Times. 

I AM delighted that the task of writing an intro object ab» 
duction to these volumes has fallen to my lot. method. 
For, I have, for a long time, followed with great 
interest the research work of Mr. Ananthakrishna 
Iyer, and I always felt, and particularly after meeting 
him personally, a warm admiration for him. And 
further, I feel myself connected with Mysore by a 
number of most pleasant memories garnered from 
my stay in what one must indeed call a model 
Indian State. 

There already exists in India, it is true, a long 
series of official or semi-official works on the castes 
and tribes of the great “ sub-continent.’ They 
reveal the unquestionable fact that no other land 
in the world shows a more interesting variety 
in the elements of its population than India. Also 
in no other great country has there been better 
official research into ethnological facts and questions 
than in India. These provincial ethnographies 
contain an enormous mass of information and will 
always be the basis for an understanding of the 
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Scholarship in all countries ought indeed to be 
most grateful to a Government which has helped 
on such research work. But up till now, this work 
forms only the basis from which to start, and the 
detailed scientific work is for the most part still 
to be done. 

Among those who have already taken up the 
task, Mr. Ananthakrishna Iyer has occupied for a 
long fime a prominent place. For decades an 
indefatigable investigator of the ancient civilisation of 
his country, he has described and analysed the tribes 
and castes, especially of the peoples of Southern India. 
We duly appreciate the fact that his works contain 
an astonishing mass of clear and objective facts, 
carefully collected, and related in an excellent style. 
Brahminical scholarship has given here, we really 
may say with admiration, an eloquent witness of 
its national and intellectual importance in the 
service of truth, and in the service of the Indian 
peoples. The composition of the Cochin Tribes 
and Castes may be regarded as exemplary. No 
less is this true of the monographs on the Syrian 
Christians and the Lectures on Ethnography. 

Hence it must be designated as a happy idea 
on the part, of the Government of Mysore to entrust 
this famous scholar with the continuation of the 
ethnographical survey of Mysore begun by the late 
H. V. Nanjundayya. Since undertaking this honour¬ 
able task, the indefatigable Anantha.krish.na Iyer has 
been seen, every academical vacation, at work in 
Mysore. His work has been carried through, as 
I saw myself, with a freshness, an enthusiasm and 
an industry, of which many a younger man might 
be envious. The results now lie before us in these 
four magnificent volumes. 

Thus, the study of the cultural history of man in 
Mysore could take a decisive step forward. But 
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the study of man, as a whole, embraces as much the 
subject of cultural anthropology as of racial anthro¬ 
pology. The one supplements the other; only 
together do they give a complete picture of humanity. 
One must not separatesoul andbody. Only the methods 
of research in the two sciences must be different. 
But neither of these two sciences can dispense with 
the results of the other. Racial anthropology as 
such is, in the first place, a pure science. Its aim lies 
in the description of the typical zoological groups 
of recent and fossil Hominids. It is only with the 
question of the causality of the given phenomena 
that the historical principle enters, and out of the 
racial anthropology develops the racial history. 
Here, on historical ground, physical anthropology 
and cultural anthropology meet: one supplements 
the other, and racial history becomes the natural 
sister of cultural history. 

There is still a further factor to be noticed. All 
history is dependent on soil and space. The 
geographical facts give the framework of historical 
happenings. And not only that—they often even 
determine the issues. Mankind and space, space 
and history, are inseparably united one with 
another. This applies no less to racial history and 
cultural history than to any other historical branch. 
These facts are, however, so far as physical man is 
concerned, of a special importance. For, indeed,, the 
races originated only as a result of their natural 
geographical environment. Races are the oldest 
existing somatic groups of mankind. But also 
the more recent ones, which arise out of the mixture 
and inter-marriage of different races which, later, 
were united by their civilisation, ndmely the nations, 
are even to-day still closely bound up with their 
native soil. The growth and characters of races as 
well as nations are, therefore, only intelligible in 
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connection with, their natural environment, and the 
fate of one group must necessarily influence that of 

the other. , , , 

These are the main points of contact between 
race and nation, physical anthropology and cultural 
ethnology. They show space as the primary factor 
in the character of a civilisation, and time as the 
supposition of its development. It is, however, man 
and only man, who acts as the releasing dynamic 
force. Between space and man as component 
forces, the curve of historic events runs, ihe 
days are now past when the student of the history 
of civilisation had an interest only in objects and 
events, and left in the back-ground as a shadowy 
phantom physical man with his physical features, 
the very creator of the objects and the motive force 

of the events. , , . , ,■ 

Mr. Iyer’s books show the cultural history ol 
Mysore. * But what about Man himself ? Let us cast 
a brief glance at his forms and his history in India 
and Mysore! A description of physical primordial 
man in Mysore and of his racial history is, 

I think, a natural preliminary to a reference work 
on the cultural anthropology of the country. 

Now, the geographical background for the deve¬ 
lopment of racial history in Mysore is, to begin with, 
marked by a great simplicity of its predominant 
features. As the southern point of the great Deccan 
plateau, bordering upon the plains of the utmost 
south, Mysore possesses in many parts the same 
geo-morphological characteristics as the Deccan 
itself. Stony and barren plains stretch from the 
north in long uninterrupted belts right into Mysore, 
divided only by ridges of rocks covered with bushes 
and strewn with boulders, from whose dark granite 
heights glaring white temples or the ruins ot 
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fortresses stare out over the countryside. The stony 
soil of the dry plains permits only of cattle-breeding. 
But quite different is the picture near the rivers. 
Here, in the north, near the waters rushing to the 
Kistna, are to be found luxuriant flora, and cotton 
and millet fields, whilst in the south by the rivers 
of the Cauvery group and along the irrigation 
systems, which have been in recent years brought 
under the regulation of the most impressive dams, the 
cultivation of rice and of sugar allow of a dense 
population. Thus, Central Mysore offers valuable 
soil for herdsmen as well as agriculturists. 

But in sharp contrast with this, stand the natural 
boundaries of the country in the south-east and 
south-west. For, here, the deep and precipitous 
gorges, leading from the Deccan plateau down to 
the southern plains, have given rise to extensive 
jungles and primeval forests. The heavy rainfall, 
particularly at the time of the monsoons, makes 
possible extremely rich and dense natural vegetation. 
This offers the greatest obstacle to any economic 
exploitation by man. Mysore, therefore, is situated, 
so to speak, in a southwards pointing cvl-de-sac, whose 
sides are formed by thickly wooded mountain slopes 
in east and west. As their tectonical junction, the 
towering fortress-like mass of the Nilgiris rises up 
in the most extreme south. Both, woodlands as 
well as mountain masses, represent in biological 
respects excellent areas of refuge. 

The question now arises, in what way this clear 
division of the country into two economically very 
different parts has influenced the human types which 
here appear. Let us summarise the facts. In the 
open stretches of country, one finds light-coloured 
people of medium stature, though there are numerous 
shades and groups, and with obvious variations 
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according to town and country, and to caste and origin. 
On the other hand, in the forests, live men of small 
stature and very dark skins; while,. finally, in the 
secluded, massive, fortress-like Nilgiris, very fair¬ 
skinned and tall people are to be found. Thus, we 
see that the various hinds of landscape find complete 
parallels in certain racial differences. And these 
parallels go still further. The forests in the east 
and the west of Mysore merge here with the sun¬ 
burnt Tamil territory, there with the palm-covered 
coastal plains of Malabar. And where the forests 
end, the influence of the forest races also ends. 
Sharply separated by the Cardamom Hills, we see 
the very dark Tamilian in the eastern plains and the 
pale brown Malabarese in the western .plains. 

Thus, the connection between space and race is 
in South India extraordinarily clear, and offers one 
of the finest examples of its kind. Now, the plains 
mentioned, namely, Malabar in the west, Mysore in 
the centre, and the Tamil country in the east, are 
all directly connected with the north, partly by the 
coasts, and partly by the open country of the interior . 
These circumstances are of significance for the 
question of the origin and the process of colonization 
in South India. For, the connection with the north 
is easy to maintain, while penetration of the definite 
boundary made by the woods to the south is very 
difficult. Thus, the racial history of Mysore can 
only have been determined from the north. And 
thus it becomes united with the racial history of the 
great Indian sub-continent. Only a knowledge of 
the history of India as a whole can enable us to 
understand the special conditions in Mysore. 

Let us begin, therefore, with the general geogra¬ 
phical conditions, with which man—primitive man 
—had to reckon in India, and then examine the 
races which India contains. 
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Now, in the whole Indian penins ula, south of the India's 
H imalayas, we find the same fundamental contrast £££** 
in the main features of the country, as m Mysore 
itself: the contrast between open landscape 
and preponderantly mountainous jungle districts 
(ef; Map I). And we find everywhere also the same 
racial parallels. 

1. In the open country, people of a progressive 

type have settled, 

(а) fair in the north, 

(б) dark in the south and in several refuge 

areas, and 

2. in the jungle districts, primitive people are 

living, 

(а) fair in the western and 

(б) dark in the eastern districts. 

These great somatic groups are, it. is true, joined 
and bound up one with another, exhibiting number¬ 
less transitions; forming here and there definite 
local types and caste types, and sometimes there 
is also a considerable intermixture, especially in 
the great towns and along the main lines of 
communication. However, the main groups can be 
discriminated everywhere by somewhat thorough 
examination. The same may be said of the funda¬ 
mental cultural facts: they too show parallel 
differences. Nothing else can be expected: for it 
is they which bind men to the soil. The higher 
agriculturists are bound by their very cultivation 
to the fertile alluvial soil; and the primitive hunters 
and mattock-cultivating peoples by their primitive 
economic methods to the poor soil of the woodlands. 

But when considering the distribution of Indian 
vegetation, one observes yet a third type of land¬ 
scape, namely* grass— and bush land. It belongs 
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sometimes to one, sometimes to another somatic 
group. Here lies, therefore, the disputable uncertain 
area between the economic protagonists, the hunters 
of the woods and the farmers of the plains. 

In the struggles over this disputable land, the 
peoples of the plains were always superior. For, 
they possessed the higher civilisation which made 
a more intensive exploitation of the soil possible, 
and therewith also a larger population, better arms, 
and a greater dynamic force in the struggles for 
existence. It would, therefore, be false to assume 
anything like the stability of the racial conditions 
to-day or at any other time in India, or in any other 
part of the world. There is continual development 
and continual motion. Racial conditions are always 

f ' insitory, even if the changes are very slow to the 
man eye. We can only enquire into the former 
conditions and the racial history of a country if we 
know the conditions and Jaws which govern them. 
Of primary importance are here the conditions of 
space. Although there were disputable economic 
areas and unstable racial zones in India, approach • 
to them was possible only in definite directions. 
These are the roads of migration which have been 
used from the earliest historic times up to the 
present day. Their economic and strategic import¬ 
ance has always persisted; and the bio-dynamic 
movements of all times and of all races are bound 
up with them. It cannot have been in any way 
different in the pre-historic epochs. 

India exhibits in her bio-dynamically unstable zones 
extraordinarily characteristic features. Firstly, these 
zones are more restricted than in any other area 
of the world. The Himalayas in the north, the 
Burmese jungle mountains and the sea in the east, 
in a considerable degree, shut off the whole continent 
from the rest of the world. Only the north-west 
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offers a comparatively easy approach. Thus, it is 
evident that every anthropo-dynamic pressure worth 
mentioning can only come from the north-west. 
History affords abundant proofs of this; for in 
historic times, invading nations mostly penetrated 
through the north-west gates. 

But also the path followed thereafter can be 
clearly seen. In prehistoric periods, it was even 
more strongly marked than later, as the people were 
then not yet in possession of the developed technical 
aids of later times. Advance naturally always 
takes place along the lines of least resistance. That 
means, if we for the moment disregard the possible 
opposition from other peoples, possession of the 
open alluvial country of the Indus and the (ranges, 
and then slow and gradual advance up the valleys 
of the smaller rivers. Hunting tribes of the more 
primitive and older stages of civilisation favoured 
the wild bush and parklands, the more highly 
civilised and later agriculturists on the other hand 
favoured the rich rivers (cf. Map II). 

The slow infiltration and diffusion within the 
suitable economic areas continued quite mecha¬ 
nically, with ever-increasing numbers and also in 
some cases with developing civilisation. High birth¬ 
rate and productive economic activities cause in 
every human group a continuous latent pressure. 
This transforms itself at the slightest possibility 
into bio-dynamic movement. So, primitive foreign 
invaders of India were bound to reach the Deccan 
plateau very soon and also to endeavour to fill 
it up. This was no less the case with all later waves 
of immigrants, provided that their political and 
cultural motive force was greater than that of their 
predecessors. But in this respect, the later civilised 
agriculturists of the alluvial lands were doubtless 
superior to the nomadic hunting peoples of the 
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parklands, This led to a gradual pushing-back and 
retreat of the latter into the dense primeval forest 
lands (to-day the so-called jungle country). Thus, 
the composition of the population in the north 
Deccan border countries, where later the magnificent 
cultures of Ajanta and Amraoti were to spring up, 
must have changed soon. 

The further direction and ways of migration can 
also easily be detected, and have been partly 
imperative up to quite recent times, though with the 
development of civilisation, factors increasingly 
appear which are opposed to the bio-dynamic laws. 
But the topographic and economic connections always 
ensure that at least the general features of the old 
laws of migration remain. So, the most important ways 
of access to the Deccan highlands, in continuation 
of the north-west highroads, have always led over 
the wide flat plains of the Narbada valley. They 
can be reached without difficulty from the west of 
the Granges valley. Everywhere else, the Deccan 
is shut off from the northern plains by a huge forest 
belt which broadens towards the east. These are 
the Yindhya mountains of the old Sanskrit teachers. 
It is perforated by stretches of open country and 
smaller rivers, in the Narbada region. These 
lead, over the basin of the upper Tapti, straight 
on to the upper course of the great Deccan 
rivers. 

These Deccan river systems show a very character¬ 
istic course. All of them flow eastward down the gentle 
incline of the Deccan plateau and, therefore, point 
towards the east. Consequently, in the Central 
Deccan, all stretches of fertile alluvial valley soil 
also point eastward. The big rivers then break 
through the eastern forest belt and lead finally to 
the fertile eastern deltas and coast plains. Thus 
intruders, and especially agricultural peoples, 
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„ -to speak dyria-mically—irt. a rapid course 
towards the east and acrpss - the whole peninsula. 
The pushing-out 'of the older aboriginal, peoples 
■could here—in so far. -as there.- were river basins 
.suitable for irrigation—be achieved comparatively 
quickly, and the bio-dynamic pressure from the 
rich alluvial strips (after the interior had to a certain 
extent been filled up) attempted to find' an outlet 
once again towards the east. We spe as its conse¬ 
quence the colonisation of the early Hindu States 
which went on only in an easterly direction and 
which sometimes struck out eastward a,s far as Burma 
or Indonesia and also occupied the remaining part 
of the hinterland of India. The anthropo-dynamic 
currents of mankind south of the. Himalayas go, 
therefore, quite distinctly from west to east-- 


But, in addition to the alluvial soil of the river The Signut- 
system, the open country of the Central Depc&n also' 
comprises sterile, stony, often almost, steppe-like DISTRIBUTION 
belts. For agricultural peoples, such areas are 
useless. But they provide pastoral noma.ds. with 
quite suitable pasture-ground. Semi-nomadic pas¬ 
toral peoples are always accustomed to change their 
pasture grounds according to the seasons ..of the , 
year. As the pressure of the agricultural peoples !' 
moved towards the east, the roving pastpral peoples 
could at this period or perhaps later (the time factor, 
is only of minor importance here)-trickle'onward 
in a southerly direction. Wherever possible, of 

course, the agriculturists must have quickly followed - , * ' 

and either assimilated or pushed out the herdsmen. 

These bio-dynamic possibilities may be understood . 
without difficulty -from the orographic and floral 
features of India. That these possibilities were 
exploited is shown very 'clearly by the present-day . 
distribution of cultural croups and racial layers 
(cf. Map in).... 
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We find not only, as one must expect, people 
culturally and racially primitive in the dense jungles 
and partly also in the semi-open parklands (the 
disputed areas), but also the higher agricultural 
civilisations and at the same time definitely pro¬ 
gressive racial types in all the alluvial areas. It 
is often evident from the racial and cultural strati¬ 
fication that the latter did not push out the more 
primitive settlers till recent, and indeed very recent, 
historical times. In this case, the ancient and 
poorer dwellers of the country are still to be found 
invariably in the lower and lowest castes And, 
on the other hand, the advance of the agriculturists 
goes on even to-day—partly through religious infl u¬ 
ences, as formerly, but above all through traders, 
pedlars, sellers of liquor, etc., and quite frequently 
even to-day small but active colonial cells spring 
up in the most ancient homelands of the aboriginal 
peoples. But how closely soil and race, race and 
civilisation are everywhere still connected and how 
clearly the dissolution here, and movement of higher 
races and civilisations there, go on, can be seen 
in the sketch-maps adjoining. The dissolution, 
the disintegration, and the dispersion of forest 
peoples is not less clear than the easterly direction 
of the Deccan rivers with its necessary bio-dynamic 

consequences. , 

Less clear is the relationship of the pastoral peoples 
to the agriculturists. For, in most cases, the advancing 
agricultural peoples who, when all is said and 
done,' could no more do without the water of the 
rivers than the herdsmen, must in a greater or less 
degree, influence and finally assimilate the latter. 
And, therefore, almost throughout the whole of India, 
the herdsmen castes are already completely fitted 
into the caste system—but characteristically fairly low 
down, only a little higher than those jungle peoples 
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io likewise have been assimilated. Whether and 
to what extent, racial differences between shepherds 
and agriculturists still exist, cannot be shown until 
more adequate physico-anthropological enquiries 
have been undertaken. But . at one place, these 
differences are quite clear even now. Here, the old 
pastoral cultural state could not be destroyed, and 
exists in full power even to-day. This is the case 
with the Todas of the Nilgiris. 

And it is once again extremely characteristic 
that it was just, in these massive fortress-like high¬ 
lands that the pure pastoral state of former days 
should be isolated and should manage to survive. - 
For, we are concerned here with the southernmost 
part of the Deccan, that is to say, with the area, 
reached last of all by the pastoral nomads who 
infiltrated into the south. The agriculturists 
(Badaga) who followed them have, even up to the 
present day, not penetrated into the pasture area 
in any considerable numbers. It is dynamically 
quite clear that the old pastoral state could only 
survive—if at all—in the south. That this happened 
to such'a complete extent lies only in the splendidly 
protected position of the Nilgiris. Its base is sur¬ 
rounded by thick forests and the slopes rise up 
sharply and forbiddingly on nearly every side. 
Up above on the heights, wide flat pastures and 
meadows provide the retreating herdsmen with 
their best possible means of livelihood. It is 
moreover also typical, that it is scarcely a hundred 
years ago that the first white man penetrated into 
this solitude. 

We have already pointed out how closely the 
racial (somatic) facts harmonised with the cultural 
facts. It is the primeval economic system that 
binds the race to its natural food area and to the 
primeval economic units, and it therefore originally 
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corresponded entirely with racial units. It is just 
the interaction of these two units, the later dis¬ 
crepancies, the overlapping and the dovetailing one 
with another, which when analysed, shows us the 
ways of racial development and the course and 
issue of the life of racial groups. Thus, one can 
gay with regard to India that, on the whole, the 
jungle peoples, and the castes derived from them, 
(these castes still form an extraordinary large part 
of the population) stand in a clearly recognisable 
racial—-that is to say a zoological—-contrast to the 
other inhabitants of the sub-continent. Racially 
they still reveal, without exception, a primitive 
type of face and physique, particularly the women. 
We term them Weddids. Among the men, however, 
transitional features may sometimes be observed, 
partly because of their sex, partly in consequence 
of the more or less strong intermixture with the pro¬ 
gressive groups; intermixture which, particularly 
m the case of the intermediate castes, has been going 
on for thousands of years. These latter, the second 
great racial unit of India, have for the most part 
skins lighter in colour, higher stature, and are more 
specialised. They reveal, therefore, considered as 
a whole, a marked somatic contrast to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the jungle areas. We term them Indtds. 
But we must distinguish two elements among the 
latter. How far it is possible to associate them 
—as one might be inclined to do—with the pastoral 
peoples on the one hand and the agriculturists on 
the other, can only be proved by further specialist 
inquiries. But at all events, it is even now quite 
obvious that the smaller and more graceful element 
nearly everywhere constitutes the main body oi the 
population (the Grazil-lndid type), while the ta er 
and lighter-coloured people (the A orth Indidtype) 
represents partly an upper stratum, as in the Doab, 
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and partly remnants pushed into the south, as for 
example, in the case of the pastoral Todas. Only in 
the north-west—which always stood more open to 
the influence of foreign peoples and pastoral nomads 
—do they constitute the main part of the population. 

Our survey of the Indian races would be quite 
complete if there was nothing more to say beyond 
the two descriptions we have just given of the 
primitive jungle peoples of Weddid race and the 
progressive groups of Indids. But there are still 
some very important foreign elements to be con¬ 
sidered. There is, firstly, a prehistoric Mongoloid 
stratum which came from the north-east with 
the Austroasiaties (Monkhmer). We have already 
spoken of them. In spite of the great interest 
they possess for racial history., they are less important 
fox the question of the composition of the population, 
for they have only survived to any noticeable 
extent in a few refuge areas, among jungle tribes. 
Further, there is the most recent strain in India, 
the OrientaUd one from the north-west (which is 
almost identical with the Muhammadan peoples). 

This strain also has not yet become the characterising 
somatic element of the population in any larger area. 

But that may be said, to a very large degree, of a third 
influence we have to speak of, namely of one, or per¬ 
haps several, very dark skinned elements, which 
dominate, above all, in the extreme south and in some 
refuge areas. This geographical position alone shows 
that we are concerned with sections of the population 
which are very ancient in racial history. In order 
to understand their significance and then existence, 
we must therefore also go back to somewhat earlier 
periods of the development of mankind. 

We saw already that all races are dependent on changing 
their economic environment and that the more ENVrB0H ~ 
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primitive the civilisation of the race, the greater 
is the force with which this applies. The most 
primitive men are, indeed, just like animals, com¬ 
pletely dependent on them food areas. Chances in 
the natural environment, changes in the food area, 
necessarily mean changes in the distribution, indeed 
possibly in the composition of a race. Now, in the 
last geological period of the earth’s history, tremen¬ 
dous changes have taken place in the food areas. A 
whole series of glaciations with many oscillations and 
returns, subjected, during the glacial period, the food 
areas of nearly the whole animal kingdom of our globe 
to manifold and extensive changes. Thus, the glacial 
movements in the Ice Age regulated the distribution of 
the races, and the main features of the present-day 
racial distribution are nothing else than an indication 
as to how and by whom after the Ice Age the newly 
created food areas were occupied. A detailed 
account of the way in which the continents were 
occupied has been published elsewhere (1934); we are 
only concerned here with India. India lay on the 
south side of the mighty glacial range, the Himalayas, 
which formed only a part of the Central Asiatic 
glacial system. This glacial system separated from 
each other three great food areas in the northern 
hemisphere and, indeed, so completely, that three 
sections of humanity were for tens of thousands 
of years isolated from each other. The first area, 
the eastern half of Eurasia, created an Eastern 
Humanity, out of which, later, sprung the Mongolid 
racial circle, with yellow-brown skin and flat features. 
The second area, the northern and western part of 
Eurasia, produced the Northern Humanity and the 
races of the Europid racial circle, with light skin 
and marked features. And, finally, in the tropical 
areas, a Southern Humanity took its origin, from 
which the Negrid racial circle hails, with dark skin 





and primitive features. Tie tropical areas of tie 
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sonti are, tierefore, tie areas in wiici tie earliest 
differentiation of tie dark-skinned, later Negrid 
races, went on. Tie light-skinned races, wiici 
we find to-day in tiese areas, are more or less post¬ 
glacial intruders. Not until tie passing of tie 
tropical pluvial period, and not until tie drying-up 
of tie Iranian lakes and tie great melting waters 
in tie valley of tie Indus, was it possible for tiese 
light-coloured northerners gradually to infiltrate in 
increasing numbers into the southern areas. What 
we must expect as tie result of tiese movements 
is accordingly tie occupation of tie northern part 
of the country south of the Himalayas by northern 
races, and also tie survival of the old Negrid types 
at the extremities or southern appendages of tie 
Eurasiatic continent. The three appendages are 
Africa, India and Melanesia (Australia was already 
at an earlier geological period shut off from tie rest). 
And, as a matter of fact, we do find, in all three areas, 
parts of the dark-skinned southern races. Of course, 
as a result of the continual assaults by northern 
peoples during the tens of thousands of years 
since the end of the Ice Age, an extensive racial 
disintegration has taken place. Thus, a broad 
“ contact belt ” has appeared in the south. It runs 
right across North Africa, particularly Abyssinia, 
and is evident in the multitude of types in New 
Guinea, while the purer original racial layers 
retreated and the-remnants of still racial stratxnns 
withdrew to still more remote, i.e., more southern, 
regions. 

India is the smallest of these southern appendages. 
And here, therefore, the contact belt alone survives. 
The original southern races have been so disinte¬ 
grated and effaced that it is almost impossible to 
recognise them. But in spite of the dilution, and 
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in spite of the development of new racial groups, 
the original southern elements may still be recog¬ 
nised in several sections of the population. These 
elements constitute the dark-skinned people of the 
extreme south, and various refuge areas, of which 
we spoke above. 

The main point of connection between physical 
environment and economics (food-area) and between 
economics and men, has, so far as India is concerned, 
now been made clear. We see characteristic soma- 
tical groups rise out of the hybridised mass of 
Indian peoples, we understand the causes and 
origin of the races, we are now in the position 
to describe them in greater detail. This we 
propose to do in the next few sections, in which the 
characteristic features of the separate races and 
(in so far as my own inquiries make it possible), 
their distribution will be described. Afterwards, we 
shall be in a position to approach our main problem 
—the racial history of southern India and parti¬ 
cularly of Mysore. 

The most primitive racial stratum which it is at 
present possible to isolate in India are the Wed- 
bids —the real and genuine Ancient Indians. Their 
name, which is taken from the old Wedda tribe of 


Note* —The name “ Weddid ” is taken from the Wedda tribe in Eastern 
Ceylon which, though being now extraordinarily small in numbers, is in 
scientific respect the most, representative group of the whole race or stratum 
(they were already famous towards the end of the last century by the 
works of Virchow and Sarasin). The termination ‘ id ’ has now come 
more and more into use in scientific anthropology (raciology) to discri¬ 
minate clearly between somatic groups of men on the one hand and cultural; 
linguistic or political groups on the other. Only the first represents races, 
the last-named, however, peoples or nations. Infinite misapprehensions 
have been caused by their permanent confusion. It is obvious, e.g., 
that an oriental culture must not be created by the orientalid race. 
The termination 1 id ’ is also well known from zoological systematica 
and is therefore’ no more to be applied, to the somatic groups of 
mankind too. 
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Ceylon, has been, in use for a very long time, and 
seems all'the more suitable, because it is derived from 
the Sanskrit word for hunter, and'occurs also among 
various Indian jungle peoples in Cochin, Travancore, 
Mysore and so on. But originally, only the “ Weddas” 
of Ceylon were studied, first by'Knox, Tennant, etc., 
later in detail by Virchow. . Inspired -by the latter, 
the cousins Sarasin undertook their Ceylon travels, 
which made the Weddas famous. On the other 
hand, far less attention was paid to the aborigines 
of India. We owe short accounts to Holland, Iyer, 
Lapicque, Risley, Schmidt and Thurston, but there 
is no comprehensive somatic survey. The reference 
works on the -ethnography- of various provinces of 
India contain, it is true, many valuable minor 
details. But taken altogether, this is not much. 
And thus, it can be understood that ethnographers, 
anthropologists and sociologists were generally of 
the opinion, that, so far as the Weddids of the con¬ 
tinent were- concerned, it was only a question 
of numerically and spacially very insignificant 
remnants. But that is not at all the case. The 
number of Weddids, or of predominantly Weddid 
tribes, castes and strata, is probably considerably 
over 20,000,000 and only a century ago or two, they 
still formed one-third of the whole population of India. 
We are, therefore, here concerned with a section of the 
population, which, from the standpoint of cultural 
and racial history, demands particular attention. 

What is the type like ? The Weddids are charact¬ 
erised above all by the infantile nature of the racial 
features, by the smooth, round, child-like face with 
the steep forehead, the child-like spub-nose with the 
wide nostrils, the soft, full"and bent childmouth, 
the small retreating chin and the delicate child¬ 
like, somewhat stocky (thick-set) body, with the 
small hands and feet. Many of these characteristics 
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are also to be found among the most ancient and 
most primitive strata of other racial groups, as the 
southern Asiatic Palse-mongolids (“Pareocans”) and 
the Central-African Palse-negrids. But these races 
already show a definite differentiation in the direction 
of the characteristic features of the racial circle to 
which they belong {i.e., the Mongolid or Negrid). This 
is not the case with the Weddids. Compared with 
the other two “ Pal* ’’-strata, they must be asso¬ 
ciated with the Europids. They may, therefore, be 
regarded as their neotene form, that is to say, as 
the Palse-Europids. It is thus clear how interesting 
and important these old racial strata are, if only 
from a mere phylogenetic standpoint. 

But the main Weddid type described above— 
which appears with greater or less frequency among 
all the predominantly Weddid peoples—comprises 
a number of very clearly defined sub-types. In 
view of the great area covered and the compulsory 
isolation of some tribes, and groups of tribes (above 
all in the early periods of racial history) this is not. 
surprising. We must add the more or less strong 
influence of neighbouring groups of other races, which 
cannot yet always be exactly analysed as in the 
case of most “ intermediate ” castes. Many detailed 
inquiries are, therefore, still needed here. 

The most important sub-type of the Indian 
Weddids (those outside India do not interest us 
here) are the Gondids and the Malids. The Gondid 
race is the largest and the most representative group 
of the Indian Weddids. It is chiefly concentrated, 
as its name tells us, in the widely spread Gond tribes 
of Central India, but it appears among other tribes 
as well. The Gondids—particularly the men—have 
a somewhat longer face and a taller stature, a greater 
abundance of hair, and their noses are not so broad 
and are higher than in other Weddid types. They 
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therefore be regarded as a comparatively 
progressive group. In individual cases, but only 
comparatively seldom, the similarity is so great 
that one might well confuse them with the phylo- 
geneticalljr superior Indid race. On the other hand, 
the women—in this case as in others—maintain 
much better the old racial characteristics. The 
colour of the skin is in all Gondids a fairly light 
brown, not so light and wheat-yellow as in the case 
of the Indids. The Oraons (Kurukh) and the Khonds 
(Kui) may be regarded as the most typical of the 
Gondids. On the other hand, many Central Indian 
tribes, like the Mardia and Muria possess also 
somewhat special features in so far as the entire 
bodily structure reveals more gracefulness, and 
a tendency towards length. Among others, like 
the Juang, extremely primitive features often 
appear. 

These are regularly to be found in great numbers 
among the second and southern sub-type of the 
Weddids, namely the Malids. Here the variability 
ol: the racial features is greater than with the northern 
Gondids, and the type is less harmonised, so that 
it is preferable not yet to speak of race but only 
of a type (or sub-race). The name of the Malids comes 
from the well-known Dravidian word for mountain, 
and was given them because they are to be found 
especially in the south Indian mountains. The word 
also appears in numerous well-known names like 
Malabar, Malayalam, and so on. On the whole, the 
type is here essentially more primitive than among 
the average Gondids. In the case of many indi¬ 
viduals, the face is extremely low and lozenge-shaped. 
This shape is the consequence of very wide jaw¬ 
bones and a pointed chin. The chin, moreover, is 
small and its profile, particularly in the case of women, 
extraordinarily retreating. The nose is very broad 
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and low, the steep forehead often overhangs the 
eyes. These are primitive features of a theromorphic 
kind. The lips are fairly thick, at any rate thicker 
than is the case with the Gondids or the Negrids. 
Quite often the face is lightly prognathous, a fact 
which still further emphasises the theromorphic 
primitiveness. We are, without doubt, concerned 
here with one of the most primitive kinds of man 
that, it is possible still to find on the earth to-day. 

It is especially remarkable that in contrast to 
the brown Gondids, the Malids are extraordinarily 
dark skinned, indeed almost black-brown. We have 
here a remnant of the dark-skinned “ Humanity of 
the South ” we spoke of above. But except for the 
very dark skin and the somewhat narrower waviness 
of the hair and the thicker lips, their original charac¬ 
teristics have nearly disappeared. We are now 
faced, therefore, with the result of an old racial contact 
dating back into geological times. The types which 
in olden times merged with each other have already 
been completely harmonised into a unitary type. 
In this type, the primitive Gondid characteristics 
dominate. It is not correct to associate the Malids, 
without more ado, with the Negritos (as has often 
been done e.g., by Lapicque and Keane). The 
Negritos are indeed of small stature, even very 
much smaller than the Malids, and they have dark 
skins and very curly hair, but they reveal by no 
means the primitiveness of the Malids. It would, 
therefore, be more cautious and more correct to 
assume the existence of a proto-Negritid element 
and its fusion into the ancient Indian Weddid 
aborigines. This standpoint does not differ very 
materially from that of Keane, but signifies a 
deepening and differentiation of our view, as must 
be expected with our advance in knowledge. Those 
who are interested in this question may compare 
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thb remarkably clear and comprehensive account 
by Keane in the preface to Iyer’s Cochin Tribes 
and Castes with the account we have given above. 

We may mention here that the child-like charac¬ 
teristics of the Weddids are accompanied by a 
child-like kind of psyche. They are cheerful, 
harmless, happy people., always good-humoured, 
ready to joke, open-hearted and absolutely honest. 
The genuine “ Jengeli ” (jungle-inhabitant) never 
steal or lie. But they can in a ' child-like and 
irrational way also be cruel, they are superstitious in 
an extreme degree and are timid and shy. They 
are, therefore, quite frequently laughed at as'sillyy 
or clumsy, or base, and are at times exploitedjmd 
even roughly treated. Unfortunately their good and 
lovable qualities disappear quidkly when they come 
in contact with the so-called higher, (that is to say, 
more complicated) civilisations, and ' mistrust and 
sulkiness take their place. ‘ 

We have already briefly discussed the area covered 
by the Weddids. They appear everywhere in India 
where the sparse bushy jungle forests cover the 
mountainous folds and slopes of the Deccan plateau, 
and whither the more recent advances of the Indid 
agricultural peoples have not yet penetrated. Their 
nucleal tribes still live to the present day., as forest 
nomads (like the Birhor or the Kurumber) or as primi¬ 
tive mattock-farmers (like the Gfonds, Oraon, Bhuiya, 
Chenchu and many others). Some, of them live 
as serfs or land-workers fn areas near to, the jungles, 
and among higher civilised peoples. This is parti¬ 
cularly evident in the case of the Panyer. Others 
have already been completely assimilated into the 
caste-system of the Indids. In this way, they became 
low-caste, the dregs of humanity, attested by 
religion and law. The contrast with the free jungle 
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tribes—whose social position, if not respected, is 
at any rate recognised—who still have their own 
civilisation, is very characteristic. With the sur¬ 
render of their weapons and the freedom of the forests, 
and just in the degree to which they gave way to the 
attractions of a foreign and “ higher ” civilisation, 
they sank to the very bottom of the social scale. But 
in various ways (which we cannot discuss in detail 
here) their blood mingled with the highest sections 
of the Indid ruling peoples. 

While the Gondids constitute by far the largest 
section of the Weddids and cover extraordinarily 
large areas—above all in Chota Nagpur, Orissa and 
the .Central Provinces, though they also reach out 
in considerable numbers towards Central India 
(Malwa Plateau, Satpuras, Mahadeo Hills, and the 
northern part of the Western Ghats)—the Malids 
are only to be found in the southern forest areas of 
India. They form a thick band running northwards 
from the southernmost Cardamom Hills to the 
Nilgiris splitting up here and continuing on the 
one hand as far as some uncertain northern limit 
in the West-Mysore forests, and on the other through 
the East-Mysore forests and over the Nallamallais 
as far as the Kistna. Kanikar, Malabedar and 
Kurumber are characteristic groups in the west, 
Irular, Yanadi, Chenchu, etc., in the east. Here 
they are to be found more or less intermixed with 
the younger local racial elements of the area, also 
in a few isolated spots in the Tamil domain (e.g., 
the Gingee Iruler). 

These latter remnants point back to a very old 
period of Indian racial history, when the entire 
southern part of the sub-continent was still under 
Malo-Weddid rule and also the whole of Ceylon was m 
their hands. On this island—whose northern part was 
later occupied by the dark-skinned but progressive 
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racial elements of southern India, and whose 
western part fell into the hands of the lighter¬ 
skinned progressive Indids—small remnants of their 
race live to-day but only in the unhealthy, fever- 
stricken, park jungles of the east. They have, for 
a long time and to a considerable extent, intermixed 
with neighbouring races, and no longer show any 
of the primitive characteristics of the main stem 
in India. They only count a few hundred souls. 

These are the Weddas, who gave their name to the 
entire racial stratum. 

Our description of external appearance and the 
extension of the primitive Indian aborigines is now 
ended. In contrast to these hunters of the jungles 
stand the agriculturists of the open country. But 
the racial unity is here less than among the forest 
dwellers. For we have not only light progressive 
types in the north, but also dark, more or less 
progressive types in the south. The former constitute 
the Indid race, the latter the Melanid. Let us 
turn first of all to the Melanids, since they apparently 
represent the older stratum, and since their con¬ 
nections with the Weddids give rise to a series of 
extremely interesting questions. 

That Indian race which we call to-day the Indo- t H r riddle 
Melanid, or for short the Melanids (melanos-black, ® F THB 
hence the name) and which coincides with the EI ' AiiIDS ‘ 
progressive dark-skinned peoples of South India, 
has for a long time been a riddle and a source of 
annoyance to anthropology. It is true that the 
earliest observers, to whom Herodotus already 
belongs, and also a few of the early anthropologists 
who followed them, have already in the main put 
forward a correct view. But with the discovery 
of the Aryan group of languages and the extreme 
over-valuation of Sanskrit research in the second 
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half of the previous century, this view was forgotten 
and it became almost a dogma to see in India 
nothing but the contrast between “Aryans and 
“ Dravidians.” This is not correct even from a 
linguistic standpoint, because other language groups 
exist there, and it must inevitably lead to the 
greatest possible confusion when applied to racial 
matters. For it was quite clear, that among the 
Aryan language group, representatives of the most 
different races could be found. But in spite of this 
the obstinacy with which some authors spoke o) an 
Aryan “ race ” has given rise among laymen—also 
educated laymen—to a confusion, which remains even 
to-day. And it not infrequently happened that 
this lack of clarity on the part of the observer was 
used as an objection against science, against 
anthropology ! But yet matters become very simple, ^ 
as soon as one realises that peoples form oiil). 
linguistic groups and have primarily so tar .w 
definitions and questions of method are concerned 
nothing at all to do with the races, which are 
zoological groups only. 

But unfortunately the first attempt at a solution 
of the racial problems in India was still absolutely 
under the influence of the philologist’s conception of 
Aryans and Dravidians. Such was Bisley s racial 
division—an attempt to make languages and races 
parallel. This was bound to be a failure, if only 
because the Aryan languages are foreign languages, 
which were forced upon the native Indian peoples 
at quite a recent period in racial history and never 
could coincide with any of the older races indigenous 
to the country. Bace and speech do not coincide 
in the least in India. Bisley’s attempt inevitably 
led, therefore, not only to ethnological uncertainty, 
but also to the most apparent physico-anthropologieal 
contradictions. Thus it was rejected in most 
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quarters. But it must be emphasised that the 
honest and industrious attempt of Bisley—who 
collected important materials and made many 
valuable discoveries—did not at all merit the dis¬ 
regard which it finally achieved. For Bisley in his 
fundamental mistakes was simply in accordance 
with the general errors of his age. ^ We find that he 
placed our present-day iMelanids under the so-called 
Dravidian Type. This includes- hot only, for example, 
the really Melanid Vella ley's of Madras, but also the 
light-coloured Nair oflndid race, the very dark 
Kadr, of Malid race and the lighter-coloured Oraonof 
(iondid race—in a multi-coloured series. A Unitarian 
Dravidian race does .not exist. The Dravidian- 
speaking peoples do not represent one somatical type, 
but form part of many of the Indian races. On the 
other hand, the great body, of the jungle races do not 
appear at all in the classification of Bisley. Which 
somatic group then corresponds to the original 
Dravidians, and what is the philological place of the 
Melanid race ? 

Let us start with the somatic facts in order to 
find a solution of the problems associated with the 
position and origin of the Melanids. In South 
India among the Tamil, and in North India among 
some so-called aboriginal tribes of Bihar and Orissa, 
type groups with extremely dark brown-black skin 
appear. 1 he latter is an unmistakable characteristic 
of the southern races of men, of the Negrid circle 
of races. Further, the hair is of a somewhat stronger 
waviness than is the case with the Europid circle 
of races. The steeply ascending forehead thrusts 
itself forward over the eyes and indeed over the deep- 
set bridge of the nose. The nose is, however, quite 
narrow and moderately curved, with the nostrils 
of medium breadth. The result is, therefore, a 
definitely triangular shape. We shall find it once 
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again among the Indids. But, in spite of their 
breadth, the nostrils and the curve of the nose do 
not reveal any primitive characteristics. However, 
the chin, if often, and particularly in the case of 
women, not specially prominent, is by no means 
retreating. The mouth opening is also not curved 
as with the primitive Weddids, but straight; and 
the lips are full. 

One might regard the full lips and possibly also 
the strongly marked mesorrhiny as suggesting 
Negrid influence. But one must not forget that 
races out of the Europid racial circle, and among 
them the North-Indids with whom we are to deal 
later, also possess full bps. All the remaining 
characteristics of the Melanids, including the form 
of the eye-opening and the medium height of the 
body may, without hesitation be regarded—using 
the word in its wider sense—as Europid. And thus 
we are brought face to face with the paradox, that 
it would be possible to regard the Melanids as 
belonging to the “ white ” race, if they were not 
“ black.” 

With this the intermediate position of the Indo- 
Melanids becomes obvious. The dark colour of 
their skin is Negrid and an inheritance from the 
Southern Humanity, the shape of the base of the 
nose, of the lips, and chin and hair are between Negrid 
and Europid, the face and the bodily proportions 
are essentially of the Europid Northern Humanity. 
The special features of the race and the broad jaws, 
the overhanging and steep forehead, and the tri¬ 
angular base of the nose are possible in both racial 
circles. But attention must be drawn to the fact 
that very similar characteristics are to be found 
among the Indids, who belong unquestionably to 
the Europid circle of races. From this, we may 
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conclude that the Indids are to be regarded as the 
next related race out of the Europid racial circle. 
If we wish . to find the most closely related race out 
of the Negrid ■ circle of races then, we must look, 
not to the African Negroes to the west, but probably 
to progressive forms of North-Melanese Negroes 
(Melanesids) to the east. • This can be easily under¬ 
stood from geographical facts. 

A separate problem is however the relationship 
with the dark Malid secondary group of the Weddids. 
As we are here concerned with the only two groups 
of uark-skirmed southern races still remaining in 
India, one might be very much tempted to trace 
them back to one and the same proto-Negrid source. 
It is certain that they all, Malids as well as Melanids, 
and finally also the Melanesids, belong to the same 
broad contact fringe of the Negrid circle that borders 
on the races of the north. But if this assumption 
is to be accepted, it. can only be applied to periods 
far back in racial history, and for more recent 
periods one may assume a typological break-up of 
this proto-Negrid fringe of races. This indeed is 
probable if only on account of the great distance 
which separated them, and the relative isolation 
which consequently followed. We need hardly 
hesitate, therefore, to associate the proto-Negrid 
roots of the Malids with a proto-Negri toid layer, 
and the Melanids with a proto-Melanesid stratum. 

It is certain that the Melanid race in its process 
of development in the course of tens of thousands of 
years was submitted to a continuous “ Indidisa- 
tion.” This alone could lead, on the one hand, to 
the extraordinary dilution of the proto-Negrid 
characteristics, and on the other to the strong 
Indidisation of the facial features, which we notice 
to-day. The pressure from the north and the 
progressive Indidisation of the south . continued . 
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indeed even in historical times, a fact which is 
moreover absolutely in accordance with the course 
of the anthropo-dynamic currents in India as laid 
down above. This finds expression, for example, in 
the lighter colour of the skin common in the upper 
classes and in many of the later, and particularly the 
Brahman, immigrants. And in this way the greater 
part of the upper strata of the Melanids merges 
imperceptibly into the Indid type, while at the other 
extreme the lower strata, above all, in the jungle 
districts, merge into the Malids. Hence very interest¬ 
ing caste variations and tribal types arise. 

But in THE DISTRIBUTION of the Melanids, (and 
this is a question of great anthropo-dynamic interest) 
it is possible to distinguish two groups specially 
clearly separated. The one lies in the north-east 
comer of the Deccan highlands, and thus in the 
best protected area which these highlands can offer. 
The other is to be found in the alluvial plains to 
the extreme south-east of the peninsula, the area 
which lies more remote from the continent than 
any other. 

The northern type is to be found predominating 
among what were earlier called the Kolarian tribes, 
and this name— which, because of its many meanings, 
has • now-a-days been rejected by the linguists,— 
may be brought into use again in a more appropriate 
anthropological sense. The “ Kolids,” then, appear 
in their purest form among the Santals and Hos, while 
the real Mundas, and further south, the Soras are 
already to a large extent Gondidised. At the 
same time (as a somatic result of the pre-Aryan 
incursion on the Monkhmer-speaking jungle peoples 
(—later Mundarians from Indo-China as already 
mentioned—) quite a considerable intermixing with 
Palse-mongolids takes place. Thus " pure Kolid 
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types are relatively seldom found. But they appear 
in eastern Doab and Bengal among the lower classes, 
and they are by no means absent even in Rajputana. 
There is also a narrow band of Kolid types repre¬ 
sented in a few tribes and lower castes of the Eastern 
Ghats (e.g., Gadaba, Ghontara, Pano). In this 
way the connection with the southern main type, 
the real Melanids, is brought about. 

Already the Chenchus of the Mallamalais reveal 
transitions from Malid to Melanid types, and among 
the Yanadis of Sriharikota the Melanid element is 
altogether predominant. Also the rest of the 
population here, while representing an imperceptibly 
slow fusion of the Indids of the Telugu territory, is, 
in essential features, Melanid. The main body of 
the southern or real Melanids is to be found, how¬ 
ever, in the fertile alluvial lands of the old Carnatic, 
where nearly 20 millions of Tamils belong to them. 
The latent biodynamic pressure of these masses 
(caused, and aggravated by limitation of the means of 
existence in consequence of famines and wars) released 
itself towards Northern Ceylon, where the Tamils 
maintained themselves successfully against the 
older Malids (Weddas) and later Indids (Singhalese). 

The Melanid race has thus been defined. Let 
us now, on account of the frequent confusion between 
language and race in India (mentioned at the start) 
cast a brief glance also at its linguistic affinities. 
Among the Melanids of the north, Monkhmerian 
dialects (Mundari) predominate in the south Dra- 
vidian. Which of the two linguistic groups—if 
either of them—is the original mode of speech ? 
It is known that the northern Muhdari did not 
reach India till barely 4,000 years ago, and so we 
may leave it out of account. Race and language 
have here no original connection with each other. 
This, by the way, must also be said with regard 
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to the remaining part of northern India, for Aryan 
is also a foreign language which has forced its way 
into India even at a later period than Mundari. 
And so there remains Dravidian. But Dravidian, 
which in the north of India was only recently forced 
out by Aryan [and still remains—and this is typical- - 
predominantly in the refuge areas of the jungle 
peoples] is still to be found in the south among 
pure Indid peoples, as e.g., among the Malabarese, 
the Telugus, and most of the Kanarese. Therefore, 
we may presume that Dravidian can be regarded 
as the original language of the Indids. But then 
Dravidian must be a “ foreign ” language for the 
Melanids whose original language is entirely lost. 
The change of language among the Melanids thus 
finds its somatic counterpart in the racial strati¬ 
fication, which continued to bring Indid elements 
right into historic times. 

We see, therefore, that the more mobile languages 
were pushed in from the north, layer after layer 
upon the races of India, who for economic reasons 
were rooted firmly in the soil, and that it is no longer 
possible for race and language to coincide as in 
original times. It is just this process which, gives 
us possibilities for important conclusions in the 
racial history. The original language of the Melanids 
has disappeared—although it may be that small 
remnants can still be found in the race which now 
stands on the next lower plane, namely, the Malids. 
The dialects of the Panyer or Kadr (Kadar) or 
Kurumber, however, have not yet been analysed by 
exact philological methods. 

And now all that remains for us is the treatment 
of the last racial group in India, the Indids them¬ 
selves. This group is in point of numbers by far 
the most important, and it is also the most active 
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? roup in India from the standpoint of racial history, 
t is, therefore, worthy to bear the name of the whole 
subcontinent. Risley, it is true, threw great parts 
of the Indids into his “ Dravidian ” race which 
covered all Indian races and placed other parts 
(separated only spacially, but by no means typo- 
logically) into his “Aryan” races. Let us leave 
these unhappy designations out of account! Deniker 
and Haddon have already begun to speak instead 
of an Indo-Afghan race to avoid continual mistakes 
and confusion. 

The Indids show a remarkable symmetry in 
their proportions and features. Their physique is 
slim and graceful. They are only moderately tall, 
a fact which still further emphasises the impression 
of gracefulness, particularly in the case of the 
women. As with all south Europid races (Mediter- 
ranid, Orientalid, Indid), long heads, long faces, 
light-brown skin, and black moderately-waved hair, 
are to be found. On the other hand, special 
characteristics of the Indids are sloping slightly 
protruding, narrow foreheads, fairly thick lips and 
noses which are massive at the root and become 
downwards steadily broader, so that a triangular 
base results. The jaw is somewhat broader than 
is the case with the sister races. The face is much 
smaller and the chin less prominent, a fact which 
often creates a certain impression of softness. The 
wide opening of the eyelids may be mentioned as 
specially beautiful; very often, particularly in the 
case of women, a slightly S-shaped curve of the brim 
of the upper lid is noticeable. It makes its appear¬ 
ance particularly when the gaze is half cast-down, 
and is to be found from the oldest periods of Indian 
art in the representation of gods and goddesses. 

The men show no primitive characteristics, but 
these still appear among the women, for example, 
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in the slightly distended nostrils, the moderately 
retreating chin and the full, child-like, downward- 
bent mouth. Of course, it is not always easy here 
to exclude a slight influence from the side of the 
Gondids with whom a close dovetailing exists for 
thousands of years. The warm light-brown colour 
of the skin merges partially, particularly in the 
Doab, Orissa, and Malabar, into wheat-yellow shades. 
It often gives the soft velvety skin of the women 
a warm and shimmering golden tone which has been 
celebrated for thousands of years in the poetry and 
prose of the poeple as particularly attractive and 
charming. The lower classes like to seek the 
attainment of the ideal of beauty by the use of 
saffron, and among the upper classes by avoiding 
the light of the sun. Both also like to improve the 
form of the hair. For the despised Gondids have 
slightly curly hair, and so straight hair became the 
racial ideal. This is secured by the frequent appli¬ 
cation of oil and force. Similar things happen, 
as is well known, in other parts of the globe also. 

The distribution of the Indids extends from 
Central Afghanistan and Baluchistan (the former 
nucleal area of the latest arrivals in India—the 
“ New-Indians ”) to deep into the open area and 
plains of India. Thus the whole of the Doab, and 
the whole of the Central Deccan, the whole of the 
west-coast (including south-eastern Ceylon) and 
the northern section of the east-coast are Indid 
land. Besides, there are many little dynamic colonial 
settlements eating into the heart of the area still 
occupied by the primitive Gondid peoples, as for 
example, in the Narbada Valley, in Chhattisgarli, 
and also in Mysore. 

But on the other hand, through the absorption 
of elements from neighbouring groups, numerous 
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well-marked district types (Gautypen) and racial 
stratifications have arisen. That applies to Orissa, 
Bengal, the Doab, and Maharashtra. (Analysis of 
them and their names would lead us too far.) 
Moreover, some groups being isolated in the special 
local areas, have also led to the appearance of well- 
marked local types. That applies, above all, to 
Malabar, where the “ Keralid ” type is to be found, 
and to the southern fringe of the Himalayas, where 
the small underset Indid mountain type (“Ga rhwalid” 
type) extends along the southern slopes. However, 
the Gondid type is also still to be found in a very 
pure form in colonial country, as for example, in 
Chhattisgarh. 

But also among the Indids (as was the case with 
the Weddids and Melanids) it is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish two large somatic sub-groups. So far, our 
description and exposition of the distribution has 
only referred to the main body of Indids, those whom 
one might describe as the “ Gracil-Indids,” and who 
represent the physically smaller and more graceful 
element. On the other hand, the more one goes 
to the north and north-west, the more one finds 
that taller, coarser-boned people predominate, people 
whose skins are still lighter in colour, and who are 
marked by a very strong growth of the beard, and 
somewhat thicker lips. We designate them “ North- 
lndids.” They are to be found in the Doab, namely, 
in the upper strata and especially among the 
military castes, and represent the main body of the 
population of the entire Punjab, where the Sikhs 
form one of their most characteristic groups. From 
here they spread out towards Afghanistan and 
Kashmir, and are well represented in Rajputana, 
where the Rajputs constitute an- extremely well- 
characterised caste type; they are not infrequently 
to be recognised in mixed peoples of the Mahratha 
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area; and finally they are also to be found as far as 
Mysore. .Even the Tamil area and Malabar are not 
quite free from their influence, though this comes 
chiefly from small and already strongly intermixed 
groups, who as soldiers or traders from the north 
penetrated to the south often only in very recent 
times. In the south they have maintained themselves, 
in a form which is really pure, only in a single spot, 
viz:, in the isolated hill-country of the Nilgiris among 
the Todas. The latter are an absolutely isolated rem¬ 
nant of an old north-Indid pastoral people who 
have maintained a remarkable racial purity. 

We have now described the type and the distri¬ 
bution of the races, and also their sub-groups, and 
we may now summarise in a table what we have 
said. The most important somatic groups for 
India are, therefore, as follows:— 


I. Weddid group 

1. Gondid race 

2. Malid sub-race 


| Ancient-India.ns. 


II. Melanid group 

3. Melanid race 

4. Kolid sub-race 

III. Indid group 

5. Indid race 

6. North-Indid sub-race 
See figures 1—11 


} 


Black-Indians. 


| New-Indians. 


Now—and only now—we are also in the position 
to attempt a description of the racial history of 
India in general and in particular of southern India 
and Mysore. The discussion and valuation of the 
questions of space and a short description of the 
somatic groups were necessary preliminaries. 
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districts, and which, moreover, on account of its adversaries 
long contact with newer and ever-advancing races 
has been most completely broken up, is clearly 
the dark-skinned group. This group is represented 
to-day by the Melanids and Malids, whose dark 
forefathers may best be brought together under 
the name Indo-Negrids, and associated with the 
\Y estern Negrids of Africa and the Eastern Negrids 
of Melanesia. One is, however, not entitled to use 
this name (Indo-Negrids) to-day, because as a 
result of the extraordinary dilution which the 
original Negrid blood in India underwent, it would 
call up a false picture of present conditions. But 
for the earliest period of racial history, it is no doubt 
quite right. At that time, the Indo-Negrids covered 
the whole of the peninsula and stood in direct 
contact with the eastern and western wings of 
Southern Humanity, a connection not yet broken 
either in a^ spacial or genetic way. It is not im¬ 
possible or'improbable that there existed already 
two or more different sub-races among the Indo- 
Negrids, the one of smaller stature, more primitive 
and living in the forests (Proto-Negritids), the other 
of higher stature, and more progressive, living in 
the open country (Proto-Melanids). 

Their first adversaries, if one can at this early 
period give them the name, were the Weddids. 

They represent the advance-guard of the northern 
races who were pushing forward. They are, moreover, 
the race at the southernmost fringe of the latter, 
and like all such marginal groups (and above 
all those pushed into the tropical forests so hostile 
to development) they are a group with a particularly 
primitive build. But it is improbable that so 
early any really warlike conflicts took place between 
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the Indo-Negrids and the Proto-Weddids—at what 
was possibly an inter-glacial period. It is hardly 
possible that these races should have stood on a 
higher level of civilisation than the Proto-civilisation 
( AUkultur .), and this, as it is well known, was always 
and everywhere of an un-warlike nature. And 
so it has never made any attempt to oust others, 
hut was always itself ousted, or penetrated by 
neighbouring races. That is clearly shown m the 
case of the Weddids in their relations to the Pate- 
mongolids. It is shown in a similar way in India 
by their relations to the Indo-Negrids. For, as the 
result of this contact, we have to-day the Malids. 
These Malids were like a contact-wall which the 
slowly advancing Weddids pushed before them 
from the north of India as far as the primitive 
forest-districts of the south. The extraordinary 
antiquity of this penetration is confirmed by the 
complete harmonisation of the physical character¬ 
istics of the Malid type. 

It is difficult for us to regard these later events 
as of an earlier date than the beginning of the 
post-glacial period. For it was not until this period 
that the great dislodgments in the northern hemi ¬ 
sphere began, viz., after the opening up of those areas 
in Central Asia, which had previously been shut 
off by glaciers and lakes. It was also as a result 
of this that more highly differentiated races were 
pushing southwards. As a consequence, the Weddids, 
being in their turn, pushed further forward, took 
possession of nearly all India. Of course, in doing 
so, they were not yet concerned with the dense 
forest areas in which they live to-day, but only with 
what was originally open bush-land country. This 
offered the ranging hunter his easiest prey. But 
that these Proto-Gondids, as they may best be 
designated, belonged already to a higher stage of 
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hunters and collectors, is very probable in view of our 
present ethnographic knowledge. We may assume, 
therefore, that after the primitive cultural stage 
{Altkultur ) of the Malids followed the hunters’ totem- 
ism of the early Gondids. It was the totemism which 
gave them a cultural superiority over the older Indo- 
Negrid stratum, at least over their Proto-Malid part. 
And this superiority is exploited. The present result, 
namely, the broad Gondid intrusion into the whole 
of the Central Deccan, makes this sufficiently clear. 

The pressure of the northern races upon the 
Weddo-Gondids on their southern fringe must have 
reached an insupportable degree after the invention 
of agriculture. This invention is one of the greatest 
intellectual achievements of humanity, which first 
made possible a real advance in civilisation and 
gave its beneficiaries an impetus to expand, which 
is similar to that given to-day to the adherents of 
the machine civilisation. In southern Eurasia, there¬ 
fore, all the suitable land in Iran and north-west 
India must have quickly fallen into the hands of the 
first advancing northern race. That was the Indid 
race. Their advance along the rivers and river- 
plains of the fertile and open valleys is even to-day 
clearly to be recognised. It was rendered more • 
rapid by the slow drying-up, in the post-glacial 
period, of the lakes which had covered Iran, and 
also by the drying-up of the Indus melting waters. 
And so the Weddid race with its totemism was 
compelled to yield before the Indid race with its 
matriarchy and its primitive agriculture. 

It was only now, and for the first time, that larger 
masses of men could be fed, thickly-populated 
settlements could be -formed, and finally even real 
towns could arise. So far as the suitable culturable 
soil went, all the available land could be taken 
into possession almost without difficulty ; and of 
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course, in cases of struggle, it could also be conquered 
with the help of the superior technical aids. This 
was, no doubt, to a certain extent necessary, for the 
totemistic stage possesses everywhere a warlike 
character. And thus the hatred between the more 
highly civilised Indid peoples and the so-called 
Indian aborigines loses itself in the uncertain light 
of earliest pre-historic times, and is nothing else 
than the expression of the struggle between rival 
civilisations which is deeply embedded in the 
thoughts and feelings of the peoples concerned. 
Of course to-day, with the continuous pushing-on 
of races and civilisations (which have ever been in 
continuous movement and transformation since 
mankind came to exist) much of the primitive fndid, 
matriarchal civilisation has been pressed into the 
old Weddid layers, and has developed here as in the 
other parts of the world, a typical hybrid civilisation 
of totemism and matriarchy combined. Even 
to-day most of the Weddids have only accepted the 
lowest stage of plant-cultivation, namely, mattock¬ 
using cultivation, and only in a few cases have they 
reached the higher stage of plough-using cultivation. 
Now the advancing Indids first pushed across the 
Indus into the plains of the Ganges and through 
the valley of the Narbada into the great cultivable 
area of the Central Deccan. But in later times, they 
penetrated also into the more remote districts. 
And here the old matriarchal system or parts of 
it could maintain itself to the present day. Orissa, the 
south, and above all, Malabar (which is remarkably 
shut off from the rest of India) are clear proofs 
of this. 

The quickly advancing Proto-Indids, after taking 
possession of the Central Deccan, broke through the 
Gondids and Indo-Negrids of the Eastern Ghats 
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by way of the Godaveri and the Kistna rivers, and 
thereby separated the Indo-Negrids into a northern 
wing (Kolids) and a southern wing (Melanids), and 
then spread themselves over the eastern coastal 
plains. That means the end of the Indo-Negrids. 

For, from now onwards, the fertile plains of the 
extreme'south -of India also stand in direct contact 
with that part of mankind which was already really 
civilised. In those early times, this is still identical 
with the belt of southern Europid races. (The 
chain passes from Tartessos by way of Crete, Egypt, 

Ur, Elam and Nala as far as Mohenjodaro.) But 
the new civilisation was able to establish itself on 
the suitable soil of the south—in a protected area 
which lay far distant from the original home of the 
infiltrating agriculturists of Indid blood. And thus 
it possessed a strong power of resistance. Despite 
the many immigratory waves and many conquering 
peoples who came from the north,' the diluted 
remains of the old Indo-Negrid races of the plains were 
able to maintain themselves up to the present day. 

Certainly, with the new civilisation, there set in 
also a complete ethical and linguistic change as 
described above, for the south took over the 
matriarchal Dravidianism of the Indids. 

The south indeed was to become the preserver Last raoiat, 
of it. Once again the protected position of the WAVBS - 
alluvial plains of Southern India, behind their 
double wall of woods in north and south, plays a 
great part. The last great racial wave which 
forced its way into India, was, therefore, not quite 
able to reach this area. These are the North-Indids 
and their numerous associates from other races. 

They arose out of the half-nonjadic warlike pastoral 
peoples of Central Asia and brought with them the 
Aryan language and the Aryan social system of 
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patriarchy. Aryaniam, patriarchy and the North- 
Indid race have only partially succeeded, however, 
in conquering southern India ; for the most part they 
remained caught in the racial filter of the Deccan, 
the southern end of which, in Mysore, can even 
to-day be sharply distinguished from the Tamil south. 

We have now reached the threshold of historical 
times. For everywhere in the old world the erup¬ 
tion of West-Eurasiatic nomadic peoples out of 
Central Asia represents the beginning of world 
history; the already weakened matriarchy with 
its splendid late-civilisations is everywhere destroyed 
by the wild patriarchal and half-nomadic peoples ; 
and only gradually, out of the ruins, the new and 
still modern world civilisation takes its rise and 
begins to flourish. With these events, we are 
concerned with the second great eruption of the 
northern peoples in post-glacial times, and from a 
historical standpoint, with the final stage of the 
epoch of the great movements in mankind. It 
brought about the Indo-European of the old 
totemistic and matriarchal Europe, the break-up 
of the old matriarchal civilisation of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and of the east, and it also brought about the 
fall of the matriarchal Dravidians in India. These 
still live on in the oldest semi-historical traditions 
under the name of Nagas. It was those Nagas or 
snake-worshippers (the earth-creeping snake belongs 
everywhere to. the earth-cultivating matriarchy just 
as the symbols of the bull and moon) who founded 
the wonderful city of Nala in Baluchistan and the 
no less wonderful Harappa and Mohenjodaro. These 
civilisations broke up under the attack of the rough 
nomadic Aryan peoples. But not so the race. 
It is true that the Indians took over the foreign 
language and the foreign civilisation, and that 
they felt as Aryans, and thought in Aryan ways; 
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but the race remained. Here also (as in the south) 
agriculture with its masses of people provided the 
necessary strength to resist. That was everywhere 
the case with the south-Europid civilisations from 
Tartessos as far as Mobenjodaro. Only more or 
less small invasions were possible, which—as with 
all these so-called racial waves—tdbk place in 
innumerable advances and thrusts, and during many 
centuries, many thousands of years. It is thus 
indeed that the Indid race has been pushed out of 
the north-west of India, while in the more thickly- 
populated belts in the east, the new arrivals form 
only a thin layer either between or over the old 
inhabitants. A good example is the stratification in 
the plain of the Ganges—Melanid, Weddid, Indid, 
North-Indid—which is to-day still quite evident 
and easy of analysis. That the last great advance 
of races upon India, the North-Indid, also reached 
the south only in small infiltrating groups or as 
upper layers has been already pointed out above. 
It is very probable that the pastoral nomadism of 
many of the North-Indid peoples has played a 
great part in their movements. 

Quick diffusion and wandering over land suitable 
for-grazing was still possible in the case of the mobile 
herdsmen at a time when the agriculturists, lo ng 
before deeply rooted in the soil, had taken in every 
inch of the arable alluvial river plains. And it 
is certainly not unjustifiable to assume that many 
of the primitive and predominantly North-Indid 
tribes, and also the lower classes of peoples of this 
race, had preserved the old Central-Asiatic pastoral 
nomadism in a purer form than other tribes or 
higher classes. An advance southwards was for them 
comparatively easy—easier in any case than the 
struggle for existence among the highly civilised 
I peoples, where space already was becoming limited. 
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This is bio-dynamically very important. Of course 
for small wandering groups the danger of cultural, 
indeed of racial, destruction was always near. 

As a matter of fact, only a single North-Indid 
group has maintained itself in the south in a clearly 
distinguishable form : they are the Todas, who in 
the cultural stage of wandering herdsmen succeeded 
at a very early period in racial history in breaking 
through the older racial belts (the Malids, the 
Weddids and the Indids), and achieved a position 
of relative security on the lonely mountain-meadows 
of the Nilgiris. In sociological matters, however, 
their mode of life greatly changed. But their 
economic mode of life continued as before, and so 
did the race. That they are “ indigenous ” to the 
Nilgiris from “earliest” times—as is often stated---is 
certainly not the case. Not only do the traditions 
prove this, but also the relics of prehistoric civilisa¬ 
tions, which can in no way be brought into connections 
with the Todas. But that is just what we should 
expect from an offshoot of the latest racial penetra¬ 
tion into India. This brings us already to the 
last section of Indian racial history, a section which 
is partly already authenticated by history, and 
for which prehistorical evidence exists. 

Into this period fall three other, but this time 
smaller, racial invasions of India, which, to a 
greater or less extent, influence the somatic character 
of the population. They are, in chronological order, 
the inroads of the Palse-mongolkls, the Turanids and 
the Orientalids. (See Figs. 12-14). We need only 
devote a few words to them. Of course they 
illustrate the effect of currents of anthropo-dynamic 
pressure, but they represent very slow long-lasting 
processes, not short, powerful thrusts. 

At a time when the whole of the plains in Northern 
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FOREIGN STRAINS IN INDIA: ORIENTALID TYPE: 
A MUSALMAN JUGGLER. 






India had for a long time been regarded as the 
“ old ” homeland of the Indids, no Indid had yet 
set foot in remote Malabar. In the area of the 
Ganges river the thick forests (remnants of which 
existed as late as the time of the Mogul Emperors) 
had as early as 1000 B. C. been considerably 
perforated, and thus at this early period, the splendid 
and powerful Magadha could arise, and Ayodhya 
could become a radiant centre of civilisation. On 
the other hand, in the areas apart from the main 
anthropo-dynamic thrust-lines, i.e., away from the 
alluvial river-plains pointing eastwards, the process 
of Indid penetration still continues to-day. What 
took place in Malva and Kanauj two thousand or 
three thousand years ago, is taking place in abso¬ 
lutely the same way to-day in Orissa and Central 
India. We cannot discuss this. For what our 
brief sketch can give is only the broad outlines in 
racial movements. Their interest is certainly 
greater, when they are analysed for different natural 
areas. But we propose to do that later in a book 
form. Here it is only possible to draw attention 
to the fact that penetration and stratification have 
taken place in many different ways and each single 
case has to be investigated and chronologically 
treated for itself. 

This process can already be traced prehistorically 
and historically in the case of the three most recent 
waves. For these waves of the (1) Palse-mongolids, 
(2) Turanids and (3) Orientalids coincide with the 
inroads of (1) the Monkhmer peoples from Indo-China 
and with (2) the so-called Hunnish and the so-called 
Turkish inroads in North-west India from the 
time of Alexander to 1000 A. D., and with (3) the 
military attacks and the trading advance of the 
so-called Muhammedans during the last thousand 
years. Here also it is not possible to go into details. 
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Our survey of the racial history of India is now 
in its broad outlines complete, and the position op 
Mysore follows as a matter of course. 

As originally in the whole of India, so here, the 
Indo-Negrids form the oldest part of the population. 
This is shown by the admixture of Melanid traits, 
particularly among the lower castes in the plains, 
as well as in the completely Malid sections of the 
forest peoples. But the latter, i.c., the contact 
belt between the old Indo-Negrids and the Weddids 
infiltrating from the north, by far out-number the 
Melanid racial remnants. We therefore must 
regard the Malids as the aborigines of the Mysore 
bush-country. It was the Indids of a later date 
who forced them on to the thick tropical rain forests, 
where they still live to-day. That undoubtedly took 
place in a relatively late period of racial history, at 
a time when the northern areas of the Deccan had. 
for the most part already fallen into the hands of 
the Indids. Mysore, and above all, the nucleal area 
with the capital and the home of the old line of 
princes, had, therefore, remained for a long time under 
the rule of the wandering jungle-hunters. The 
opening-up of the land does not take place, as we 
shall see, till the beginning of historical times. 
Thus the Indid peoples coming from the north 
pushed only very slowly and very late their wav 
into the extreme southern corner of the Deccan 
ousting the primitive Malids with comparatively 
little difficulty, but did not go beyond the edge 
of the Deccan plateau. For, firstly, the Ghats lay 
here intersected with ravines and covered with 
thickets, and, secondly, on the other side of the 
eastern forest bar were the Melanids, who had long 
ago developed into an active and ingenious agri¬ 
cultural people. And thus it comes about that the 
forest bar marks in a clear-cut way the dividing 
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__population lias here also taken its rise 

(e"g~ Pulayer) But, on the whole, the Indid peoples 
who forced their way last of all into Malabar, have 
kept themselves very pure, indeed they have 
developed into a very ch racteristic sub-type—the 
Keralid type. 

But Mysore itself which represents a much older 
area of colonisation, shows in consequence also a 
more complete dovetailing with older elements. 
One noticeable feature is that the Weddid-Malid 
strata are almost entirely absent in the open nucleal 
areas of Mysore. They appear only in the border 
districts towards the forest, i.e., in the taluks of 
Shimoga and Kadur. On the other hand, the 
population in the Central areas of Mysore has already 
developed into a characteristic local-type (Gau 
Typus). That applies above all to the peasant castes— 
the “ back-bone of the land ”—e.g., the Vakkaliga 
(Okkaliga). Among the lower castes, such as the 
Holeya' and Madiga, traces of Melanid blood are 
more evident. It is possible, however, that these 
latter date back only to historical times. 

With regard to Mysore, another series of racial 
elements, whose origin is to be sought exclusively 
in the north, must still be considered. First of all, 
the North-Indid element is in some cases very clearly 
to be seen. In the present condition of our know¬ 
ledge, it is impossible to make any statement as 
to the strata or classes of people with which it is 
bound up, but its existence as such is indisputable. 
It forms the hyphen between the outlying section 
of the Todas and the compact mass of the North- 
Indids in the Punjab. Further, particularly in 
north-west Mysore, the Turanoid element is very 
much in evidence, that type which for great parts 
of the Mahratta country is most characteristic as 
the “ West-brachid type."’ It extends far down to the 
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south. On the other hand, the Palae-mongolid 
penetration into the open country of Mysore plays, 
so far as my observations go, only a very small 
part, and is also very little in evidence among the 
Malids of Mysore— e.g., the Kurumber, etc. But 
nevertheless at least traces of its existence are to 
be found even here in the extreme south. That 
the final and most recent racial wave over India, 
the Orientalid, has reached Mysore also, is suffici¬ 
ently well-known from history and will be briefly 
discussed later. But here also the effects on the 
racial type as such were comparatively small. Of 
course traces of Orientalid race are to be found, e.g., 
among the Madiga—a fact which is not surprising. 
We see, therefore, that, with the exception of the 
Gondids, all racial inroads made into India penetrated 
also as far as Mysore, which as a result of its 
geographical position at the southern point of the 
Deccan plateau, possesses a special anthropological 
importance. 

The movements in racial history described above 
are in part already linked up with prehistoric cultural 
movements; and in part they belong also to the 
periods of semi-historical legends, and finally to 
historical times. Let us examine to what extent 
prehistory, epic and legendary traditions, and 
finally authentic history are able to sustain our 
deductions. 

The best evidence is to be expected from the side 
of PREHISTORY. But unfortunately the study of the 
Indian prehistory is still in its earliest beginnings. 
Nevertheless, the evidence which already does exist 
and can with much caution be used, fits without 
difficulty into the. probable events of racial history. 
If we leave out of account the quite uncertain 
eolithic stone remains (said to be of tertiary ori gin ), 
then we must regard a typical coup-de-poing 



civilisation as the oldest clearly definable cultural 
stratum in India. Although, the stratagraphical 
statements about the origin are lor the most 
part very inadequate, their character proves that 
we are here concerned with some of the most 
ancient cultural activities of man. It must be 
ascribed to neanderthaloid hominids. Of their 
existence in India we made no special mention above, 
because no remains, or at any rate no remains worth 
mentioning, have survived to the present day. 
Nevertheless, we must assume that as everywhere 
else, so in India, mankind passed through a pre- 
human stage (Pithecanthropus? etc. Pre-homo) 
after which came the early human stage (Neander¬ 
thal, Khodesia, Soloensis : arch-homo) and finally the 
ancient human stage (Aurignac, Proto-Australids) 
cape Flats—before the man of the modern times, the 
Homo alluvialis, appeared. We have only taken into 
consideration the latter in our account of the racial 
groups still existing. But the old Indian c oup-de-poing 
(hand-axe) civilisation is older than the oldest races 
existing to-day. We may term it with Menghmthe 
Madrasien, because it has been found, above all, m the 
costal laterits and the river alluvial soils of south 
India and the Deccan. It undoubtably existed also 
in the area covered at the present day by Mysore, 
and indeed in both its types: the exceptionally 
coarse older hand-axe stratum, and a later Acheulean- 
like civilisation. They date back to a late inter¬ 
glacial age. That is evident from their entire 
typological character, and is, moreover, proved by 
the discovery of a stone hand-axe in the Narbada 
Valley. This object lay 90 cm. beneath an undis¬ 
turbed layer of fossil fauna which was 6 m. deep. 
The resemblance to the contemporaneous civilisations 
extending into Africa and southern Europe, is most 
evident. Thus the connection of the dark-skinned 




southern Humanity is demonstrable in cultural 
spheres also. 

The Indo-Negrids could not possibly have 
differentiated themselves at this early period. But 
the finds dating from the younger stone-age, which 
next followed, may certainly be associated with 
them. Unfortunately, most of the accounts of the 
finds are in this case also so inexact that it is not 
possible to date them chronologically. But a few 
stratagraphic hints and above all, the character 
of the flints prove that the two old Indian coup-de- 
poinff civilisations were followed immediately after¬ 
wards by two flake civilisations. These also clearly 
reveal typological connections with the west. The 
line of connection extends right into Africa where 
the Tumba civilisation of the northern Congo area 
shows points of relationship. This relationship need 
not cause surprise for we are dealing here as there 
with zones of racial contact between the southern 
Humanity and the advancing northern Humanity. 
The result is naturally “ contact races ” in east and 
west, leading in India finally to the differentiation 
of the Indo-Negrids. 

These Indo-Negrids, forerunners of the present- 
day Melanid races, came to be gradually infiltrated 
by the Weddids. One is inclined therefore to bring 
the second and more highly developed flake civilisa¬ 
tion into connection with the pre-Gondid Weddids. 
One feature of this civilisation was already a rough kind 
of pottery ornamented by the impression of wedge- 
shaped pieces of wood and also a richly varied and 
finely worked inventory of flints. We give it the name 
microlith civilisation. It is particularly well establish¬ 
ed in Mahrana Pahar in the Yindhyas, and it would be 
very interesting and important to know how far south 
its influence may have extended. But up to the 
present time it has not been found in Mysore. 
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The next cultural stratum to he found in India 
is already very well characterised by the occurrence 
of the so-called sausage-shaped axe. This is to 
he found, as a rule, in association with plant cultiva¬ 
tion and seems to stand in a certain relationship 
to the more or less matriarchally organised^ lake¬ 
dwelling farmers of the early history of Europe 
and the East. Now in India, the Indids represent 
the next racial wave. And it seems all the more 
justifiable to ascribe to them parts of the sausage-axe 
civilisation, in that they are without doubt the 
bearers of agriculture and matriarchy into India. 
All these things are to be found associated as well 
in Europe, in North Africa, and in the East—that is 
to say, in areas more or less definitely connected 
with the south European belt of races (Mediter¬ 
raneans) to which of course the Indids also belong. 
Talcing with them their agriculture and their 
matriarchy the sausage-shaped axe civilisations even 
push themselves into racial and cultural complexes 
originally entirely foreign to them, e.g., in Africa. 
Into the many interesting separate problems asso¬ 
ciated herewith, we cannot enter here. But we 
may point out that we presume that in India with 
the appearance of the sausage-shaped axe civilisations 
and the civilisations associated with it, the rise of 
the first village civilisations took place. 

But only the town, civilisations are archseologically 
proved in India. They still stand in close relation¬ 
ship with the great cultural centres of early man 
in Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. That is shown most 
clearly by the cultural relics from Nala, Harappa, 
and Mohenjodaro. Their influence continues even 
up to the present-day in the Indian High Civilisation. 
The racial composition is also quite clear. We are 
concerned primarily with long-headed people out 
of the south Europid circle of races, whom we are 
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already allowed to call Indids although, as is quite 
intelligible, there are various other strains, among 
which the Turanid element is specially prominent. 
Here too, therefore, we find racial parallels with 
the early history of Mesopotamia where the 
racial composition is very similar. With this we are 
standing perhaps somewhere in the period between 
3000 B. C. and 2000 B. C. That might well be 
the time of the first Indid advances out of the 
Indus area along the open eastwards-pointing river 
corridors of the Deccan. Relative over-population, 
and continuous drying-up of the old settlement 
areas, and finally the ever increasing pressure and 
the gradual infiltration of the warrior-herdsmen of 
Central Asia (which was soon to develop into a 
mighty advance) was naturally to bring about 
movements of expansion. 

The destructive blow of the half nomadic warrior- 
herdsmen broke in upon the peaceful and prosperous 
Indus towns with the Aryans and led at first to 
their almost complete cultural destruction and to 
a considerable racial overflooding. At this period, 
the Deccan and also Mysore inevitably became 
refuge areas of the older races and civilisations. 
In and around the Nilgiri area, we find traces of 
considerable cultural activities, for which, it is true, 
an exact chronological dating is unfortunately also 
not yet possible. But it can be ascribed neither 
to the Todas (who were not only of more recent 
date, but were also quite different in their civilisa¬ 
tion) nor to the Badagas who only immigrated in 
the last few centuries. With its rich pottery, urns, 
figures and images, and with its numerous mighty 
stone memorials, the dolmens, cromlechs and 
kistvaens, it presents a rich and imposing picture. 
Indeed it is too rich to be ascribed to a single wave 
of civilisation. The existence of the stone monuments 
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need not distrub us—neither here nor in the 
Central Deccan,—for these have played a part in 
Europe and indeed everywhere, among all kinds 
of peoples and all kinds of cultural groups. And 
so one must also in the case of the stone monuments 
of the Nilgiris avoid the false conclusion that they 
are perhaps connected with the Mundarians and 
Palse-mongolids and in that way to associate them 
with the very minute traces of Palse-mongolid racial 
influence in South India. But it is very regrettable 
that no systematic and methodic inquiry has here 
been undertaken. 

We have now reached the threshold of historical, 
times. This is among the more highly civilised 
peoples preluded by a period in which epics and 
legends are created. And although the contents 
of these epics and sages are in India dark and vague, 
and although they have in latex adaptations been 
mishandled and changed, nevertheless from time 
to time a few historically explicable, indeed here 
and there provable facts shine through. They 
are of course only to be accepted with the greatest 
care and the severest criticism. 

If in the great Indian epics, the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana , their original creators, the Aryan- 
speaking warrior-herdsmen, express their contempt 
and hatred of the splendid citadels and of the 
treasures of the godless inhabitants of the country 
invaded, when "they strike the power and the 
depravity of these “ Nit gas,” then it is quite clear 
that here the opposition between the half-barbaric 
North-Indid warrior-herdsmen and the old and 
teautifil civilisation of the Indids finds expression. 
Certainly, as the Aryan pressure and inroads began 
as early as the second thousand B. C. in north-west 
India, it was to be expected that by the time the 
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epics came to be written down in the second half 
of the first thousand years B. 0., a considerable 
merging of the civilisation and races should have 
taken place which destroyed many of the older 
versions. But it can still be seen what great diffi¬ 
culties the matriarchal Dravidians put in the way 
of the Aryan military dictatorships in the assertion 
of power. Once overcome, the Dravidians began 
instantly to work incessantly at their restoration. 
And this with success, till in the centuries preceding 
the Christian era, the centres of political power and 
civilisation again lay completely in Indid hands ; and 
it was at this time that out of the subordinate bards, 
maintained by local chieftains of the pastoral war¬ 
riors, and after their merging with the highly educated 
Naga priesthood, Brahmanism and Hinduism grew up. 

The old epics reveal a second contrast—that 
between the civilised peoples, the philosophically 
schooled and military superior inhabitants of the 
fertile plains, and the wild jungle peoples. Here for 
the first time and already clearly defined, the contrast 
between the inhabitants of the open country and the 
forest area comes into view, the contrast which is 
still, to-day so characteristic for the broad outlines 
of the racial picture of India. The “ black,” small, 
broad-nosed, primitive inhabitants were regarded 
as evil and disgusting spirits, they were compared 
with monkeys and called monkeys, and they were 
as Rdkshasas and Asuras reviled and cursed by the 
priests, because they molested the hermits. These 
religious hermits are, however, really nothing but 
the messengers and skirmishers of the advancing 
Indid and North-Indid colonists. The “ Asuras,” 
therefore, seek nothing else but to defend their 
home country, just as the Nagas did. 

That at this time, that is to say, about the 
beginning of the first Millennium, the matriarchal. 
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snake-worshipping Nagas had already penetrated 
as far as Mysore, is, according to the contents of the 
Bamayawj,, very probable. Moreover, it is just in 
Mysore that even up to the present day, very con¬ 
siderable remains of the older Indian civilisation 
have survived. Thus nearly every village possesses 
even to-day its snake-image which is accorded divine 
worship, and the killing of a snake is still considered 
an abhorrent act, and further the goddess Mariamma, 
who is in reality identical with the Magnamater of 
the pre-Aryan matriarchy of the southern-Europid 
racial belt (Ishtar, Astarte, Isis, etc.), still plays 
a very important part. Nowhere else has so much 
old oriental civilisation been preserved as in South 
India. We cannot go into details here. 

If we assume that during the first Millennium 
before Christ there was an Indid population in 
Mysore, it can, of course, only have been a question 
of small diffused colonial cells of expansion, on 
soil specially favourable for cultivation and at 
suitable traffic junctions. The Indids in Mysore 
at that time still stood, therefore, entirely in an 
attitude of defence. Round their small settlements, 
and the narrow and short belts of cultivated soil, 
extended the endless expanse of thick uninterrupted 
jungle. They were surrounded by food-gathering 
peoples or by wandering tribes of hunters. And 
if the former for the most part retreated peacefully 
and timidly before them, there were many hard 
struggles with the Gondid totemists, or perhaps 
already totemistic-matriarchal jungle peoples. Echoes 
of these struggles may be heard in the epics, 
particularly in the Ramayana. Written down by 
the time of the great restoration of the old Indid 
civilisation in the Maurya period, they could also 
speak from direct contact and experience of the 
fife-struggle of the main racial groups in India, 
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the North-Indids and Indids here and the Weddid- 
Mahds there. Rama, Crown Prince of Ayodhya, 
became the symbol of the advancing colonising 
Indids. Priests show the way to army and settlers. 
It was indeed the priest Agasthya who by means 
of skilful and politic conduct soothed the south- 
Indian primitive peoples and so prepared the way 
for the hero Rama. As Rama is the symbol of the 
advancing militant Indid civilisation, so is Agasthya 
nothing but the personification of those innumerable 
hermits and missionaries, who made the remote 
Deccan countries accessible, and finally made the 
inhabitants peaceful and ready for Hindu civilisa¬ 
tion, politics and religion. The priest is the exponent 
of the spiritual power which soon was to lay its 
conquests in the hands of the secular power. It 
was indeed just the same in mediaeval Europe— 
in this as in other cases there exist abundant 
parallels between the cultural process in East and 
West. Here just as there the priest-hero later 
became a saint or a demi-god. But that need by 
no means prevent us from regarding an Agasthya, 
and a Kanwa or a Parasurama as historical per¬ 
sonalities and exponents of actual events. 

Several geographical statements of the Ramayana 
that bear reference to Mysore are also interesting. 
Thus the position of the capitals of some princes 
of the Asuras are placed here. We can without 
doubt still identify these Asuras with the primitive 
Malid and Gondid peoples. The political power 
in Mysore, therefore, lay still in essentials in their 
hands, and presumably only the princely families 
were half-Hinduised and surrounded by a court 
of Hindus, just as has been the case in the last few 
centuries in Central India and Chota Nagpur. 
Among the Asura princes Guhasura with his capital 
Harihara on the Tungabhadra, Hidimbasura of 
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Ghitaldroog, Bakasura and lastly Makishasura of 
Chamundi are mentioned. It is in connection with 
the latter that Mysore, the town and the nucleus 
of the present-day State, is mentioned for the first 
time. Rama soon overcame the Asuras. 

But there are also the Rakshasas who appear as 
another kind of “ evil spirits,” i.e., another tribal 
group of the Malid-Weddid aborigines. Their capital 
was in Lanka or Ceylon. Their very interesting posi¬ 
tion in the racial history of Ceylon and their connec- 
toin with the Weddas have been dealt with by the 
author in a previous paper. Much more important 
for our problems than these, is a third section of the 
original inhabitants which are described as \ anara, 
the monkey people. Under their king Hanuman— 
who, therefore, was later deified—they render 
military aid to the Hindu hero, Rama. For this 
as well, there are abundant parallels from historical 
times, for the Weddid Gonds and others often enough 
decided the issue in the rivalries and struggles among 
the Hindu princes of Central India. Entire castes 
have thus come into existence (see below). Perhaps, 
the description of the third aboriginal group as 
monkeys may also be given an ethnological meaning, 
in so far as the clan life associated with the hunters 
totemism took animals as tribal clan symbols (often 
in the form of carved emblems and flags-—a custom 
which survives to-day e.g., among the Oraon). Thus 
one may, perhaps, see in Hanuman’s monkey people, 
part 3 of the northern totemistic Gondids, who 
took part in the conquest of the Malid south. 

Not without interest in this connection is the 
name Mysore itself. Mysore was the great stronghold 
of the advancing Indids. But the name points 
to pastoral tribes and not to the agriculturists. For 
it means Buffalo-town, and thus appears in the 
version of Mahisha-mandala in the time of Ling 
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Asoka and in the old chronicle of the kings of 
Ceylon, the Mahavamsa. With this name the 
splendid appropriation of wide tracts in Mysore 
for cattle-breeding is called to mind, and the extra¬ 
ordinary predilection which the Todas, who probably 
had emigrated from this area, show for their 
buffaloes. Now we may without doubt regard the 
Todas as nothing else than a remnant which had 
split off from the northern pastoral nomads who 
always showed a nearly fanatical love for its cattle. 
One need only compare the Vedas ! And thus there 
are arising once again connections between Mysore, 
both as town and country, and the North-Indid 
pastoral nomad of orginally Aryan tongue. 

The mythical period reflected in the old epics 
passes imperceptibly into the light of history. The 
first historical records continue to show the direct 
connections of Mysore with the north, rising as 
they do out of the anthropo-geographical conditions 
of the land, and consequently defining simulta¬ 
neously the prehistoric and the historic development. 


IN THE LIGHT 
OF HISTORY. 


Archeological evidence for this has been provided ThkRa«m 
by the edicts of Asoka discovered by Rice in northern 
Mysore. These are moral teachings chiselled on 
stone, which the North-Indian Emperor set up in 
all distant parts of his great empire. But even 
before Asoka, Mysore must have stood in the closest 
political connection with the north. According to 
Jain traditions, which at an early period were given 
a permanent form in inscriptions, the first of the 
Maurya emperors, Chandra Gupta who united India 
after Alexander’s invasion, is said to have come to 
Mysore and to have ended his life in accordance 
with Hindu ideals as a pious hermit at Sravana 
Belgola in Mysore. Accounts are also given of 
connections with Ayodhya in the Doab and the 
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whose capitals lay—and this is typical—on the 
Kistna and the Godavari. The bonds between the 
little colony in the southern forests and the north 
already appear, therefore, to be very strong. Asoka 
even sent Buddhist missionaries there ; and this 
would not have happened without the existence of 
a relatively dense population. But how unimportant 
in spite of all this the whole Deccan in world history 
was as yet, is revealed by the fact that Ptolemy in 
the second century A.D. pictures in detail on his 
map the Ganges plain, but leaves out altogether the 
whole of the Deccan. Ceylon almost joins up with 
the mouth of the Ganges ! 

In a remote area of this kind a rising of the 
original inhabitants was, assuming adequate leader¬ 
ship, at all times possible, and inevitably meant, as 
soon as tribes half civilised were concerned, a great 
danger for the further advance of the Indid colonists. 
As a matter of fact, counter-movements on the 
part of the original inhabitants are soon recorded. 
One of them took place in the third century A.D. 
It was the revolt of the Kadambas, traditional 
enemies of the Nagas whose name (particularly, if 
the Kanarese pronunciation is considered), sounds 
too much like that of the forest tribe of the Kurumber, 
for us not to assume some relationship. Indeed 
the centre of the rising lay in the present-day taluks 
Shikarpur and Skimoga in north-west Mysore, which 
at that time must still have been almost completely 
covered with jungle. Later Indian history also 
contains numerous cases in which adventurers or 
half-breeds have founded independent empires 
among the jungle peoples ; Orissa and the Central 
provinces are even to-day full of remnants of such 
small states. The empire of the Kadambas was 
able to survive till about 566 A.D., when the 
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Chalukyas, of the most powerful Hindu dynasty of 
the Deccan, brought about its fall. 

But the real Indids of Mysore were able in the 
meantime to establish themselves even more firmly 
in the central area and to spread out and finally 
indeed to make themselves almost independent of the 
northern country of origin. This signifies the end 
of the period of colonisation, and with the Ganga 
princes, whose names remind us so clearly of their 
former northern origin, the autochthonous Indids 
begin to take over the leadership. That took place 
towards the end of the second century A.D. And 
now with the extension of the settlements, the 
land suitable for agriculture in the east, on the Pennar 
river, must also have been taken into cultivation. 
That meant, however, the opening of the door 
leading to the Melanids of the south; who had for 
a long time been highly civilised and very active. 
And we see, therefore, in the period which follows 
repeated strong advances of the Melanid dynasties 
of the Pallavas and then the Cholas. Typically 
they almost, always push out from the Pennar 
area, and as a result, conflicts with the Indid Gangas 
and Kalingas arise. On the other hand, the Gangas 
reach towards Coimbatore and at times go still 
further. It is the period in which the young south 
Indian civilisations struggle w T ith each other for 
power. 

The empire of the Ganga princes, which in the 
eighth century had reached its highest prosperity, 
perished in these struggles. But the native Indid 
civilisation achieved regeneration by its own efforts 
without interference from the north. And it is 
typical that this new power also, which was to a 
certain extent a second rising of the aboriginal 
peoples, came once again out of the densely forested 
north-west Mysore. Those responsible, however, 
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were no longer essentially Malid, but were already 
predominantly Indid in race. The Hoysalas ruled 
now as petty princes over the still chiefly Malid 
peoples in the Western Ghats, gradually extended 
their power, at first with the help of the superior 
Chalukyas, and finally created a powerful empire in 
Mysore. But scarcely was it established when a new 
wave broke in from the north—the Muhammadan 
Orientalids, along with their followers drawn from 
many races. In 1310 the first attack reached 
Mysore, spreading death and destruction every¬ 
where. And so Mysore, which felt itself gradually 
becoming weak, allied itself with Vijayanagar which in 
the 15th and 16th centuries became the last bulwark 
of Hinduism in the Deccan. It is well enough 
known, how the struggle between the Muhammadans 
and the indigenous Indians shaped the history of 
the following centuries in Mysore, and what part 
such men as Tipu Sultan and Haidar Ali played 
in it. But as early as the beginning of the 15th 
century the power in Mysore became concentrated 
in the hands of one of the princely families of the 
country, the long line of famous rulers of which began 
with Yadu Raja Vidjaya (1399-1423) and still exists 
to-day in the person of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore. 

We have now reached modern times. The castes 
and tribes of Mysore still reveal clearly in their 
composition the development of the racial history 
of the country. Nothing can be more instructive 
n this respect than the study of this series 
of works written with so much care and industry 
by Mr. Ananthakrishna Iyer. There are numerous 
conclusions, which from the viewpoint of racial 
history are to be drawn from the facts of cultural 
history, and they are also the only tentative 
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conclusions so long as exact anthropological analysis 
cannot yet be placed alongside the cultural. A few 
points may be mentioned here—the careful reader 
will have no difficulty in finding others. 

As remnants of the old MaJid contact race three 
groups stand clearly defined: the Hasalar with the 
Maleru in the north-west frontier forests, the Kadu 
Kurumba (Kurumber) in the southern and the 
Iruliga (Iruler) with the Sholigar in the eastern 
frontier-forests. They are, for example, with the Jenu 
Ruruba (Jen Kurumber, Yol. IV, p. 69), even to-day 
good representatives of the collecting peoples of 
the oldest stratum of civilisation (Alt-Kultur). But 
many of the old tribes stand to-day in a state of 
complete decay, the Hasalar e.g. Their name 
signifies according to Mr. Iyer something like children 
in the sense of servants. They have been for a 
long time in a position of dependence on the advan¬ 
cing Indids. From their area, but not only from 
them, the national risings of the Kadambas and 
Hoysalas took their rise. The jungle peoples 
provided troops which afterwards took the more 
honourable name of their masters. The Mai 
Hasalars are to-day agricultural slaves just like their 
kinsmen, the Panyer in the Wynad (which at times 
also belonged to Mysore). The basket-making Nad 
Hasalars correspond with the Betta Kurumber of 
the Wynad. It is, of course, no accident that in 
west Mysore and in the Wynad parallel developments 
went on, for both are old areas of racial disinte¬ 
gration. They are to be found also with the Iruliga 
in then relation to the Kattu and Ndttu-Nichanmar 
(Yol. Ill, p. 391). In contrast to these old social 
and racial developments stand thoSe of a more 
recent date, e.g., among the Sholigar who (like the 
Kurumber) enter the forest service or work on the 
plantations, lose their old cultural character, become 
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members of the proletariat, and from the free-bear 
hunting lords of the forests they sink into dirty, 
ragged, plaguo-striken Kulis. 

It is thus that the change in economic conditions 
and the consequent social contact leads to transi¬ 
tional groups. The older the contact, the more 
firmly are they fitted into the local social structure 
of Hinduism. Several of such castes are, therefore, 
to be found in areas which lie to-day far distant 
from the jungles. They form here the lowest strata 
of the recognised castes. That is the case in the 
Doab and in Bengal, and also in Mysore, where the 
Besta in particular are to be assigned in this stratum. 
They live as fishermen, and, as Mr. Iyer says, dis¬ 
persed over the whole State, but they are to be 
found particularly in the river districts of Mysore 
and Shimoga. Their Malid blood may still be 
traced everywhere, they are dark and primitive, 
and “ both men and women are short and sturdy ” 
(Vol. II, p. 257). 

Gondid influences are also recognisable in Mysore. 
They seem to appear, at least here and there, among 
such old Indid groups as the Agasa are recognisable 
among the' Kotte Okkalu, and are even to be found 
among the Bedas. Indeed, this interesting caste 
represents a colonising remnant of the auxiliary 
troops of jungle people who were employed in the 
struggles of the Chalukyas and Gangas and later by 
the Muhammadan Sultans. They . are thus in 
origin more or less the same as the Chik Blaik in 
Chota Nagpur or the Kurikcher in Malabar: a 
hybrid group with a strong admixture of the traits 
of the original inhabitants, and they are of relatively 
respectable status. Of course, partly through 
women taken by force and partly through their 
lords, there occurred also in earlier times a con¬ 
siderable admixture of Indid blood. Moreover, 




even to-day, the Bedas accept all members of higher 
castes as full members of their own. It was they 
who along with the united armies of the Muham¬ 
madan Sultans plundered for three days the splendid 
Vijayanagar, the last bulwark of Hinduism in the 
Deccan. 

It is easy to see that the Gondid traits among 
the Bedas are connected with the penetration of 
northern races into Mysore, and are recent. Even 
as late as the last few centuries, advances of Gondid 
splinter-groups are recorded. For the Vodder, 
earthworkers from Orissa, who as builders of wells 
and tanks are to be found all over India, contain 
abundant Gondid elements. A few of these may 
also be found among the Uppara (salt-workers) 
though there may be a question of Malid inter¬ 
mixture as well (Vol. IV, figs, at pp. 641 and 643). 
Among the Banjara (wandering carriers) who are 
an exceptionally hybrid people, some Gondid 
elements, though of course alongside Indid and 
Orientalid strains, are also to be found. 

Their recent appearance out of the north,—-perhaps 
as Iyer assumes (Vol. II, p. 142) out of the Bhat caste 
of Rajputana,—-is certain. But as to the extent and 
manner of these intermixtures, there exist no 
authoritative works: we are here groping through 
the initial problems. 

By way of the various intermediate castes, we 
come now to the Indids, the representatives of the 
old Naga peoples and of the agriculturists. One 
might indeed assume that the first settlers still stood 
in close connection with the Malid aborigines and 
that they were forced politically into the background 
by the later, military and culturally stronger thrusts 
of a consciously planned colonisation. In this way, 
the lower castes like the Madiga and Holeya may, 
perhaps, be connected with the oldest inroads of 
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Iridids. Their Indid blood received continuously 
new strains, so that the primitive Malid admixture 
is to be seen to-day only seldom. A very 
interesting question is that of the origin of their 
Melanid traces. Do they go back to historic or 
prehistoric times ? The Holeyas are indeed the 
caste of the former slaves and present-day humble 
landworkers, and the struggles with the Pallavas 
and Cholas must have brought Melanid racial in¬ 
fluence. But this may also date back to pre¬ 
historic times. Not less uncertain is the racial 
composition of such heterogenous castes as tne Medar 
(basket-makers), Dasari (beggers), then the Billava 
and Idiga (toddy-maker) and, of course, also the 
soldier caste of the Hale Paika. Q heii analysis 
could unlock seyeral problems of racial history. 
Very remarkable is the position of the pastoral 
caste of the Kuruba, since they are possibly con¬ 
nected with the Pallavas (who were also called 
Kurubas). Perhaps we are here concerned with rem¬ 
nants of their troops or remnants of sections of 
their ruling clans, who after the destruction of their 
political power by the Cholas, fled into the forests. 
In any case, the present-day Kuruba cannot (as has 
been attemped) be brought into any close connec¬ 
tion—either racial or cultural—"with the jungle 
Kurumber. Their name alone, derived from Kuri 
(sheep) is etymologically something quite different 
from the name of the forest tribe. Nevertheless, it is, 
on the other hand, very possible that the Kurumbers, 
Irulmas and related peoples of the Tamil plains once 
acted as auxiliary troops to the Pallava, and that 
from this the designations like Vena Palli (iorest- 
Pallava) and also confusions between the groups 
participate in those struggles (Pallavas, Kurubas, 
Kurumbas) arose. 

The nucleus of the Mysore Indids must apparently 
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foe sought for in the Okkaliga (Vakkaliga). They 
form the mass of the well-established peasants » 
The Gangadikara seem to be a more recent stratum, 
whose name reminds us of the Ganga-kings, who 
ruled in Mysore in the 10th century. We may regard 
their connections with the former ancient ruling 
house as very similar to those of the Arasu, the 

S resent-day aristocracy of Mysore, with the present- 
ay ruhng family. In the case of both these and 
also of the other middle Indid castes, like the 
Kunebitiga, the tradition of their northern origin 
has remained. But the historical connections with 
the neighbouring Tamil south have apparently 
everywhere, and particularly in the aristocratic 
strata, led to Melanid influences. They are clearly 
recognisable among castes of strongly composite 
origin, such as the Banajiga, the merchants : they 
are either dark or dark-brown ” (Vol II, p. 222). But 
even the religious aristocracy of the land, the elite 
of the colonising Indid peoples, did not escape the 
racial influence of the neighbouring races. There¬ 
fore also sometimes very dark-skinned Brahmans 
can be seen in South India. 

Among the Indid peoples also the continuous 
stream from the north finds expression right up to 
recent times. Thus came, e.g., according to Iyer, 
the Handi-Jogi, Reddi and other Indid stragglers, 
from the Telugu area in the north-east, and still 
more from the north-west, from Maharashtra. It 
is very probable that the latter brought strong 
Indo-Brachid elements to Mysore. To these belong 
the Kahar and Mahratta themselves, and also the 
Nadu Gauda who besides seem, however, to be 
racially very composite. That applies even more 
to the forest-peasant caste of the Are, who alongside 
the original Brachids reveal to-day also much that 
is Malid : “ they are dark and of middle height, strong, 
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muscular, and healthy, but dull and clumsy.” 
(Vol. II, p. 86.) 

About the last racial wave to Mysore, which 
seems bound up chiefly, though not solely, with 
the spread of Islam through soldiers and traders 
from the North and Arabian traders out of Malabar 
(Moplas) Mr. Iyer gives many illuminating facts. 
But of greater interest from an anthropological 
standpoint are at present the connections with 
the south, because they still lie in complete dark¬ 
ness. We have already 3poken of the Holeyas. 
The Korachas (Korava) presumably reveal more 
Melanid blood, though this wandering tribe as is 
to be expected in view of their customs, have always 
comparatively quickly adapted themselves to their 
somatic surroundings. Probably there is more 
Melanid blood among the more recent immigrants 
from the south, as the Komatis (merchants), Patnul- 
karans (silk-weavers), Mudaliyars and others. But 
we are dealing here with comparatively high castes 
which also in their homeland are to be regarded as 
representatives of strata more strongly influenced 
by the Indids. Here also the racial question remains 
more or less open. 

There remains the North Indid strain. It strikes 
one sometimes here and sometimes there, and 
appears to be particularly strong in the middle 
sections of the Mysore people. But unfortunately it 
is not possible to say anything about its relative 
strength and distribution. Perhaps one can, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Iyer’s account, assume the existence 
of some North Indid blood among a few herdsman 
castes as among the Uru Golla, or Kacha Gauliga, 
although the latter (and this applies to some herdsman 
castes, in more recent times) have entered into close 
relationship with the aborigines. The Gauligas are, 
on the other hand, tall and fair, as Mr. Iyer says: 
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somewhat wheat-coloured. But we cannot base 
any anthropological conclusions on this. 

We see accordingly that there are abundant 
indications as to the old racial relationship and 
movements, indications to the original economic 
structures and cultural differences of the people of 
Southern India. It is obvious that we shall always 
have to look upon Mr. Iyer’s books as fundamental 
works for cultural and racial researches. But there 
is, no doubt, need of exact racial investigation in 
order to clear up the present shadowy outlines of 
the racial position of the different castes and thereby 
also get a firm ground for the racial history of the 
land. Let us in the meantime be thankful for what 
already exists, for the splendid volumes and reports 
which the Government of Mysore offers us through 
the works of Mr. Iyer. They are the latest achieve¬ 
ment which Mr. Iyer, the Nestor of Indian Ethnology, 
has presented us. May he still be granted a long 
period of activity in the service of truth and in the 
service of his country! 

With the question as to the causality of racial Summaby. 
facts the temporal moment of the development of 
the Hominids (mankind) enters the foreground, 
and from racial anthropology originates racial his¬ 
tory. By this the method is fixed: the curve of 
racial historical happenings results from the inner 
connections between the somatic facts and their 
biological dynamic on the one hand, and the different 
spacial conditions on the other. Its course, dis¬ 
closed on a, deductive way, then underlies the critical 
comparison with the results of The neighbouring 
historical disciplines which have arisen in the same 
spacial unit. 

The conditions for India are as follows: twofold 
is the great division of the spacial exterior of the 
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whole subcontinent, viz., in open, mostly arable 
alluvial regions on the one hand, and in wooded 
and mostly mountainous regions on the other. Two¬ 
fold is therefore—as is to be expected—also the 
grouping in large for the Homiuids (mankind), 
whose native soil builds the two contrasting spaeial 
types: preponderantly progressive and of large 
stature in the open areas, and primitive and of small 
stature in the wooded mountains. (See ill. 1 ft.) 

But what binds the Hominids to their native soil 
is their system of economy, and, accordingly, ergology 
and sociology must follow on a considerable scale. 
In this way the ethnological, the cultural facts form 
a connecting link between spaciology and raciology. 
For India they teach this: the somatic primitive 
inhabitants of the jungle also belong to the ethnolo- 
gically most primitive stages, viz., the collective 
stage or to hunting and mattock-using totemism, 
but the progressive inhabitants of the open plains 
belong to the plough-using and herdsmen cultures. 
And again follows as from the twofold spaeial contrasts 
above, so here from the twofold economic division 
also a twofold racial division. For the somatic 
primitive people fall into a group at the same time 
somatically and culturally very primitive and a higher 
one, while the progressive people show a more slender 
and a coarser component. Besides, India possesses 
finally a last great racial-stock of especially dark- 
skinned individuals which pushes itself between the 
other groups, and has maintained itself only in the re¬ 
motest and best protected great spaeial divisions. Thus 
results, in the shortest survey, the following picture : 

I. The racially primitive people of the jungle region — 
Ancient-Indians or Weddid racial group .—It is divided into : 

(1) Dark-brown curly (wide curls) haired people with 
totemistic mattock-using culture (with matriarchal 
influences): Gondid race. 
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(2) Black-brown curly (narrow curls) Laired people 
with originally anoient culture (with foreign influ¬ 
ences) : Malid type. 


II. The raeially mixed and dislodged group — Black-Indians 


or Melanids. It is divided into: 

(1) Black-brown progressive people in the most southern 
plains with strong foreign matriarchy (now strongly 
overstratified): South Melanids. 

(2) Black-brown primitive people of the northern Deccan 
forests with strong foreign (totemistic and matri¬ 
archal) influences: Kolid type. 

III. The racial progressive people o/ the open regions — New 
Indians or Indid group. — It is divided into : 

(1) Gracile-brown people with enforced patriarchy: 

Gracile-Indid race. 

(2) Coarser light-brown people with possible original 
patriarchal herdsmensbip : North-Indid type. 

As the oldest stratum in racial history and original 
part of the South Humanity, the Black-Indians — 
the Melanid racial group are to be regarded. It 
still belongs to the great intercrossed “ Contact 
Beit between the Europid North Humanity and 
the Negrid South Humanity. As the second stratum 
follows the hunting-totemistic Weddids, through 
their intermixture with their proto-Negrid predeces¬ 
sors they gradually created the southern and primi¬ 
tive Malid type. The third stratum represents the 
.’b)dids, who to-day — but only since a few centuries — 
ha ve reached numerical predominance. Its advance, 
Which is, to a great extent, already historically 
traceable, proceeds along the rivers where not only 
lie the bush-land regions of the Gondid hunters, but 
also the soil of the alluvial zones suitable for agri¬ 
culture. The lndids were also those people who, 
with their high matriarchal plough-using culture, 
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were soon able to break through, the belt, of the older 
races, and who slowly drove the hunting and mattock¬ 
using Gondids out of the bush-land into the forests. 
Thus, the process of dislodgment of the ancient 
cultural Malids by the totemistic Weddids repeated 
itself, but this time on the Weddids themselves. 
Finally, and only at the beginning of the historical 
age, the numerous civilized Indids with Matriarchal 
were followed by warrior herdsmen with half-nomad¬ 
ism, rigid patriarchy and aryanism. It is possible 
that this nomadism, or, at, least, parts of it, are in 
certain connections with the last racial group m 
India, still to be named,—the North-Indids. 

In India, as everywhere, the open country regions 
were the first to be occupied by the Homimds. 
They stretch eastwards along the rivers over the 
sloping Deccan plateau, and they lie exactly in con¬ 
tinuation of the only great accesses which are pos¬ 
sessed by this most, secluded part of the whole 
Eurasiatic continent, viz., the Passes in the north¬ 
west (Khaiber, Bolan). But, furthermore, on these 
eastward flowing rivers also lies the fertile arable 
soil of the later matriarchal Dravidian settlers, and 
finally, at the beginning of the racial historical age., 
the still coarse aryan half-nomadism advanced 
against the civilized Dravidian-speaking Indids, 
and ahead of them. From this, naturally, follow 
the great anthropo-dynamic currents in India which 
always were, since the late glacial period, the regula¬ 
tors of the successive infiltrating Hominid-waves. 
They mil mainly from west to east, partly south¬ 
east, and push here and there in by currents crossing 
valleys, alluvial lands or strips of bush-land, and 
also direct towards the south. 

Thus Mysore is reached. This happens only 
very late, in many cases only in historical times, 
for" Mysore lies in the south far from the access, 
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also far from those anthropo-dynamic main currents 
running eastwards. Therefore, just in Mysore, or 
rather its border-lands, we find the best preserved 
somatic remains of ancient time, the most primitive 
of primitive inhabitants in India, relics at the same 
time racial as well as cultural: the Malids. Here, 
therefore, also falls the intrusion of the later Gondids- 
already into the earliest dawn of legendary ancient 
times, and finds its expression in epic poetry and 
religious traditions. But the Indids’ colonization, a 
colonization of Indids since along aryanized in the 
north, is already placed, in its great phases, in the 
full light of historical facts. 

Besides, there are somatic traces of advances of 
pre-Aryan North-Indid herdsmen who maintained 
themselves on the mountain remnant of the Nilgiris 
which appears so extraordinarily strange in its 
geographical surroundings as the racial' remnant 
of the Toda, which appears not less strange in its 
racial surroundings. But also over the whole of 
Mysore, there are traces of North-Indids. There 
they intermix themselves with partly older and 
partly younger intruders who belong to races foreign 
to India. These are the Palse-mongolids originating 
from the Monkhmerians of the second millennium 
B.C., and who are to be found only in small numbers 
—the turanoid “ West-Brachids ” of the Mahratta 
area and who already intrude from the north-west 
in stronger numbers—and, finally, the orientaloid 
Muhammedans, who in the last centuries, absolutely 
determined the great historical events, not only in 
Mysore but in the whole of India. 

The armies of the Muhammedans also used the 
same roads, passes and valleys as those used by the 
Hominids since the most ancient times when 
advancing into India, where they had been indented, 
dislocated or overstratified. Thus ends the racial 
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history and the effects of the great anthropo-dynamic 
currents which directed the destiny of the Indian 
sub-continent at the threshold of our time. 


Measurements of racially characteristic 
Indian populations. 


Name of Tribe 

Number 

Cephalic 

Index 

Nasal 

Index 

1 

i 

l 

GQ 

1 

0Q_ 

1. 1 ; Weddid group. Gondid race. 



f Kui f rom the Khondmals . 

1 71 ! 

| 76-2 

| 79-3 1 

1 169-7 

1 249 

? Do 

1 6b 

| 76-4 

| 78*7 ! 

! 148-6 j 

| 24-1 

I. 2 : Weddid group. Malid type. 



dr Panyer from the Wynad .. 

101 

73* 7 

84-5 

156-5 

27-3 

s? Do 

101 

73*6 

76*4 

143-9 

27 *0 

Jungle Weddas from E. 

31 

73-7 

79*2 

156-1 

27-1 

Ceylon. 






II. 1: Melanid group. South-Melania race. 


S Paller from Tinnevelli 

| 52 

76-2 j 

82-2 

1 162-4 

1 29*1 

Pari as from Madras Town 

1 33 

| 73*6 1 

77-3 

! 162-1 [ 26-4 

11. 2 .* Melanid 

group. Kolid type 

. 


<? Santal from the Santal 

53, 

76*2 

82-2 

159*4 

29*3 

Parghannas. 

■ \ 





$ Do 

61 

77*2 

73-6 

149*1 

29*7 


111. 1 ; Indid (/roup. Gracil-Indid race. 

# Kurmi (villagers) from 
Benares District. 

$ Kapu (villagers) from 
Vizagapatam District. 

Tiyer from Malabar (Kera- 
lid sub-race). 

? Tiyer from Malabar (K era- 
lid sub-race). 

III. 2 : Indid (/roup. North-lndid type. 

<? Sikh from the Eastern 
Punjab. 

S Toda from the Nilgiris 

? Toda from the Nilgiris 


60 

73*3 

73*5 
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51 
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69*7 

161*3 

63 

75-6 

70*4 
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61 
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■>:. ;i 

1 

66-9 
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1 
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23-6 
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76 

73-8 

64.8 

172*1 

20*0 

73 

72*2 

68-3 

171 *0 

21*7 

39 

74*6 

67*4 

157*7 

i 

22*0 


Note .—The technic of measuring is in strict accordance with the 
international agreements of Geneva as explained and enlarged by Rudolf 
Martin. The numbers given show the arithmetic means. 

After the scale of Von Luschan. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY OF MYSORE. 

Rain and Rivers,-Man-power,—Highways and By-ways 
—Physios and Politics—Contact, Cleavage and 

Diffusion—Conclusion. 

M YSORE State is partly Hill, partly Plateau. 
None of it is Plain. In area (30,000 square 
miles), it is about the size of Scotland; its 
population is greater (about 5,700,000 as against 
4,900,000).* 

I. Rain and Rivers. 

A. Rain. —The average annual rainfall of the 
State as a whole is about 36". In four out of the 
eight districts, it ranges from 25" to 30". In Chital- 
drug, in the North-East, it falls below 22" ; in the 
West, it rises to about 35" in Hassan and over 60" 
in Kadur and Shimoga, and in the West of these 
three districts rises to over 70" in Sagar, 84" in 
Manjarabad, 97" in Mudgere, 116" in Tirthahalli and 
Koppa, and 184" in Nagar. These six taluks with a 
strip to the East of them comprise the Malnad or Hill 
Country, as distinct from the Maidan or Plateau which 
embraces the greater part of the State. (Fig. 1). 

B. Rivers. —The rivers of Mysore flow north, 
south, east and west. The Mysore Malnad drains 
partly northward to the Kistna, partly southward 
to the Cauvery, partly westward to the Arabian 
Sea. Of the Maidan area, North Mysore forms 
part of the Kistna basin; East Mysore belongs to 

♦In the recent Census, it is 6,667,302, 3,353,963 being males and 
3,203,339 females. 
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the triple basin of the Penner (North Pinakini), 
Ponnaiyar (South Pinakini) and 1 ’alar; South 
Mysore, the Mysore Homeland, covers almost the 
whole of the Upper Cauvery basin. (Pig. 2). 

The areas within each drainage system are; as 
computed by Rice :— 


North 11,031 sq. m. 
South 9,486 „ 


East 4,857 sq. m. 
West 1,381 „ 


Of the eight districts, Shimoga, Kadur and 
Chitaldrug belong mainly to the Kistna; Mysore, 
Hassan and West Bangalore to the Cauvery; East 
Bangalore and Kolar to the Penner-Ponnaiyar-Palar 
group ; and Tumkur to all three. 


1. The Malnad. 


The Mysore Malnad is part of the zone of broken 
mountainous GoAfttry’, ' the Western Chats, which 
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separates-the Deccan Plateau from the West Coast 
Plain anft precipitates the moisture of the South- 
West Monsoon Winds, 

Tliii ‘ tirhat Zone, ■ along the Mysore- border, is 
dhdded into three'{sections by two broad salients 
of upland that (j at out' from the plateau seawards in 
Shimoga District anfbin Coorg, and • demarcate the 
embayments of North' Kanara, South Kanara and 
Malabar. (Fig. 3). ’ 

(1) Between Coa and the Shimoga Salient, 
the Ghats are lower than elsewhere, averaging 
about 2,000 feet and their crest is cut by four large 
rivers which leap from the hinter-land to the coastal 
plain. 

(2) From the Shimoga Salient southwards, the 
general level of the crest rises steadily till it attains 
a height of 6,207 feet in Kudremukh in Kadur, 
about half-way between the two salients. The 
zone then swings sharply inland along the borders 
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_ iassan and Coorg, and circles round the plain 
and foothills of Central South Kanara, the secluded 
homeland of the Tulu-speaking peoples. It is 
abreast of this “ Tuluva Embayment ” that the 
highland zone attains its greatest breadth and 
complexity, furrowing the plateau with mighty 
spurs, one of which, the Baba Budan bastion, 
possesses, in the peak of Mulainagiri (6,317 ft.), the 
highest point in Mysore. 

(3) Between the Coorg Salient and the 7,000 ft. 
plateau of the Nilgiris lies the plateau of the Wynad, 
averaging about 3,000 ft., and fringed on its Malabar 
side with a line of heights which culminate in Vavul 
Mala (Camel’s Hump, 7,673 feet). This Wynad Salient 
marks the transition from North to South Malabar. 

Beyond the Nilgiris lie the Eastern Ghats which 
skirt the State on the South-East and East. 

The Mysore Malnad is drained :— 

(i) in the North (Sagar and Nagar) by the 
Sharavati, which at the Gersoppa Falls quits the 
plateau with a plunge of 830 feet and joins the 
sea at Honavar; 

(ii) in the Centre (Tirthahalli, Koppa and 
parts of Tarikere and Chikmagalur) by the Tunga 
and the Bhadra, twin sources of the Tungabhadra, 
the great southern affluent of the Kistna; 

(iii) in the South (Mudgere, Manjarabad and 
part of Belur) by the Hemavati, affluent of the 
Cauvery. 

Bits of the Central Malnad drain westward to the 
Gurpur, and of the South Malnad to the Netravati, 
rivers which join the sea respectively at Coondapoor 
and Mangalore. 


2. The Maidan. 


(i) The “ Central 
is controlled by the ‘ 


Chain .”—Maidan geography 
' Central Chain,” a north-to- 

6 * 
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south belt of granitic hills, some 20 miles wide, 
which runs through the State between longitudes 
77° and 77° 30' East, £rom the Biligirirangans due 
north through Devarayadrug to Nidugal in Pavu- 
gada. West of this chain lie the basins of the 
Cauvery and Kistna, east of it those of the Penner, 
Ponnaiyar and Palar. 

(ii) The “ Cross-Belt .”—The general level of 
the Kistna Basin within Mysore limits ranges from 
1,900 to 2,100 feet; that of the Cauvery Basin from 
2,300 to 2,600 feet above sea leyel. Between the 
two, lying roughly between Ballala-rayan-drug in the 
Western Ghats and Deva-raya-drug in the Central 
Chain, is a west-to-east belt of rather higher ground, 
ranging up to 3,000 feet or more and marked by 
scattered hills, along which runs the Cauvery-Kistna 
water-parting. This “ Cross-Belt,” as it may be 
called, continues eastward through Nandidrug, and 
divides the Basin of the Penner from those of the 
Palar and Ponnaiyar in East Mysore. 

The influence of the Central Chain and Cross- 
Belt on Mysore culture is well seen in the diagrams 
appended to this note, where their general direction 
is indicated by two straight lines, intersecting at 
right angles. 

(a) North Mysore .—North Mysore is “ peri¬ 
pheral,” forming parts only of the margin of a 
greater geographical unit, the Kistna basin. The 
Kistna itself lies far to the north ; it is with the 
Tungabhadra that North Mysore is concerned. 

West of, and parallel to, the Central Chain, a 
second, less continuous, salient of hilly ground, 
runs northwards from the Cross Belt, through 
Chitaldrug and across Bellary District to the Tunga¬ 
bhadra above and below Vijayanagar, where a 
series of rapids marks the transition from the upper 
to the lower course of that river. 
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Tiiis Chitaldrug Salient” cuts North Mysore 
(and Bellary also) into two sectors; the “ North- 
West Sector ” belonging to the Upper Tungabhadra, 
the North-East Sector ” to the Lower Tunga- 
bhadra, or rather to its affluent, the Vedavati (or 
Hagari as it is called in Bellary), a river which rises 
on the eastern slopes of the Baba-Budan Hills, 
cuts right across the base of the salient and emerges 
on its eastern side through the Mari-Kanave, where 
its waters are now harnessed by a dam. 

^ The North-West Sector is itself complex. The 
Tungabhadra flows through the eastern half of 
Shimoga District. East of it lies the valley of the 
Haridra, west of it that of the Kumadvati. This 
triad of dales, which meet near Harihar, may. be 
termed the “ Shimoga Valleys/’ as distinct from 
the valley oi: the Varada, which drains Sorab Taluk 
in the extreme north and belongs more properly 
to Central Dharwar. 

(b) South Mysore .—South Mysore, on the other 

hand, is a geographical unit complete in itself. 
From Coorg, diagonally through the heart of it, 
flows the Cauvery, till it quits the plateau abruptly 
in a leap of 200 feet at the Falls of Sivasamudram. 
The North-West Sector is formed by the (partly 
Malnad) basin of the Hemavati, the North-East 
Sector by the more open country of the Shimsha 
basin. On the Coorg frontier, to the west lies the 
forest-fringed basin of the Lakshmanatirtha, (of 
South Coorg); the South-East Sector comprises the 
fertile valley of the Honnuhole (Chamarajnagar and 
Yelandur), while between these two lies the basin 
of the Kabbani, a V/ynad river, with its tributaries, 
the Ghmdal and Nugu, / 

(c) East Mysore .—East Mysore again is different. 
Like the Malnad, it is an area of infant streams, 
neither a unit in itself nor part of a larger whole. 
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Geographically, its affinities lie with the main basins 
of the rivers which drain it; the North Sector 
(Penner) is associated with Anantapur and Cuddapah; 
the South-East (Palar) with Chittore and North 
Arcot; the South Sector (Ponnaiyar) with North 
Salem; while the valley of the Arkavati on the 
West, with that of theShimsha, forms a border zone 
between East and South Mysore. These rivers 
cut their way through the Ghat country of South 
Kankanlialli and join the Cauvery in the gorges 
below Sivasamudram. 

II. Man-power. 

A. South India. —The average density of popu¬ 
lation per square mile on the Deccan Plateau in 
1911 was 169; that of the Tamil Plains 386; of 
the West Coast 382 ; of the Telugu Coast 332. 

These figures are the product of two factors, 
physical environment and human effort. A low 
density usually indicates a lean land, a high density 
a fat land. 

The people of lean lands are apt to help them¬ 
selves to the wealth of neighbouring fat lands. 
Thus, in South India, there is a tendency for the 
, Deccan uplanders to overrun the coastal plains. 

By districts a density map of India shows (Fig. 4) 

(1) that the density exceeds 300 

(а) in all the Tamil and Malayalam Districts 
except Coimbatore and Salem ; 

(б) on the Telugu coast from Kistna to Bengal; 

(o) in Katnagiri District in the Konkan and 

in Bombay and Goa; 

(2) that a lean belt with a density of less than 
200 stretches across the Peninsula from North 
Kanara to Nellore. 
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This triangularity is tlie controlling principle of 
Sou til Indian History. Maratha Maharashtra in the 
North-West Deccan gravitates to the Konkan ports, 
1 elugu Telingana in the North-East Deccan gravitates 
to the !'elugu Coast, and both are tempted: by the 
rich lands of the Tamil Plains. 

But the routes to the south are not easy ; the lean 
belt has to be crossed, and on the west flank in the 
South-West Deccan are the virile peoples of Kanarese 
Karnata. 

B. Mysore .—The density of Mysore State in 
1911 was 197 ; somewhat above the Deccan average, 
but far below that of the coastal plains. Of its 
eight districts, the northern (Shimoga, Kadur and 
Chitaldrug) range from 121 to 136; next comes 
Tumkur; then the southern districts (Hassan, 
Mysore) with 218 and 244 ; then the eastern districts 
(Kolar, Bangalore) with 245 and 276. In short, 
South and East Mysore together form a tract of 
moderate fertility, bordered on the north by the 
lean zone which includes North Mysore and stretches 
across the peninsula from sea to sea.* 

A district covers a large area, ranging from 2,660 
(Hassan) to 5,488 (Mysore) square miles. The 
density of a district is not usually uniform through¬ 
out its area ; the distribution of its man-power must 
be more accurately tested by examining the density 
of its component taluks. (Fig. 5). 


* According to tho Census 
district is given below :— 


of 1931, density of population in each 


District 


Bangalore 

Mysore 

Kolar 

Hassan 

Tumkur 

Chitaldrug 

Shimoga 


per sq, mile 


Kadur 


.. 368 
.. . 275 

.. 266 

• • ... . ./227 

..211 
.. 158 
.. 128 
.. 126 
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The leanest taluks of Mysore State are the 
wettest; those of the heavily forested Malnad, 
where the rainfall averages well over 100" per 
annum, and the density less than 100 per square 
mile. The Malnad people live in scattered home¬ 
steads ; villages of even a dozen houses are rare. 

Another lean tract is the driest, the valley of 
the Vedavati, an ill-nourished river, for it rises on 
the dry side of the Baba-Budan rain-screen. Here 
the density is well below 150 to the square mile, 
and the rainfall averages less than 20" per annum. 
Crops are irrigated, as in the adjoining tracts of 
Cuddapah and Anantapur, by scooping out “ spring 
channels ” in the sandy river bed. 

In only two taluks of North Mysore (Honnali, 
Davangere) does the density rise above 200. These 
taluks belong geographically to the richer black 
soil tract of North Karnata which forms the joint 
valley of the Tungabhadra and Varada. 

In South Mysore, on the other hand, the density 
falls below 200 in only five taluks, and in only two 
of these (Heggaddevankote and Gundlupet on the 
Wynad border) it is below 150. The heart of 
Mysore is a fertile belt of six taluks, which follows 
the line of the Cauvery, and supports a population 
of over 300 (in two of them, Mysore and T.-Narsipur, 
over 400) to the square mile. This fertility is the 
result of human effort ; great dams, and over 700 
miles of irrigation canals, take the water of the 
Cauvery and its affluents to the fields. 

Only a few villages of Mysore Taluk are watered 
by these channels; its higher density is due to the 
fact that the State capital (71,000) lies within its 
limits. Similarly, in East Mysore, the taluks of 
Bangalore and Bowringpet owe their density of 
777 and 434, the former to the twin cities of Bangalore, 
the latter to the Kolar Gold Fields, all of which 
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contain a considerable foreign, i.e., non-Mysorean, 
element in their population.* 

Urban areas apart, East and South Mysore differ 
little in density, but in East Mysore (which depends 
for its irrigation on innumerable tanks), the popula¬ 
tion is more evenly distributed; there are no lean 
patches of under 150 to the square mile like those 
of the Wynad border, only three taluks fall below 
300 , and only one (Anekal) exceeds that figure. 

III. Highways and By-ways. 

A. Highways .—The broad-gauge railway from 
Bombay to Madras runs via Poona to Raichur in 
the Ivistna-Tungabhadra Doab, and thence over 
the Tungabhadra by Adoni to Guntakal. It then 
crosses from the Kistna basin to that of the Penner 
at Gooty, follows the Penner to Cuddapah, ascends 
a tributary valley to the Mamandur Pass near 
Pirupati and reaches the Palar Plain at Arkonam. 

From Guntakal, an alternative route (narrow- 
gauge) leads via. .Dharmavaram and the Damal- 
Cheruvu Pass to the Palar near Vellore. 

Neither of these routes touches Mysore State. 
A second alternative, however, also narrow-gauge, 
leads from Dharmavaram into the Penner Valley 
at Penukonda, and thence via Hindupur to Banga¬ 
lore, where it links up with the broad-gauge line 
from Bangalore to Madras via Kuppam Ghat. 

The one Western route runs parallel to the Ghats 
from Poona to Londa, the junction for Goa, then 
strikes east and south-east and crossing the 
lungabhadra, enters Mysore State at Harihar, 
skirts the western side of the Chitaldrug Salient to 

* In 1911, the foreign element in the Kolar Gold Field totalled 76% 
of the population, in the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore 30%, 
in Bangalore City 17%, in Mysore City only 6%. 
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Arsikere, turns east along the “Cross Belt” (the 
Kistna-Cauvery divide) to Tumkur, then south¬ 
east to Bangalore. It only just touches the rim of 
the Cauvery Basin. South Mysore is served by 
the narrow-gauge line from Bangalore via Channa- 
patna to Mysore. 

These alignments are significant. The Mysore 
Homeland lies “oft” the trans-peninsular highways 
from North and West India to the fertile Tamil 
Plains. (Fig. 6). This is true not only of railways, 
but also of roads; for the trunk road ran from 
Bangalore via Sira, Chitaldrug and Harihar to the 
Varada Valley ; and it holds good not only in the 
twentieth century, but throughout history. That is 
why the Homeland has only once suffered annexa¬ 
tion by the Cholas. 

Like a fortress, the Homeland is protected on. its 
most vulnerable fronts by ramparts; the “ Cross 
Belt” on the North; the Central Chain on the 
East. North Mysore is a glacis, dotted with detached 
forts, and flanked by the Malnad and the impregna¬ 
ble bastion of the Baba-Budans; a terrain poor 
in sustenance for man and horse, and dominated 
by the salients of Chitaldrug and Nidugal. East 
Mysore, weaker in defence, affords no base for large 
scale operations; a hostile army, whether from 
north or south, must needs maintain long and 
precarious lines of communication, while free move¬ 
ment from the east is barred by the hills and jungles 
of South Cuddapah and Chittore. 

B. By-ways .—On the West and South, the 
Homeland is almost unassailable. 

On the West Frontier (1) the Hayve Country (the 
coast of N. Kanara and the Coondapoor division of 
South Kanara) can be got at from North Mysore 
through the North and Central Malnad by («) the 
Gersoppa Pass to Honavar, and by the (b) Kollur, 
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(c) Hosangadi and. (d) Agumbi Passes to Coonda- 
poor; (2) the Tuluva Country (Central South 

Kanala) from the South Malnad and Hemavati 
Basin by the (a) Charmadi, ( b ) Shiradi and (c) 
Bisale Passes, and from the Cauvery Valley, through 
Coorg, by the Sampaji Pass, all leading to Mangalore. 
(3) North Malabar is reached from the Homeland 
by (a) the Perambadi Pass through Coorg and ( b) 
the Periya Pass through the Wynad, while the 
(a) Tamarasseri and (b) Nilambur Passes lead, also 
through the Wynad, to South Malabar. 

On the South Frontier (1) from the Upper to the 
Middle Cauvery Basin (Coimbatore and South 
Salem, the ancient “ Kongu ”), there are three by- 
ways, via (a) Gajalhatti, and ( b ) Hasanur to Satya- 
mangalam on the Bhavani, and (c) a third to Kaveri- 
puram at the lower end of the Cauvery Gorges. 
(2) From the Upper to the Middle Ponnaiyar (North 
Salem, the Baramahal), there are routes via (a) 
Ravakota and Palakodu to Dharmapuri, and (b) 
the old “ Army Road ” from Budikota via Kundani 
to Krishnagiri, while (3) from the Upper to the 
Middle Palar the chief routes are via (a) Venkatagiri- 
kota (the Nayakaneri Pass) and Nangali (the Mogili 
Pass). 

From the west, Mysore was never successfully 
invaded, though several Kanarese chieftains of 
North Mysore pressed down into the Hayve Country, 
and Haidar Ali opened up the Tamarasseri Pass. 
Southward lay the line of least resistance to Mysorean 
expansion; time and again, the armies of Mysore 
swooped over Kongu to the gates of Trichinopoly; 
Uindigul became a Mysore Province, and Kanarese 
colonies (which still flourish) were planted in the 
back blocks of Madura. The Baramahal, too, was 
overrun, but with less conspicuous success and 
East Mysore proved to be the weak spot in the 
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Homeland defences; from, this quarter came the 
Chola conquest and the British armies which finally 
destroyed the power of Tipu Sultan. 


IV. Physics and Politics. 

A. To 300 A. D. Mauryas and Andhras. —Of the 
early history of Mysore, almost nothing is known. 
Asoka’s rock-cut sermons at Siddapura prove that in 
the 3rd Century B.C., the Maurya dominions extended 
into the Deccan as far as the northern frontier 
of Chitaldrug District. Asoka was in diplomatic touch 
with the traditional Tamil kingdoms of Chera, Chola, 
and Pandya. Further, tradition tells how his 
grandsire Chandragupta, comrade and disciple of 
Alexander the Great, resigned the cares of State 
and sought peace in the seclusion of Sravana Belgola, 
in the Jain colony which still survives. 

The 1st Century A.D. marks the zenith of Roman 
trade in South India. A hoard of Roman denarii 
of Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula and Claudius was 
found in 1891 near Bangalore, on the rim of the 
Mysore Basin. 

In the 2nd century A.D., the Andhras held the 
Deccan against the Saka Satraps, and ruled from 
sea to sea. Their coins have been found near 
Chitaldrug, and the “ Chutu Naga ” princes, whose 
inscriptions are found in the extreme north of 
Skimoga District and at Banavasi beyond the 
frontier, succeeded to the sovereignty of the Kanarese 
provinces of the Andhra Empire. 

B. From 300 to 650 A.D. Guptas and Pallavas .— 
In the “ Gupta Period,” the “ classical age ” of 
Indian art and letters, the Telugu and Tamil provinces 
of the Andhras from the Godavari to the Palar were 
held by the Pallavas, who from their capital at 
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Conjeeveram aspired to conquer the Kanarese 
provinces also. Here, at Banavasi, the Chutus were 
succeeded (c. 350) by the Kadambas, a Brahman 
dynasty who set up in protest against Pallava 
aggressiveness and held their own against them. 
Both Pallavas and Kadambas were in touch with 
the Guptas and deeply influenced by their culture. 

In c. 550 A.D., the Kadambas were displaced by 
a more formidable power; the Chalukyas established 
their capital at Badami and built up an Empire 
which lasted till the end of the 12th century A.D. 

In 610 A.D., these Chalukyas ousted the Pallavas 
from the Telugu country and set up a kingdom of 
their own at Vengi, 8 m. N. of Ellore, midway 
between the Kistna and the Godavari deltas. They 
also invaded the Palar Plain, and penetrated even 
as far as the Cauvery, but in c. 642 A.D. the Pallavas 
of Conjeeveram retaliated with the capture of 
Badami. The Western Chalukya Empire for a 
moment (c. 642-655) ceased to be. 

The Gangas .—It was apparently in the Kadamba 
period that the foundations of Mysore nationality 
were laid by the Gangas, a cultured people whose 
name is associated at an early date with both South 
and East Mysore with capitals at Talkad and Kolar, 
and who appear alternately as the friends or enemies, 
but never the subjects, of their Kadamba, Pallava 
and Chalukya neighbours. N. Mysore was held 
in part by Kadambas and Chalukyas, while the 
Malnad was ruled by Alupa chiefs. 

C. From 650 to 1200 A.D. Chalukyas. 

Summary of Period. —In c. 655/the W. Chalukyas 
recovered power, and drove the Pallavas back to 
the plains. 

In 753, the Badami Empire was taken over almost 
intact by the Kashtrakutas, who enlarged it, and 
held it till, in 973, the W. Chalukyas regained the 
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sovereignty and established their capital a little 
later at Kalyani. The Yengi kingdom held its own 
against the Rashtrakutas and outlived them. 

Meanwhile, in the South, the Cholas replaced the 
Pallavas in the leadership of the Tamil peoples, 
and, on the fall of the Rashtrakutas, overran the 
southern provinces of the Kanarese Empire and 
absorbed that of the Eastern Ohalukyas. 

Erom c. 1150 onwards, the Chalukya and Chola 
Empires weakened and by the end of the century 
were partitioned by their feudatories. 

(i) From 650 to 1000 A.D. The Rashtmkutas. 

Ganga Expansion. —The decline of Badami gave 
the Gangas their opportunity. The numerous stone 
records of Sri-Purusha (c. 725-788) show that he 
ruled almost the whole of S. and E. Mysore, and 
beyond, to the extreme north of Kadur District 
(Asandi) and the extreme south of the Baramahal. 

Rashtrakuta Diplomacy. —The Rashtrakutas were 
busy on their northern and eastern frontiers. On 
the north, they were in touch with the Arabs of Bind 
and with the Pratihara Empire of Kanauj in the 
Ganges Valley. On the east, they were up against 
the Vengi Chalukyas, and shifted their capital 
from near Nasik to Malkhed as a better base for 
operations against Telingana. They did not want 
war in the south, but after the growth of a strong 
independent Kanarese State on the flank of their 
communications with the Tamil Plains, they could not 
afford to ignore. Sri-Purusha’s successor Sivamara II 
was imprisoned, released and imprisoned again, and 
finally reinstated as a Rashtrakuta vassal, the only 
Ganga to accept an overlord. 

The “ Andhra Road.” —This arrangement did not 
last. In the reign of Amoghavarsha (814-877), the 
Gangas broke away again. They contracted a 
double marriage alliance with the Nolamba chiefs 
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of the Vedavati Valley and with their help attacked 
the Banas. 

These Banas had long been established in a, tract 
described in inscriptions as “West of the Andhra 
Road.” Their records are found along the N. 
E. border of Kolar District and in the Ghat Belt 
that- overlooks the Middle Palar, a position of 
supreme strategic importance commanding the main 
routes from the Deccan to the Tamil Plains. The 
Banas joined with the Vaidumbas, who held the 
plateau to the North and West of them, put up a 
stout fight and repelled the invaders. 

Amogliavar&ha’s southern policy was conciliatory. 
His father Govinda III had forced the Pallava 
Dantivarman to pay tribute. Amoghavarsha gave 
his successor, Nandivarman, a daughter in marriage, 
and another daughter wedded the Ganga prince 
Butuga I. 

These family compacts broke down as soon as 
the pacific Amoghavarsha died (c. 877). The 
Nolamba Mahendra, son of his father’s Ganga bride, 
quarrelled with his Ganga relatives, overran a large 
portion of the Ganga dominions, robbed the Banas 
of half their territory, and set up an independent 
State which extended from Uchchangi in W. Bellary 
to Dharmapuri in the Baramahal. 

The Chola Challenge. —Meanwhile, trouble was 
brewing further south. The Pallavas tottered and 
fell. The first blow came from the Pandyas, who 
were met and crushed at Tiru-Pirambiyam in the 
Oauvery delta near Kumbakonam, with the help, 
be it noted, of a Ganga prince, /Prithivipati I, of 
a collateral branch, who was killed. Then the Cholas 
took up the running, invaded the Palar Plains and 
ended the Pallava Raj. Further, they attacked 
the Banas and forced them to accept as ruler their 
own nominee, the Ganga Prithivipati II, Hastimalla, 
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grandson of the Prithivipati who fell at Tira- 
Pirambiyam. 

Revolution and Revenge .—This menace apparently 
precipitated revolution both at Malkhed and at 
Talkad. Vaddiga, head of a younger branch of 
Rasbtrakuta lineage, “ ascended the throne to main- | 
tain the greatness of the Rashtrakuta sovereignty.” ! 
He had already given his daughter in marriage 
to the Ganga prince Butuga II, younger brother of 
the reigning Ganga, with a generous grant of territory 
as dowry. With his help, Butuga seized the Ganga 
throne, and, on the death of Vaddiga, he seems to 
have assisted his son Krishna III to succeed him. 

In 949-950, after they had reduced the Nolambas 
to submission, these allies advanced against the 
Cholas, crushed them at Takkolam, near Arlconam, 
and overran the country as far south as Tanjore. 
Butuga himself slew the Choi a King, a service for 
which Krishna gave him the great province of 
Banavasi. Krishna’s daughter married Butuga’s son 
and Butuga’s daughter married Krishna’s son. 

Krishna’s work was thorough. The Tamil country | 
he annexed and held as far south as the Ponnaiyar ; 
his east flank he secured by the occupation of the 
Cuddapah Valley; his west flank he entrusted to 
his Ganga allies. But his successors failed to keep 
what he won; by 973 the Chalukyas were again 
supreme. The last great Ganga, Marasimha, Butuga’s 
son, who had fought for Krishna in distant Malwa, 
and who destroyed the turbulent Nolambas, made 
one final effort on behalf of his kinsmen by crowning 
Indra IV, his sister’s son, but he failed (c. 974). 

Provinces .—It is remarkable that the rise and fall 
of the Rashtrakutas was unaccompanied by any ■* 
general disruption of the imperial dominions. To 
this, no doubt, the soundness of the provincial 
administratipn in part contributed, for a State ( 
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which extended from Sind to Pondicherry could not 
preserve its unity by force of arms alone. Under 
the Rashtrakutas, the Mysore country was organised 
in three provinces, Gangavadi in the south, Noiam- 
bavadi in the north-east, Banavasi in the north- 
west. The boundaries of these provinces cannot 
be defined with precision, for they varied from time 
to time, but the points to note are (1) that they 
lasted for many centuries after the Rashtrakutas 
had disappeared, and (2) that they coincide with 
definite geographical and ethnic entities, the Gangas 
of the Upper Cauvery, the Nolambas of the Vedavati, 
and the Kadambas of the Upper Tungabhadra and 
its affluents. 

(®*) From 1000 to 1200 A . I). Cholas and Hoysalas. 

The Chola Conquest .—Before the Western Chalukyas 
could consolidate their southern provinces, the 
Cholas were masters of South Mysore. By 997 
A..D. Rajaraja I had won a foot-hold in E. Mysore. 
By 1004 the Ganga capital, Talkad, had fallen. The 
Cholas also pushed up the East Coast, reduced the 
Eastern Chalukyas to vassalage and threatened the 
Western Chalukyas on their eastern front. 

Of the ding-dong fighting that ensued, little 
need be said. The Cholas took firm hold of S. 
and E. Mysore; they secured their west flank 
by subduing the Changalva chiefs of the Coorg 
border and set up their own nominee as chief of the 
Kongalvas in the Hemavati Valley. But their 
inscriptions are not found north of the Cauvery- 
Krishna divide. 

Jhe Chalukyas on their part held little or nothing 
south of the Varada basin ; their inscriptions of this 
period are confined to the extreme north of Shimoga 
District. The country between the combatants, 
almost the whole of the Mysore glacis, was no 
man’s land. 
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Defensive Organization .—It was not until the 
reign of Somesvara I (1042-68), who fixed his capital 
at Kalyani, that the Western Chalukyas organized 
their defence. The battle of Koppa (c. 1052), in 
which the reigning Chola was slain, marks a turn 
of the tide. In 1056, Prince Vikramaditya was 
ruling Banavasi and Gangavadi. In 1060, Gangavadi 
only is mentioned as his charge, his headquarters 
being Belgami in Shikarpur taluk (Shimoga). In 
1063, his brother was ruling Noiambavadi with his 
headquarters at Kampili on the Tungabhadra. In 
1068, the Kistna basin was organized into three 
provinces under selected, governers, viz., (1) Banavasi, 

(2) Nolamba-Sindavadi, (3) Alampura (opposite 
Kurnool). 

Belgami and Kampili are far distant from the 
Ganga and Nolamba territory of Rashtrakuta days, 
but the appointment of governors to provinces which 
were in enemy hands gave definite objectives to the 
Kanarese offensive. 

Hoysala Beginnings .—The most hopeful sector 
was the west, for it was physically impossible for 
the Cholas to control effectively the highlands of 
the Ghat Belt. In the S. Malnad, near the 
head waters of the Hemavati, is the ancestral home 
of the Hoysala chieftains whose destiny it was to 
break the Chola yoke. 

Already in 1022, the Hoysalas were hammering the 
Kongalvas, but serious expansion did not apparently 
begin till after 1060, when Vinayaditya built up a 
compact little Hosyala State, which marched on the 
north with the Santara chiefs of Humcha (in N. 
and C. Malnad), on the south with the Wynad; 
and extended along the north rim of the Mysore 
basin across Hassan District as far as the Tiptur and 
Nagamangala Taluks of Tumkur and Mysore. By 
1043, Vinayaditya had become governor of. Gangavadi 
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and established his capital at Belur, a well-chosen 
site on the Malnad-Maidan border and close to the 
Cauvery-Kistna divide. 

The eastern sectors were less fortunate. The 
governors appointed to Nolambavadi failed to make 
good. The Chalukyas were forced back and in 
1068 the Cholas sacked Kampili. In 1076, however, 
the rival Emperors came to terms. A few years 
later, the governorship of Nolambavadi was given 
to a new line of chiefs, the “ Pandyas of Uchchangi,” 
but they too failed to establish themselves in the 
old Nolamba territory in the Vedavati basin, which, 
together with the valley of the Upper Penner, was 
held for the Chalukyas by another line of feudatories, 
the “ Chola Maharajas ”.* 

Reconquest of the. Horn,eland. —In 1116, the long 
peace was suddenly broken. The Hoysalas under 
Vishnuvardhana attacked the Cholas, captured 
Talkad, rolled up their western flank and, except 
in a strip of North Kolar, swept them off the Plateau. 
Gangavadi was at long last a Chalukya province 
in fact as well as in name. 

Eoysala Expansion. —The conquest of Talkad was 
followed by a rapid expansion of the Hoysalas 
which carried them through the North-West Sector 
to the Kistna, and brought them in conflict with 
other Chalukyan vassals, and even with their 
suzerains.! Vishnuvardhana was, however, suc¬ 
ceeded by a child (c. 1141) and the Hoysalas retired 
south of the Varada. 

Revolution and Disruption .—The Hoysala expan¬ 
sion marks a weakening of imperial authority and, 

* The terms ** Panelva ” and “ Chola’ do not necessarily imply lineal 
descent from those ancient peoples, just as Norman surnames do not 
prove Norman lineage. The Governors of Nolambavadi were usually 
called “ Pallavas,” 

+ In the exuberance of conquest the Hoysalas overran the Coorg 
and Nilgiri Plateau and “ frightened the Todas.” 

7 * 
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not long after, Bijjala the Kalachurya gathered 
up the reins of Government and usurped the throne 
(1145-67). Another revolution (1183) restored the 
Chalukyas. But the Empire was doomed. By 1187, 
the northern provinces had fallen to the Yadavas 
of Devagiri, the eastern to the Kakatiyas of Warangal, 
while in the south the Hoysalas under Ballala. II 
broke the Pandyas of Uchchangi and advanced 
their frontier to the Malprabha (c. 1191). 

D. From 1200 to 1500. 

Summary of Period. —The heirs of the Chalukyas 
enjoyed their possessions for about a century. The 
Muslim Invasions (1243-1318) then swept them 
away. 

Out of the wreckage arose two new Empires, in 
the Northern Deccan the Bahmanis of Gulbarga, 
in the south the Sangama Dynasty of Vijayanagar. 

The period closed in revolution. The Bahmani 
Empire split into five sultanates, the Vijayanagar 
Empire maintained its unity. 

The Yadava Offensive .—The Hoysalas soon lost 
their northern provinces ; Singhana, who succeeded 
at Devagiri c. 1210, within two years forced them 
back beyond the Varada, and his successors steadily 
pressed into the Shimoga Valleys, but, like the 
Pandyas of Uchchangi, could not carry their frontier 
past the Baba Budan bastion or across the Chital- 
drug salient; and the Hoysalas from time to time 
hit back. Neither Yadava nor Hoysala worried 
much about the Vedavati Sector, which the Chola 
Maharajas held on suffrance till the Hoysalas in 
1285 captured their stronghold Nidugal. 

Chola Disruption.- -Meanwhile, the Hoysalas had 
found a new outlet for their energies. The Cholas 
were threatened with disruption by their Pandya 
feudatories. Hoysala intervention, which began in 
1222 on behalf of the Cholas, resulted in the Hoysala 
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occupation of the Middle Cauvery and Middle 
Ponnaiyar basins and the establishment of a 
second State at Kannanur, opposite Srirangam. 

The Muslim Cataclysm .—The two States warred 
with each other and the Kanarese Hoysalas had to 
meet a Yadava offensive, but, luckily for South 
India, the breach was mended before the storm 
burst. In 1292, Ballala III became ruler of the 
Kanarese Hoysalas; by 1297 he was master of the 
Telugu-Tamil dominions also. Meanwhile, in 1294, 
Ala-ud-din Khilji opened the Muslim offensive by 
holding Devagiri to ransom; but it was not till 
1310 that the Delhi army under Malik Kafur marched 
for the Hoysala capital, Dvarasamudram. Ballala 
submitted, journeyed to Delhi, and was permitted 
to retain his sovereignty. Kafur continued his 
march through Srirangam and Madura to Rames- 
varam, and returned to Delhi laden with spoils 
(Oct. 1311). 

Dismemberment and Reconstruction. —Ala-ud-din’s 
policy was to exact tribute from sovereign States; 
his successors preferred annexation. By 1330, the 
Delhi Empire under Muhammad Tughlak had 
attained its zenith; Devagiri and Warangal, and 
the Tamil country, too,- were parcelled out in 
provinces and jagirs, but Ballala III, who had shifted 
his headquarters to Tiruvannamalai, still held out. 
Before he could be rounded up, the whole Empire 
broke into rebellion and the epoch of Provincial 
Sultanates began. Warangal in the North East 
was seized by a scion of its late rulers and the 
Muhammadans were driven from Telingana. Ala- 
ud-din Bahmani in the North-West consolidated 
the Deccan Sultanate with his capital at Gulbarga ; 
Ballala III rallied the Hindu nations at Hampi 
on the Tungabhadra, and then turned south to 
attack the new Sultanate of Madura. 
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In 1342, Ballala was captured and killed by the 
Madura Sultan, but the seed he sowed at Ilampi 
germinated and spread with amazing rapidity. 
Before the Bahmani Shah was master in his own 
house, the Vijayanagar Empire was in being, and, 
thanks to the team work of five brothers, the northern 
frontier was organized for defence. 

Harnpi, in the centre, the site of the capital, lies 
on the Kanarese-Telugu borderland, and is in easy 
striking distance of any hostile advance from 
the N. W. or N. E. Behind it the fortress of 
Penukonda commands the roads to the south. 
The left flank was guarded by the occupation of the 
Banavasi province, centring in Banikapur, with 
Goa on the coast and the province of Araga in the 
Malnad in support. The right flank was secured 
by the broken country of Kurnool and Cuddapah ; 
the fortresses of Udayagiri and Nellore guarded 
the coast routes, while Mulbagal, at the head of 
the South-East Ghats, was a ready base for operations 
in the Tamil Plains. Within a generation the 
Madura Sultanate was strangled, and, for the first 
time in history, South India was practically at 
unity with itself. 

E. From 1500 to 1800. 

Summary of Period .—After the break-up of the 
Bahmani Empire, Vijayanagar successfully exploited 
the jealousies of the Deccan Sultanates till 1565. 
when a momentary union enabled the Muslims to 
destroy the Hindu armies at Talikota and sack 
the capital. 

Dravidian India then gradually dissolved in a 
welter of contending races, creeds and principalities 
which ended with the storming of Seringapatam 
(1799). 

(i) From 1500 to 1600, Vijayanagar. 

Mysore, safe behind the barrier which its 
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King Ballala III had planned, was little troubled 
by the long-drawn struggle between Vijayanagar 
and its Muslim foes. Once only was the peace 
of the Homeland seriously disturbed, towards the end 
of that period of weakness and revolution which 
marks the rise and fall of the Saluva Dynasty of 
Vijayanagar (1485-1505). This double revolution 
meant a transfer of ascendency from the Kanarese 
to the Telugus, and some of the Kanarese feudatories 
grew restive, among them the chief of Ummattur, 
who held the South and South-East Sectors of the 
Mysore basin. These chiefs, in about 1491, assumed 
royal titles, and pushing through the Ghats into 
Kongu, brought a large portion of the Middle Cauvery 
basin under their sway. Their independence was 
short-lived. Krishna Eaya, as soon as he was 
firmly on the throne, by the capture of their strong¬ 
hold, Sivasamudram, brought them, to heel. (c. 
1511). 

Last Efforts .—With the shock of Talikota (1565), 
the Empire cracked but did not yet crumble. The 
frontier was withdrawn to Penukonda, which took 
the place of Vijayanagar as the pivot of defence. 
The left flank was assigned to a prince of the blood 
royal with his headquarters at Seringapatam; 
a second royal viceroy at Udayagiri was responsible 
for the right flank and a third at Chandragiri kept 
touch with the Tamil dominions and the vassal 
Kayaks of Madura, Tanjore and Gingee. But the 
royal team did not hold together, and the officers 
and vassals of the Empire soon realised that they 
must fend for themselves or go under. The Poligar 
Period had begun. 

The Poligars .—A muster roll of the chiefs of the 
Seringapatam Viceroyalty shortly before its extinc¬ 
tion grouped them into four territorial divisions, 
corresponding almost precisely to the four “ natural 
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regions ” into which Mysore State is divided ; viz., 
the Malnad, the “ Bedar Nads ” (North Mysore), 
the “ Morasa countries ” (East Mysore) and the 
“ Interior ” or Homeland Nads (South Mysore). 

(1) The Malnad .—In the North-West the im¬ 
perial officers revolted and were, shortly after 
(c. 1573-5) conquered by the Bijapur Sultan, who 
captured Chandragutti (in Sorab Taluk, overlooking 
the Varada Valley) and penetrated as far south as 
Kadur, but failed to get a foothold in the Malnad, 
which was held for Vijayanagar by the Keladi * 
chiefs in the north, with their capital at Ikkeri, 
and the Belur (Balam) chiefs in the south with 
their capital at Aigur (Manjarabad). Between them 
in the C. Malnad the chiefs of Karkala in the 
Tulu country, who still held the headstreams of 
the Tunga and Bliadra at Kalasa and Koppa, 
renounced their allegiance, but were speedily 
pushed off the Malnad by the Keladi Nayaks. 

(2) The “ Bedar Nads .”—The Shimoga valleys 
were held by the Basavapatna chiefs ; the Chitaldrag 
salient by the newly appointed chiefs of Chitaldrag. 
North of them, in West Bellary, Harpanapalli 
became the seat of a chieftaincy tributary to Bijapur. 
All these chiefs were of Bedar caste. 

In the North-East Sector the capture of Adoni 
in 1568 by Bijapur had rendered Vijayanagar and 
the East Bellary plain untenable, and the Bellary 
chieftain (a Kuruba by caste) transferred his allegi¬ 
ance to the enemy. In 1575-7, Bijapur drove into 
the Penner basin and made three determined attacks 
on Penukonda. The Emperor (Ranga I) was taken 
prisoner and ransomed, and, though the capital was 

* Called also “ Ikkeri,” and “ Bednur ” after their later capitals, 
but in their own documents they call themselv r es “ Keladi 1 after their 
first capital ; it is best to retain this term throughout. Bednur, their 
last capital, is now called Nagar. 
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saved, the Anantapur chief (also a Kuruba), who 
commanded the approaches, went over to the 
enemy. The Vedavati valley, however, remained 
loyal under the Bedar Harati chiefs, whose charge 
comprised the present taluks of Challakere, Hiriyur 
and Sira. 

(3) The Morasu Nad.— East Mysore, (except 
for a few minor chieftaincies on the North-East 
fringe) was held by various branches of the Morasu” 
family, a name associated with that portion of 
Bangalore and Kolar Districts which is drained by 
the Ponnaiyar. (Bangalore, Anekal and Malur 
Taluks). 

These Morasu chiefs trace their origin to seven 
brothers who early in the 15th century settled at 
Avati (near NandicLrug and the sources of the Penner, 
Ponnaiyar and Palar) and accepted office under 
the imperial regime. 

One of the brothers moved South-East to 
Sugatur, near Jangamkote (Sidlagkatta Taluk), and 
founded a branch which in time controlled almost 
the whole of the Palar basin above the Ghats, 
with headquarters at Kolar and Punganur, and 
most of the Upper Ponnaiyar basin too, with 
headquarters at iloskote and Anekal. 

Another brother moved South-West to Yela- 
hanka, (North of Bangalore). This branch spread 
westward into the Arkavati valley, made Magadi 
their stronghold and founded Bangalore. 

A third brother moved N. W. into the upper 
Penner basin and fixed his capital at Holavanhalli 
(Maddagiri Taluk); but this branch did not achieve 
much. 

The senior branch at Avati split into three chief¬ 
taincies, astride the water-parting of the Penner, 
Ponnaiyar and Arkavati, viz., Dodballapux, Chik- 
ballapur and Devanhalli. 
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“ Home Nads .”—South Mysore was under 
the immediate control of the Viceroy of Seringapatam. 
It is not necessary here to enumerate the many 
chieftaincies scattered round the Mysore basin and 
along the “Cross Belt,” except to note that the 
Shimsha valley, between the Homeland and the 
Morasus, was, about 1578, granted in fief to Jaga- 
deva Raya in reward for his services in the defence 
of Penukonda. This chief, who also held most of 
the Baramahal (Mid-Poimaiyar), fixed his capital 
at Channapatna, a key-position on the route from 
East to South Mysore. 

(ii) From 1600 to 1700, Mysore. 

The Nucleus .—Mysore City lies in the Cauvery- 
Kabbani Doab, on the divide between those two 
rivers, some 9 m. south of Seringapatam. The 
earliest sites associated, by conquest and marriage, 
with the Mysore Dynasty are Hadinad, Karugahalli, 
Hemmanahalli, Kembala and Kalale, all in the 
Kabbani basin. The occupation of Mysore itself 
was a definite advance in the direction of the 
viceregal capital, Seringapatam. 

Expansion .—In c. 1678, Raja Wodeyar became 
ruler of this little Kabbani valley State. During 
the first 39 years of his reign, he acquired, possession 
of the Cauvery valley above and below Seringapatam 
(at Kannambadi and Sosile), and pressed up the 
Hemavati valley, coining in conflict with the chiefs 
of Hole-Narsipur on the North-West and Talkad 
in the East. The then Viceroy, Tirumala, was out 
of favour with his uncle, the Emperor Venkata II, 
and, from his failure to check Raja Wodeyar’s 
enterprise, was plainly unfit to rule. Realising 
this, Raja Wodeyar in 1610 seized the capital itself, 
and two years later was confirmed by the Emperor 
as hereditary ruler of Seringapatam and Ummattur. 
Sure of their title, he and his grandson Chama Raja 
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(1617-38) struck boldly in all directions; westward 
alono- the Lakshmantirtha towards the frontier of 
Coorg, southward through the fertile Honnu-Hole 
valley and down the Ghats to Satyamangalam, m 
Kon«u (1624), a move which brought Chama Ka]a 
up against Tiramala Nayak of Madura and carried 
him to Dindigul; east and north-east into the 
heritage of Jagadeva Raya, right through to Channa- 
patna (1630) ; north-west along the Hemavati 
valley to Channarayapatna (1633). Then came a 

^The Mughals .—As early as 1691, the Deccan 
Sultanates were faced with a new peril on their 
North-West frontier. Akbar the Mughal demanded 
their tribute. Wars followed till, in 1636, the two 
surviving Sultanates, Bijapur and Golkonda, made 
their peace with the Mughals and were once more 

free to turn southwards. , . , 

Golkonda .—Already, before 1600, the imperial 
capital had shifted from Penukonda to Chandragiri, 
and in c. 1606, it was further withdrawn to Vellore. 
When in 1643 the Golkonda forces under Mir Jumk 
crashed through ^ Vale of CudUapah the lam 
Plains in a turmoil of rebellion. Vellore tell 
«nout 1646, and the Emperor Ranga III became a 
wandering fugitive. 

Bijapur. —Meanwhile, the Bijapur armies were 
moving along the Western routes. Art opening 
offered in a change of rulers in Mysore and a quarrel 
between Basavapatna and Keladi, in which Basava- 
patna invited Bijapur to intervene. The invasion 
of Randullah Khan (c. 1637-44) brought the Bija- 
puris to Seringapatam, and resulted in the annexa¬ 
tion of North and East Mysore, and the establishment 
of Shahiji the Maratha at Bangalore, astride the 
highway to the south. A little later, lirumala 
Nayak of Madura invited Bijapur to help him 
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against the Golkonda armies besieging Gingee; 
a Bijapur contingent was sent, fraternised with the 
besiegers and, on the withdrawal of the Golkonda 
forces, took Gingee for themselves. 

New Provinces .—Bijapur administration was gene¬ 
rously Hinduized ; Marathi and Kanarese had 
replaced Persian as official languages, .Hindus were 
freely employed in positions of trust, and the loyalty 
of vassals was valued. Thus, in the north-west 
Sector, Basavapatna was taken under direct control, 
while the Chief carried on his rule at Tarikere ; in the 
Yedavati basin, Sira became headquarters, the Chief 
retired to Ratnagiri (in Madakasira Taluk, Ananta- 
pur) ; in the Morusu tract, the Palar basin was 
administered from Kolar, with the Chief at Punganur; 
the Ponnaiyar basin from Hoskote with the Chief 
at Anekal; the Arkavati from Bangalore with the 
Chief at Magadi. 

Sira, Dod-Ballapur, Bangalore, Hoskote and Kolar 
formed Shahji’s personal Jagir, and he was also 
given general control over what he could hold below 
the Ghats. The Penner basin was left to Golkonda. 
Kantirava Narasa Raja, the new mler of Mysore, 
retained his possessions in the Mysore baoin' and 
the Keladi Nayak the north Malnad. 

Mughals and Marathas .—These arrangements were 
hardly complete when Shahij’s son, Sivaji, revolted 
and Shahiji was recalled and imprisoned (1646-8). 
Sivaji appealed to the Mughals ; a Mughal-Maratha 
entente followed, which kept Bijapur quiet till 1656, 
when Aurangzib again attacked the Sultanates. 
These events rendered Bijapur innocuous, and 
set Mysore free to shape her own destiny. 

Kantirava Narasa Raja .—Narasa Raja had stoutly 
defended his capital against the invaders (1638-9) 
and made peace on not unfavourable terms. In 
1641, by a bold thrust through the Kollegal jungles. 
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he seized Sampalli, on the Cauvery below the gorges. 
He then secured his frontier on the west, north 
and east by the capture of Piriyapatna (from 
Coorg), Arkalgud (from Balam), Kallur (in Gubbi 
Taluk, South-West of Tumkur) and Kunigal (from 
the Morasu Chief of Magadi). In 1652, he broke 
into the Baramahal, then in Bijapur possession, 
and annexed the western half of the Mid-Ponnaiyar 
basin. In 1653, he entered Kongu and reopened 
hostilities with Tiiumala Nayak of Madura by 
again capturing Satyamangalam. A ferocious war 
with Madura ensued, which lasted till 1659, when 
both Narasa Raja and Tirumala Nayak died. 

Keladi Expansion. —Meanwhile, the Malnad Chiefs 
of Keladi had grown formidable. They made good 
their footing on the West Coast by destroying what 
remained of the Kalasa-Karkala kingdom. When 
the Bijapur invasion made the open country 
untenable, they withdrew their capital from Ikkeri 
to Bednur (Nagar) in the heart of the hills, com¬ 
manding, by the Hosangadi Pass, a ready access 
to the fertile plains of South Kanara. Sivappa 
Nayak, first as minister, then as usurper, extended 
his sway along the coast for nearly 150 miles, from 
Mirjan in the north to Chandragiri on the border 
of Malabar, and when Bijapur weakened, he pressed 
east and south into the upper basins of the Tunga- 
bhadra, Vedavati and Hemavati. 

Dodda Deva Raja .—Some time in or before 1659, 
Sivappa Nayak befriended the fugitive Emperor 
Bangs III and granted him a tract in the old 
Hoysala homeland, with Belur as his capital, a 
challenge to Mysore which the new ruler, Dodda 
Deva Raja (1659-72), was not slow to accept. By 
1667, the Mysoreans had wiped out this imperial 
buffer State and then, rounding on Madura, annexed 
Erode, Dharapuram and the greater part of Kongu. 
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CJiikka Deva Raja .—Chikka Deva Raja (1672- 
1704), to whose prowess as Yuvaraj these successes 
were mainly due, and the keynote of whose policy 
was a friendly understanding with the Mughals, 
consolidated his northern frontier first; on the 
Sira side (the Shimsha-Vedavati divide), from 
Honnavalli in Tiptur to Madhugiri on the Central 
Chain (1675-78), at the expense of Bijapur. Then, 
when, in 1686-7, the Mughals finally overthrew 
Bijapur and Golkonda, he succeeded, thanks to the 
Mysore-Mughal entente, in obtaining possession of 
Bangalore. He next struck south-east, and secured 
his possessions in the Baramahal and Ivongu by the 
occupation of Kaveripatnam on the Poimaiyar, 
Attur in the Vellar V alley, and Paramati on the 
Cauvery. He then turned north and plunged into 
a five-year struggle with Keladi, which ended in 
1694 in a treaty ceding to Mysore a long strip of 
country along the Malnad border from Kodnpet 
(now in Coorg) to Kadur. By the end of the century, 
Chikka Deva Raya held practically the whole of the 
Upper and Middle Cauvery basins and most of 
the basin of the Middle Ponnaiyar. 

The Mughal Karnatak. —Meanwhile, the Mughals 
were busy organizing their annexations. The new 
province of Upland Bijapur was divided into seven 
parganas ; Basavapatna in the North-West Sector ; 
Budihal and Sira in the Vedavati basin ; Penukonda 
controlling the Penner; Dod-Ballapur, Hoskote 
and Kolar in East Mysore; while Harpanahalli in 
the north, Keladi and Chitaldrug in the north-west, 
Rayadrug-Kundarpi in the Vedavati valley, and 
Mysore were associated with the province as tribu¬ 
tary States. 

(in) From 1700 to 1800. 

Mughal Disintegration. —In the general disruption 
that followed the death of Aurangzib (1707), Mysore 
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afed 


badly. For tbe first time in her history, she 
lacked leaders, and soon became the prey of Mughal 
and Maratha war-lords. The Nawab of Sira began 
the game in 1713 with the levy of a “ very moderate ” 
contribution. In 1724, Mysore was assailed by five 
Nawabs (Sira, Arcot, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Savanur) 
and the Marathas of Gooty, who extracted a crore 
of rupees. Two years later, the Peshwa Baji Rao 
himself appeared and was bought off. In 1728, 
by the capture of Magadi and the extirpation of the 
Yelahanka Morasus, Mysore recouped her finances, 
but did not win safety. Ministers, corrupt and 
inept, then usurped the royal authority : one of 
them, on his death-bed, refunded, conscience-striken, 
eight laklis he had improperly acquired; another, 
in 1746, marched the army away to Kongo, whereas 
the Nizam’s forces again appeared at the capital 
and extorted more blackmail; he bungled the seige 
of Devanhalli in 1649 and butted into the Anglo- 
French quarrel at Trichinopoly (1751-5) without 
success. While he was absent, the Nizam again 
rolled down on Seringapatam and retired with 
56 lakhs (1755); and two years later (1757), the 
Peshwa, Balaji Rao, came and agreed to go away 
for 32 lakhs; only 5 lakhs could be raised in cash 
and jewels, fourteen districts were givein in pledge 
for the balance. 

Haidar Ali. —The State seemed to be on the eve 
of extinction when Haidar Ali, an illiterate soldier, 
took matters into his own hands. He straightened 
out the muddled finances, made a clean sweep 
of corrupt officials, induced the Marathas to 
withdraw and in 1761, in all but name, usurped the 
throne. 

First, Effort. —Haidar’s main care was his northern 
frontier. Already Basalat Jang, the Nizam’s brother, 
who held Adoni, was pressing south. Haidar joined 
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him and took Hoskote, Dod-Ballapur and Sira., 
key-positions for a northward move. Basalat then 
went home, and Haidar advanced into the Penner 
valley and annexed it up to Pennkonda. Next 
he swung westwards and secured the allegiance of 
Rayadrug and Harpanahalli. Then he attacked the 
Keladi State and made it his own (1763). He 
strengthened his left flank by occupying the Malnad 
State of Sonda, with its coastal possessions up to 
Karwar and beyond. But the Marathas were 
advancing. Haidar moved to meet them, captured 
Savanur and Dharwar, and pushed northwards 
almost up to the Kistna. The Marathas, however, 
were too strong for him : he suffered a crushing defeat 
and had to pay 32 lakhs and give up all he had 
taken from the Savanur Nawab and Moran Rao 
of Gooty (1765). 

Second Effort .—To replenish his treasury, Haidar 
now turned to Malabar. Already in 1759, when 
governor of Dindigul, he had sent a force into South 
Malabar from Kongu to intervene in a struggle 
between the Chief of Palghat and the Zamorin, but 
with no permanent result. Haidar’s annexation 
of the Keladi dominions brought him to the frontier 
of North Malabar. In 1766, at the instigation of 
the Ali Raja of Cannanore, he swept through Malabar, 
from the north to the confines of Travancore, and 
made it a province of Mysore. 

He then turned to meet a Triple Alliance, for 
the Nizam had induced the Marathas and English 
to join him in an attack on Mysore. Haidar deftly 
bought off the Marathas for 35 lakhs, persuaded 
the Nizam to take his side, and after two years of 
war dictated, his terms to the English at the gates 
of Madras (1767-9). 

Haidar was now free to rebuild his northern 
frontier. He again invaded the Penner Valley, 
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levied toll from the Nawabs of Cuddapah and 
Kurnool, mollified the Gooty Marathas and attacked 
the Bellary chief, who repulsed him. But the 
Peshwa, Madhu Bao, again bore down on him. 
Haidar was driven back to his capital, crushingly 
beaten, and forced to surrender 30 lakhs and a 
big slice of his North-East frontier. 

Third Effort .—Once again Haidar set himself to 
mend his broken fortunes. Madhu Bao, the last 
of the great Peshwas, was dead (1772) and Poona 
was torn with faction. In five months Haidar 
recovered all he had lost, annexed Coorg, and 
marching through the Wynad jungles quelled the 
revolt of Malabar. Again he turned to his northern 
frontier. He first seized Bellary in the centre, 
then uprooted the Gooty Marathas on his right, then 
turned left on the Savanur Nawab, and appropriated 
half his dominions. 

Again the Marathas rolled down on him, but 
this time they were split by faction. Haidar beat 
them,^ drove them beyond the Kistna and rounded 
off his conquests by annexing Chitaldrug and 
Cuddapah. 

Haidar then turned on the English, and it looked 
as though he would wipe them out too; for all 
the world was leagued against them and they had 
lost the command of the sea. Coote saved them, 
and Haidar died (1782), but the treaty of Mangalore 
(1784) left his dominions intact. 

The Restoration .—Tipu put up a good fight, but 
the Triple Alliance was too strong for him. The 
first round deprived him of Malabar and Coorg, 
Dindigul and the Baramahal, Cuddapah and all 
north of the Tungabhacba (1792). In the second 
round he was knocked out; the State was reduced 
to its present limits and restored to its rightful 
rulers (1799). 
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V, Contact, cleavage and diffusion, 

A. Language,—The indigenous languages of 
Mysore are Kanarese and Telugu, which in 1921 
were spoken by 71 and 15 per cent respectively of 

the* total population. ’ , T ,, 

Kanarese, the official language, dominates North 
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valley through the taluks of Chitaldrug and Clutlla- 
fcere, then swings southward along the Central 
Range through Maddagiri and Dod-Ballapur follow¬ 
ing roughly" first the Penner-Cauvery, then the 
Ponnaiyar-Cauvery divides. In the taluks named, 
and also in Devanhalli and Kolar, it ranges between 
50 and 80 per cent, and in Kankanhalh, too, it jails 
just short of 80. The transition here is remarkably 
abrupt, the percentage dropping to 46 andi 39 m 
the adjoining taluks of Bangalore and Anekal. 

/’JT!* rj\ 

Telugu dominates the Penner basin; in Kolar 
District it is spoken by over 60 per cent of the 
population, by over 90 per cent on its northern 

border » • 

But East Mysore has had a. curious linguistic 

past. Kanarese is the language of its earliest 
inscriptions. The Chola conquest brought Tamil, 
Vi ja-vanagar Telugu. Most of the Telugu inscriptions 
mi' found north of the Penner-Ponnaiyar divide. 
Talmil inscriptions, which cluster thickly south of 
that divide, also occur to the north of it, and a zone 
of Tamil; epigraphs runs south-west from Bangalore 
to Mysore; they are specially numerous m the South- 
West Sector (Honnu-IIole basin) of the Homeland. 

(Fig. 8). r -j 

Tamil in P921 was the language of only some 
4 per cent of the population. Obviously it is 
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intrusive; nine-tenths of the Tamil speakers are in 
and around the three urban centres, particularly 
Bangalore and the Kolar Gold Fields. 

Hindustani (6 per cent) and Marathi also favour 
the cities, but less intensely; in rural areas they 
occur oftener in outer Mysore, the former Bijapur 
and Maratha dominions, than in Homeland, the 
Marathas being notably numerous in the Shimoga 
Valley and scanty in the Vedavati. basin. (Fig. 9). 

Lastly in the Malnad, from Tirthahalli in the 
north to Manjarabad in the south some 35,000 
Tulu-speakers show contact with the West Coast; 
labourers, it seems, for the most part employed in 
coffee estates. 

B. Administration. 

Administrative Charges .—The eight districts into 
which Mysore is now divided have a history of 
their own which reflects the cultural cleavages of 
the State. In 1799 Mysore consisted of three 
“ Rayadas ” 

0) Chatrakal, comprising the late chieftaincy 
and present district of Chitaldrug (13 taluks). 

(2) Nagar; Malnad and Maidan Keladi; the 
present Shimoga District with part of Kadur (19 
taluks). 

(3) Pattana, corresponding to the upland portion 
of the Mysore Kingdom prior to Haidar Ah’s usur¬ 
pation plus his eastern conquests of 1761, and 
comprising almost the whole of the present districts 
of Mysore, Hassan, Kadur, Bangalore, Kolar and 
Tumkur (91 taluks). 

The unwieldy Mysore Rayada /'was then split 
into four, and the State resumed its normal three¬ 
fold aspect with the “ Faujdaris ” of (1) Chitaldrug 
in the North-East Sector and (2) Nagar in the North- 
West sector of North Mysore; of (3) Ashtagram 
(Mysore) and (4) Manjarabad (the old Malnad 
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Balam-Belur chieftaincy) in South Mysore, and 
of (5) Bangalore (present Bangalore and Kolar 
districts) and (6) Maddagiri (present Tumkur) in 
East Mysore. 

The next stage was to form four “ divisions ”, 
Manjarabad being absorbed in Ashtagram, Madda¬ 
giri in Chitaldrug. 

In 1863 each of these “ divisions ” was split into 
two “ districts ”, practically identical with the 
districts of to-day; and these were regrouped into- 
three divisions (1) Ashtagram (Mysore with Ilassan), 
(2) Nandidrug (Bangalore, Tumkur and Kolar), 
and (3) Nagar (Shimoga, Kadur and Chitaldrug). 

In 1882, to reduce expenditure, these “ divisions ” 
were abolished, and the number of districts was 
reduced to six, Hassan being clubbed with Kadur, 
Tumkur with Chitaldrug. This proved inconvenient, 
and in 1886 the eight-district scheme was restored. 

These permutations are not fortuitous; they 
follow from the geographical configuration of the 
State, and are descendants of the Banavasi-Nolam- 
bavadi-Gangavadi trilogy of medieval times, and 
the Araga-Mulbagal and Pennkonda-Seringapatam 
provinces of Vijayanagar. (See pp. 94, 95.) 

It is impossible here to discuss in detail the 
vicissitudes of the numberless nads and simes that 
went to make up these larger units. The constant 
factors are (1) Shimoga, based on the Malnad, (2) 
Bangalore-CMW-Kolar, the Ponnaiyar-Penner Upland 
and (3) Cauvery-side Mysore. Of the variable factors 
Chitaldrug is sometimes linked with Shimoga, but 
tends to break away ; while the borderland districts 
of Kadur and Hassan waver between Shimoga and 
Mysore, and Tumkur hesitates between Chitaldrug 
and Bangalore. . 

Revenue Administration .—Side by side with these 
nineteenth century changes, there has been a 
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progressive standardization of the revenue system. 
The former states of Keladi, Balam, Chitaldrug, 
Mysore, each had its own methods of assessment 
and collection in cash and in kind ; differences now 
obliterated by the gradual introduction of a “ ryot- 
wari ” system of the Bombay type. 

Under the Mysore Rajas departmental organiza¬ 
tion was influenced apparently by Mughal models, 
while the terminology of officialdom is a curious 
babel of Marathi, Persian and Kanarese, and the 
revenue accounts were maintained in all these 
languages. 

Coins .—The coins current in Mysore also present 
a medley of cultural influences. Those of the Early 
and Medieval Periods convey little exact informa¬ 
tion. Lead coins of the Andhras have been unearthed 
at Chitaldrug, Roman denarii near Bangalore. Gold 
coins, attributed to the Gangas, resemble those of 
Kashmir, silver coins ascribed to the Rashtrakutas 
are like the Greco-Parthian coins of Gujarat. Local 
mints are represented by coins of the Kadambas 
and Hoysalas, but these types soon disappeared. 
A more ^lasting tradition is that of the gold varaha 
( boar ) of the Chalukyas, a term which survives 
till the present day, though this “ pagoda ” as 
Europeans called it, for centuries the standard 
unit of the South, ceased to be minted at Madras 
in 1818. Kantirava Narasa Raja was the first 
of the Mysore Rajas to establish a mint, and “ Can- 
teroy ” pagodas and fanams appear in accounts and 
treaties till 1831, though fanams only (ten to a 
pagoda) were actually minted by him. The pagodas 
in general use, of Vijayanagar type, were those of 
the Keladi chiefs. It was the Ikkeri (Keladi) pagoda 
that Haidar Ali adopted, and it was not until the 
reign of. Tipu that silver coins (rupees) were minted 
in Mysore. 
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C. Religion.- -In 1921 nearly 92 per cent of the 
people of Mysore were Hindus, nearly 6 per cent 
Muslims; the residue mostly Christians, “ Animists” 
and Jains. 

Buddhists and Jains .—The twin religions, Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainism, reached Mysore, as already 
stated, in the third century B.C. Buddhism did not 
greatly flourish, though it lingered in North Mysore 
till about 1100 A.D., if not later. Jainism, however, 
under the tolerant rule of Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas 
and Gangas came to be the dominant faith of the 
Mysore country up to the Chola Conquest. It then 
waned. 

Beeline of Jainism .—Already in the ninth century 
Sri-Sankaracharya, founder of the Smarta Brah¬ 
mans, had by his trenchant logic and organizing 
genius undermined the foundations of Jain and 
Buddhist belief. The Cholas were ardent Saivites, 
and their tenure of the Homeland was marked by 
religious persecution and confiscation on a scale 
unusual in the tolerant annals of Hindu dynasties. 
About the end of the 11th century or beginning of 
the 12th, Sri-Ramanujacharya, the founder of modern 
Vaishnavism, driven from the Tamil country by the 
hostility of his Chola sovereign, settled in the Mysore 
Homeland and converted the Hoysala, Vishnuvar- 
dhana, to his faith. By the end of the 12th century 
all hope of a Jain revival was quenched by the 
Vira-Saiva movement from the north. Lastly in the 
13th century, in the Tuluva country where Jainism 
had found refuge, Sri Madhavacharya laid the 
foundations of the Madhva sect. 

In 1921 Jainism claimed only 21,000 votaries, 
about one-third per cent of the total population. 
Even this slender figure includes some thousands 
of foreign bankers from Marwar and Gujarat, who 
ply their trade in the cities. Apart from these, 
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the distribution of .the Mysore Jains is interesting. 
(Fig. 10). One group is concentrated in the North 
Malnad (Sagar taluk); another in the South Malnad 
(Manjarabad), adjoining the confines of the Tuluva 
country; a third on the borders of Coorg. From 
Manjarabad they spread along the south of the 
Cauvery-Kistna divide to Sravana Belgola, and the 
rest of. the indigenous Jains, mostly cultivators 
of “ Sada ” caste, are grouped along and on either 
side of the “ Central Chain.” In other words, their 
distribution is “ peripheral,” on the fringes of 
cultural areas from which they have been ousted 
by later cultural developments. 

Brahman Sects .—Of the three chief Brahman 
Sects, the Smartas are most numerous; in 1901 
(no later statistics are available) they totalled 63 
per cent of a Brahman population of 190,000; the 
Madhvas mustered 23 per cent; the Vaishnavas 
only 10 per cent. 

Though Madhva doctrine arose in protest against 
Smarta monism, the line between the two com¬ 
munities is not rigorously drawn. Quite a number 
of the Brahman sub-castes of the Deccan {e.g., 
Deshastha, Aruvelu, Badaga-Nad) are said to include 
both Smartas and Madhvas in their membership, 
and some (e.g., Aruvelu, Nandavarik) have both 
Kanarese and Telugu (some even Maratha) sections ; 
a Smart a, may become a Madhva, and more rarely 
a Madhva may become a Smarta ; and a difference 
of sect or language is not always a bar to inter¬ 
marriage. 

Vaishnava Brahmans, on the other hand, are 
severely exclusive. Though broken up into distinct 
local communities (Panchagrama Hemmigeyar, 
Mandyattar, etc.), rather widely scattered over 
the Mysore basin, they have not lost their nationality, 
and still speak Tamil; and by sheer ability they 
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have wielded an influence in the land of their 
adoption altogether disproportionate to their slender 
numbers. Of the two sects into which they are 
divided, the Vadagalai (or “northerners”) are 
about twice as numerous as the Tengalai (southern- 

erS ) ^ ^ 

Yira Saivas .—The Vira-Saivas (or Lingayats 

as they are often called), like the Jains and Bud¬ 
dhists before them, repudiate the authority of 
Brahmans. The movement took shape in Kalyam 
during the Kalachurya usurpation, and was appar¬ 
ently responsible for the downfall of that dynasty. 
Like Jainism and Buddhism, it addressed itself to 
the masses as well as to the intellectual and ruling 
classes. Within a couple of generations, it had 
spread through the Kanarese country and assumed 
the aspect of a national faith; it is now professed 
by some 3,000,000 people (Fig. 11). 

Vira-Saivism preserves intact those delicate adjust¬ 
ments of social and economic relations (the so- 
called “ caste-system ”) to which Indian society 
owes its strength and solidarity, and marriage with 
non-converts of the same caste is not prohibited. 
To this, the success of the movement is, no doubt, 
partly due. But its most powerful asset is an 
ecclesiastical organization comparable in thorough¬ 
ness to that of Catholic Rome, a system of dioceses 
and parishes, mathas , sub -mathas, br&iish-nmthas , 
administrative and spiritual, that leaves not a 
member of the church without the help and disci¬ 
pline of a responsible guru . 

Vira-Saivas are most numerous in North and 
South Mysore. In the Malnad and East Mysore, 
they are conspicuously rare. In North Mysore, 
they favour the North-West Sector, the Maidan 
territory of the Keladi Nayaks, who themselves 
professed this faith, and extend in a dense arc round 
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the headwaters of the Yedavati as far east as Tumkur. 
Avoiding the areas where Jains survive, they 
spread down the Hemavati basin and along the 
Cauvery, attaining their maximum concentration 
in the South-East Sector of the Homeland, where 
ruled the Yira-Saiva chiefs of Ummattur. In 
8 taluks of North Mysore and 2 taluks of Mysore 
they comprise over 80 per cent of the total popu¬ 
lation. (Fig. 12.) 

Mathas .—It is noteworthy that all these great 
religious organizations have their principal sees 
in Mysore territory. The Jains of Sravana Belgola 
trace their origin to Maurya days. The Sringeri 
monastery, in the Tunga. valley of the Kadur Malnad, 
traces its foundation to Sri-Sankaracharya. The 
Parakala-Swami of Melukote, north of Seringapatam, 
is the apostolic successor of Sri-Ramamijacharya. 
At Sosile on the Cauvery and Hole-Narsipur on the 
Hemavati a,re Madliva pontiffs, while the Vira- 
Saiva monastery of Bale-Honnur on the Bhadra 
is of archi-episcopal rank. 

Hindu Architecture .—These rich and varied tradi¬ 
tions bore splendid fruit in the religious architecture 
of the Hoysalas, of the so-called “ Chalukya Style,” 
buildings which rank among the most beautiful in 
the world. These Hoysala temples, mostly of the 
12th and 13th centuries, are to be found throughout 
the Kanarese country, from South Mysore as far 
north as the Malprabha. West of the Central Chain 
they rarely occur, the easternmost outliers of the 
style being at Kambaduru (in Kalyandrug, Ananta- 
pur) and Pedda-Tumbalam (Adojai, Bellary); and 
Hoysala influence is traceable in the Tamil districts 
which came under Hoysala sway. 

The less pleasing “ Dravidian Style,” which 
prevails in East Mysore, penetrated to the Mysore 
Homeland (Talkad) during the Chola occupation. 
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but in the Kanarese country the style is a foreign 
intrusion, and most of its monuments date from 
Vijayanagar or later times. The Malnad temples 
represent the totally different style of South Kanara. 

Muhammadans .—Of the Muslim community, about 
one-third is urban, centring in the cities of Bangalore 
and Mysore. The rest are sprinkled over the whole 
of the State, but in varying proportions, the highest 
percentage being reached in the North-West Sector, 
grouped round Shimoga (11 per cent), and in East 
Mysore in a belt which rails from Sira to Kankanhalli, 
arid spreads over most of Kolar District. In the 
Malnad and South Mysore and most of the North- 
East Sector, the percentage is below 6. In other 
words, Muslims bulk most largely in the areas 
occupied by Bijapur and the Mughals. (Fig. 13.) 

Christians .—The earliest Christian missions to 
Mysore were Jesuit, and the approach was made to 
the Kanarese from Coimbatore (c. 1650), to the 
Telugus from Vellore (1702). Tipu wiped them 
out, °and a fresh start was made after the fall of 
Seringapatam. The distribution is essentially urban, 
over 70 per cent of the Christians residing in cities 
(Fig. 14). The remainder, mostly scattered over 
the Malnad taluks, consists mainly of coolies 
employed in the planting industry. About 80 per 
cent of the Indian Christians are Catholics, under 
French control, the Bishopric of Bangalore forming 
part of the Arch-Diocese of Pondicherry. 

Animists .—Under the bead of “ Auimists are 
grouped a few tribes which have little in common 
except that they have no place in the Hindu system ; 
gypsy tribes such as the Lambadis (mostly North 
Mysore) and Korachas (East Mysore), and jungle 
folk like the Irulas of Kankanhalli and the Sholigas 
of Gundlupet on the southern frontier. (Figs. 15 
and 16.) - ; 
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D. Sociology—It is the thankless duty of a Census 
Superintendent to fit into stereotyped categories 
the numerous communities that make up Indian 
Society. Thus, in Mysore, Tamil Paraiyars and 
Telugu Mala 3 are grouped with Kanarese Holevas; 
Telugu Kapus disappear among the Kanarese 
Vakkiligas, over half a dozen distinct castes of 
weavers are lumped together as Neygis, and quite 
a number of other well-known Tamil, Telugu and 
Maratha communities lose their identity under a 
Kanarese name. As a like process takes place 
all over India, and each Province and State uses 
its own scheme of categories, it is not easy to ascer¬ 
tain with accuracy the strength and affinities of any 
particular caste. 

In some cases, this clubbing is, so far as Mysore 
is concerned, not unreasonable. The Bedars, for 
instance, (also the Kurubas) have both Kanarese 
and Telugu sections, which a common clan system 
proves to have been originally one co mmu nity; 
and, contrary to the general rule of Dravidian society, 
the difference in language is not a bar to inter¬ 
marriage. But even in such cases, the basic evidence 
of numerical strength and geographical distribution 
is obscured, and scientific treatment becomes 
precarious. 

For Mysore, however, information of special 
interest is forthcoming (Part 4 of the Census Report 
for 1921) as to the strength in each taluk of 23 of 
the principal castes, some of which exhibit a most 
significant regional distribution. 

Of the Besta (or Bestha) fishermen for instance, 
over two-thirds reside in the single district of Mysore, 
most of them in the riverside taluks and along the 
valleys to the South; a fact due, no doubt, to the 
abundance of fish in this area of running water and 
irrigation canals. (Fig. 17.) 
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Of Uppara salt workers (for some reason not 
apparent), nearly half are found in Mysore District 
(mostly in the South and South-East Sectors), while 
in East Mysore there are scarcely any (Fig. 18). 

Of the pastoral castes, the Golla cowherds a,re 
numerically strongest in the Vedavati Sector of 
North Mysore; a few are scattered over East 
Mysore, but in South Mysore and the Shimoga 
valleys they are conspicuously rare (Fig. 19). The 
Kuruba shepherds on the other hand seem curiously 
shy of the Vedavati Sector, and prefer South and 
East Mysore and the Shimoga valleys (Fig. 20). 

Of the two great serf communities, the Holeya- 
Paraiyar Group lie thickest in the southern half of 
East and South Mysore and in the planting areas 
of the South and Central Malnad, the Madigas 
(mostly Telugu) prefer the north half of East Mysore 
and the country on either side of the Central Chain, 
where the Holeyas are thinner. (Figs. 21 and 22.) 

Distinctive of East Mysore are the Tigalas, an 
agricultural caste of Tamil origin, an offshoot of 
the great Palli community of the Tamil Plains. 
They spread westward as far as Gubbi in the Shimsha 
Valley, and south to the border of Mysore district, 
but into the Penner basin they do hot enter (Fig. 23); 
It is in the north half of East Mysore that the 
Telugu Banajiga are most plentiful; over the rest 
of East Mysore and in Mysore district itself they are 
more thinly scattered, and few are met with further 
north. (Fig. 24.) 

Characteristic of North Mysore are the virile 
Bedars, who formed the backbone of Haidar Ali’s 
armies. It is in the Vedavati Sector that they 
cluster most abundantly; they are numerous too 
in the north half of East Mysore. (Fig. 25.) This 
Bedar block is, in fact, part of a nation which 
spread northwards through Bellary and the Bombay 
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i.k as far as Gulbarga, and defied the Emperor 
Aurangzeb at the zenith of his power (1680-1705). 
(Fig. 26 .) The chiefs of Chitaldrug, Basavapatna, 
Harpanapalli and Harati were Bedars, and the 
Bedar Nad contributed, - it is said, a contingent of 
500 horse and 10,000 foot to the army of the 
Vijayanagar Viceroy of Seringapatam. 

The ryot castes of Mysore, which comprise about 
one-fourth of the total population, (over 1,331,000 
in 1911), are grouped together under the general 
term Vajkkiliga (Okkalu). Of the separate com¬ 
munities included in this category recent statistics 
are not available,. but the Census of 1891 shows 
that 44 per cent (or 593,000) of them are Gangadi- 
karas, and that these are concentrated in the Home¬ 
land, in the ancient Gangavadi from which they 
derive their name. They are in fact the main body 
of the Mysore nation. (Fig. 27.) 

The Morasu Vakkiligas, needless to say, belong to 
East Mysore (Fig. 28). So, too, do the Telugu Reddis, 
but, unlike the Morasus, they are also found along 
the eastern fringe of North Mysore (Fig. 29). 

In North Mysore the Nonabas, whose caste-head 
lives at Gubbi, favour the Vedavati sector, the 
ancient Nolamfeavadi (Fig. 30) and the Kunchigas 
have a similar distribution, though they extend 
further south (Fig. 31). The Sadas, some of whom, 
as already stated, are Jains, and some Vira Saivas, 
prefer The North-West Sector (Fig. 32) 

The : Halepaikas characterise the North Malnad 
(Shimoga 13,000), the Halu are found in Kadur 
and Hassan (15,000). / . 

The clan system of the Kanarese is' of supreme 
interest, as it preserves the structure of Dravidian 
society in what is probably its purest form ; groups 
of clear-cut exogamous units (hula, bedagu), each of 
them named after a plant or animal or other object, 
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associated often with a tabu. Among the Telugus, 
on the other hand, clans are usually defined by 
“ house-names ”, while in many castes (both 
Eanarese and Telugu) the clans are grouped, merged 
or masked, in a system of gotras of Br ah manic 
type. 

Social governance too in Mysore is less contami¬ 
nated. by extraneous influences than in other parts 
of South India. The grouping of householders into 
katte manes, under a headman (gquda), with or 
without the assistance of a colleague and a council 
of elders of the caste; the grouping of katte names 
into nads, under a nadu-gauda , to decide larger 
issues; an ultimate appeal to the independent 
authority of a Desayi, or Nad-Prahhu (formerly, 
it seems, a state official) or a Guru; this coherent 
hierarchy of institutions bears convincing testimony 
to the aptitude of the Dravidian peoples in managing 
their own affairs. 

Variants there are in different communities and 
in different areas in the types of social governance, 
as well as in the cults of household, clan, and tribe, 
in domestic rites, in food and dress and the in¬ 
numerable other incidents of Indian social life. But 
such matters are dealt with in detail by my friend, 
Mr. L. K. Anantakrishna Ayyar, and I must not 
poach on his preserves. 

Conclusion. 

Politically Mysore is the dynamic resultant of 
three components, the North-East and North-West 
Deccan and the Tamil Plains. Sometimes the 
North-East and North-West Deccan coalesce, as 
under the Andhras and the Bahmani Sultans; 
sometimes the Telugu North-East and the Tamil 
South are united, as under the Pallavas and the 
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iolas. But the tendency to separate is always 
present, and the planes of cleavage are the same, 
from the breaka way of the East Chalukyas to the 
dissolution by Haidar Ali of the Triple Alliance 
of Marathas, Nizam, and English in 1767. 

The national vitality of the Mysoreans is in no 
small measure due to the lean belt of their north 
borderland and the jungle clad, hills of the West 
and South. But East Mysore, too, has played its 
part; lying athwart the highway of the nations, 
it has kept the Homeland in touch with the larger 
life of India. Action, as well as thought, is evoked 
when the legions thunder past; and Chalukyas and 
Pallavas, Rashtrakutas and Cholas, Marathas, Bija- 
puris, Mughals and British each had a practical 
interest in the goodwill of Mysore, and each added 
its quota to the sum total of Mysore culture. 

But it is to the courage and statesmanship of 
her rulers, and the virility of her people that the 
Mysore Homeland owes the amazing continuity of 
her cultural history. The only break is the Chola 
occupation ; the Hoysalas retrieved the patrimony 
of the Gangas, and it was on Hosyala foundations 
that the Vijayanagar Empire was built. And when 
that broke, the House of Mysore preserved and en¬ 
riched the national tradition, and made it the living 
force it is to-day. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CASTE. 


Introduction—Caste in the Veda—Caste in the Buddhist 
Period—Caste during the Maury a Period—Vaisya— 
Reasons for the Social Deterioration of the Vaisyas— 

SUDRA- —ChANDALA GUILDS MODERN CONCEPTION OF 

Caste—Definition of Caste—Test of Caste—Theories 
of Caste—Mixed union of the Four Castes—Tribe and 
Caste—Caste and Class—Caste Formation—Sub-Caste 
and its Formation—Castes in Mysore, their Number and 
Social Gradation—Change of Caste Names—Summary. 
Appendix, A, B and C. 


F EW topics within the. sphere of Indian sociology- 
present more difficulties than those connected 
with the origin and evolution of caste. Scholars 
have devoted considerable time to research and study 
of the subject, and have come to no conclusions. 
Various theories have been propounded by scholars. 
They can be roughly divided into two schools. The 
older school based its arguments on the sacred 
literature of the Hindus, and arrived at different 
conclusions; but all agree in ascribing to caste I 
extreme antiquity, and regard the system as the 
artificial product of the Brabmanic hierarchy. Of 
late fresh light has been thrown on the subject by 
the study of inscriptions, and by the patient investi¬ 
gations of Buddhist and Jain literature, the authws 
of which were directly opposed to the Brahmans, 
and gave quite a different account of oatly society. 
And there is the new school of theorists “ who post¬ 
date the origin of caste to comparatively modern 
late times by looking for its origin in the nature 
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of the elements composing the early Indian society, 
and for its development in the working of social 
forces on these lines.” Thus none of the theories 
so far advanced commands universal approval. 

Further, information on the early Hindu society 
is still meagre, and the discovery of any new fact 
will lead to the revision of the best of the theories. 

The majority,” says Blunt, “ are infected with 
disease common to many theories—the lack of 
a sense of proportion, in that far too much 
importance is attached to some one point which is 
certainly cardinal to the particular theory, but is also 
regarded as the cardinal point in the whole enquiry.”* 

The earliest reference to caste is found in the Rig Castb m 
Veda, in which mention is made of four castes which THB Vl!D t - 
originated from Brahma, the Supreme Being. The 
Brahman came from his mouth, the Kshatriya from 
his arm, the Yaisya from his thighs, and the Sudras 
from his feet.f This statement is somewhat 
allegorical. It means that the Brahmans are the 
instructors of mankind, the Kshatriyas are the 
warriors, and the Vaisyas and Sudras are the agri¬ 
culturists and servants respectively. Similar refer¬ 
ences to the origin of caste are found in Satapatha 
Brahmanas (II-4-I1), the Taittiriya Brahmana (III-12- 
9, 3), Vdjasmeya Samhita, and the Atharva Veda. 

But from an examination of the legends contained 
in the Brahmanas, it is seen that the accounts 
vary. 

From the beginning of the Vedic period to the 
middle of the Sutra or Buddhist peripd, the fourfold 
division represented only classes, and this can be 
^proved by the statements in the Srauta-Sutra of 


* Blunt, E. A. H.: The Caste 

pp. 11-12. 

t-8*P Veda, X. 90, 11—12. 
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Brahyana and in the Puranas regarding the functions 

of priests and warriors.* . 

In the ninth book of the Rig Veda, there is a famous 
passage referring to the various crafts. It is said 
that the organization of castes is fully developed 
at the period of Brdhmanas, and is codified in the 
laws of Manu. The four castes are fully established. 
The rites and duties of the Brahmans are in com¬ 
plete accord with modern descriptions, and the 
necessary purity of the race is fully inculcated. The 
caste is ignored by the persistent neglect of initiation. 

The orthodox Hindu, on the other hand, considers 
the caste system to be a divine institution, and 
that there have existed since the beginning ..our 
distinct orders of men, Brahman or priest, Kajanya,, 
Kshatriya or noble, Vaisya or tiller of the soil, and 
Sudra or the servile class. There is a great 
difference between the first three and the last. The 
former are said to be the conquering Aryan and the 
latter the conquered Sudra or Dasyu. The Aryans 
are said to possess light colour, and the Dasyus 
dark colour. It is also said that before the end 
of the Rigvedic period, a belief in the divine prig” 1 
of the four orders of men was firmly established, 
but there are no references to the sub-division of 
these orders, f “ In the next period, the period of 
the Yajur Veda and the Brdhmanas, are found 
the division of the Aryan Society into four classes 
with distinct functions. The term denotes a social 
order, independently of any actual difference of 
colour, and we hear of the mixed vamas, the off¬ 
spring of parents belonging to distant orders. 
Descent is the chief factor, though not the sole one. 
Tribal connection, religion, and occupation com bine 

» Wilson : Rig Veda, Introduction, XL III, J, 20. . 

t Kapaon, E. J. : The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Anuent 

India* pp. 64-55. 
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with descent to consolidate the social groups and 
keep them apart. “Throughout the Vedas” says 
Blunt, “there is not a single reference to connubial or 
commensal restrictions to any of the characteristics 
of the modem Hindu social system.” 

“ In the Jatahas, a collection of folk-tales, there is Caste d»«- 
an account of the Hindu society in early Buddhist B^nomsi 
times. The colour distinction so prominent in the 
Vedas has faded into the background, though its 
memory survives in the word varna, used for the 
social classes, namely, Kshatriya, Brahman, Vaisya 
and Sudra. Here the Kshatriya heads the list. 

The lords spiritual have not assumed the pride of place 
at the expense of the lords temporal. The Brahman is 
held in status inferior to the Kshatriya nobility. The 
varnas have not yet become castes. The birth 
qualification has not yet developed to make them 
close corporations. Vaisyas and Sudras rise to the 
rank of Kshatriyas. Anybody can become a 
Brahman by becoming a priest. There is no endo- 
gamous restriction; a Brahman marries a Kshatriya 
widow, and according to one Jdtaka, Buddha himself, 
a Kshatriya, marries a poor cultivator’s daughter. 

Marriage within the clan is considered preferable 
to marriage outside it. But social prejudice and 
social convention stand in the way of the latter. 

Below the varnas there are him jdtyo, low tribes, 
of barbers, potters or weavers—for example, a 
remnant of the Dasya tribes on the outskirts of 
civilization. The lowest of all are the Chandalas 
and other outcaste tribes.” * * / 

Megasthenes, who was an ambassador in the Cabte dee- 
court of Chandragupta (Sandrokotus of the Greeks) 

period. 

* Blunt, E. A. H.: Caste in Northern India , Chap. II, pp. 14-15. 

Butt, N. K. : Origin and Growth of Caste in India, pp. 266-260. 
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in 300 B.C., Wiote an account of the social system 
of his day in a work compiled by him, and this was 
preserved by Strabo, Arrian, and other writers. His 
classification of the people of his day into seven 
groups is somewhat confusing. He speaks of the 
philosophers, the husbandmen, the herdsmen and 
hunters, the traders and labourers, the fighting men, 
the overseers, the councillors, and the judges and 
administrators. From the above list, BrUhwnns and 
Kshatriyas are easily identified. The third and 
fourth groups include Vaisyas and Sudras. The 
fourth would include all the guilds of armourers 
and ship-builders of which Megasthenes speaks as 
possessing special privileges. The sixth and. the 
seventh of Megasthenes’ groups refer to professional 
classes. According to Strabo’s version, “ no one is 
allowed to marry out of his own caste or to exchange 
one profession for another or to follow more than 
one business. An exception is made in the case of 
the philosopher, who for his virtue is allowed this 
privilege.” Arrian endorses this view. From the facts 
mentioned above may be inferred three important 
things, namely, prohibition of intercaste marriages, 
the importance of heredity, and the exemption 
of Brahmans from the above rules. Nevertheless 
there were violations. Chandragupta was of mixed 
descent. There were mixed marriages at a much 
later date, and perhaps there were exceptional 
instances as early as the fourth century B.G.* 
Regarding the six centuries between 300 B.C. and 
300 A.D., information bearing on the development of 
caste is rather scanty. Some attempts were made to 
prevent the intermixture of caste. During this period, 
there occurred the invasions of the Sakas, the V avanas, 
the Pahlavas and the Kushans. These must have 

* Blunt, E. A, H. : Caste in Northern India , Chap. II, pp. 17-21. 
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left their mark on the Hindu society, though very 
little is known, except in the case of the Huns, about 
their intermixture with the population of the country. 

The Institutes of Manu and the chief Puranas 
in their present form are ascribed to the Golden 
Age of Sanskrit Literature under the early Gupta 
Kings (330-450 A.D.). The Brahmanas and Ksha- 
triyas,—the ‘ sacerdotal ’ and ruling and military 
castes respectively are shown as occupational. The 
Vaisyas and Sudras are not clearly defined. They 
are identical probably with trading, industrial and 
menial classes. The Vrdtya and Vrishala castes are 
the degenerate descendants of the twice-born classes 
who have neglected to perform the prescribed rites. 
Among them are included Khasa, Dravira, Yavana, 
Saka, Pallia va and China, and these names clearly 
show, what Manu’s Vrdtyas and Vrishalas were, 
t hese must have been the names of the aboriginal 
tribes and races, that have partly or wholly merged 
in the then Hindu tribes and castes. Manu’s 
Institutes contain a fairly good account of the social 
system as it existed in his time. Many tribal castes 
must have sprung from foreign invaders, after their 
adoption of Hinduism. In this connection, it must 
be remembered that many of the invaders were 
barbarous, and their maimers and customs would 
have become repugnant to the Hindus. It is very 
likely that these groups would have gradually 
become endogamous communities. Further, the real 
position of the Kshatriyas cannot be ascertained, 
ft is said that Ohandragupta Maurya was of mixed 
birth; the Andhra dynasty is usually regarded as of 
Sudra extraction. Harsha of Thanesvar, the last 
great Hindu king, was a Yaisya, but ranked as a 
Kshatriya. It seems, therefore, that the ancient 
Kshatriyas, like the modern Kajputs, were a social 
class to which all rulers by virtue of their sovereignty 
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were recognized as belonging. The Kshatriyas, like the 
modem Rajputs, may be regarded as an occupational 
caste following the Hindu ritual, and becoming rulers.' 

In the early Buddhist period the Kshatriya was 
socially supreme. In Mauu’s account, the supremacy 
passed to the Brahman. That the Kshatriya 
power decayed and reverted to the Brahman, it 
cannot be denied. In fact, as Blunt says, the 
causes may be found in the history of the time. 
During the three centuries from 200 B.C. to 500 A.I>. 
India was subject to foreign invasions by powerful 
barbarian hordes, which led to the extirpation of 
the ancient Kshatriyas, who were also liable to be 
attacked from within. Buddhism, which was a Ksha-i 
triva religion, founded by a Kshatriya prince, was| 
opposed to Brahmanism. The two religions wen| 
on side by side for ten centuries till at last Brahmanism 
gained the ascendency after the death of Harsha of 
Thanesvar in the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. It is also said that Parasurama extirpated 
the Kshatriyas. Thus the Kshatriya became 
extinct, and his power as ruler passed by right of 
sword to the foreign Sakas, Pahlavas and Rushans, 
each of whom in turn usurped the throne with 
the title of Kshatriya. f Thus the kings and king¬ 
lets of India were often Hinduized foreigners who 
never attained to the rank and pre-eminence of the 
ancient Kshatriyas. This low position of the later 
Kshatriyas aflorded an opportunity to the Brahman, 
who, in the meantime, increased his authority and 
consolidated his position. In the Vedic period he 
was an acolyte at sacrifices, and assistant to the 
head of the family who officiated as priest, l^nng 
the period which ended with the advent of Buddha, 

* Blunt, E. A. H. : The Caete System of Northern India, Chap. 11, 
PP ‘ pOutt, N. K.: Origin and Growth of Caete in India, pp. 280-284. 
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in the midst of a people that was intensely religious, 
and still more intensely ritualist, he had become 
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the hereditary priest, the sole master of religious 
ceremonial and doctrine, and as such had won 
for himself an almost unassailable supremacy. 
“Further, as philosopher and statesman, by sheer 
force of learning he had acquired considerable 
temporal power. The king’s minister was a Brahman 
—and was no more a figure head. Vasishta, the 
family priest of Trayyaruna, king of Kosala, acted as 
regent in his master’s absence. Chanakya overthrew 
JSTanda kings, put Chandragupta Mauryas on the 
throne, and acted as his minister.” The first 
Brahman dynasty after the Kanvas was the Shahya 
dynasty of Sindh in the tenth century. During 
the Buddhist period Brahman power suffered a little; 
Buddhism and the Kshatriya religion were revolts 
against Brahminism and its metaphysics. But 
Brahminism was never entirely destroyed. ' Under 
the Gupta dynasty the Brakmanic culture was 
widely diffused. The Brahman ascendency both 
temporal and spiritual revived. It increased during 
the troubled period which came with destruction of 
the old Arya nobility. The Brahman, ‘ the chief 
remaining link with the past, obtained the social 
hegemony, never again to lose it.’ * 

During the Vedic period, Visha (a house or vaisya. 
district) signified people in general, and its adjective 
Vaisya was afterwards applied to a householder. The 
Vishas or clans afterwards became the ‘ Vaisyas,’ the 
third classical caste. Before they ^entered India, the 
Aryans were pastoral people, their domestic animals 
being the horse, the cow and, perhaps, the sheep 
and the goat. The horse and the cow were specially 

* Blunt, E. A. H.: Caste System in Northern India, Chap. II, pp. 
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venerated, and they were the chief means of transport. 
The Vaisyas must, therefore, have been herdsmen 
and shepherds who entered India, took to agriculture 
and settled down to the practice of cultivation. 
The word Vaisya signifies a man who occupies the soil, 
a cultivator or a merchant. According to Manu, God 
ordained them to tend cattle, give alms, offer sacrifice, 
to study, to cultivate, to trade, and learn the 
Vedas. 

In the Buddhist period, Dr. Dutt opines, that 
Vaisyas and Sudras were not to be found as pure 
castes, nor did they represent groups anywhere. 
There is no mention anywhere of a member of any 
particular professional caste belonging to either 
Dasya vavna or Sudra vnfnci. The real distinction 
existed only during the Vedic period. Even during 
the early period of the Brahmanas, the distinction 
had almost vanished, and in later periods still 
more so. It was so in practice as well. In the 
early Buddhist period, mention is made of Gahapat 
or Grahapati, as a landowning and mercantile class 
which ranked below Kshatnyas and Brahmans. 
The word is synonymous with Kudumbika (house¬ 
holder) living in towns and villages.* Gradually the 
Vaisyas underwent a kind of social degradation, and 
the reasons are given below: 

1. The rapid increase in number of the Kshatriyas, 
coupled with the expansion of the Aryan domination, 
and the advance from tribalism towards feudalism 

and oligarchy; . . 

2. The advancement and separation of tne 
sacerdotal class from the common people, and their 
domination over them. The Vaisya, according to 
Taittiriya Samhita, lived only to be exploited by the 

* Dutt, N. K.: Origin and Growth oj Caste in India, Chap. VI, 
pp. 269-270. 
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Brahmans and Kshatriyas. Numerous passages 
attest to their inferiority to the first two twice-born 
classes; 


3. The abundant supply of slave labour in farming, 
pasturing and industrial arts, and the close 
association with certain branches of industry, to¬ 
gether with a growing contempt for manual labour 
which brought the industries themselves low in the 
estimation of the higher classes. The separation 
of Rathakaras (chariot-makers), Takshan (carpenters) 
and Kamaras (workers in brass) from the Vaisya 
community is an instance in point. Thus the artisan 
classes became separated from the Yaisyas, among 
whom there were merchants and farmers. At the 
outset there was no distinction, and gradually a 
Yaisya farmer was looked upon as inferior in status 
to a Vaisya merchant. In the Jdtaka literature, 
it is said that merchants alone formed what might 
be called the Vaisya community, while others sank 
to the status of Sudras; 

4. During the Vedic period all professions and 
industries were in the hands of the Aryans. But 
after the intermingling of the Aryan with non- 
ATyan races the industrial and economic life of the 
people became very much changed. A large number 
of occupations fell to the lot of lower classes; 

5. When the colour bar and purity of blood came 
to be considered, the cultured and the ruling classes 
adopted a policy of segregation and refrained from 
intermarriage and interdining with the non-Aryan 
peoples. The rank and file of the Vaisyas, owing 
to their number and association with the Sudras 
in various fields of activity, received a large 
admixture of non-Aryan blood. This also resulted 
in a lowering of the status of the Vaisyas.* 

* Butt, N. K. : Origin and Growth of Caste in India , Chap. Ill, 
pp. 97-101. 
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M. Senart points out that the division of the four 
castes appearing in the post-Vedic literature does not 
continue on the same lines. There were two groups, 
one composed of the three higher castes, the other of 
the Sudras, or the lowest. The higher caste consti¬ 
tuted the fraternity to which admission was obtained 
only by the religious ceremony of initiation and 
investment of the sacred thread. The Sudras were 
excluded, and could take no part in sacrifice. The 
punishment for the commission of grave offence by a 
Brahman was degradation to a Sudra or outcaste. Dr. 
Wilson remarks : “ They were the original inhabitants 
of the land, who conformed to the Bi'ahmanie rules, 
and received certain privileges. They constituted the 
fourth caste, with the designation of Sudras. Manu 
has ordained that if Sudras are unable to maintain 
their families, they might subsist by handicrafts. The 
Sudras were ordained not to wear the sacred thread. 
They were regarded as a servile class whose duty it 
was to minister to the twice-born.” 

The Chandalas were the most despised of the 
Hindu society. They were not allowed to live within 
the walls of the town. The Pukkasa and Chandalas 
were also despised classes. They were excluded from 
the category of castes. In the Dliarmasastras the 
occupation of a Chandala is to carry the dead bodies 
of men who have no relations or friends, and to 
execute criminals. In the fivefold division of society 
in the Madhyadesa (Middle country), Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sudra, and Nishada are given. In 
the Buddhist Jataka literature also, the social divisions 
are on similar lines. The authors of Dharmasdslras, 
relying on the Yedic texts as authority, excluded 
them from the fourfold division. The fifth caste was 
rejected, and the Nishadas, Chandalas and Pukkasas 
were under casteless classes (Manu 4 et seq). 
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During the Vedic period, the number of profes¬ 
sional classes went on steadily increasing, and their 
organization bore a close analogy to the medieval 
guilds of Europe. The former were influential 
corporations in Buddhist times. Even Manu, 
Yagnavalkya, Narada and other law-givers opined 
that they became dangerously powerful. They were 
the financiers of the age, and even kings were 
their debtors. The many privileges, which they 
enjoyed were granted in. return for their assistance 
in money. “ They had their own family inheritance 
and apprentice laws with which the king could 
not interfere. They tried their own law suits, and 
could be taxed only with their approval. It is even 
laid down that the kings must approve of whatever 
the guilds do for other people, whether it be kind 
or cruel. Each guild was ruled by a president 
(Sreshti) and a council of four, who decided both 
domestic and business disputes. There was also 
a merchant who exercised his authority over all the 
guilds in a particular city and in its neighbourhood.” 
He was called Mahasreshti. Disobedience to the 
guild’s orders was punished with fine or even 
expulsion. A wrong done by one member of a guild 
to another was treated as a wrong done to the whole 
community, and visited with severe punishment. 
A common fund was also raised for religious offerings, 
and also for promoting the common interests of the 
guild. 

A guild is not a caste. There is no community 
of blood. Membership ceases on abandoning 
the trade or industry common to the guild. A caste 
is a homogeneous community, / and membership 
is retained even when the occupation is given up. 
The functional castes have many things in common 
with the guilds. It is a primary rule among them 
that a member cannot deprive another of his 
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privileges. So strong is the proprietary sense that 
the recognized rights of certain families are sometimes 
sold like a good-will, mortgaged and even given in 
dowry. An encroachment on another man’s rights 
is severely dealt with, even to outcasting in some 
places. In fact, encroachment of any kind was 
vehemently resisted. 

It is in these guilds that Dahlman and other 
modern writers find the germs of modern functional 
castes. Corporations so powerful and well organized 
must have exercised a considerable influence on 
the development of the Hindu social system. A 
survival of it is found at present in Bombay and 
Baroda.* 

The word caste is derived from Portuguese casta, 
(Lat. castus) pure or chaste. It is used to denote 
the division of the Hindu society into various sections, 
or jdti, based on varna or colour. The main ideas 
involved in the conception of caste are: a homo¬ 
geneous community, hereditary membership, inter¬ 
marriage and interdining. The above data are not 
sufficient for a definition of caste, because in many 
of the castes there is a tendency for the members 
to give up their traditional occupation in favour 
of a more lucrative one. 

The word caste has been variously defined, and 
none of the definitions is satisfactory. These are 
given below:— 

1. Caste is defined “ as an endogamous group or a collec¬ 
tion of such groups bearing a common name, and having the 
same traditional occupation, claiming a common descent from 
the same source, and commonly regarded as forming a single 
homogeneous community.” (Sir E. A. Gait.) 

* Blunt, E. A. H.: Caste System of Northern India, Chap. II, pp. 15-17. 

Dott, N. K.: Origin and Growth of Caste in India, Chap. VI, 
pp. 278-274. 
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2. Sir Herbert Bisley defines caste, “ as a collection of 
families bearing a common name, claiming a common descent 
from a mythical ancestor, human or divine, professing to follow 
the same hereditary calling, and (are) regarded by those who are 
competent to give an opinion as forming a single homogeneous 
community. The name is always associated with a specific 
occupation.” 

3. Emile Senart has a more comprehensive definition. 

“ Caste, according to him, is a close corporation, exclusive and 
in theory at any rate, rigorously hereditary; equipped with 
certain traditional and independent organizations including 
a chief and council; meeting on occasion in assemblies of more 
or less plenary authority, and joining in the celebration of cer¬ 
tain festivals; bound together by a common occupation; 
observing certain usages which relate more particularly to 
marriage, to food and to questions of occasional pollution; and 
ruling its members by the exercise of jurisdiction, the extent 
of which varies, but which succeeds, by the sanction of certain 
penalties and, above all, by the power of final or revocable 
exclusion from the group, in making the authority of the 
community effectively felt.” * 

The test of caste is not intermarriage and inter- Test of 
dining, but defilement by eating and touching Caste - 
what is unclean. On this consideration, Sutras 
show only the beginning of that formal theory of 
defilement which results in a pure man of the upper 
class being defiled by the shadow of an impure man 
and in the taboo of all contact with the impure. 

“ According to Gautama (Dharma. Sutra XVII, I), a 
Brahman may not eat food given by any of the 
reborn who are the worthy members of his caste, 
and in need of food to support his life, he may take 
food and other things even from a Sudra. Food 
forbidden is that defiled by hah- or insects falling 
into it, and that touched by a woman in her menses, 
by a black bird (crow) or by its foot or given by an 
outcaste, a woman of bad character, a person accursed, 
an hermophrodite, a police officer ( dandika ), a 

* L. K. A. Iyor : Lectures on Ethnography, Chap. IV, pp. 75-77. 
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carpenter, a miser, a jailer, a physician, a man who 
hunts without using a how, i.e., a non-snarer of 
animals, a man who eats refuse or the food of a 
multitude, of an enemy.” The list contains the 
taboo of food offered disrespectfully and of certain 
animals. “Apastamba (Dharma Sutra, 1, 6. 18. 11) 
allows the acceptance of gifts, including a house and 
land from the low caste (XJgra), though like the later 
law books his code states that a priest may not 
eat in the house of any one of the three orders 
(varnas) below him, but he may eat the food of any 
caste except that of the Sudras, and eat even their 
food in times of distress. Forbidden by him is the 
food of an artisan, of people who let houses or lands, 
a spy, an unauthorised priest (a Buddhist), besides 
that of a surgeon, usurer and others. Caste is varna 
ov jati, colour and kin, the former embracing the 
latter, as a social order including clans and families.”* 

Various theories on caste have been formulated by 
scholars, the most important of which are given 
below:— 

1. According to Sir Denzil Ibbetson, occupation is the 
chief basis of the division of caste. Every separate occupation 
has produced a distinct caste, the status of which depends now 
either partially or entirely on its occupation. The fact that there 
may be several castes pursuing the same occupation, as agri¬ 
culture or weaving, does not invalidate this any way. If 
a caste changes its occupation, it may gradually change its 
status in a corresponding degree. Caste sometimes tends to 
rise or fall in social position with the acquisition of land or 
other forms of wealth or dignity. Strictly speaking, a man 
inherits the social position of the caste in which he is born, 
and retains it, through life without the power of altering it. 
It is now the caste as a whole, or at least one of its important 
sections or sub-castes, which rises or falls in social position, and 
the process may extend over generations or centuries. This 

* Rapson, E. J. : Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Ancient India, 
pp. 234-235. 
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theory, though applicable to a large number of castes, does not 
cover the whole ground.* 

2. Caste, according to Nesfield, is used to designate common 
occupation. It is the centre round which caste has grown up, 
and its social gradation corresponds precisely to the different 
periods of civilization during which their traditional occupation 
originated. The primitive tribes inhabiting the hills pursue the 
occupation of hunting, and the pursuit of wild animals was the 
earliest stage in the development of human industry. Next 
in order comes the fishing caste, fishing being considered 
superior to hunting, because the water is a more sacred element 
than land among the Hindus. There is less apparent cruelty 
in capturing fish than in the slaughtering of animals. Above 
these come the pastoral castes. Above the pastoral castes are 
the agricultural castes and the various tribes included in them. 
Following the order in which these occupations are adopted 
during the progress of civilization, the others are mentioned. 
Above them are the various occupational castes. The higher 
group includes those castes whose occupations were coeval with 
the age of metallurgy, those who work in stone, wood, metal, 
and make ornaments. At the top of the system stands the 
Kshatriyas, or the warrior class, whose duty it is to protect all 
the lower castes, and the Brahman who is their priest and 
spiritual gujde.f 

The gradation of society given above is in the 
scientific order of precedence, and it is likely that 
these divisions arose from the divisions of the 
principal social organization of India in the village 
community. 

According to this theory, the caste system springs 
from the regular evolution of social life, starting from 
the lowest level and following in its slow progression. 
This theory cannot be reconciled with the relatively 
late date to which Nesfield refers to the constitution 
of society. He also affirms that the Brahman was the 
first born of castes, the model upon which all the other 
castes were subsequently formed, extending gradually 
from king or warrior to the tribes practising hunting 

*—t Bussell, R. V.: The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, 
VoL I,‘ pp. 14-15. 
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and fishing whose rank is no higher than that of a 
savage. The Brahmans who formed themselves into 
the Levite guild set an example which was followed by 
others. It was he who invented for himself, the rule 
prohibiting marriage with a woman of another caste. 
There is a curious contradiction of later passages 
where he derives the regulation of marriage from 
the traditional usages of the tribe. The Vaisyas, 
according to him, and the Sudras in particular, have 
never been anything except a kind of rubric intended 
to embrace a multitude of heterogeneous elements.* 
Ibbetson’s thesis is less complete and less forced 
than that of Nesfield, but is based on the same data. 
He summarises the various stages which are to be 
discerned in the history of caste:—(i) “ The organiza¬ 
tion of the tribe common to all primitive societies; 

(ii) the guilds founded on heredity of occupation; 

(iii) the exaltation peculiar to India of sacerdotal 
function; (iv) the exaltation of Levitical blood by 
the importance attributed to heredity; (v) the 
consolidation of the principle, by the elaboration of 
a series of entirely artificial laws derived from 
Hindu beliefs, regulating marriage and'fixing the 
limits within which it may be concentrated, declar¬ 
ing certain occupations and foods to be impure, and 
determining the conditions and extent of the 
relations permitted between the castes. It is seen that 
great importance is attached to the community of 
occupation and the constitution of the tribe.” f The 
status of the Brahman is reversed. They are repre¬ 
sented as contributing to the spontaneous organiza¬ 
tion of the country. The real weakness of the system 
consists in the inordinate importance attributed to 
community of occupation. If this really constituted 
the primitive bond of castes, the latter would have 

*—~f Emile Senart : Caste in India, pp. 168-161, 162. 





shown less tendency to split up and disintegrate. 
The medium which originally united it would have 
maintained its cohesion. 


Many castes take their name from their dominant 
occupation. The thirty four castes of Mysore based 
mostly on occupation afford striking examples. 

Neygi (weaver) is like Brahman, a designation under 
which it would be incorrect to include a number 
of groups, and to do so would be to unite a number 
of groups having neither the right to intermarry, 
nor to interdine with distinct castes. The agricultural 
and weaving castes are numbered by dozens in Mysore. 
So are the Vellalans of the Madras Presidency, and the 
Reddies of Mysore. It is the same everywhere. 

3. It is in race, tliat Risley unlike Nesfield, seeks the 
soul of caste. He lays stress on the difference of colour between 
the dark Dravidian or Non-Aryan races and their conquerors 
the fair skinned Aryans. The conquerors take the daughters 
of the land as concubines, but give their own daughters in mar¬ 
riage only among themselves. Race is substituted as the 
generating principle. The nasal index is the formula for the 
proportions of the nose, and is the most unerring criterion of race. 
There seems reason to suppose that the contact of the Aryans 
with the indigenous people of India is mainly responsible for 
the growth of the caste system, and the main racial divisions may 
perhaps even be recognized, though their basis has to a great 
extent vanished. But when we come to individual castes and 
sub-castes, the scrutiny of their origin is based more on certain 
Puranic stories, than on the supposed racial traits. Risley 
bases his argument upon the use of the word Y arm and the 
meaning attributed to it. In this, he sees the natural enmity 
between the conquering and conquered races, the white and 
the black, as the germ of distinction. The endogamous laws 
are the foundation of the system. He arrives indirectly at the 
general acceptance of the orthodox Brahmanic system, and 
believes in the dominance gradually acquired by the priesthood. 
The theory of mixed castes is, according to him, an invaluable 
proof of cross-breeding. For Nesfield, caste is a matter of 
profession; for Risley, it is a matter of marriage.* 


* Emile Senart : Caste in India, pp. 169-17,2. 
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From early times, by an ordinance of Manu, men 
of the higher castes or classes were permitted, after 
marrying a woman of their own caste, to have 
subsidiary wives from any of the classes below them. 
This custom seems to have been prevalent, and no 
definite rule was prescribed that the children of 
Such unions should necessarily be illegitimate, and 
in many cases there is no doubt that their descend¬ 
ants ultimately became full members of the caste of 
the first ancestor. According to Manu, the children 
of a Brahman by a Kshatriya woman could attain 
Brahmanhood in the third generation, and those by a 
Vaisya woman in the fifth.* Such children could also 
inherit. According to the MahdbMrata , (Chap, xlvii) 
if a Brahman had four wives of different castes, the 
son by a Brahman wife took four shares, that by a 
Kshatriya wife three, that by a Vaisya wife two, and 
that by a Sudra wife one share. Manu gives a slightly 
different distribution, but also permits the son by a 
Sudra wife to have a share of the inheritance.! Thus 
the fact is clear that the son of a Brahman even by a 
Sudra woman had a certain status of legitimacy in his 
father’s caste, as he could marry in it, and must there¬ 
fore have been permitted to partake of the sacrificial 
food at marriage, and could also inherit a small share 
of the property. The detailed rules prescribed for the 
state of legitimacy and inheritance shows that recog¬ 
nized unions of this kind between a man of higher class 
and a woman of lower class were once fairly frequent in 
spite of subsequent prohibitions. This must have led 
to mixture of blood in the different castes. There is 
still a survival of it in the practice of hypergamy. 

Both tribe and caste are loosely applied to a social 
group. The tribe is defined as “ the largest body 


* Mann, 10, 64, 63. 
t Manu 9, 149-157. 
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of people, speaking about what they themselves 
regard as one language, and having a common 
language for themselves as well as a sense of soli¬ 
darity which expresses itself in regarding other 
people as strangers.” A tribe is not a close cor¬ 
poration. In its original form, it is an aggregate 
of persons who have or believe themselves to have a 
common origin. This, together with common political 
interests, and mutual defence, holds them together. 
Sometimes, it admits of aliens who wish to throw in 
their lot with it especially women obtained by purchase 
or capture. It is not endogamous though circum¬ 
stances tend to favour endogamy. It differs from caste 
inasmuch as the common name does not usually 
imply occupation. Its members occupy or profess 
to occupy a definite tract, but they do not necessarily 
marry among themselves. The modern tendency 
for such tribes is to be transformed into a caste.* 
In fact, a tribe is a prospective caste. 

The two names caste and class are often con¬ 
founded with each other. They correspond neither in 
extent, in character, nor in natural tendencies. Each 
one among the castes which would belong to one 
and the same class is plainly distinguishable from 
its fellows. The class subserves political ambition. 
The caste obeys narrow scruples, traditional customs 
and local influence, which have generally no 
relation to class interests. More than all, the class 
clings to the safeguarding of an integrity which 
is the subject of deep concern and sensitiveness 
even with the humblest. It is the/distant echo of 
the class struggles handed down by legend with which 
tradition resounds. By the reaction of principles 
on facts, two institutions have become fused together. 

* Note s and Queries of the Anthropolcgical Institute, p. 64- 
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They are none-the-less essentially independent. 
The hierarchic division of the population into 
classes is universal. But the caste system is a 
unique institution. The Brahmanic ambition has 
taken advantage of it in order more securely to make 
its domination possible, but not obvious. A caste 
system is not necessarily the basis of theocracy. 
Its theory has confused the two sets of ideas. This 
is a fact of secondary importance. For the sake of 
historic development, they have to be carefully 
distinguished.* 

It is said that the Brahmans were the trustees and 
repositories to the civilization of South India after 
the decline of Buddhism. It was the Brahmans who 
prevented South India from relapsing into savagery. 
Brahmanism in South India stands for civilization, 
and Brahmans have guided human history and 
human thought for centuries. The concrete expres¬ 
sion of this culture is found in:— 

1. The worship of Siva and Vishnu; 

2. Abstinence from animal food; 

3. Prohibition of animal sacrifice; 

4. Infant marriage; 

5. Prohibition of the marriage of widows; 

6. Sraddhas, the annual ceremony in honour 

of the dead ancestors. 

These six factors have, by gradual adoption, 
contributed a great deal to the elevation of lower 
castes.f 

The chief varieties in the formation of new castes 
are the following :— 

1. Functional caste. —This is composed of persons 
following the same occupation. Instances are 

* Emile Senart: Caste in India , p. 152. 

| Richards, F. J.: Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. 
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xiu.mo.rous in the State. Functional castes have been 
described by Sir E. A. Gait as aggregations of various 
tribes who have been drawn together by the bond 
of common occupation. 

2. sectarian caste .—This is composed of persons 
united by a common belief. 

3. Tribal or racial basis of caste.—Gradual evolu¬ 
tion of tribe into caste is an important factor in the 
development of caste system. Here the aborigines 
have contributed a great deal to it j and according 
to some authorities, their contributions were greater 
than those of the Aryans. Savage communities all over 
India, were and are even now, divided into a number 
of tribes, and each, living in a particular locality, 
maintained an attitude of enmity towards others in 
the vicinity. They became so far estranged, that there 
was no intermarriage and interdining. But the 
Aryans after their immigration in India found that 
they had outgrown the stage of tribal exogamy 
and tribal endogamy. Before the advent of the 
Aryans, there were wide cultural differences— 
cultured and uncultured—and these have raised a 
wall of separation between the two types, and each 
avoided all intercourse with the other. These tribal 
and cultural divisions became so strong that they 
could not be shaken or disturbed by the civilized 
Aryans, and. these led to the formation of caste 
divisions, which with the caste regulations became 
more and more rigid. 

4. Assimilation and survival which form the 
dynamics of caste, are also two important factors 
By assimilation is meant that tendency which makes 
one community imitate the manners and customs of 
another community with which it comes in contact. 
Among some of the non-Brakman castes may be found 
some, who, by following the customs of the higher 
castes, became assimilated with them in course of 
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time. It modifies the lower culture and converts 

it into a higher one. . 

5. Very often, a caste strikes out in a line for itself 
and in course of time revert to the original type. 
The Lingayats were originally a religious sect 
who revolted in the 12th century against the 
authority of the Brahmans, and rejected all caste 
distinctions. They have long deserted their princi- 
pies and split up into functional and tcrritoiial 
groups modelled on the very caste system they 
sought to overthrow. 

6. There are national castes, like those of the 
Mahrattas, based on actual or traditional sovereignty. 

7. Differences in language and territorial divisions 
which often result in migration, are the two main 
factors in the formation of new castes. 

8. Castes have risen by fission owing to a change 
of custom by one portion of a caste, aiising .from 
some dispute about the question of food, social 
etiquette, or the adoption of a new custom such as 
widow marriage or the like. 11 ’ 

The recent Census Reports afford numerous instan¬ 
ces in all parts of India. 

The sub-caste connotes no real difference of culture 
or occupation. Sub-castes are little known except 
within the caste itself. They consist of groups within 
the caste which marry among themselves. They 
attend the communal feast held on the occasion of 
marriage, funerals and meetings of caste pancha- 
yets and the like. Among the non-Brahmans, 
instances are numerous, as among the Okkaligas, 
Reddies and Banajigas. Sometimes, the adoption 
of degrading occupation gives rise to a sub-caste 
within the caste. In Mysore, as in other parts 
of South India, a society originally homogeneous 


* L. K. A. Iyer : Lectures on Ethnography, Chap. IV, pp. 79*82, 





tends to be disintegrated according to the degree 
to which its members adopt Brahmanic usages, 
namely, the adoption of Brahmanic culture and 
refinement, as infant marriage, irrevocable widowhood, 
purchase of bridegroom, and abstinence from meat. 

There are also other planes of cleavage, namely, 
linguistic barrier, difference in religious beliefs, 
means of livelihood, territorial division, racial dis¬ 
tinction, all of which play a conspicuous part in the 
formation of sub-castes as of castes. The jus connubi 
and jus convivi which ramify through the divisions are 
the expressions rather than the caste exclusiveness. 

Distinction of caste is an easy matter, but the 
tendency to split a caste into innumerable sub-castes 
deserves mention. Religion is one of the factors. 
If we consider religious or philosophic belief, the 
difference between the monism of Sankara and 
the dualism of Sri Madhavacharya is seen to be as 
wide as that “ between heaven and earth or between 
pole and pole.” Between the two schools come 
the followers of Ramanuja. Their doctrines possess 
something in common with each of the other two; 
and a greater catholicity and tolerance might be 
expected to prevail among the Vaishnavas. And 
yet a mutual exclusiveness prevails amongst them. 
Persons holding widely different views may be 
allowed to express their theological difference though 
at first sight it may appear to be strange. But it 
is really so unaccountable that this difference of views 
should have so acted on its social customs as to 
crystallize it in varying set forms so ill-adapted to 
one another as to defy all attempts at/the cementa¬ 
tion of the entire community. The three classes 
differ in their social habits, in the manner of wearing 
their clothes, in the mode of adorning their forehead, 
in their observances, such as temple festivals, house¬ 
hold fasts and feasts, and in other ways even, to the 
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form of household utensils. In spite of the differ¬ 
ences, they have something in common. All men 
wear the sacred thread, and the prayers offered up 
thrice ( Sandhyavo r nd,anam) are substantially the same. 
There is yet a curious difference which finds its 
expression in relation to food. A Sri Vaishnaya’s 
mother and mother-in-law may partake of the iood 
cooked by his wife, while neither will touch the 
meal prepared by the other. Among the Desasthas 
(followers of Madhva), a Telugu does not marry with 
a Mahratti nor a Saraswat with a Konkani Here 
a racial difference can be traced. Locality is also a 
potent factor for the clean-cut groups. The idea ot 
caste struck its roots very deeply into Hindu life, and 
its eradication is neither possible nor desirable. I he 
following criteria of the Aryan and Dravidian culture 
given below may be found, to be interesting. 


Aryan 

Subordination of women 
Infant marriage 
Chastity 
No divorce 
No widow marriage 
Gift of marriage and dowry 
Vegetarianism 
No blood sacrifice 
Iconic worship 
Patrilineal 
Patrilocal 
Patripotestal 
Brtihmanic Gods 
Goddesses subordinate 
Brahman Purokit and Guru 
Annual Sraddkas 
Cremation 


Dravidian 

Freedom of women 
Adult marriage 
License 
Divorce 

Widow marriage 

Bride price 

Flesh eating 

BJood sacrifice 

Aniconio worship 

Matrilineal 

Matrilocal 

Matripotestal 

Mother Goddesses 

Predominant 

Own Purokit and Guru 

No annual Sraddkas 

Inhumation 


The total number of castes in Mysore varies accord¬ 
ing to the Census Reports from 1871 to 1931. The 
Census Report of 1871 gives the number as 101, 
while those of the next two are silent. The Census 

* RichardsT^. J. : Side Lights on the Dravidian Problem , Fart II. 
The Caste System. 
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Report of 1901, pointing out certain difficulties, 
gives only a glossary of castes, some of which do not 
belong to the indigenous types. It is curious to men¬ 
tion that the Imperial Gazetteer of Mysore gives the 
number as 72. This number exactly tallies with 
that given in an old Malayalam work ( Jatinirnayam). 
The last two Census Reports limit the number to 34 
which is far too low a figure. Unlike Malabar, 
Cochin, and Travancore, Mysore contains indigenous 
tribes and castes the number of which cannot be 
accurately determined. Mysore is connected with all 
parts of India, from which numerous castes have 
migrated. The process of migration is still going on. 

The grouping of the tribes and castes, numbering 
34, as mentioned above, though convenient for 
census purposes, is neither scientific nor satisfactory. 
Communities widely differing in language, religion, 
customs and manners, as also in racial traits, are 
lumped together under a common designation, 
based on occupation, which under the present poli¬ 
tical, social and economic conditions is constantly 
changing. The principle of social precedence adopted 
by Sir Herbert Risley thirty years ago is now out 
of date. Further, the caste names themselves are 
being modified at the request of a large majority 
of the members of various castes, who hold 
annual conferences to discuss matters relating 
to caste and form resolutions for social elevation. 
Further, some of the sub-castes are liable to be 
treated as castes. In these circumstances, an alpha¬ 
betical arrangement is the safest course for purposes of 
treatment. everth eless, a classification based on the 
evolution of material culture is tentatively attempted 
(Vide Appendix I, at the end of this Chapter). 

There has been of late, a tendency in various 
castes to claim for themselves some new names in 
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preference to those which they have IbDg possessed. 
It is perhaps due to the presumption of some 
innate superiority based on the acquisition of wealth 
or other considerations. Satanis desire to be known 
as “ Venkitapur Brahmans. ’ c ' Vishnu Brahmans 
or Prapanna Vaishnava Brahmans. Some among 
the Navindas (Barbers) wished to be called “ Nayee 
Brahmans.” Similarly, “ Devanga Dbarrna Praka- 
sika ” would like to have their community separately 
shown from Neygi. Panchalas fight hard to be 
called “Viswakarma Brahmans.” A community 
in the Nagamangala Taluk long known as fiiruku- 
ladevaru ” wishes itself to be known as “ Kaiu- 
kanna.” Some Lingayats in Krishnarajapetta and 
others wish to be called “ Virasaiyas.” A certain 
journalist of the Rumbar community suggested that 
ci Kurubar ” should he henceforth called Arya 
Kshatriyas.” The Holeyas and Madigas have been 
aheady named Adi Karnatakas. “Komatis come 
under the name of Vaisyas, and disclaim like liberality 
to Madigas and ‘ volpine intelligence.’ Under Gov¬ 
ernment sanction, Lambani, Besta, and Golla, ate 
to be henceforth called Banjara, Gangakula, and 
Yadava.” * 

Prom the foregoing account, it may be seen that 
the caste system existed in the embryonic stage during 
the Vedic period, and that its beginnings are found 
in the Brdhmands and the Pumnas. The latter with 
the traces of the dim past furnish contemporary 
evidence of successive modifications. Since then, 
it has developed through ages under the influence 
of circumstances which combined to form endoga- 
mous croups. Among the circumstances may be 
mentioned—Contact of races, of culture, and 

7c^7o7 India, Vol. XXV, Chap. XII, pp. 316-317 
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civilization; the composition and formation of 
powerful guilds; the influence of Hinduism in 
the attraction and assimilation of diverse elements; 
and the influence of a sacerdotal order able and 
willing to consolidate and regulate the multifarious 
groups. In fact, the caste system did not spring 
fully' developed into existence, nor was it an artificial 
product of a man or body of men working con¬ 
sciously to that end. It was a natural growth, the 
result of a process of evolution. The process is 
still in continuation even up to the present day. 
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APPENDIX A 

Class Q’ication or Tribes and Castes on an 

EVOLUTIONARY BASIS. 


§L 


Occupation 

Tribes and Castes 

I. Bunting 

.. Jennikuraba, Bettakuruba, Sholiga, 

Iruliga, Myasa Beda. 

II. Fishing 

.. Killekyata. Besta, Toreya. 


III. Pastoral 

IV. Agricultural 


(a) Market Gardeners 

(b) Betel Growers .. 

(c) Toddy Makers 


V. Industrial 

Primitive Industries 
{a) Leather Workers. 
(6) Basket Maker 

(c) Tailor 

( d) Potters 

(e) Washerman 
(/) Barber 

(g) Cotton Cleaners . 

( h ) Porters 

(t) Iron Mining 
( j) Painter 
\k) Acrobats 

VI. Panchalas 


VII. Neygi 

VIII. Geneologist 
IX. Trader 

X. Kshatriya 
XI. Priestly Class 


Kuruba, Golla, K.adu Golla. Kacha- 
Gauliga, Gauliga. 

Are, Bakkaru, Gangadikar, Hallekar, 
Holeya, Morasu Okkalu, Nadu Gauda, 
Parivar. 

Tigala. 

K are-Okkalu, Kotte-Okkalu. 

Billava (those who colleot the sap in a 
gourd), Halle Paikas (those who 
collect toddy in a pot), Idiga. 

According to the quality and nature of 
the work. 

Skinning Cattle, Curing Hides, Madiga. 

Mocbi, Cobbler, 

Mcdar. 

Darzi. 

Kumbhar. 


Nayinda, 

Pinjari. 

Banjara, Kahar, Koracha. 

Salahua Okkalu. 

Jingar. 

Dornbar, Wrestlers (Jetty). 

Five Sections. Those who work in 
jewelry, Goldsmith. Carpentry, 
(Badagi), Forging (Lohar), Stone— 
Mason, Brass and Bronze (Kasar). 
The metal working castes are urban. 
Billi Magga, Devanga, Patvegar, Pat- 
nulkar. Sale, Togeta. 

Bards (Bhatrazu), Dancers (Nattuvan). 

Banajiga, Vaisya (Komati), Nagartha, 
Ladar, Mahratta. 

Military Nobles, Arasu, Razu. 

Brahmans (Smartha, Sri-Vaishnava, Ma- 
dhva), Vader. All the group of mendi¬ 
cants who beg from one group or form 
one sect or another, Bairagi, Dasari, 
Gondali, Helava, Gosayi, Handi Jogi, 
Mailari, Sanyasi, Sudugadu Sidda. 
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Occupation 


Tribes and Castes 


XII. Special Caste Priests.. Jambava, Satani, Thammadi, Haleru 

Jain, Lingayat. 

XIII. Outside Hinduism .. Musaiinans (Mahdavia, Bohra, Memmon. 

Jonakan, Mappila, Labbi, Pindari), 
Christians (Roman Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants). Vagabonds Evil Doers, 
Koracha, Kepmaris Korainar Donga 
Darari). 


APPENDIX B 

Population of Castes and Tribes according 
to the Census, 1931. 


Casto, Tribe 
or Race 

Mysore State 
including C. & 

M, Station, 
Bangalore 

Caste, Tribe 
or Race 

Mysore State 
including C. & 
M. Station, 
Bangalore 


Male. 

Female. 


Male. 

Female. 

Adikarnataka .. 

509,898 

490,428 

Mahratta 

31,696 

28,832 

Agasa 

55,879 

53,611 

Meda 

3,819 

3,713 

Banajiga 

77,779 

74,471 

Mudali 

16,773 

14,959 

Beda 

153,590 

147,873 

Nagartha 

4,258 

4,129 

Brahmin 

126,542 

118,621 

Nayinda 

23,797 

22,419 

Darzi 

10,488 

10,039 

Neygi 

27,918 

26,539 

Devanga 

30,002 

29,300 

Satani 

11,658 

11,444 

Gangakula 

88,356 

85,947 

Tigala 

46,792 

43,908 

Ganiga 

22,620 

22,340 

Uppara 

59,207 

57,154 

Idiga 

50,076 

44,593 

Vakkaliga 

663,718 

648,546 

Jogi 

7,527 

7,382 

Vaisya 

23,344 

20,891 

Kshatriya 

21,304 

19,704 

Viswakarma .. 

74,370 

69,299 

Kumbara 

24,824 

23,833 

Vodda 

84,527 

80,349 

Kunchatiga 

59,207 

57,357 

Yadava 

88,561 

85,640 

Eingayafc 

390,652 

380,150 





Hindu and Tribal. 



Banjara (Hindu) 

26,170. 

24,539 

Korama (Hindu) 

6,893 

6,714 

Banjara (Tribal) 

6,967 

6,692 

Korama (Tribal) 

1,801 

1,716 

Banjara (Total) . 

33,137 

31,231 

Korama (Total) 

8,694 

8,430 

Koracha (Hindu) 

5,319 

4,919 

Kuruba (Hindu) 

218,058 

213,269 

Koracha (Tribal) 

965 

882 

Kuruba (Tribal) 

2,398 

2,205 

Koracha (Total) . 

6,284 

5,801 

Kuruba (Total) . 

220,456 

447,215 
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APPENDIX C 


CASTE INSIC4NIA. 


By Capt. J. S. F. Mackenzie, Maisur, Mysore Commission. 

The following translation of a Canarese document tells 
its own story :— 

“ At a marriage ceremony, a dispute having arisen between 
the right and left hand castes of Heggaddevankote and Madras, 
it was referred to Kanchi (Oonjeveram) and there settled. The 
following is an account of the insignia proper to castes, as given 
in the Kanchi records. 

“This copy was written, in the presence of Collector 
Coleman and Danapan Shetti, by the heads of castes, with 
their full approval:— 


Dated nth April 1807. 


“ The insignia of the 4 nadu-Deshada ’: * 

“ White umbrella—white horse— 4 Chamara ’ (fans) 

* Palpavada ’ (cloths spread before one)—day-torch (i.e., torches 
by daylight)— 4 More * (a kind of harp)—dancing girls—red 
turban—trumpets— 4 Jayamaru ’ (an ornament set with pre¬ 
cious stones)—white dag-kettle-drums—the insignia of mer¬ 
chants—the lion-flag— 4 Hannmanta palu ’—five coloured flag 
—the full-flag the holy coloured (yellow) tent-bell and chain— 
4 Mantappa * and etc. Sanga Mahesvaran throne—necklace oi: 
snakes all these are proper to the right hand. 

1. Telega Ballala Shetti—the 4 hamsa.’ 

2. Do Kuruba—the ‘ concli shell.’ 

3. Baridara—the 4 ganda bhirunda 5 (a fabulous bird 

having a double head and which lived on elephants), 
twelve poles and four corners. 

4. Yene (oilmen)—Fish. 

5. Konakara. 

6. Idigaru—A ladder. 

7. Gujarat Mochi—A flag of five colours; and eusign 

with Nimosa suma. 

8. Nauamora—A turtle. 

9. Waddaru—A spade. 

10. Karnataka Mochi—A red flag. 
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li; Gollaru—A silver stick used in churning. 

12. Goudas—A plough, 

13. Karnataka Kurabara—A black flag. 

14. Teliga—‘ A naga vahana/ a cobra coiled up with head 

erect. 

15. Jalagaru—Lotus flower. 

16. Korama Shetti—The string used to tie up a bag. 

17. Christians—A currybomb. ! ! I 

18. Bhattaru (Bards)—-A silver stick. 

19. Courtezans—Cupid. 

20. Delegaru—Cupid. 

21. Maddaie Kara (drummers who use both hands—Drum. 

22. Bastaru (fishermen)—Not. 

23. Budabudake—A pearl Oyster. 

24. Tera-kula—A Pearl. 

25. Telegani—A trident-flag. 

26. Marama pujari (i.e., priests to the village goddess) 

The dress worn when performing service. 

27. Nere-Koramaru—A dog. 

28. Madivala (washermen— 4 Ubi ’ (the pot in which 

clothes are boiled). 

29. Telaga Hajamaru—The pipe used by snake-charmers. 

30. Korntegaru—in eleven 4 kambas 9 (poles three corners). 

31. Nagatara—A dancing girl, eleven kambas and three 

corners. 

32. Padigara—Fire; 2nd Jackal; 3rd, a fly-brush. 

33. Upa-ra—Flowers. 

34. Yajara (carpenters)—An eagle or kite ; eleven poles 

and three corners (only allowed to go in procession 
in their own street). 

35. Koracha, Korava, Mohout—A peacock ; 2nd a bear; 

3rd an antelope/' 
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CHAPTER IV.* 

POPULATION. 

Population—Density of Population in Districts and Taluks 
—Population during the Past Fifty Years—Immigration 
—Distribution of Immigrants—Immigration from outside 
India—Sex Proportion in the Immigrant Population 
—Emigrants from the State—Decrease of Population 
in the Malnad—Mai,nad Improvements—The Kesults of 
such Innovations—Habitat on and its Evolution—Huts 
—Houses—Population and the means of Subsistence 
—Birth Control—Eugenios—Summary. 

T HE population of the Mysore State, according 
to the Census of 1931 , is 6 , 567 , 302 , of which 
3 , 353,963 are males and 3 , 203,339 females. There 
has been an increase of 578,410 as compared with the 
Census of 1921 . Of this, 306,846 are males and 271,564 
females. The area of the State is 29,326 square miles, 
and the density of population, distributed among 
16,591 towns and villages, is 224 per square mile. 
When compared with other States and provinces, it 
is seen that the State is the third largest in India 
in area, and the second largest in population. The 
only larger State having a larger population is 
Hyderabad. The population of Cochin is 18 per 
cent, of Travancore 78 per cent, and of Baroda 
37 per cent, of the population of Mysore. The 
population of the State is 14 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of the Madras Presidency, and about the 
same as that of the Central India Agency. Mysore is 
thus as fairly thickly populated as Cochin, Travancore 

* Most of the information contained in this Chapter is from the Census 
of India 1931, Vol. XXV, Mysore, Part I, Chaps. I, II and III. 
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or Bengal. In considering the density of the 
population of the State, it must be remembered 
that fairly wide areas in the hill tracts are left 
unoccupied for want of facilities. 

The following table gives the density of population 
in the districts of the State:— 


2 . 

Mysore . . 


.. 275 

3 . 

Kolar 


.. 266 

4. 

Hassan .. 


.. 227 

5 . 

Tumkur .. 


.. 211 

6 . 

Chitaldrug 


.. 158 

7 . 

Shimoga .. 


128 

8 . 

Kadur 


.. 126 

From this, it will be seen that the hilly, rainy and 

densely forested western parts are 

less fit for human 

habitation and agriculture than the eastern parts. 

The following table gives the density of population 

in taluks: 

:— 



1 . 

T.-Narsipur 


.. 457 

2 . 

Channapatna 


.. 446 

3 . 

Yedatore 


.. 395 

4. 

Seringapatam 


.. 352 

5 . 

Anekal .. 


.. 352 

6 . 

Bangalore 


.. 351 

7 . 

Mandya 


.. 353 

8 . 

Nanjangud 


.. 337 

9 . 

Tumkur 


.. 337 

10 . 

Malvalli 


.. 336 

11 . 

Kolar .. 


.. 333 

12 . 

Yelandur 


.. 323 

13 . 

Nelamangala 


.. 306 

14. 

Hoskote 

, , 

.. 301 


The figures given above show an increase of 
population, due to the extent of cultivable ground, 

11 
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the fertility of the soil and the healthiness of climatic 
conditions” The taluks mentioned above have a 
population of more than 300 persons per square mile. 
T.-Narasipur, which stands first, has a density of 
457 persons per square mile. It must be noted that, 
at the Census of 1921 also, the taluk had the 
highest density of 422 persons. Then comes Channa- 
patna with a population of 446 persons per square 
mile. It is a fertile taluk with no jungles,' and 
possesses a thriving .industry. The chief town of the 
taluk is of considerable importance. The other 12 
taluks have a density of 300 to 400 persons. It is 
the fertility of the soil and the irrigation facilities 
which enable a large population to subsist on the 
land. The city of Bangalore with its Civil and 
Military Station is urban, and provides the means 
of livelihood for a high density. Kolar and Tumkur 
have their district headquarters, and this with other 
factors have their high density. In other cases, the 
soil is fertile. The uncultivated area is relatively 
small, and conditions of life are normally healthy. 
The Malnad taluks, because of the insanitary con¬ 
ditions, have comparatively a lower density. 

Except in one or two decades, the population of 
the State has been steadily increasing. There was 
a decrease in 1881 which was mainly due to the 
famine of 1877, which decimated as many as a 
million and fifty thousand of the population During 
the next ten years, there was marked increase. 
The Superintendent of the Census remarks that 
the people surviving the famine were the hardiest 
and the healthiest portion of the population, and 
that they were predominantly of the middle years 
of life. During the next ten years, from 1881 to 
1891, births increased and deaths decreased. During 
the next ten years, the increase was two-thirds of 
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that of the previous decade. During the first year 
of this decade, plague visited the State and carried 
off large numbers. 

Still, the increase of 120 recorded by the Census 
of 1901 was considered to be very satisfactory. 
During the decade, 1891-1901, the population was 
still found to be recovering from the loss by famine 
in 1877. The increase, according to the Census 
of 1.901, was only 48 per square mile. Plague spread 
over the State during the decade and this carried 
away large numbers, influenza broke out in 1918, 
and this brought about a further diminution in the 
population. It was estimated that this disease 
carried away 250,000. Food shortage was another 
event which carried away a fairly good number. 
The war also took away a large number of young 
men to the front. The combined effect of all these 
factors was a small increase, which was recorded in 
the Census Report of 1921. The increase during the 
last decade (1921-1931) was only the normal rate for 
the population. The age composition was more or 
less normal. Seasonal conditions and public health 
were not worse than usual. Further, there were no 
circumstances influencing births and deaths to 
cause an undue rise or fall, or drawing a large 
population into the State or driving an abnormal 
proportion out of the State. 

There are five types of immigration, of which, only 
permanent migration is herein mentioned — the 
Indian immigration. Of the 340,700 people born 
in other parts of India and enumerated in the 
State, 294,024 are from the adjacent province of 
Madras, 30,606 from Bombay which also is a 
neighbouring province, 2,703 from Coorg, 4,224 
came from Hyderabad, 2,348 from Rajputana 
Agency, 1,193 from the Punjab, and 1,058 from the 
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Indian States of the Madras Presidency, including 
Cochin and Travancore. Immigrants from other 
provinces or Indian States number less than a 
thousand. The numbers coming from other pro¬ 
vinces were very small, three from the Punjab 
Indian States, one from Assam States, and ten from 
the Andamans and Nicobars. 

The Bombay immigrants are largely found in 
Shimoga, Chitaldrug District, Bangalore City, and 
the Civil and Military Station. The Madras immi¬ 
grants are found all over the State. Of the 4,027 
coming from other parts of India, 426 are found in 
Bangalore City, 2,268 in the Civil and Military 
Station, 306 in the Kolar Gold Field Area and 202 in 
Mysore City. The number found all over the State 
is 776 or less than a fifth. Of the 9,340 coming 
from the rest of India, 6,086 are found in the four 
cities, 2,354 in Chitaldrug and Shimoga districts, 
and a small proportion remains in all other districts. 

The total number of persons born outside India 
and enumerated in India is 3,892. Of this number, 
468 are from other Asiatic countries, 3,162 from 
Europe, 167 from Africa, 63 from America, 30 from 
Australasia. The United Kingdom and Ireland give 
about 2,900, and the rest of the world a thousand. 

A clue to the character of migration is afforded 
by the proportion between the sexes in the immi¬ 
grant population in each case. In the event of 
permanent immigration, the numbers are equals 
When it is temporary and due to the condition of 
labour or such other causes, the'men will be in. 
excess of the women, as they leave their families 
in their homes and come out to work by themselves. 
Where population native to, and resident in, the State 
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has relations with the people of the same communities 
just outside the State, the chances are that the women 
come over by marriage and are in excess of the men. 

It appears from the Census statistics that the 
largest number of emigrants from Mysore are found 
all over India, especially in Madras. Next after 
Madras come Bombay and Coorg. Then at a great 
distance come Hyderabad, Burma, the' Central 
Provinces, and Bombay States, Bihar and Orissa, 
Travancore, Bengal and the Punjab. It is curious to 
note that the Mysore-born persons are in the countries 
of Europe, America, the Fiji Islands and elsewhere. 
Many students are undergoing training in advanced 
subjects in the Universities of Europe and America, 
and labourers earn a livelihood in the Fiji Islands. 

There has been a real decrease of population in 
the Malnad since 1921. 

The Malnad (the hilly district) has all along been 
occupying the attention of the Government for the 
improvement of the population labouring under 
various disabilities. In accordance with a scheme 
for bettering their condition, as much as 1085 lakhs 
was spent by the Government between 1921 and 
1931. Their main attention was directed towards 
the improvement of facilities for medical relief and 
the investigation of Malnad diseases, as also towards 
the improvement of sanitation and water-supply, the 
improvement of communications and opening of 
railways, and the development of industries. Among 
the improvements were (1) the conversion of itinerant 
dispensaries into permanent ones; (2) the opening 
-of ten more institutions in suitable places for the 
benefit of the people in the inaccessible and unhealthy 
localities; (3) the provision of facilities for maternity 
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cases by the appointment of four Lady Medical Officers 
for the Kadur and Shimoga Districts; (4) compulsory 
vaccination in Municipal areas; (5) supplementary 
grants for the construction of wells and sanitary 
improvements in villages under the control of the 
District Boards; special grants to District Boards (6) 
for the improvement of the existing roads ; (7) for 
training the people in the Malnad area in industrial 
pursuits; (8) for founding of industrial schools for 
the training of boys of those localities, and establish¬ 
ing High Schools at Tirthahalli and Sagar. Besides 
these, land mortgage banks for the benefit of agricul¬ 
tural debtors were established, and grants of financial 
assistance through co-operative societies for shifting 
villages were also given. 

The results achievedQiave'not been very satisfac¬ 
tory. The change of dress from blanket to home spun 
dhoti of the Maidan has a harmful effect. Other 
changes have also been for the worse. The people 
have no faith in the new medical relief. Their belief 
that all diseases are due to the provocation of gods 
to whom sacrifices and prayers have been delayed 
still persists. In spite of all that has been done for 
the betterment of their conditions, they still cling to 
their old traditional beliefs. The primitive folk and 
rural people are generally very conservative. They 
p.ling to their old habits and avoid all radical changes. 
Development, therefore, should not be hasty and 
violent, but should proceed at a reasonable pace. 
Steady advance is more conducive and essential to 
real progress. For civilization is a fragile thing, and 
if it is driven too rapidly along its course, it may 
collapse altogether. 

Primitive man had originally no fixed dwelling. 
At night, he and his family took refuge under a 
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tree or in caves. The Veddas of Ceylon, the Mala 
Yedans of Travancore and other jungle tribes of 
South India had at first no fixed abodes, owing to 
their migratory habits. They used to camp out in 
the open, here and there in the jungles erecting 
a wind shelter of branches, more for the protection 
of their fire than of themselves. 

Gradually, the jungle tribes began to erect huts Huts. 
with the materials to be found in the vicinity. 

A kind of fence covered with leaves or grass served 
as walls. This was later replaced by plaited bamboo 
mats plastered with mud. The roof was thatched 
with straw, reeds, grass or leaves. The dwelling 
had neither window nor any opening, except small 
crevices for the smoke to escape. The dwellings 
of the nomads, like the Killekyatas, Korachas and 
Oddens are flimsy tents or huts made of bamboo 
frame work, like those mentioned above. Cooking 
and other operations are mostly done in the open 
air, while the flimsy edifices are used for sleeping 
during the night. The Adikarnatakas (Holeyas and 
Madigas), and a few other tribes, have their huts 
with mud walls and thatched roofs. The huts of 
the poorer agriculturists are somewhat more durable, 
but even among these, in some cases, the old 
nomadic methods of hut-construction are found to be 
prevalent. 

Gradually, as agriculture becomes settled and Houses. 
progressive, man’s living becomes fixed and sta¬ 
tionary. The hut is supplanted by the house, which 
provides more accommodation for the preservation 
of his grain and other necessaries. He has to 
provide accommodation for his cattle either in the 
house (Banjaras, Vol. II, p. 148) or in front of it 
(Kacha-Gauligas, Vol. Ill, p. 507), and he has to 
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guard these from the attacks of wild animals or 
sometimes of robbers. Houses are built according to 
the means at their disposal. The materials are 
those which he can easily obtain from the 
neighbourhood. In Mysore, according to roofing, 
eight different types are distinguishable ( Mysore 
Census Report, p. 35, para 46), but these can be 
reduced to three main types, namely, the mud and 
stone roof type, the thatched type and the tiled type. 
The houses of Holeyas and Madigas are mostly mud- 
walled and thatched with straw or leaves. They 
consist of one or two rooms, which are used for 
cooking and sleeping. Their cattle are kept outside 
and watched during the night. The buildings of 
the agricultural classes are partly single-rooied, and 
partly of quadrangular type with an open space in 
the middle. In the latter type, the building im- 
mediately beyond the entrance is used as a cattle 
pen, and the space opposite to it serves for keeping 
the raw products and the implements after harvest. 
The inner building consists of several rooms, one 
for cooking, one for dining and one for sleeping. 
The utensils are mostly earthen or of metal 
according to the means at the householders 
disposal. There are also houses roofed with 

Mangalore tiles. , 

In the lower stages of culture, huts as well as 
houses, the settlements of primitive folk, serve as 
small strongholds. They are surrounded with 
palisades, earthworks and ditches as a protection 
against enemies. They are built on bill crests or 
sometimes even in trees, as in the forests of Cochin 
and Travancore. The nearer we get to civilization 
in the higher stages, the more do separate bouses 
and villages come into use. 

For single families, there are wood houses; and 
for joint families, stone houses. The country tile 
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roofing occurs more largely in the Mysore City; and 
has been adopted subsequently later in Bangalore 
and Kolar Gold Fields. Mud-roofing, thatch, stone 
(slabs) and zinc sheets are found in the build¬ 
ings of the poor classes. Mud and stone roofing 
are common in Bangalore, Kolar and Tumkur 
districts. Stone is easily available here, and the 
muds are perhaps better. Among the city areas, 

Kolar Gold Fields have the largest number of small 
sheds; Mysore, next to Bangalore City, has one 
building for every ten persons. 

The review of the population problem of Mysore Population 
will not be complete without a reference to the 
Malthusian theory, according to which population Subsistence. 
in every country intends to outstrip the means of 
subsistence. The increase of food supply, according 
to the theory, leads to a more than proportional 
increase of population, and in 25 years the popu¬ 
lation will double itself under normal conditions. 

The ultimate check to the increase of popula¬ 
tion depends on the diminution of food supply. 

The increase of population depends upon the 
increase of births over deaths. It is said that 
the maximum birth rate in a normally constituted 
population is 45 per thousand. On the other hand, 
the minimum death rate is 15 per thousand each 
year. Based on this calculation, there is an excess of 
birth rate of 30 per thousand. There is thus possibility 
of a rapid increase and strong tendency towards 
it. The tendency of population to increase, results 
from the reproductive instinct, dnd the love of 
parents towards offspring. These are universal and 
powerful forces. They operate without restriction 
among animals. There are also, according to 
Malthus, counteracting agencies to the increase 
of population. These are termed positive and 



preventive cheeks, among the former of which are, 
starvation, disease, war and misery in all its forms. 
By the latter, he means, those which prevent numbers 
from being brought into the world. The first 
operates through a high death rate, the second 
through a low birth rate; in other words, the first 
through excess of deaths, the second through a 
limitation of births. "vebtuf/. 

In India, the increase of population is recorded in 
each census operation once every ten years. A 
similar increase is recorded, for the Mysore State 
as well. It has been said, that a nation with declin¬ 
ing birth rate is a senile nation; and that a low 
birth rate is a cause for anxiety. But normal birth 
rate is always desirable. 

The subject of population presents two important 
problems for solution; namely, whether an increase 
of population in a State is desirable, and if so, 
whether there is scope for its maintenance. It has been 
said that the population of India has been steadily 
increasing, owing to its high birth rate and low 
death rate. Mr. P. K. Wattal in his study of the 
population problem in India, recommends “ that 
the Indians should adopt the methods followed in 
the West to limit births.” The same view was 
expressed by Mr. Ranade of the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity. Sir John Strachey, an eminent admini¬ 
strator, echoed the same sentiments twenty years 
ago, and suggested that the land under cultivation 
with improved methods should be able to support 
larger population. 

Taking now the position of Mysore into considera¬ 
tion, the Superintendent of Census Operations in 
1921 observed, that so far as the State is concerned, 
the population has been increasing faster than the 
means of subsistence. Mysore, like the rest of 
India, is an agricultural country. 
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From the numerous valuable data collected by 
tbe Census Officer, it is seen that there are still 
more cultivable areas to be taken up. Tbe Malnad 
has areas which can support a larger population 
than is settled on them at present, provided it goes 
there with sufficient determination to stand the 
conditions of the climate. Besides, the countiv 
is undeveloped, and its resources have to be exploited. 

The means of subsistence can be enhanced by a 
wide application of improved agricultural methods 
by industrial development and expansion of trade. 
Improvements in agriculture, mechanical industries 
and commerce, and cottage industries are vigorously 
going on in the State. So, there need be no alarm 
for the Malthusian scare. Tendencies to depart 
from the traditional occupation towards increasing 
the standards of income of the people are also in 
evidence. “ But much of the funds of the State 
for payments go to the Imperial Government directly 
as Subsidy, and indirectly as Customs and other 
payments. - ’ 

The present eugenical reform cannot fail to give birth 
us an idea of the decrease of birth rate among Contboi,. 
intelligent people. It is a constant menace to 
the race. What is really desirable is to have more 
children of the better sort, and fewer of the worse 
variety ; but not fewer and better children. Great 
enthusiasm is seen to-day on the part of childless 
reformers for negative eugenical measures; the 
race is to be regenerated through sterilization or 
birth control. Sterility is very easily acquired; 
but what is not easily brought about is the fertility 
of the better stocks. Bernard Shaw considers 
birth control to be the greatest discovery of the 
nineteenth century. He also opines that it may 
prove to be the greatest menace to the human race. 
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The chief motive for limiting the size of the families 
is personal comfort and pleasure rather than the 
welfare of the race. The argument that people 
should have no more children than they can 
rear in comfort or luxury is contrary to all 
biological evidence. “For the welfare of the race, 
it is more important, that children with good 
inheritance should be brought into the world, than 
that parents should live easy lives, and have no 
more children, than they can conveniently rear 
amid all the comforts of a luxury-loving age.” 

Conscious control of the birth rate is to some 
extent necessary, owing to the disappearance of 
traditional customs that checked birth-rates in the 
past. Customs connected with conditions of life, 
like pre-puberty intercourse or prolonged lactations 
which adversely affect women’s fertility, post¬ 
ponement of marriage or prohibition of widow 
marriage, temporary abstinence from married life 
in obedience to traditional and similar ideas in the 
family,—these factors once acted as checks to low 
birth-rates, but are now ignored. 

The term “ Eugenics ” means the preferential breed¬ 
ing of the best. It is customary to speak of negative 
and positive eugenics. The former refers to the 
prevention of undesirable births, and the latter to 
the promotion of desirable births. While the former 
is already in operation, no attempts.-, at positive 
eugenics are traceable anywhere on earth. Most 
young men about to marry are guided by considera¬ 
tions other than eugenic ideas. In several American 
States, surgical sterilization—a very slight operation— 
the ligaturing of the oviduct or the vas deference — 
is performed upon various defectives incapable of 
self-control. “Positive Eugenics,” says H. G. 
Wells, “ remains a dream, a note of interrogation.” 
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It is said, that “ the human race could be im¬ 
mensely improved in quality, and its capacity for 
happy living greatly increased, if those of poor 
physical and mental endowments were prevented 
from multiplying. It is difficult to see how far 
it is possible to select for propagation. Heredity 
is an important factor in this connection, particularly 
about the laws of inheritance in their application 
to man. The Science of Eugenics must throw more 
light from a systematic inquiry as to the transmittal 
of inborn and acquired traits from generation to 
generation, with a view to the possibilities of selection 
and breeding. In the present state of our know¬ 
ledge, no individual differentiation is practicable. 
We have no knowledge of the conditions which lead 
to the birth of individuals possessing extraordinary 
gifts. Only some limited applications of the principle, 
in extreme cases, seem now within the limits 
of possibility. Certain types of criminals and 
paupers breed only their kind, and society has a 
right and duty to protect its members from the 
repeated burden of maintaining and watching 
such parasites. Some kinds of disease and taint 
are inherited, and it is merciful alike to would-be 
parents and possible offspring to put a check on 
their transmission.” Beyond this, there is little 
prospect under any social system by which mankind 
can deliberately select a portion among its members 
who are alone privileged to perpetuate the race. 
Too much stress should not be laid on what is called 
“ race suicide.” * 

Some kind of restraint believed to be exercised 
by the well-to-do classes is often exaggerated. The 
prudence might possibly be exercised to the extent 
of impending annihilation among the higher strata 

* Conklin, G.: Herediiy and Environment, p. 278. 




and rapid multiplication of large families in these 
classes is not likely. “A low type of ambition, 
the love of vulgar display, exaggeration of artificial 
distinctions, all tend to hesitation in marriage and 
timorousness in begetting offspring.” Higher ideals 
and ambitions tend to the early foundation of fami¬ 
lies and to less limited fecundity. On the good side 
of restraint, the prevalence of prudent habits among 
the different strata of population is a gain in human 
population. Possibly the time will come, when 
this sort of prudence will be carried so far that the 
population in the advanced communities will increase 
no longer at all. Then a low birth rate will be 
balanced by a slow death rate. Avoidable sufferings 
and disease will be reduced to the minimum, when 
the average duration of life will be longer. The 
arts of production will continue to advance, along 
with a high standard of intellectual and moral life. 

In India the principles of Eugenics were well 
known to the ancient Hindu law-givers, and were 
applied to their social legislation. Mr. E. P. 
Jayaswal refers to the historical facts, that the 
Hindus were great breeders of animals, and that 
the royal farms of animals existed on a large scale 
under the Mauryas. “ Vasishtha expressly states 
that learning if lost, can be recovered. But when 
lineage is lost, all is lost (beyond recovery).” Even 
the horse is valued for its pedigree, hence a woman 
Of pedigree is taken for wife. 

The ancient Hindus had developed to a high 
degree, surgery and anatomy, in the period before 
the Codes. It is. seen that there is a strong desire 
for human culture in the production of only the 
handsome, strong and superior type of citizens in 
a number of republics of the Punjab in particular. 
It was made compulsory on everyone to devote his 
best attention to the subject. Weaklings and 
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deformed babies were destroyed by public authority. 
The republican chiefs were selected not merely on 
the score of political ability but also of good looks 
and stature. This was known to be the case defi¬ 
nitely for one period before 325 B.C. It is said that 
the seat of Hindu culture remained only in that 
part of the country where such severe laws about 
the best production of the type of man and woman 
prevailed. Takshasila was the place where this 
culture was mentioned in pre-Mauryan times. “ The 
Kathaka the Paraskara, the Kapisthala, the 
Charaka and many other schools of the Vedas had 
their home in the Punjab. The Kathakas had 
strictly to follow the laws of biological developments 
of their fellowmen and women. It is, therefore, no 
wonder, that the Hindus made a special study of 
the subject and embodied the results in then- social 
laws. They were rigidly applied in their marital 
relations.’ * Consanguineous alliances were avoided 
in the selection of a bride. A man's choice was 
regulated by a bridal recipe. Further, great care 
was exercised in the avoidance of families on grounds 
of doubtful heredity. Among them were included: 
(1) families having no male children ; (2) those con¬ 
taining weak-minded members; (3) those having 
members with thick hair on their body; and (4) those 
having members suffering from diseases like, hem- 
morrhoids, pbthysis, epilepsy, dyspepsia, white or 
black leprosy. 

Yajnavalkya mentions* that the families should 
be distinguished for good acts in ancestry, and 
that they should not be tainted with hereditary 
diseases. These rules were largely due to the 
researches of the early Kaimtsdstra thinkers who 
evidently made a special study of the science of 

* Jayaswal, K. P., Mann and Yajm.waUya, Chap. XIII, pp. 293-206. 





Eugenics. Most of these rules are being even now 
observed by the Hindus all over India. 


Summary. The population of the State during the past decade 

has shown an increase. This increase would have 
been still greater, but for the famine, plague, influenza 
and other epidemics, which mvaged the State at 
various intervals, each of which carried away large 
numbers. Closely connected with population, are 
housing, means of subsistence, and emigration. 
There are various types of buildings, beginning from 
the mere flimsy huts, to quadrangular ones, and 
those of modern types, the materials for the con¬ 
struction of which vary, and are available from the 
neighbourhood. It is often said, that the steady 
increase of population leads to a diminishing food- 
supply. So far as the State is concerned, there is 
no need for any such alarm. There are extensive 
lands which are being brought under cultivation. 
The Government of His Highness the Maharaja are 
doing their best for the improvement of agriculture 
and industries on modern scientific lines. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MARRIAGE AND FAMILY. 

Introduction—Marriage and Celibacy—Marriage as a 
Social Institution—Marriage as Family Contract— 
Infant Betrothal—Bride-Price—Cross-Cousin Marriage- 
Alleged Effects of Inbreeding—Exogamy—Endogamy— 
Hypergamy—Marriage according to Hindu Sastkas— 
Marriage by Capture—Gandharva Marriage—Marriage 
by Purchase—Marriage by Exchange—Marriage by 
Service—Dowry—Marriage of Deceased Wife’s Sister— 
Marriage during the Vedic Period—Marriage Rites and 
Ceremonies—Popular Views in Relation to Marital 
Relations. 

I N encyclopaedical and philosophical works “ marri¬ 
age” has been variously defined, and most 
of them are merely of juridical or ethnical 
nature, comprehending either what is required 
to make the union legal, or what in the eye 
of an idealist, the union ought to be. “ Marriage 
is defined as a relation of one or more men to one 
or more women which is recognized by law or 
custom, and involves certain rights and duties both 
in the case of parties entering the union, and in the 
case of children born of it. These rights and duties 
vary, and cannot therefore be all included in the 
definition.” * 

Marriage always implies sexual intercourse. This 
definition of marriage is purely biological which 
centres round the offspring, and does not take 
account of other reasons for continuation of the 
union even though it does not result in any offspring. 

* Weatermarck, E,: The History of Human Marriage , VoL I, p. 20, 
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This, on the other hand, excludes such temporary 
alliances entered into, or formed, for a short period; 
“ as among the Arabs who take a wife for a shoit 
period or even for a night.” But where the whole 
distinction is conceived between sex relations which 
exist and which, do not, marriage turns upon the 
degree of permanency, the use of such a phrase a? 
more or less, entirely abolishes the character of the 
definition.* 

Mr. Thomas defines marriage as “ nothing else 
than a more or less durable connection between 
male and female lasting beyond the mere act of 
propagation till after the birth of the offspring.” 
This definition is , c wide enough to include all others 
hitherto given, and narrow enough to exclude all 
hitherto loose connections which by usage are never 
honoured with the name of marriage.” This implies 
both living together and also sexual relations.f 
Dr. Rosenthal, on the other hand, says “ that 
neither duration of marriage, nor the birth of pro¬ 
geny constitutes wedlock.” For, in the absence of 
progeny, the mere living together of two partners 
must still be counted wedlock, as long as there is 
the intention of procreation. It is the purpose 
of race propagation, rather than the actual result, 
that forms the first requisite of marriage. Two 
chief elements that constitute marriage are the 
legal and social recognitions of the union which 
must supplement Westermarck’s definition, and these 
vary with the spirit of the age. 

“ Marriage,” according to Havelock Ellis, “ is 
a union prompted by mutual love, and a method of 
propagating the race.”$ “Marriage,” says Ellen 

* Briffault, R. : Mothers, Vol. II, Chap. XII, p. 75. 
t Thomas, W. I. : Source Book for Social Origins, p. 455. 
t Havelock Ellis, : Psychology of Sex, Sex in Relation to Society 
j>p. 507.508. 






Kay, “ signifies the living together of two people 
upon the ground of love, and the parenthood of 
children.” In fact, marriage may be subserved under 
its ethical aspect as a physio-spiritual communion 
between man and woman for the purpose of pro¬ 
creation. Marriage then as understood in the 
modern spirit, is the idea of race propagation, and 
the complete union of personalities. 

'The primitive society conceived marriage to be 
a tribal institution with a twofold purpose, namely, 
the continuance of the family for self-defence by 
having sons, and the discharge of the primary duty 
of the worship of the dead by the eldest male of 
the line. So indispensable does marriage seem 
to man, that a person who does not marry is looked 
upon with contempt, or is at any rate disdained. 
Among the Hindus celibacy is regarded as an impiety 
and misfortune : an impiety, because one who 
does not marry puts the happiness of the family 
to peril : a misfortune, because he would receive 
no worship after his death. A man’s happiness 
in the next world depends upon his having a con¬ 
tinuous line of male descendants whose duty it is 
to make periodical offerings for the peace of his 
soul. Numerous are the stories found in the epics 
of the Ramdi/ana and the Mahdbhdrata about the 
sufferings of "manes in hell owing to the absence of 
offerings from their families on earth because of the 
absence of sons. 

Hence it is, that marriage has become a religious 
duty, the twelfth samskdra incumbent on all. Until 
he finds a wife, a man is only a half of the whole. 
Among the Hindus of the present day, a celibate 
is considered to be a useless member of the society, 
and is looked upon as beyond the pale of nature; 
and all women without exception are bound to 

12 * 
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marry. Muhammadans consider marriage to be an 
institution ordained for the protection of society 
in order that human beings might guard themselves 
from foulness and unchastity. Among the Hebrews 
also, celibacy is unheard of, and marriage, as among 
the Brahmans, is looked upon as a religious duty. 
According to the Talmud, authorities can compel a 
man to enter into wedlock with a woman of the 
community, and he who lives single at the age of 
twenty, is accursed by God, as if he were a murderer. 
There is a Jewish proverb which says, that he who 
does not marry is no man. The desire for offspring, 
particularly sons, had its root in the religious belief, 
and is the outcome of the idea, that the spirit of 
the dead would be made happy by homage at the 
hands of the male descendants. 

The early Christian Church tried to banish sexual 
love altogether from the scheme of life, because it 
looked upon wedlock as a carnal connection, a safety 
valve against lust, and sanctified it by declaring it 
as a sacrament. According to the modern con¬ 
ception of marital relations, the test of successful 
marriage is happiness. But the generalization that 
happiness is the end and aim of marriage is too 
indefinite to be useful. 

Masmage as Marriage as a social institution is regarded by 

Institution, people in every grade of culture. It was so among 
the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans and the Peruvians. 
Even the uncultured people speculated upon the 
origin of social organization, and regarded marriage 
as having been established by some my thical ancestor. 
The Egyptians are said to have ascribed the insti¬ 
tution of marriage to their supposed first king. The 
Indian traditions ascribed it to Swetaketu. The 
Chinese are said to have derived the institution of 
marriage from Fu-hi, the sexual relations having 
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been unrestricted. The Peruvians attributed the 
establishment of marriage to Manco Capac.* 

“ If the psychological causes leading to the 
permanent association of sexual matters were due 
to the mating instinct, the forces which originally 
determined the establishment of the institution must 
be due to those instincts taking precedence in pri¬ 
mitive stages of society at least over all other factors 
and considerations. 1 The personal desire ’ of man 
and woman to enter into the fundamental sexual 
and economic associations should everywhere be 
the basis of the social order, and all other principles 
of organization ought to be secondary and subordinate 
to that supposed primary and original foundation 
of the social structure of humanity. Strictly speaking, 
the exact reverse is conspicuously the case. Not 
only is the instinctive association of sexual mates 
absent or at least very imperfectly developed in 
primitive matriarchal societies, but also throughout 
the development of that form of association which 
we call s Marriage.’ It is almost invariably 
regarded as not depending upon the operation of 
those instincts. The spontaneous form of association 
between a man and a woman on their own initiative 
and without reference to the will and sanction of 
groups of relatives to which they are attached is 
nearly everywhere regarded as irregular. It would 
certainly have shocked their grandmothers. Among 
many primitive tribes, all over the world, the 
individual unions were looked upon as irregular and 
the children born of such unions were considered 
as bastards.”! 

From ancient times marital relations between Mabkiaob 
a young man and a girl were always regulated cootract* 

* Briffault, R. : The Mothers , Chap. X, p. 522. 

t Ibid p. 523. 
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between two families all over the world. The Hindu 
law expressly condemns as immoral the voluntary 
union of a maiden and her lover’’; such unions were 
blamable marriages from which no good could be 
expected. The children of such disreputable unions 
were believed to be the products of love, and would 
be speakers of untruth, who would hate the Vedas 
and the sacred law.* The Hindu ideal is, that the 
daughter shall live in complete chastity and implicit 
obedience to her parents and kinsfolk, and await 
from them her husband. The father has the express 
and holy duty to find a husband for his daughter. 
Marriage is not only necessary, but is also a sacra¬ 
mental birth anew to the woman. “ As a young man 
of the higher caste is born a second time, by the 
investiture of thread (Upanayana) so is she through 
being taken by the hands of a young man. He 
that does not give his grown-up fair daughter 
to a worthy wooer, let him be held for a 
BrShman murderer. ”f This belief is still current 
among the Brahmans and other higher castes. 
In the elaborate marriage institutions of China, 
the most fundamental principle is an alliance 
between the two families, and the bride and bride¬ 
groom have no concern in the transaction. The 
same custom obtains among all Hindu castes and 
among the Muhammadans of Mysore as in other parts 
of India. During betrothal, the formal announcement 
of the two families entering into the contract is 
invariably the rule. 

Further, the service of an intermediary or a profes¬ 
sional match-maker among the Hindus of all castes 
and the Muhammadans is regarded as indispensable 
to the settlement of a proper marriage. It is an 

* Laws of Manu , III, 32-41 {Sacred Books of the East), 

f Ramayana, V, i 9 10, Manu , 6-7; AlahctbhfinUa, xii, 24-29* Vide 
also Marriage Customs , Vol. II, pp* 329 360* 
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old established institution among the Hindus of all 
castes throughout India. It is observed even by 
the very low castes and the aboriginal tribes. “ The 
principle that the transaction of marriage union is 
a sort of diplomatic negotiation to be carried out 
by accredited envoys may be said to be universal 
in primitive society. It is etiquette to prolong 
negotiations, and the matter is generally settled 
only after the second or third visit of the diplomatic 
envoy.” * 

For a marriage to be arranged between parties infant 
themselves, the girl being first approached directly Bktrotha1, 
by the man is rare in uncultured societies as in 
cultured ones. The world-wide practice of arranging 
marriages, while the parties are still infants, is 
much more general in savage than in civilised societies. 

Here a distinction should be drawn between the 
allotting of children of both sexes to one another 
at birth or before, and bespeaking and promising 
female infants as the future wives of children. 

The betrothal or the marriage of infants to one 
another is consistent with an equal status of the 
sexes. At the advent of the bridegroom to his 
house with the bride, his sister extorts from him a 
promise to have her son or daughter married to 
his prospective daughter or son. As soon as a 
female child is born and sometimes years before that 
event, she is promised to some one of the tribe 
without reference to his age. In the marriage 
ceremony of the Toreyas (Canarese fishermen), 
the bridegroom’s sister meets the newly married 
couple, as they approach the bride’s home and 
prevents them from entering, till she has extorted 
a promise from them that their child shall marry 

* Britfault, R.: The Mothers, Chap. X, p. 631. 




her child. Similarly, on the last day of the marriage 
ceremonies among the Telugu Banajigas, and Kam- 
mas, during the mock ploughing and sowing rite, 
the sister of the bridegroom puts a cloth over the 
basket containing earth, wherein seeds are to be 
sown by the bridegroom, and will not allow him 
to go on with the ceremony, till she has extracted 
a promise, that his first-born daughter shall marry 
her son. When a Tangalan Parayan bridegroom 
brings his bride to his house after the marriage 
ceremony, he is met at the entrance by his 
brother-in-law who puts rings on his second toe, 
and keeps on pinching his feet till he has received a 
promise, that, the bridegroom will give his daughter, 
if one is born to him in marriage, to the son of 
his brother-in-law.* 

The betrothal of infants to one another is not 
peculiar to India. It is the prevalent practice in 
New Guinea, in Micronesia, in the Philippines, in 
Indonesia, and among all the peoples of Northern 
and Central Asia. It is well known, that infant 
marriage is the regular practice among the Hindus, 
and is regarded more or less obligatory. It appears 
to be likewise to some extent an original usage with 
the Dravidian population of South India. Where 
patriarchal principles are established, and the 
father is the head of the family, it is almost invari 
ably he who must be approached for the marriage 
of a daughter. He has the recognized right to 
dispose of his daughters, and invariably arranges 
the marriage of his son, and selects a wife for him. 

The chief causes of child-betrothals are the 
following;— 

1. The difficulties experienced by men in securing 
suitable young wives; 

* Thurston, 38.; Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. IV, p. 147. 




2. Preservation of virginity of the girl; 


3. Desire of two families to be drawn together 

or to cement and perpetuate their friendship; 

4. Desire of parents to secure proper husbands to 

their daughters; 

5. Result of the contact of the Aryan with the 

Dravidian culture; 

6. Economic causes among the agriculturists and 
, the primitive industrialists to have children 

earlier to help them in their domestic activities; 

7. Influence of hypergamy to secure proper bride¬ 

grooms from the higher classes. 

In matriarchal societies, and in communities 
which have preserved the traditions of former 
matriarchal usages, the responsibility of arranging 
marriages devolves upon maternal uncles (mother s 
brother or Kdranavans) as in Malabar.* Ihe mother 
or the senior woman of the family has a voice in 
the matter. It is also common among the Malayas, 
the Tibetans, and the Brahuis of Beluchistan. In 
South India among all tribes and castes, the 
mother's brother is regarded as closely concerned 
in the marriage of both his nieces and nephews. 
Among the Rumbas a marriage cannot be con¬ 
tracted without the consent of the maternal uncles 
of both the parties. The bride’s maternal uncle 
carries her all the way on his shoulder. Should he 
put her down on the journey, he is liable to a tine 
of a buffalo. The maternal uncle of a Koi girl has 
the right to marry her to any of his £ons, or to any 
suitable young man whom he likes. A similar 
custom prevails among the Saoras, among whom the 

* Nowadays in aristocratic families, fathers also are consulted. 
Vide Marriage customs ol the Navars in Cochin Tribes and Castes, Voi. il. 
Chap. II, pp. 22-28. 
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bridegroom has to give a bullock to the maternal 
uncle. 

Among the Jogi, the maternal uncle performs the 
whole ceremony of marriage, and the same custom 
obtains among the Mogers of North and South 
Canara, Mukkuans of Malabar and the Uralis of 
Coimbatore. Among the Idigas of Mysore a man 
cannot get married unless his maternal uncle has 
previously had a bath. Elsewhere it is the mothers 
of the respective families who arrange or have the 
chief say in the disposal of the daughters and of the 
sons. The disposal of the daughters depen'ls like¬ 
wise upon their mother in some parts of India. In 
Southern India among the Parayan’s it is the mother 
who performs the wedding ceremony. Sometimes 
the selection of a wife by the father, mother, or 
tribal brothers of a young man, is often undertaken 
at the particular request of the parties. Marriages 
are also contracted and celebrated by all the members 
of the two groups. The consent of the clan is also 
required for the settlement of matrimonial relations. 
An Iruliga young man, when he wishes to marry, 
leaves his native land and goes to live and work in 
some other village for a year during which time 
he has an opportunity of selecting a bride to his 
taste. But before he can marry her or even enter 
into negotiations with a view to do so, he must 
return to his native village, inform all the villagers 
of his intention, and obtain their permission to the 
proposed match. Marriages are also arranged by 
tribal council. 

The presents which it is customary to exchange 
on the occasion of a marriage, or the bride-price 
which is paid for the bride, are in many of the 
primitive forms of the transactions, furnished by all 
the relatives of the one group and distributed among 
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the various members of the other group. The 
custom obtains among most of the tribes in all 
parts of the world, and chiefly in India among all 
tribes and castes. In Yedic times brides were won 
by rich parents to their sons, though a certain 
discredit would seem to have attached to the sale 
of daughters. In the MaMbhdrata we are told 
that “ Pandu paid the Madra king in gold, jewels, 
elephants, horses, cars and various other articles 
for the hand of his sister, and that the purchase of 
women was the family practice of the king.” 
Still more was the custom prevalent among the 
lower castes of the Hindus. One of the eight forms 
of marriage mentioned by Manu ; . (the Arsha form) 
was marriage by purchase, and he admits, that some 
allowed the Vaisyas and Sudras to practise it. But 
Mann himself forbade it altogether.* No father 
who knows the laws must take even the smallest 
gratuity for his daughter; for a man who through 
avarice takes a gratuity is a seller of his offspring.f 
But the so-called Arsha implied that the bridegroom 
sent a cow, and a bull or two pairs to the bride’s 
father was counted by Manu and other law givers 
as one of the legitimate modes of marriage.f It 
was expressly denied that this gift was a gratuity, 
but there can be little doubt, that the Arsha form 
was the survival of a transaction which might be 
called purchase. This is borne out by references 
in the older Grihyasutras of Parasara and Sankka- 
yana to the practice of giving the father-in-law, a 
hundred cows with a chariot, and by the recognition 
in the Grihyasutras of the Kathaka and Manava 
schools of a usage by which the bride-price was 
paid in money to the father. Notwithstanding the 
prohibition in the laws of Manu, marriage by 



* Laws of Manu , III, 24, 63. 
f JParaB&ra . Onhya&uira, I, 18. 
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purchase occurs to this day even among the non- 
Brahman higher castes, and is also practised by the 
Sudras.* Among the Brahmans of South India, 
the payment of bride-price is no longer in vogue. 

The custom is, at one stage of culture, universal. 
The first kind of cousins are known by a special 
name. For want of a better word “cross-cousin'’ 
is used. Among a large number of people while 
marriages with a daughter of a father’s brother or 
of a mother’s sister is looked upon as incestuous, 
those relatives being regarded as brothers and sisters, 
the same does not apply to cross-cousins. Marriages 
between “ cross ” cousins are allowed, and those 
between the other kind of first cousins are prohibited. 
The reason for the distinction is manifest by reference 
to the constitution of the primitive social group; 
the daughters of a father’s brother or of a mother’s 
sister were members of the same group, i.e., “ clan 
sisters,’’ while the daughters of a mother’s brother 
or of a father’s sister were members of different groups. 
“ The distinction,” says Briffault, “ has no meaning 
in the patriarchal ‘.family’ of husband and wife, 
and it can only be interpreted in terms of a grouping 
altogether different from that which patriarchal 
hypotheses suppose to have been rooted in the funda¬ 
mental social constitution of humanity.” But that 
is not all; not only are marriages between “ cross ” 
cousins permitted, while those between other first 
cousins are prohibited, but among a large number 
of people in every part of the world, the former 
kind of marriage is regarded in a peculiar light as 
the most proper and desirable union or even as a 
moral obligation. 

* Those who see in the purchase price a sale are not law-learned men. 
To such as these, a man shall not give his daughter, nor shall anyone bring 
home such a woman. For the wife must in no wise be bought or sold. 
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Marriage with one’s own mother’s brother’s 
daughter is called Menarikam, and is a fundamental 
social law with a large number of aboriginal tribes 
in South India, and it has found its way into the 
higher pastes also. The principle is illustrated in 
some of these elaborate marriage ceremonies prevalent 
in South L’dia. “ Marriage with one’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter is a universally honoured practice 
and is also regarded in the light of a sacred obligation. 
In the Kanyaku Parana, the sacred book of the 
Komatis, the injunction is laid down with great 
emphasis, “ Be sure to give your daughters in marri¬ 
age to the sons of your father’s sisters even though 
the young men should be black-skinned, plain and 
blind of one eye, senseless, of vicious habits, though 
the horoscopes do not agree, and the omens be 
inaiwpicious.” * It is found to be ill vogue among 
Irulans ax'd most of the Kurubas, and also among 
most of the non-Bx5hman castes of Mysore. It is still 
in force among the matriarchal tribes and castes of 
Malabar, Cochin, and Travancoie. It h&s spread to 
the Brahman population of the same regions. The 
same social law is observed by the Dravidian popula¬ 
tion of Central India where they ailhere to the old 
Gond rule by which first cousins, provided they are not 
the offspring of two sisters by preference, intermarry, f 
“ Thus among a considerable number of people "all 
over the world, and in phases of culture, so widely 
different as those of the Australian and Melanesian 
savages, the cross-cousin marriage is looked upon 
as an obligation or in the light of particularly 
commendable and morally praisewortky union, while 
at the same time marriage between children of 
two brothers or two sisters is regarded as incest.” 

* Briffault, R. : The Mothers, Vol. T, Chap. X, p. 508. Harold Stuart, 
Madras Census Report , p. 212. 

t Briffault R. : The Mothers , Vol. I, Chap. X, p. 572. 
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Among tlie Koravas or Yerakulas, a custom 
prevails by which the first two daughters of a family 
may be claimed by the maternal uncle as wives for 
his son. The value of a wife is fixed at twenty 
pagodas. The maternal uncle’s right to 1j e first 
two daughters is valued at eight out of twenty 
pagodas, and is earned out thus. If \e urges his 
preferential claim, and marries his cwn son to his 
nieces, he pays for each only twelve pagodas; and 
similarly, if he foregoes his claitu from not having 
sons, he receives eight pagodag of the twenty paid to 
the girl’s parents by anybody else who may marry 
them. Among the casfijmen of the Vizagapatam 
district a man may marry the daughter of his 
father’s sister or the daughter of his mother’s 
brother. 

From the foregoing account of cross-cousin 
marriage among the totemic tribes wad castes of 
Mysore, as of other parts of India and elsewhere, 
it may be seen that the practice must have had its 
origin on economic grounds. It serves the purpose of 
keeping together related families. Marriages among 
ortho-cousins (children of two brothers), as among 
the Muhammadans, are performed with the special 
object of keeping family property undivided. “ It 
is, of course,” says Briffault, “ that such a purpose is 
served, and that the beneficially economic practice 
may favour its observance. At the same time, 
the same interpretation of the custom does not 
apply to the savages who have no property to trans¬ 
mit. To my mind the idea of distance and ignorance 
of the tribe in other localities, with whom they can 
enter into conjugal relations, must also be another 
reason. In my own experience girls are never 
given in marriage to young men who live in distant 
places, and about whose family and parentage, the 
girls’ parents are ignorant. The practice of marrying 
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the daughters of one’s father’s brother is almost 
confined at the present day to the Arabs, Musalmans 
and the Moplas of Malabar. On the other hand, the 
marriage between the children of two sisters is 
regarded as incest. These are all instances of 
marriage of ortho-cousins, and in every instance it 
is stated to be the express object of keeping property 
in the same patriarchal family. 

Among matriarchal and patriarchal families, 
cross-cousin marriage keeps not only the families 
together, but also prevents the dispersion of pro¬ 
perty. Hence in a society where inheritance runs 
through females, a father also wishes to provide for 
his son, and generally marries him to his sister’s 
daughter. Reduction of marriage expenses, alleged 
as one of the reasons, is not always so in some cases. 
Generally the filial affection between brother and 
sister is extended to their children. Dr. Rivers 
lias suggested, that in India and elsewhere 
cross-cousin marriages derived from the bisection 
of the community into two exogamous moieties or 
classes are found in Australian tribes. So far as 
India is concerned, no such organization seems 
to have existed. Marriages between relatives more 
closely related than cousins are proscribed by 
custom. 

Dr. Wcstermarck who refers to economic reasons, and 
the strengthening of the bonds of friendship in elucidation 
of cross-cousin marriage, takes occasion to give very clear 
expression to the fundamental objection to the doctrine of 
evolution as applied to human society, which forms the guiding 
principles of his theories. BrifEault protests against the method 
of trying to explain customs and institutions which may be 
satisfactorily accounted for by known facts of survivals of un¬ 
known and entirely hypothetical condition in the past. A 
sounder and more scientific rule of interpretation, according 
to him is thus laid down. “ Wherever usage of world-wide 
distribution is found to be observed by races standing on dif¬ 
ferent levels of social culture, the true explanation of its origin 





is to be looked for. not in any interpretation which may appear 
applicable to the more advanced among the people who observe 
this usage. That principle is of universal applica tion; for 
it is one of the most constant laws in the development of senti¬ 
ments and customs, that social traditions dating from the in¬ 
fancy of marriage, continue to be handed down and observed 
long after the conditions or ideas that originally gave rise to them 
have disappeared. The people who observed this inherited 
custom, explain it in the light of current ideas and in terms 
of any purpose with which these customs may incidentally 
harmonise. Those current ideas, those advantages and uses, 
real or supposed, are to them only ‘ known facts,’ and they 
regard them as having been the sources oi the custom or insti¬ 
tution in the first instance. In fact, their conduct is determined 
by social heredity, and the explanatory justification of it given 
in terms of existing sentiments and conditions is but the now 
label which every generation tacks on to inherited usages that 
arose amid wholly different social and psychological conditions.”* 
“ A theory which can in a satisfactory manner explain a social 
phenomenon by existing conditions,” writes Weatermarck, -‘must 
certainly take precedence of one which explains it as a survival 
of something hypothetical in the past.” f 

Alleged Close and constant inbreeding among animals is not 

Effects of attended with injurious results. On the other hand, satisfactory 

Inbreeding. re 8 U p^ are produced bv it. But degeneration is'brought about by 
artificial selection of adiposity, and other pathological characters. 
Similarly among uncultured races constant inbreeding is pre¬ 
valent with no evil effects. There is also no evidence of such 
evil effects from consanguineous marriages in royal families or 
in general population. If there existed any constant relation 
between consanguineous unions and any form of racial degene¬ 
ration or disease, it might be expected that such effects may 
be plainly manifested in the numerous population with whom 
inbreeding is the rule. Yet no attempt to do this has met with 
any success. The most thorough general investigation of the 
kind was undertaken by Sir George H. Darwin. It was a 
classic conscientious statistical enquiry. The author himself 
like his father was the offspring of the cousin marriage. His result 
concerning the incidents of insanity and mental derangements 
was that the percentage of offspring from cousin marriages 

* Briffault, R.: The Mother*, Chap. X, pp. 584-585. 

j Weatermarck, E. : The History of Human Marriage, V ol. I# Chap. 
VII, p. 262. 
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to bo found in an asylum is no greater than the percentage 
of offspring from non-relatecl persons. The final conclusion of 
his investigations was that there is no evidence whatever of 
any evil results in the offspring from the union of consanguineous 
parents. The distinguished Italian anthropologist, Dr. Monti- 
g&zza, arrived at the same conclusion. Similarly, Virchow 
says, “ that by careful selection of hereditary qualities, the best 
results may be obtained.” “ In the human race,” says Briffault, 

“ the evidence of facts is, if anything, even more definite than 
among animals. Numerous instances are given of peoples all 
over the world, among whom close inbreeding takes place for 
centuries, and no injurious results have been observed.”* 

The term Exogamy is used to designate the rule Eioqamt. 
by which a man must select his wife from outside 
his own group. Endogamy, on the other hand, 
demands that a man must marry within his 
own group. Castes in India are classic examples 
of endogamous units. The exogamous group is 
mostly composed of persons who are, or consider 
themselves to be, united by blood or of the same 
kin. The nearer the relationship, the greater is the 
bar to intermarriage. Two kinds of exogamy are 
recognized among the Brahmans, namely, the gotra 
exogamy and sapinda exogamy. Both the varieties 
of exogamy are rigourously followed by the Brah¬ 
mans all over India ; so that a man cannot marry 
a woman belonging to them. There is this difference, 
that the sapinda exogamy prohibits marriage of 
relatives within a certain number of generations on 
the father’s or mother’s side. The restriction is 
extended to seven generations on the father’s side, 
and five on the mother’s side. But some authorities 
limit the number to three in the latter case. Even 
so, the list of prohibited degrees is 7 much larger than 
that prescribed by the Christian churches and Islam. 

* Westermarck, 38. : The History of Human Marriage , Vol. II, Chap. 

XX, pp. 225-229 ; and pp. 229—234, Briffault JR. : The Mothers , Vol. I, 

Chap, VI, pp. 217-224, 
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The Buddhist records show that the exogamous 
groups among the Aryans were the gotras ; and that 
among the Dravidians or pre-Dravidians, the totem 
groups. The totem groups regard themselves as 
relatives. It is supposed that the idea of the 
village as an exogamous group dates back when a 
village was a few collection of huts in a jungle 
clearing, built and inhabited by a group of relatives. 

Many of the non-Brahman castes possess both 
a. set of exogamous groups based on their totems 
and a set of Brahmanical gotras. A perusal of the 
internal structure of the tribes and castes of Mysore 
affords numerous examples. There is a tendency 
for the neglect of totemic names in favour of gotras 
which have not been properly understood. As castes 
rise in social scale, a compliant priest is ready 1 to 
discover an appropriate gotra for the aspirant. 
Correct Brahmanical gotras found in lower castes 
are creations of this kind. 

Regarding the origin and reasons for the develop¬ 
ment of exogamy, sociologists have propounded 
various theories, all of which differ from one another/' 
Space forbids me from any lengthy discussion of 
them here. 

The endogamous groups of the tribes and castes 
of Mysore are given in my treatment of them ; 
and their formations are given in the chapter on 
Caste, f “ The endogamous rule ” says Westermarck, 
“ is in the first place due to the proud antipathy, 
which people feel to races, nations, castes or religions 
different from their own.” He who breaks such a 
rule is regarded as an offender against the circle to 
which he belongs. He hurts its feelings and disgraces 

* Westermarck, E, : The History of Human Marriage, Vol. II, Chap. 
XIII, p. 68. 

t Vide Chap. Ill, pp, 148-160* 
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it at the same time as he disgraces himself. Irregu¬ 
lar connections outside the endogamous circle are 
looked upon with less intolerance than marriage 
which places the parties on a more equal footing. So 
far as South India, Mysore in particular, is concerned, 
violations of endogamous rules rarely occur. 

Hypergamy is defined as the law of superior hypbboamy, 
marriage. It is now described as marrying up. It 
is the custom which forbids a woman of a particular 
group to marry a man of a group lower than her own 
in social standing, and compels her to marry in a 
group equal or superior in rank. The men of the 
division can marry in it or below it, and the women 
can marry in it or above it. The following are 
instances of a hypergamous division. The four 
classes or varnas are described in the Hindu Sastras 
(Smntis) which seem to deal with a period of transi¬ 
tion, when caste was gradually evolved out of a 
series of hypergamous classes. Thus, one set of 
passages in Manu, Baudhayana, Vishnu and Narada 
allows a Brahman to marry, in succession, a 
woman of each of the four castes, while other texts 
from the same authority prevent him from marr ying 
a Sudra woman. According to Baudhayana, 

Gautama, and Usana, marriages in which the wife 
was only one grade below the husband are freely 
admissible, and the children take the rank of the 
father, so that the son of a Sudra woman by a Vaisya 
was counted a Vaisya. On the contrary, all authori¬ 
ties agree in condemning marriage between men of 
the lower classes and women of the higher. Hyper¬ 
gamous unions are almost unknown in Mysore. It 
exists to some extent only among the Nambudiris 
and Nayars of Malabar and Cochin. 

Husbands are at a premium in the higher groups Invujkn<® 
and become objects of vigorous competition. The ^ M y WER ' 
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bride-price of tbe early usages disappears, and is 
replaced by tbe bridegroom-price, now paid by the . 
high eastemen in India The rich get their 
daughters married in or above proper rank, and poor 
people are given to reckless borrowing, or finally 
resort to other means, if they would avoid the 
disgrace of letting their daughter grow up unmarried. 

m ab maob According to the Hindu Sastras there are eight 

to kinds of marriage, the first four of which are entirely 

Sastbas. Brahmic. Under these forms, the father hands 

over his daughter to the bridegroom, free, and with¬ 
out any price although in the Arsha form it is for 
two head of cattle looked on as arhana (honour 
shown, or gift of honour) only. The belief is that 
great is the reward too in the other world for such 
a pious liberality. Then there is the purchase or 
Demon marriage,* the love or Gdndharm marriage, 
the marriage by capture (Bdkshasa Vivdha), and 
the marriage by stealing ( Paisdcha Vivdha) whereby 
the man gets a woman by some cunning device. 

Of these, only the marriage by capture is 
allowed to the warrior. On the other hand, 
the Vaisya and the Sudra may marry by purchase. 
(Apastamba. II, 11-17; Vasishta, 1,28). “Without 
regard to his wish, a man shall give his daughter 
to whom he loves her and whom she loves.” This 
is called the Gandharva form by those learned in the 
Veda. If a man buys a maiden for goods in one of 
the many ways and means, enticing her kinsfolk, 
then the wise call that the Demon form. If a inan 
by force robs the weeping girl from her home, slaying 
and cutting the heads of the weeping kindred, 
that is known as the Rdfcshasa form. Of these, 
Brahmic, and the Gdndharva forms are lawful, but 
the Paisdcha and the Demon form must never be 
practised. Three kinds of wives are for Brahmans, 




two for Kshatriyas, one for Vaisyas and the Sudras 
shall marry in their own caste. 

The Atharva Veda has a striking hymn, describing 
the advantage of Brahmacharya or self-restraint. 
As girls were never married till they developed into 
youthful maidens, self-restraint was obviously the 
only means for obtaining a suitable husband among 
the students who returned home on the completion 
of their studies. 

The Brdhmic or canonical marriage is a form of 
social marriage, the primary object of which is to 
enable a man to perform certain appointed duties 
(dharma) to society, and to provide for the discharge 
of those duties in the family even after death. Hence, 
the married life of the Grahasta stage of life is consi¬ 
dered to be a very important one, on which alone 
vitally depend the other stages, Brahmacharya, Vana- 
prasta and Sanyasi. For the purpose of this alliance, 
the selection of suitable partners is an essential pre¬ 
requisite. The husband and wife have also to 
exercise different functions. The former, in addition 
to his social duties, is the guardian of the wife’s 
interest, both temporal and secular, and the latter 
holds herself responsible for all the domestic func¬ 
tions. The bond of interdependence connects the 
two in permanent union, and protects it against 
danger from the possible effects of time on the body 
and mind of either partner. These advantages are 
absent in the other form of marriage known as Kama 
Vivdham in which the object of marriage is only 
individual, and each seeks to get the best partner 
in bis or her personal taste and happiness. Here 
the children “ are the products of convenient 
alliance.” The question of the ownership of the 
offspring has to be judged from the history of the 
human marriages, which have often arisen as a 
separate question. 
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It was at one time thought that marriage by 
capture was almost a universal custom. Capture 
of women for wives prevailed among the Semites. 
In Arabia, it was common before Muhammad. 
Among the Hebrews, members of the military class 
were allowed to marry foreign women taken in war, 
though it was contrary to the Law which forbade 
intermarriage with the gentile.* Many survivals 
of this custom are found in all parts of India. 
Among the Malayalis, a Tamil speaking hill tribe in 
the North Arcot District, the bride is carried by 
force though this is viewed with much disfavour. 
Among the Mullu Kurumbans of Wynad, the man 
has the option of carrying a girl by force against the 
wishes of her parents, f Among the Gonds, a girl 
is carried by force by a young man with the aid 
of his friends to become his wife.J Among the 
Hill Muduvans, who are said to have migrated 
from the Tamil country to Travancere, after a 
marriage has been settled, § the bridegroom forcibly 
takes away the maiden from her mother’s house 
when she goes for water or firewood, and lives with 
her for a few days or weeks in a secluded part of 
the forest. They then return home unless in the 
meanwhile they have been found by their relations. 
A relic of the marriage by capture prevails among 
the Bogatas, a class of fishermen of the Madras Presi ¬ 
dency. At a wedding, the bridegroom is struck by his 
brother-in-law who is presented with a pair of 
cloths. Similar customs are in vogue among the 
Malas (Telugu Parayas) of the Godavary district, 
among the aboriginal tribes of Chota-Nagpur, Orissa 
and Chitagong hill tribes. Marriage by capture 

* Westermarck, E. : History of Hitman Marriage , Vol. II, p. 234. 

t Gopalan Nair : Wynad , p. 69. 

J Thurston, 32. : Ethnographic Notes, p. 8. 

§ Trarancore Census Report, 1901. 




(Vitya Sulkmn) has been found to be in vogue among 
the ancient Aryan's also, and according to Manu, it is 
one of the recognized forms of marriage, called the 
Rdkshasa form. “ The carrying away, by main force, 
of a maiden is declared by the law-learned to be the 
best thing.” * No people have been found exclusively 
on real wife capture in spite of the prevalence of 
the custom on a more or less extensive practice in 
various countries. But a number of customs among 
savage and civilized peoples has been explained 
as relics of a former practioe of wife capture. 
In. some cases, the bridegroom and his friends 
are required to overcome the resistance, real or 
pretended, of the bride’s relatives or to undergo a 
drubbing or to simulate attack and capture. Among 
the Izhuvans, as the bride and bridegroom step out 
of the. pavilion, they are met by the machun or uncle’s 
son who prevents the bridegroom from taking 
possession of her, on the score of his better claim 
to wed her. He is supported to contest her for the 
hand of the young woman, and his two friends 
pretend to help him in the fray. The machun is 
at last prevailed upon to let her depart on receipt of 
two fanoms or nine annas. | Doubtless, none of 
these customs are survivals from an earlier day of an 
actual capture. Some of them are designed to test the 
courage, adroitness and seriousness of the bridegroom. 
There are others who argue that the natural coyness 
of the female, who is obliged by custom, is not to give 
herself up except ?s a result of forcible mastery. A 
more closely related motive is, that capture should 
serve as a symbol of appropriating by the bride¬ 
groom, and subjection of the bridef These fictitious 
combats at weddings are more conspicuous in the 
higher than in the lower races of culture. 

* Laws of Manu , Vol. II, pp. 26-33. 

f L, K. A. Iyer; Lectures on Ethnography, Chap. V, pp. 131-132. 
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Closely related with the marriage by capture 
is the marriage by elopement {Gandharva form) which 
was considered lawful by the warrior tribe. This 
assumed a state of society, in which a friendly though 
stealthy intercourse was possible between man and 
woman, before their union, when the inclination 
of the female was consulted. Both forms have 
admitted of a permanent connection, though there 
is nothing to show, that permanence is a necessary 
element in their transactions. A very different 
order of practice is included under the term. 
Marriage by Capture, namely the abduction of an 
individual woman, not as an incident of warfare or 
of raids, but as an isolated act of violence directly 
intended to obtain possession of the particular 
woman. Among such practices, three classes of 
facts or three merging more or less into one another 
are distinguishable. Some are instances of violent 
abduction of women against their will • in others the 
abduction is concerted with the woman, and the 
act is more an elopement than a capture; in others 
again, the whole proceeding is more or less fictitious, 
and the violence simulated, both the woman and her 
relation or sometimes the latter only being parties to 
the transaction. The stealing of the woman from one 
another is a common incident among the members of 
some uncultured societies. The Gandharva or love 
marriage is one of the recognized eight forms of 
marriage. The independence of the girl is the essence of 
the Gandharva marriage, and forms part of the ortho¬ 
dox system. According to Manu, it is allowed for the 
warrior nobility ; but Baudhayana recommends this 
to be lawful for the Vaisya and Sudra, and according 
to others for all castes, because it is based on love. 
According to tradition, it is said to be the best for 
Kshatriyas, and was thus the right of the lords. * 



* Maodonell and Keith ; Vedic Index . 
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This is the Arsha form which, appears simply 
as a survival from Asura, the substantial price paid 
for the girl having dwindled down to a gift of slight 
or nominal value. It is one of the recognized forms 
of the Vedic marriage. “ In Vedic times, brides were 
won by rich presents to their fathers, though a 
certain discredit would seem to have attached to 
the sale of daughters.”* * * § Manu says that “ money or 
goods given to damsels, and to their kinsmen are 
not for their own use.” f It is no sale but is 
merely a token of courtesy to the bride. Even in 
the Talmudic Law, the purchase of wives appears 
to be merely symbolical, the bride-price being fixed 
at a nominal amount. It has been said that 
marriage by purchase arose out of marriage by 
capture and elopement. Abduction, in spite of the 
resistance of the parents, was the primary form 
which arose in the beginning of compensation to 
escape vengeance. 

Marriage by purchase^ is the recognized form of 
marriage not only among the least civilized races, 
but also among peoples who have reached the higher 
degree of culture. Among the pastoral people, it is 
said to be very prevalent, while the common aspect 
of marriage is one of recent growth. Among most of 
the tribes and castes of Mysore, as in other parts of 
South India, the bride-price § is fixed by custom, but 
also frequently varies according to circumstances. It 
is very much influenced by the rank aryl wealth of the 
families as also by beauty, strength, ability and other 
personal qualities of the maiden. The bride-price 

* Apastamba, II, 6.14. / 

t Alarm, III, p. 24. 

t Purchase is merely a term of appreciation ignorantly applied by 
the missionaries and travellers to the marriage of uncivilized peoples.— 
K. Briffault, 

§ The “ bride-price ” is sometimes sentimentally represented as tf the 
price of virginity.”—R. B riff aid t. 
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whicli is generally given to the father goes to meet 
either wholly or partly the expenses of the marriage. 
A portion of it goes to her mother and maternal 
uncle. Very often, it is spent for the bride’s dress 
and ornaments. .Along with the bride-price, presents 
of cloth are given to the parents-in-law at the 
departure of the bridegroom with the bride from her 
house. Where bride-price is a custom, it will be con¬ 
sidered as disgraceful to a girl and her family if she 
were given in marriage for nothing. “ Sometimes, 
what is known as marriage by purchase, may not be 
really so, for the bridal gift may be an expression of 
good-will or ability to keep a wife, and may serve as 
a protection to the wife against ill-usage, and to the 
husband against misbehaviour on the side of the 
wife.” * In Mysore and other parts of South India, 
the receipt of bride-price is common among most of 
the tribes and non-Brahman castes. There are also 
instances of the return of gifts, namely, exchange 
of presents which is a wide-spread practice. It may 
represent a return gift to the bridegroom. 

This is a modified form of marriage by purchase, 
in which the bride-price is compensated by the 
offer of the girl in return. The custom is wide-spread 
and the practice of exchanging daughters is very 
much in vogue among the tribes of Beluehistan, 
in Jammu Province of Kashmere, the Bhotias of 
Almora, the low castes of the Madras Presidency 
and the jungle tribes of Travancore and Cochin. 
Among the Madigas of Mysore, the Nambudiri 
Brahmans of Malabar, the exchange of sisters or 
daughters between two families to avoid the bride- 
price is quite common. Thus, the practice of bride 
for bride occupies side by side with marriage by 

* Westermarck, E.; History of Human Marriage y Vol. II, Chap, 
XXIII, p 392. 
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purchase as an economic measure to save the 
bride-price. “It is,” says Sir James Frazer, 
“ quite common among the Australian tribes.” 

More wide-spread than marriage by exchange, is. 
the custom, of obtaining services rendered by the 
bride's father. This practice is found among the 
very North and South American Indians, Eskimos, 
Siberian peoples, and in a large number of aboriginal 
tribes in India, and in many islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and among many of the African 
peoples. The young man to be married has to go 
and live in the family of his future wife for a certain 
time during which he works for them as a servant. 
The period of work varies differently among different 
peoples, ranging from less than a year to 10 or 15 
years, during which he may or majr not get access 
to the girl. In some cases, he may have to live in 
the family for some time after the marriage or for 
ever. Marriage by service is only a substitute for 
marriage by purchase, where the suitor is too poor 
to pay the bride-price. It is in vogue among the 
lower castes and jungle tribes in Mysore, Madras 
Presidency, Central Provinces and Assam, and this 
is a development among the industrial type of 
society. 

The gift to a bride is not an act of ordinary pur¬ 
chase in cases where the bride’s people have to 
present the bridegroom or his people with a return 
gift. The exchange of presents at a marriage is 
a really wide-spread practice, and frequently the 
amount of return gift is also fixed by custom. The 
return gift takes the shape of dowry by her father 
or parents or other relatives. This indirectly 
benefits the husband. It consists of food, clothes, 
ornaments, household goods, land arid money. 
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Among the Muhammadans, a bride-price mahr was 
given by the bridegroom to the father or guardian 
of the bride. (Vide Vol. Ill, p. 40(5.) Among the 
Brahmans and other higher non-Brahman castes, 
dowries were frequently given by fathers or broth¬ 
ers, in order to secure the marriage of daughters or 
sisters. It may be assumed that in such cases, the 
husband or the husband’s father appropriated the 
dowry as well as her earnings. Even in the Epic, 
the rise of the recognition of women’s property 
as their own (stridhanam) was only slow. The 
stridhanam is mentioned by Gautama, but first 
described in Arthasdstra and by Vishnu. It included 
any presents from parents, brothers and other 
relatives, the marriage gifts, the bride-price (sulka), 
when given to the woman by her father, and the 
fine paid by her husband, if she was degraded 
from her position, as the chief wife in favour of 
another. The property fell on her death to her 
daughters, if she had any, if not apparently to her 
sons, who according to some, shared it with her 
sisters at any event. In case she died without issue, 
it belonged to her husband, if she had married ac¬ 
cording to one of the four superior forms of marriage, 
otherwise to her father. The Hindu Law re¬ 
cognized the dominion of a married woman over 
this property, but the husband has, nevertheless, 
power to use and consume it in case of distress. 
At present, all over India, the difficulty of finding 
a husband for a daughter has led to the undisguised 
purchase of bridegrooms. While the low caste pay 
for the bride, the high caste pay for the bridegroom. 
In some cases, very large sums are paid where hyper- 
gamy prevails. In recent times, the bridegroom- 
price has been affected very largely by educational 
qualifications and wealth of the bridegroom’s 
family. 



It is a common practice that the deceased wile’s 
sister is given in marriage to the widower without 
extra payment or at a reduced rate. It is often 
regarded in the light of moral obligation rather than 
as a claim. It is only a survival of sororal 
polygyny. The people who practice it, and the 
missionaries and others who interpret that custom 
have good reasons to offer for the origin and observ¬ 
ance of the usage. Where polygyny obtains, the 
women are the persistent advocates of the practice 
and additional wives are mostly acquired at the 
desire of a man’s wife or wives, and are very com¬ 
monly selected by them. There is nothing to indi¬ 
cate that they are more prone to quarrel among 
themselves than other persons wli6 live together. 

The practice of sororal polygyny like other 
traditional customs, presents many advantages that 
could be adduced in its observance. With people 
in the lowest stage of social organization, tbe practice 
of sororal polygyny and sororal succession is like 
that of cross-cousin marriage. Like the principle 
of cross-cousin marriage, that of sororal polygyny 
is a transaction in terms of family relationship of 
the wider conceptions of clan relationship. In the 
one case, the cross-cousins and sisters are actual 
cousins and sisters. Conversely or complementary 
aspect of the rule is the principle that when a woman 
marries with another family, she marries all the 
marriageable males of the family. 

During the Vedic period, marriage was a post- 
puberty one, when the conjugal pair were more or 
less grown up, and were capable of understanding 
the nature and significance of the marriage ceremony. 
The mantras recited at the marriage, and tbe expres¬ 
sions that are exchanged between the husband 
and wife during the ceremony, particularly in the 
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saptapadA, furnish strong evidence to it. The func¬ 
tion known as the Chathur Karma on the fourth 
day of the marriage ceremony and the consummation 
selcam take place ou the night of the fourth day. 
The Vedic texts lay down no specific age for marriage, 
probably because of the education of girls like 
that of boys which used to take a pretty long time 
before the marriage.* They, however, indicate, that 
in early times a marriage was essentially a union of 
two persons of full development, and this is shown 
by numerous references to unmarried girls growing 
old. in the houses of their parents and longing to 
seek a husband (Rig Veda, II, 27, 7). The 

unmarried daughter who lived all the life in the house 
of her father was called Arftaju, and was often given 
a share of ancestral property for her maintenance. 
The choice of husband mainly rested with her. 
She could select a man from a number of suitors, 
and had for a time to remain unmarried, if she 
could not make a suitable selection. In fact, no 
girl was married before she bad reached the 
period of adolescence. The transition from adult 
marriage of the Vedic period to the infant marriage 
of the post-Vedic period cannot be accurately 
determined. All the Smritis unanimously advocate 
the necessity of early marriage (Vol. II, pp. 350- 
351). 

Customs connected with marriage rites and 
ceremonies are partly social, and partly, magico- 
religious and religious. Here magic and religion 
are so intimately connected that they are insepar¬ 
able. Among the Hindu castes, the service of an 
astrologer to find out the agreement of the bride? 
and bridegroom-elects, the selection of an auspicious 


*Vide p. 197, ante* 




day and even the hour ( muhurtam ), and'for various 
other functions is essential. The choice of time for 
celebration is also by the Moon. The Hindus and 
Muhammadans choose the crescent Moon. Publicity 
is a very important factor. It is everywhere an 
element which distinguishes a recognized marriage 
fxom an illicit connection. In the Vedic hymns 
Agm, the god of lire, is called the witness of marriage 
{Agni Sdkshi), and a marriage witnessed by fire, 
according to Hindu ideas cannot be annulled. 
Five of the Vedic gods, namely, Indra, Varuna, 
Chandra, Yama and Brahma are called and 
invited to be present at a Brahman wedding. The 
Muhammadan Sunni Law also requires the presence 
of two witnesses to attest the conclusion of the 
contract of marriage, and to testify, that it was 
properly entered into in accordance with the condition 
laid down in the contractual performance of mar¬ 
riage. The Maliks insist upon the presence of two 
men of established reputation. The attendance of 
relations and friends of the bridal pair at the wedding, 
and the wedding feasts celebrated during the days 
of the marriage ceremonies, and other formalities 
are also additional factors. The magic and reli¬ 
gious portions of the ceremony are described in detail 
in Vol. II, pp. 329-362. 

Continence is an important factor, and is pre¬ 
scribed for the Brahmans by the Hindu Sastras 
In the Grihya Sutra, it is laid down that abstinence 
from sexual intercourse should be observed for 
three nights. In one of these codes, it is said, that 
for three nights, the bridegroom and the bride shall 
sleep on the ground, be chaste, avoid salt and 
pungent food, and between their sleeping places, a 
staff is interposed, which is anointed with perfumes, 
and wrapped round with a garment or a thread. 
It is laid down by one of the law givers,' “ that an 
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abstinence of three nights would be rewarded with 
the birth of a Vedic scholar of an ordinary type, 
an abstinence of twelve nights, a really first class 
scholar, an abstinence of fonr months with a Brah¬ 
man of more exalted rank, an abstinence of six 
months with that of a Rishi, and an abstinence of a 
year with that of a god.” “ This view,” says Wester- 
marck, “ derives support first from the fact, that the 
rule of continence after the marriage is not only 
necessary among the people in all parts of the world, 
but also among the V edic Aryans, and secondly, its 
persistence in Europe and folk customs which sug¬ 
gest a deeper foundation than the ecclesiastical 
injunctions.” Sometimes it is attributed to the 
resistance on the part of the bride. 

With reference to the Vedic practice, Oldenburg 
says, that though the original meaning is not 
understood by the people, it must be sought in. the 
fear of spirits, who in the act of copulation might 
slip into the woman, and endanger the offspring, 
and might even impregnate her. The Muhammadans 
also have the same idea. It is always necessary 
for the husband to say Bismillah before having 
intercourse, in the name of god, lest the devil 
should enter the woman, and make the child a 
villain- This belief has the support of Muhammadan 

tradition. - . 

In Mysore, as in other parts of South India, the 
higher non-Brahman castes have adopted the cus¬ 
toms and formalities of the Brahmans with the 
omission of Vedic recitation. The Brahmans 
officiate as priests.* The consummation is put off to 
three months after marriage in the case of adults. 
It is based on the belief that it is inauspicious to a 
child to be born within a year after marriage. 

* L. K.. A. Iyer ; Lecture on Ethnography , Chap. V, pp. 143*146, 
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In Mysore, as in other parts of South India, there 
has not been any serious change in the attitude of 
the people in matrimonial matters. Marriage in 
the early years is extremely rare in all communities, 
and the marriageable age of both boys and girls has 
automatically risen more on economic grounds than 
on other considerations. The bulk of popular 
opinion is towards marriage of girls before they come 
of age, and any undue postponement will prove 
detrimental to the well-being of both sexes. There 
has also been no change in the form of marriage. 
The bridegroom-price is more or less as before, both 
among the Brahman and other higher non-Brahman 
castes. Nor has there been any change in the 
performance of marriage ceremonies. Opinion is 
gaining ground in favour of celebration in one day 
in sacred places like Tirupati or Seringapatam. 
It is a reform in the right direction to reduce the 
unnecessary expenditure. Among non-Brahmans, 
post-puberty marriage is permissible. Among Brah¬ 
mans, difficulties of obtaining suitable young men for 
girls, those of meeting the expenses connected there¬ 
with, as also the education of boys and girls, and the 
Western ideals which the present day young men 
have imbibed, coupled with the unemployment 
question are the main factors in the raising of marri¬ 
ageable age. In a few cases, girls who are admittedly 
grown-up can be found for post-puberty marriage. 
By the Government legislation, the marriageable age 
fox girls is fixed at 14. Men of advanced views are in 
favour of the limit fixed by the Govermnent, while 
those of the orthodox party consider this as an inter¬ 
ference with liberty and a violation of the sacred 
texts. From the individual point of view, marriage 
as practised in the State may be considered to be 
fairly satisfactory. For it gives each man and 
woman, a companion fairly early in life, and by 
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attachment of relationship, some kind of sanctity 
and inviolability of religious ceremony directs the 
mind to a happy conjugal life. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY— (contd.) 


Polygamy—Widow Mabriage—Adultery and Divorce— 

Levirate—Religious Prostitution—Puberty Customs— 
Consummation or Garbhadanam—Pregnancy and Child¬ 
birth—The Family—Kinship and Social Organization- 
Size of the Family in the Castes of the State—Duration 
of Marriage and the Number of Children—Observations 
of Fertility in India—Couvade—Geographical Distri¬ 
bution of Couvade—Significance of Couvade—Sexual 
Antagonism and Taboo—Summary. 

r pHE term polygamy is applied to the marriage of Polygamy. 
1 one man with several women. It is the privilege 
of rulers, chiefs, and the wealthy pastoral and 
agricultural people to be polygamous. In the case of 
the latter two, it is on economic grounds. The 
Gowndens of the Coimbatore District have several 
wives to help them in the management of their 
estates. So also are the Tamil washermen, potters, 
and other primitive industrial classes polygamous. 

Among some of the primitive communities, all the 
wives of a polygamous marriage are said to possess 
equal status and rights, but the general rule is that 
the first wife holds a higher position than the rest, 
and is regarded as the principal wife. In point of 
status, the first wife has precedence over others, 
and so long as junior wives allow themselves to be 
governed by the senior, there is peace and happiness. 

Any partiality showii to the newly married woman 
gives rise to jealousy which becomes a perennial 
source of trouble and discord to the husband. Traces 
of the custom are found among the Aryans, among 
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whom monogamy as the only form of marriage was 
recognized. None of the law books restrict the 
number of wives whom a man is permitted to marry. 

Among the Brahmans and other higher castes 
there has been no appreciable change in the attitude 
of people in the State on the subject of widow 
marriage. Reform in the State is made very difficult 
not by the attitude of orthodox society, but by the 
outlook of widows themselves who are brouglit up 
in that society. In the communities which prohibit 
widow marriage, widows themselves are unwilling 
to marry. In the event of their having children any 
suggestion for remarriage is taken as an insult. The 
cases of virgin widows are far otherwise. But even 
here young men are unwilling to marry them, when 
they "can afford to get suitable unmarried brides. 
Nevertheless a kind of widow marriage (Kudike) is 
allowed among the lower castes, namely, Agasa, 
Banjara, Beda, Besta, Bili-Magga, Budubudikki and 
others, among whom a widow can marry only a 
widower. The ceremony is performed only during 
night, and consists in giving a wedding cloth to the 
widow, and the tying of a tali round her neck. Other 
formalities connected with it are described in the 
monographs of castes among whom this is in vogue. 

In the sacred literature of the Hindus, it is 
said that the intercourse with the wedded wife of 
another is destruction for men in both worlds. 
Adultery with a maiden compels the adulterer to 
marry and give her a dowry. In the Mahdbharala 
(Xll, 90, 32), it is laid down, that intercourse 
with unknown women, or with such beings as 
belong to tbe wives of others, and maidens, was 
strictly forbidden. The adulterer in all cases has 
a short life, and goes to a hell of torment. Manu 
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(IX, 101) enjoins, that the wives of the four varnas 
must be kept pure. “ Unto death shall they keep 
wedded faith one to another.” * * * § This is recognized 
to be the highest duty of wife and husband. Both 
in the law books and in the Pur&nas adultery on the 
part of man and woman is highly condemned. “ He 
that touches another man’s wife is born a wolf, 
a dog, a jackal, then bom a vulture, a snake, 
a heron, and a crane in succession.” f The punish¬ 
ment in the law literature and the Puranas is very 
severe. The adulterer is punished with death. 
It was subsequently reduced to tortures, which 
in turn was reduced to imprisonment and fine. 
Equally severe was the punishment for the woman 
who committed adultery with a man of a lower caste. 
“ The punishments are : fine, confiscation of property , 
banishment, branding, cutting of the offending 
member, death.” The inveterate adulteress was 
generally put to death. Some of these punishments 
were made milder by Yagnavalkya. £ 

Amongthe Kanikkar, a jungle tribe in Travanc ore, 
the adulterer’s legs are tied to a branch of the tree 
with the head downwards. Straw with chillies is 
spread on the ground and burned. His body is 
swung to and fro, and he is in the meanwhile 
given 25 lashes with a cane on the buttocks. The 
adulteress gets 16 lashes. He is compelled to marry 
her, even though he may have been married. § 
Customs connected with adultery and divorce, 
current among the tribes and castes of Mysore, 
are described in my monographs on them (vide 
Vol. II, pp. 355-360). 

* Markandeya Pur ana y XXXIV, 62; Agni Parana 203, 16, 20. 

f Narada, XVI, II, 3; Manu, XIII, 104, 12; 146, 53: Agni Purana, 
p. 644. 

J Yagnavalkya, 286-287. J. P. Jayaswai, Manu and Yagnavalkya. 
Stn Samgmhana , pp. 164-168. L. K. A* Iyer, Lectures on Ethnography , 
159-162. 

§ Census of India , Vol. XXVIII, Travancore, Part I, p. 405. 
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This is the name given to the obligation imposed 
by custom or law on the brother of the deceased 
husband to marry his sister-in-law after the death 
of her husband. The custom had its origin in 
India from a remote period, and is wide-spread 
among most of the races of the world. Niyoga 
in its narrower sense, is levirate, and instances of 
sons born of Niyukta form in the Puranas are very 
many. But definite forms are prescribed for co¬ 
habitation of the women with their brothers-in-law 
which cannot be violated. A Brahman as a Niyukta, 
• is also appointed. As is well known, the law writings 
only deal with the narrower Niyoga, i.e., the brother 
or a Sapiuda or a Sagotra (pindagotra-rishisambaiulas) 
or Yonimatra of the dead man; and the widow 
is solemnly entrusted with the begetting of off¬ 
spring for the dead man, one or two but not more. 
Two are allowed by Manu and Gautama. * Manu first 
allows it and then absolutely forbids it. According 
to Apastamba the custom is forbidden in Kaliyuga. 
At present, it is in vogue among some of the very 
low castes of Cochin and Travancore, and among 
the Banjaras of Mysore (Vol. II, p. 168). 

Among the Kaikolans, a woman in each family 
becomes a prostitute, and retains her caste. The 
selected girl is taken to the temple, where a sword 
is placed with a tali (marriage badge) under it. The 
tali is tied round her neck by a woman of her caste 
then present. She returns home, where she is 
permitted to carry on any amours she likes She is 
outcasted the moment she chooses any below her 
caste. She is entitled to a share in her family 
property, just as if no such ceremony has taken place. - }’ 

* Vide L. K A. Iyer: Lectures on Ethnography, pp. 160468; 
Gautama, XVII, 5 ; Manu, IX, 68. 

I Manual of the Salem District. 
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Among the Kaikolan musicians of Coimbatore, one 
giii in every family is set apart for temple service, 
for which she is instructed in music and dancing. 
For the tdli-ty'mg ceremony she is taken to the 
temple riding on a pony. A new cloth to the idol, 
tali, and other articles, are previously made ready. The 
girl is seated facing the idol, and the officiating 
priest gives her sandal and flowers, ties the tali, 
which has been lying at the feet of the idol, round 
her neck. The tali consists of a golden disc and 
black beads. She continues to learn music and 
dancing, and eventually goes through the form 
of nuptial ceremony. On an auspicious day her 
relations are invited, and the maternal uncle ties 
a golden band on her forehead, seated on /a 
plank before the assembled guests. A Brahman 
prepares the homam, (sacred fire) by chanting 
rmntrams. For real nuptials a rich Brahman, 5 
available, if not, another is invited as the represen¬ 
tative of the idol. It is said, that when the man 
receives the first favours of the girl, a sword 
must be placed by her side for a few minutes. A 
similar custom prevails among the Jakulas, an 
inferior class of prostitutes of the Balija caste.* 

In order to obtain a safe delivery, expectant 
mothers will often vow to dedicate their child to the 
service of God. Among the weavers of the Tiru- 
kalli Kundram in the Madura District, the eldest 
daughter of every family is devoted to the temple. 
Girls thus married to the deity are formally 
married, sometimes to the idol, sometimes to a sword, 
before they enter into their duties from which it 
appears, that they are often regarded as the wives 
of the God.f 

* Thurston, E. : Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, pp. 31, 36, 40. 

Short, J.: Dancing Girls of Southern India . 

f Buchanan : Mysore , Canara, and Malabar , Vol. I, p. 9. 
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The practice of dedicating girls to temples 
or as public women known as Basavis obtains 
among some of the low castes of Mysore, namely, 
Bedas, Dombars, Holeyas (Adikarnatakas), Kurubas, 
Madigas, Helavas, Killekyatas, an account of which 
is given in the monograph of each of them. 

Girls dedicated to the service of temples are 
known as Devadasis (servants or slaves of the gods), 
but in ordinary parlance they are spoken of as 
dancing girls. Almost every temple all over the 
Madras Presidency, Mysore, and Travancore has 
a troop of these sacred women. The institution 
is an ancient one. “ In this country ” says Mar- 
eopolo, “ there are some abbeys (temples), in which 
are gods and goddesses; and fathers and mothers 
consecrated their daughters in the service of the 
deitv. When priests desire to feast their god they 
send for these damsels, who serve the god with 
meats and other goods, and sing and dance before 
him for about as long as a great baron would be 
eating his dinner. Then they say that the god 
has devoured the essence of the food, and fall to and 
eat it themselves. These Ddsis consist partly of 
superfluous girls who are presented by their parents 
to the temples, and partly of those devoted to a 
temple in fulfilment of a vow. They are married 
to the god at an early age, but seldom continue to 
live the life of vestal virgins.”* P. della Valle 
describes one of these dances performed in the 
temple of Ikkeri thus:—“ Hither almost the whole 
city flocked, men and women and all the companies 
of the flowered virgins who, putting themselves into 
circles here and there, danced to the accompaniment 
of songs; yet their dancing was nothing but an 
easy walking round, their sticks always sounding; 

* Yule : Morcopolo. 




only sometimes they would stretch forth their 
legs, and now and then cowed down as if they were 
going to sit, one constantly singing, and the rest 
repeating the hole. This is the kbit or stick dance 
usually performed in temples during Dasara holi¬ 
days.” Mr. Francis also refers to the Devadasis 
in the same maimer. “It is one of the many 
inconsistencies of the Hindu religion, that though 
their profession is repeatedly condemned by the 
Sdstras, it has always received the countenance -of 
the Church. The origin of the caste and its 
euphemistic name seem both of them to date from the 
ninth and the tenth centuries of our era, during 
which much activity prevailed in Southern India in 
the matter of building (temples), and elaborating the 
services held by them. The dancing girl’s duties 
then, as now, were to fan the idol with Chamaras 
or Tibetan ox tails, to hold the sacred light called 
Kumbdrthi, and to sing and dance before the God 
when He was carried in procession.* Inscriptions 
show, that in A.D. 1004 the great temple of the 
Chola King Rajaraja of Tanjore had attached to 
it 400 women (talic cheri 'povdugal) of the temple 
who lived in free quarters in the surrounding 
streets, and were allowed tax-free land out of its 
endowment. Other temples had also similar arrange¬ 
ments. At the commencement of the present 
century, there were a hundred dancing girls at 
Gonjeevaram, and at Madura.f There aTe still 
numbers of them who receive allowances from the 
big temples of these places. Similar institutions 
existed in the big temples of Mysore. In former days 
the profession was countenanced not only by the 
Church, but by the State. Abdur Razak, a Turkish 
ambassador in the Court of Vijianagar, in the 15th 

* Madra# Census Report, 1901. 

| South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Part III, p. 259. 
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century, describes women of this class as living 
in State-controlled institutions, the revenue of 
which went to the upkeep of the police. 

When one of these dancing girls dies, her body is 
covered with a new cloth which has been taken for 
the purpose from the idol, and flowers are supplied 
from the temple to which she has belonged. No 
worship is performed in the temple until the last rites 
have been performed over her body, because the idol 
being deemed her husband, is said to be in a state of 
ceremonial pollution common to human mourners, 
which debars him from the offices of religion. There 
are similar institutions in the Telugu districts of 
the Madras Presidency, and in Orissa. 

Jn the Bombay Presidency Seja is the marriage 
of a Naikin (dancing girl) with a dagger. It takes 
place from the age of eight to eleven or before she 
arrives at puberty. Before the performance of this 
ceremony the girl is taken to the temple of one of the 
gods or goddesses commonly known as Mahfdakshmi, 
Santi Durga, Vetal Vira Ravalnath and Mungesa. 
Taking a flower, she sticks it gently on the breast 
of the idol, and prays to be informed, what she would 
become, whether a mar ried woman or a Naikin. If 
the latter, the flower falls to the right, and if the 
former to the left, or does not fall. The omen is 
accordingly interpreted. A female devotee of the 
Devadasi type is called Murli. Ordinary people 
believe that from this time the shadow of the god 
falls on her and possesses her person. At such times 
the possessed woman rocks to and fro, and the people 
believe her to be a sooth-sayer, when she is consulted 
as to future events. 

In the Tu’uva country (South Canara) women of the four 
traditional castes, who either owing to the dislike of their 
husbands or being widows, become tired of celibacy may go to 
a temple, obtain the Nevaidyam (offerings of rice) from the temple 
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authorities. If she is a Brahman woman, she has the right to hve 
either in the temple or outside its precincts, as she likes. In the 
event of her desire to live in it, she gets a daily allowance of 
rice and must sweep the temple, fan the idol, and confine her 
amours to Brahmans alone. The children of these women form 
a special class called Moyalar, but are fond of assuming the title 
of danikas. As many of them as can find employment, go 
about the temple, sweeping the areas, sprinkling them with cow- 
dung, carrying torches before the gods and doing other odd 
jobs. Some of them who are debarred from these holy oinces, 
are reduced to the painful necessity of earning their bread by 
honest work. The daughters are either brought up to live like 
their mothers or are given in marriage to the utanikas.* l>rah- 
inan women who do not choose to hve in temples, and similar 
wom.cn of other castes, cohabit with any man of the same or 
superior status, but never with that of the lower. A large 
number of them are found in Sringeri in the Kadur District. 

Some work in temples, and some in Brahman houses. 

In Travancore, a dancing-girl attached to a temple is known 
as Dcisi or Decadasi or Devaratial, a- servant of god. lhe 
following account is quoted from the Travancore Census Report, 

1901. It brings out the idea of her marriage to a deity. 

Marriage in the case of Devaratial in its original import is a 
renunc iationof ordinary family life and a consecration to the service 
of god. With a lady nurse at a hospital, or a sister at a convent, 
a Demddsi at a Hindu shrine, such as she probably was in the 
early stages of Hindu spirituality, would have claimed favour¬ 
able comparison. In the ceremonial of the dedication-marriage 
of the Ddsi, elements are not wanting which indicate a past 
quite the reverse of disreputable. The girl to be married is 
generally from six to eight years of age. The bridegroom is 
the presiding deity of the local temple. The ceremony is done 
at his house. The expenses of the celebration are supposed to 
be partly paid from his funds. To instance the practice at 
the Suchindram temple, a Yogam or meeting of the chief func¬ 
tionaries of the temple arranges the preliminaries. The girl 
to be wedded bathes and goes to the temple with two pieces 
of cloth, a tali, betel, areca-nut, etc. These are placed by the 
priest at the feet of the image. The girl sits with the face 
towards the deity. The priest kindles the sacred fire and 
goes through all the rituals of the Tirukkalydnam festival. He 
then initiates the bride into the Panohdkshara numtram if m a 

♦ Vide Maleru, Vol. IV, p. 185. 





Saiva temple ; and the Ashtakshara, if in a Vaisimava temple. 
On behalf of the divine bridegroom, he presents one of the two 
cloths she has brought as offering, and ties the tali around 
her neck. The practice, how old it is, is not possible to say. 
She is then taken to iler house where the usual marriage festivities 
are celebrated for four days. As in Brahmanical marriages, 
the Nalunku ceremony, i.e., the rolling of a cocoa-nut by the 
bride to the bridegroom, and vice versa, a number of times to 
the accompaniment of music, is gone through, the temple priest 
playing the bridegroom’s part. Thenceforth she becomes the 
wife of the deity in the sense that she formally and solemnly 
dedicates the rest of her life to his service with the same con¬ 
stancy and devotion that a faithful wife united in holy matrimony 
shows to her wedded lord. The life of a Devuddsi bedecked with 
all the accomplishments that the muses could give, was one 
of spotless purity. Even now she is maintained by the temple. 
She undertakes fasts in connection with the temple festivals 
such as the seven days’ fast for the Apamargam ceremony. 
During the period of her fast strict continence is enjoined, and she 
is required to take only one meal, and that within the temple, 
in fact to live and behave at least for a term, in the manner 
ordained for her thoughtful life. Some of the details of her 
daily work seem interesting; she attends the Diparddhana , 
the waving of lighted lamps in front of the deity, at sunset 
every day ; sings hymns in his praise, dances before his presence, 
goes round with him in his processions with lights in hand. 
After the procession, she sings a song or two from Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda, and with a few lullaby hymns, her work for the 
night is over. When she grows physically unfit for these duties, 
she is formally invalided by a special ceremony, i.e., Totuvaik 
kuka or the laying down of the ear-pendents. It is gone through 
at the Maharaja’s palace, whereafter she becomes a Tdikkizhavi 
(old mother) united only to a subsistence allowance. When 
she dies, the temple contributes to the funeral expenses. On 
her death-bed the priest attends, and after a few ceremonies 
immediately after death, gets herself bathed with saffron 
powder.”* 

The dedication of girls to temples and religious 
prostitution are by no means peculiar to India. 
It is a common feature of ancient civilization. The 
subject has been fully discussed by E. Westermarck 

* Subramania Iyer, N.: Tramneore Census Report, p. 276. 
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in his History of Human Marriage * and Briffault 
in his The Mothers , f as also by J. Frazer in his 
Attis, Adonis, and Osiris. In Babylonia, every 
woman was under the obligation of proceeding once 
in her life time, most probably before her marriage, 
to the temple of the great goddess, arrayed 
in her most splendid apparel and waiting there 
until a stranger threw a piece of money in her lap 
with the words, “ I beseech our lady to favour me.’ 
She then retired with the stranger to an adjoining 
house and surrendered to his embraces. The 
practice was abolished at Hieropolis in the time 
of Constantine. In Phoenician temples women 
prostituted themselves for hire in the belief that 
they thereby won the favour of the divinity. The 
institution of consecrated heirodules, apart from 
the sacred prostitution incumbent upon all women 
which was universal in Western Asia probably 
dated back to the earliest form of the cult of the 
great goddess in Arabia, Egypt, Africa and Greece. 
The principal explanation of these practices was. 
that the act of intercourse according to the principle 
of sympathetic magic, produced fertility, usually 
of the crops, though in the Babylonian case, Dr. 
Westermarck thinks, of the woman herself. Several 
instances have been recorded of people who perform 
the sexual act as a preliminary accompaniment 
to sowing the crops, and there seems no doubt that 
this explanation is correct. A secondary idea of 
religious prostitution may have an earthly king. 
The Slcanda Parana relates, that Kat-tikeya, the 
god of war, was sent by the father to frustrate the 
sacrifice of Daksha, and at the instigation of the 
latter, was delayed oh bis way by beautiful damsels 
who entertained him with song and dance. It is the 

* Vo). I, Chap. VI, pp. 210-213 and pp. 213-218. 

fVoJ. HI, Chap. XXV, pp. 217-222. 
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practice still ot dancing girls who serve in the pagodas 
to be betrothed and married to him, after which they 
may prostitute themselves, but cannot marry a 
man. By an Act of legislation it is now abolished 
in South India. 

Puberty is the period of life at which the repro¬ 
ductive organs begin to be functionally active. 
Its commencement is marked by certain external 
signs. It is characterised by certain changes, 
structural, organic, intellectual, emotional and moral. 
The ages at which it is reached vary very much in both 
sexes, and these variations occur not only in different 
races, but in different individuals of the same race. 

Menstruation brings with it the capacity fox 
the full sexual life, and the divine call to it is 
an unavoidable duty. According to the Hindu ideals, 
a menstruating girl in her father’s house causes 
great sin for him. The daughter is dedicated to the 
divinities of married life. The father shall, there¬ 
fore, marry his daughter off before the attainment 
of puberty. As soon as she is sexually ripe, the 
husband takes her home.* The girls therefore must 
be married before the coming of menstruation. 

The rites connected with the puberty of girls 
belonging to the various tribes and castes have been 
described in their respective monographs, and the 
interpretations of some of the customs connected 
with them are herein given. Girls during their 
menses are under seclusion, the period of which varies 
with different tribes and castes. Among the hill 
tribes and others of very low culture it varies from 
10 to 16 or even more days, while with those of the 
higher castes the period is limited to 3, 5, or 7 days. 
Among the former, the girls are lodged in temporary 


* Gautama, XVIII, 21 ; Vishnu, XXIV, 41; Vasishta, XVII, 70. 
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leafy sheds or huts constructed at a distance from 
the family by their maternal uncle, and they are 
destroyed on the bathing day. They are during the 
period of seclusion fed with nutritious food which 
is served to them from a distance, and are associated 
with an old woman in the case of the jungle tribes, 
and a few of their girl friends in the case of other 
tribes and castes of the plains. 

The girls and women during their monthly un- 
cleanliness are subject to a number of taboos. 
As soon as the signs of that condition make themselves 
clear in a young girl, she is segregated from all 
but the female company, and has to live herself 
away from the gaze of the villagers. The very 
sight of her is believed to be dangerous to society. 
Equally dangerous is the sight of an impure woman 
who should seem to slip abashed into the inner 
apartment and be unseen by anybody. “ She should 
cover her body with a single piece of cloth, look on 
herself as being in a very mean and pitiable con¬ 
dition becoming her state, and remain silent with 
her head bent down, in spirit dejected, her whole 
aspect prone to the ground, and eyes and hands 
inexpressive of any motion, sleep on the ground in 
a calm state of mind.” On the fourth day, the sun 
having risen she should perform her ablution, and 
when afterwards she has put on her water-washed 
vesture, she is restored to purity. She should 
avoid eating meat of any kind, wearing wreaths of 
flowers and ornaments, sleeping during the day, 
chewing betels and cleaning teeth with dentifrico 
or any kind of tooth powders. Shq should drink 
water or any other liquid in the hold formed by both 
the palms of her hands. She should adjure food 
derived from milk. The only plates she may use for 
her food are the banana leaves, which, when she 
has done with them, are thrown away. If a cow or 
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other animal would find and eat them, the animal 
would waste away and perish. She is forbidden to 
see the sun, for it is believed that the sun can cause 
impregnation as in the familiar story of Danie. 
Associated with the fear is the belief that the tabooed 
girl might pollute the sun.* * 

The motive for seclusion so commonly imposed 
on girls at puberty, and on women during the period 
of uncleanliness, is the deeply ingrained dread which 
primitive man universally entertains of menstrual 
blood. A Radar woman when questioned as to 
the seclusion of a girl or a woman far away in a 
leafy enclosure, told the writer that the whole forests 
were pure and entrusted to them by God, and that 
any defilement of them would bring on all kinds of 
epidemics. The same belief is entertained by the 
jungle tribes of Travancore, Cochin and Mysore. It 
is believed that the flow of blood is produced by 
supernatural agency. The primitive man fears it 
at all times, and more especially on its first 
appearance. A girl or a woman during such periods 
would never cross a river or travel in a canoe. 
The seclusion is to neutralize the dangerous 
influences which are supposed to emanate from 
them at such a time. “ According to the Laws of 
Manu, the wisdom, the energy, the strength, the 
sight and the vitality of a man who approaches 
a woman covered with menstrual excrement utterly 
perish.” f Briefly, the attitude of a man, not only 
savage man, to a menstruous woman, is well expressed 
in the rhyme:— 

Oh menstruating woman, thou art a fiend.. 

From whom all nature should be screened. 


(Brahman, Vol. II, pp. 302-365; Arasu, Vol. II, p. 62 ; Aradhya, 
Vol. II, p. 36.) 

* Vide Iruliga, Vol. Ill, p. 383 ; Kadu Golla, Vol. Ill, p. 227 ; JWjiga 
Vol. II, p. 130 ; Banjara, Vol. II, p. 168. 

| Crawley, A. : Mystic Rose , Vol. I, Chap, III, p. 77, 
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The prevention of future harm, illness and 
weakness, loss of strength and vitality are one 
special object of the ceremonial at puberty.* The 
ideas of impurity and ceremonial uncleanliness 
are connected with the phenomena of disgust, and 
in primitive thought with the nutritive no less than 
with other functions. A woman in menses was, and 
is even now. a thing abhorrent in the eyes of the 
people, from the belief that she imparts misfortune 
to the opposite sex. Among the Hindus no man 
can set out on a journey, nor perform any ceremony 
in his house when his wife is in menses. She is in 
a state of seclusion, lying in a penetential mood 
which is supposed to be rewarded by a long life and 
continual good health in after years. It is believed by 
all Hindus that on the very day on which a woman’s 
menstrual course begins, she assumes the character of 
a chanddlini, on the second day she becomes a sinful 
woman, on the third day a corrupt woman, and on 
the fourth day she becomes an anchorite, and becomes 
pure, when she has performed her ablutions. 

Girls during the monthly periods are subject to 
the influence of evil spirits, to ward off the attacks 
of which, a bright light Sutikdgni is kept in the 
room, along with old brooms and maxgosa leaves 
suspended at the entrance. Among the Devangas, 
branches of Alangium Jamarki are suspended to 
ward off their attacks. Koracha girls are made to 
lie on a bed of margosa leaves and straw. Arathi 
and Akshate are. also waved round the face of girls. 

The following extract from the Sanatanist of Madras 
relating to the Indian practice of segregating a 
menstruating woman might appeal to' the educated 
young Indian, whose attitude to all old customs is 
one of disbelief. 

* Laws of Manu , IV* 41, 
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“ A study of this problem through the ages brings out 
astounding facts and beliefs. The menstruating woman in an 
orchard, can cause the insects to drop from the trees ; and even 
in classical times, there were tales of the use of partially exposed 
woman for expelling the cantharis beetle from the trees. 

“ Schiek, a German Professor, after extended research* 
was able to show that the injurious substance, menotoxin* 
circulates in the blood corpuscles or adheres to them. It 
must be volatile and must escape from the skin or lungs. 
Schiek thinks that we are on the threshold of a great discovery, 
this potent volatile poison being a menace not only to the 
preservation of certain organic substances, but even to 
growing flowers. It also seems toxic to insects. In regard to 
unicellular organisms, it can both inhabit and accelerate the 
proliferation of yeast. The organism must be got rid of it, and 
this supports the prevalent view that menstruation is a depura- 
tive phenomenon. 

“ We are reminded that this so-called superstition, that 
the menstruating woman exerts an unfavourable influence in 
some directions is by no means new. The present writer 
remembers having been told by a young English woman, that 
her maid at home, a Devonshire girl, refused to whip cream or 
the whites of eggs, while she was menstruating. She asserted 
that the eggs would not whip, and the cream would not become 
sour. Indeed it appears that, in Devonshire, menstruating 
women may not attend to the milking or do the dairy 
work. 

“ Gould and Pyle {Anomalies and Curiosities of Medicine) 
quote Pliny to the effect that * on the approach of a woman 
in this state (namely, while menstruating) milk must become 
sour. Seeds which are touched by her become sterile ; and 
the fruits will fall from the tree beneath which she sits.’ Accord¬ 
ing to Fleming, menstrual blood is believed to be so powerful 
that the mere touch of the menstruating woman, would take 
the polish out of a mirror, and the next person looking in it 
would be bewitched. The Mosaic law considered a woman 
during menstruation unclean ; and the dispensary physicians 
know that the easiest way to obtain information concerning 
themselves from uneducated Jewish women is, to ask them 
when they were last unclean.” 

If girls axe married before puberty, the 
orthodox view is that it is allowed to take place 
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mthin the first sixteen nights. The eleventh, the 
thirteenth, and certain moon-days are under 
a bar. It is often emphatically laid down that the 
husband during the ritu (ritugamana) must visit 
the wife, and it is a sin not to fulfil his married duty 
then. An evil-minded man {dushMtma), who does not 
let his wife have her right, when she has bathed after 
the monthly cleansing, is supposed to have com¬ 
mitted the worst of sins and atrocities. The same 
sentiment is expressed in the Mahabharatha. 

Customs relating to the pregnancy rites and pbbonakoy 
childbirth have been described in the monographs childbirth 
of the tribes and castes. The taboos observed by 
women and their husbands are herein given. 

Among the high caste Hindus, the husband’s hair 
should remain unshorn from the seventh month 
till ten days after delivery. A pregnant woman, 
during the whole period of her pregnancy, should 
not tie knots or braid or make anything fast, lest 
the child might be constricted or the woman might 
herself be tied up when her time comes.* A pregnant 
woman avoids the shadow of a man believing, that 
in the event of its falling on her, the child would 
take after him in features, though not in character. 

She is, at this period, liable to the attacks of male¬ 
volent spirits and towards them numerous devices 
are mentioned. | The monthly periodicity belongs 
to women and moon alike, and could not fail to be 
marked. Hence the conception of an anthro¬ 
pomorphic kind concerning the conception of women 
with the moon. Sexual intercourse during the period 
is strictly forbidden. 

Taboos connected with childbirth are the same 
as those connected with menstruation. More often 

*—-t Frazer, .1.: The Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, Chap. V, 
pp. 203-294. Vide Brahman, Vol. II, pp. 369-372. 
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women in childbirth are said to be unclean. Among 
peoples who have a specific system of taboo, she is 
taboo; elsewhere, as a rule, she is unclean {vide 
Vol. II, pp. 376-394 for post-natal ceremonies). 

The family is the institution charged with the 
duty of racial perpetuation. “ It includes the wife 
and husband and their offspring, as also other 
relatives who are charged with rights and duties 
towards parents or offspring. Among all peoples 
the natural expectation is that marriage will lead 
to the family. But it is said, that the family is the 
usual, but not the necessary result of marriage,” 
because marriage, as a rule, leads to offspring, and 
to all the rights and duties involved in the socially 
approved forms of parenthood. “ The individual 
family exists in many parts of the world side by 
side in perfect harmony with plural marriage. 
Just as marriage is a regulation of sexual behaviour, 
so the family is the regulation of parental and filial 
behaviour. These two modes of behaviour have 
their instinctive basis. Mothers are endowed with 
a strong instinct to feed and care for their 
children. The tendency is aroused only after the 
birth of the child, when motherhood manifests 
itself in full vigour. Family is, in fact, the basis 
of the whole structure—economic, ethical, moral and 
religious.” * 

The primary function of the family is to serve as the race 
producing unit, and all other functions are purely incidental 
and secondary to this biological necessity. In order to carry 
out this purpose, the family serves as the agency by which 
such regularity and permanency is given to the relations of 
parents and children, as will guarantee the birth and survival 
after a sufficient number of children to maintain the race. The 

* Hankins, F. H.: An Introduction to the Study of Society f Chap. XXII, 

pp. 601-602. 
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family thus serves to standardize and regularize the sex 
relations, though it is at no time and place the exclusive agent 
for their manifestation. 

It is in discharging the functions of procreation and 
rearing of children, that the family serves, amongst 
most peoples, as the primary economic unit in social 
organizations. The nature of property, and the 
modes of living are the two factors which determine 
the rights and duties of members, the divisions of 
labour, and also the responsibilities within the 
family. In primitive agricultural societies where 
the women owned and tilled the land, the privileges 
of the mothers were very great, while the fathers 
were loosely attached. They enjoyed a little or 
no authority over their wives and. children. Under 
different economic conditions with the ownership of 
property or other means of subsistence vested in 
their fathers, the position of the wives became 
subordinate, though the family as a whole became 
highly integrated. The patriarchal order of society 
abolished the primitive division of abour, and 
made women subservient to men. “ She has but 
her sex. She is to man a sexual prey, and man is 
to her an economic prey.” 

The modern Hindu' family is the survival of 
the joint family type of the Indo-Aryan, the main 
features of which are well described in the Dharma- 
sustras (Vol. II, pp. 394-396). The woman, as mother, 
occupies a conspicuous place. In the sacred 
ZJpanishad it is said, “Honour thy mother like a 
god; ” “ honour thy father like a god.” The 
mother is more venerable than the father, because 
of her having carried, and suffered the pangs of 
childbirth. “It is decreed of mothers that their 
birth pangs shall not cease till they die.” A 
woman has duly lived, when she with her husband 
practised the duties of religion, has onjoyed the 
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companionship with him. Some are of opinion, 
that the father stands above the mother. 

“ The latter is the wallet (from the father 's seed); 
to the father belongs the son ; he is his by whom 
he has been begotten. For the father the son is 
but a joy; but for the son the father is all. He 
alone gives, as an offering, his body and all else there 
is to give. In the whole aspect of family life at the 
union with a lord ot with a husband and at the 
ceremonies connected with the holy customs of 
parting the hair, the father is the law, the father 
is heaven, and the father is the loftiest asceticism.* 
If the father is made to rejoice, then all the gods 
rejoice. At the birth ceremony the father says 
to the son :— 

Be thou a stone, be thou an axe, 

Be thou gold that is beyond valuing, 

Thou art the Veda called sou, 

Live hundred autumns ! f 

It is absolution from all 3in when the father finds 
his joy in him. Nevertheless it is said that “ there 
is no shadow like the mother, there is no refuge 
like the mother, there is no shelter like the mother, 
there is no love like the mother. % The father on 
the contrary has, as his duty, to give in the ethical 
sense, strength, stay and protection to the wife not 
only to feed and cherish her, but al so to take care of 
her.” 

“ The family under the guidance of the father was 
the next factor in the child’s education. Kalidasa 
calls a child well-trained at home, as having a real 
father and exhorts each and every father to bring 

* John Galsworthy : The Country House , p. 286. 

t MahabharcUa, 163, 33. 

% 1,74,110, Wilson Vishnu Purana Med Hall, Vol. IV, p, 133; 
Bhagavata Puranam, IX, 20; Kautilya's Translation , 260-3. 
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up his children according to the religious and social 
virtues of sympathy with distress, of unselfish 
affection, of gratitude for service, of regard for 
elders, of social sendee without a sense of patronage 
and of self-sacrifice in the interests of other 
members of the community. In family life alone 
there is complete provision for what Froebel calls 
the fundamental need of childhood, self-expression. 

Thus, the old ideals detailed above are still cherished 
by the Hindus all over India. 

In quite recent times, the commencement of the 
decline of the Hindu joint-families among the higher 
castes is mainly owing to the influence of western 
education and culture. Its beginnings are inspired 
by the individualistic theory. Young men of 
education begin to assert their rights in the choice 
of suitable maids, sometimes ignoring the wishes of 
their parents. Being able to earn their livelihood, 
they set up separate families. The position of 
the family is also weakened in its last stronghold by 
the actions of the State as well. 

A detailed account is given in my monograph of the Kinship 
B rahman, and in my Lectures on Ethnography. obganiza AL 
It is superfluous to mention here again (vide Yol. II, nos. 
pp. 396-400). 

Closely connected with the family are the name 
and house. It is the former by which the members 
of the family are known, and the latter within 
which they live, and find seclusion from the outside 
world. They both contribute very much to its 
strength and preservation. Among the members of 
the same family the name is rarely used, for there 
is no necessity for it. In the family of a strong 
family likeness, it is the name that enables others 
to identify them, and to assign to them a definite 
recognisable status or position in the community. 
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In former times, the family name had a great im¬ 
portance owing to the fact, that to certain families 
within the State, certain public duties were assigned, 
and for official purposes and responsibility for 
certain duties, it was necessary, that the individual 
should bear the distinguished ranks of society. The 
family possesses a kind of recognition, and on it 
depends the status, social precedence and con¬ 
ventions. The family name is also an index to a 
great extent of man’s merit and character. The 
natural history of names is a study in itself, the 
origin of which has arisen in various ways. It may 
have arisen either from, the locality in the village or 
from some remote ancestor. 

According to the recent Census statistics, the average 
number of children is four or five per family. The number is 
six for Kshatriyas, and three for Mahrattas, Medas, and the mis¬ 
cellaneous group. Five is the number for Yaisya, Brahman, Darzi, 
Satani and Yadava castes. In all the other cases the number is 
four. In the case of occupational communities, namely, agri¬ 
culturists, factory workers, professional men, such as soldiem, 
menials and others, the average number of children per family is 
four, and it is five for persons in the clerical service and the like. 

When the average number is correlated with the wife for 
4,847 families, it is found, that the average number of children 
bom alive in each family is four, when the age of the wife at 
the commencement of married life is 13 or 14 ; five when this 
age is 15-19 years ; four when it is 20-29 ; and three when it 
is 30 and beyond. From this it is seen that young women who 
begin married life too early bear a smaller number of children 
than their sisters who begin the same life two years later. This 
would mean that early motherhood impairs vitality and reduces 
fertility. It would also appear that a woman beginning 
married life at 20 years or later also bears fewer number of 
children, and one beginning conjugal life at 30 or later bears a 
still smaller number. This is to be expected from a reduction in 
the possible number of years of married life. It has been 
calculated that a delay of three years in marriage reduces the 
number of children by one on the average.* 

* Census of India, Yol. XXV, Mysore, Chap. IV, pp. 116-216. 
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When the duration of marriage is less than ten years, the 
average number of children for all the castes and communities, 
except Satani and Yadava is 2 ; and for these two communities, 
it is 3. Where the duration of marriage is 10 years, the 
number of children is 3 or 4. But where the duration of 
marriage is between 10 and 19 years, the number of children in the 
majority of cases is 4 or 5. ft is 3 in the case of Meda, and 6 
in the case of the Jains. Where the duration of marriage is 
between 20 and 31, the number of children is between 6 and 8. It 
is 5 in the case of Kuruba, Mahratta and Vokkaliga, and 
10 in the case of Meda. Where the duration is 32, the number 
varies from community to community.* 

With reference to the life of Indian women, Mr. P. K. 
Wattal observes, that the early cohabitation and premature 
maternity tend to exhaust their frame, and impair their capa¬ 
city for child-bearing. The larger number of children among 
Musalmans and Tribal communities is due to the small number 
of child marriages among them. The same author suggests 
that the greater fertility of these communities is owing to their 
inferior cerebral development. He concludes that the high 
birth-rate in India, in proportion to the total population, as 
compared with the civilized countries, indicates the primitive 
condition of society . Mr. Carr Saunders, relying on these state¬ 
ments to support a theory, says that the lower the civilization, 
the lower is the fecundity. He continues that evidence of this 
kind may have to be interpreted as pointing to a lower degree 
of fecundity more among the lower races than among the civi¬ 
lized. If this view is correct, we should expect to find in such 
countries as India and China, a higher fecundity, than among 
the primitive races, and also lower fecundity than among the 
European races. There are some indications to show that this 
is so. At first sight it might seem, that the well known ferti¬ 
lity of these races suggests a higher fecundity than in Europe. 
But on a closer examination from reliable data, it is found to 
be lower than in Europe. The figures for 1,000 are 160 in India 
and 196 in England. It must be remembered that in both the 
countries, certain factors bear on fertility, namely, early 
marriage in India, and restraint from intercourse, and contra¬ 
ceptive methods in. England. It can hardly' be supposed, that 
the former is more effective than the'latter in the decrease of 
fecundity. It is very probable that there is in India an indication 
of lower vitality. There is here a distinction to be noted between 

* Cenme of India* Vol. XXV, Mysore, Chapter IV, pp. 115-116. 
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fecundity and fertility. The former refers to the power of 
reproduction, and the latter to the degree of reproduction. 
The view seems to be that each marriage in India contributes 
a smaller number of children to the population than in England. 
In spite of this, universal marriage produces a higher rate of 
birth for the population taken as a whole. The lower fertility 
in India is due to a certain extent, to the lowering of vitality 
consequent on early marriages, and to lower fecundity due to 
racial inferiority. It is difficult to agree with the view that 
the average marriages in India are less fertile. The number 
of children per raille is 200, while Mr. Wattal’s figure is 160.* 

The word couvade f was first used by Tylor as a 
technical term in anthropology to designate a series 
of related customs connected with childbirth. These 
customs require, that the father of a child at, or before 
its birth, and for some time after the event, should 
take to his bed, submit himself to diet and behave 
generally as though he, and not his wife, were 
undergoing the rigours of confinement. In its per¬ 
fect form the husband observing the couvade, takes 
to his bed, and pretends to be lying in, sometimes 
even simulating by groans and contortions, the pains 
of labour, and sometimes even dressing in his wife’s 
clothes. While in bed, he is pampered and fed on 
dainties, nurses the infant and receives the felici¬ 
tations of his relatives and friends. Frequently, 
for some time before the birth, there are some 
instances from the very commencement of his wife’s 
pregnancy. The husband is required to submit to a 
strict diet, and to avoid hard work or the handling 
of weapons and tools, and also to abstain from 
hunting, smoking and. other amusements. Numerous 

* Census of India, Vol, XXV, My boro. Chap. XV pp. ] 18-119. 

t The word couvade is French and means “ Brooding or hatching.” 
It has also been suggested that couvade is derived from the Spanish 
Eric over, Cuova, etc., and refers to the covering or withdrawing of the 
husband. This etymology is not generally accepted. Some German 
Ethnologists have termed the custom mannerkindvett whence the English 
name of man-child-bed is sometimes employed. 
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instances of these curious customs, and also of many 
degenerate forms of couvade, are current among tlie 
primitive tribes all over the world. Even in the 
most complete forms of couvade, the husband’s lot 
is not always a happy one. He is not always the 
pampered object of his wife’s attention, but often 
has to submit to starvation fora long period, and to 
ceremonies that involve him in severe physical pain. 

Plutarch, Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus have 
recorded the custom as having existed in their days. 
The rearing of infants by men, a custom which, 
according to Diodorus Siculus was observed among 
the Amazons of Western Libya, may possibly be 
connected with couvade. There were two legendary 
races of Amazons, those of Pontus, near the borders 
of the Black Sea* and those of Libya.| In both 
these tribes the women exclusively managed all 
the affairs of Government, and the army was conn 
posed solely of female soldiers. To the men were 
delegated all menial duties, and all household cares, 
together with the rearing of children. When the 
Amazons bear children, the male infants are 
immediately handed over to men, who rear them on 
milk or upon cooked foods, according to the age of 
the ch ildren. As to th e female infants, soon after th eir 
birth, their breasts are burnt so that they do not grow 
with the other parts of the body, and that the develop¬ 
ment of the breast may not be an obstacle to military 
exercises. This superiority of women and the conse¬ 
quent subordination of men—the gynecocracy—is 
held by some writers to be related to couvade. 

Couvade has been recorded from many localities 
in India. In Madras when a Kurava woman feels 
the pains of childbirth, her husband puts on some 
of her clothes, has the woman’s mark on his head, 

* Herodotus, IV, 110*117, and Diodorus Siculus, II, 44. 

y Diodorus Siculus, III, 53. 
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and retires to bed in a dark room. As soon as the 
delivery is over, the baby is washed and placed 
beside the lather who is tended with various drugs ; 
while the woman is left alone in an out-house. Her 
pollution lasts for 28 days, and her husband’s only for 
fourteen. When a Nayadi woman is in labour, her 
husband shampoos his abdomen, and prays to God 
for safe delivery. The Parayans of Cochin fast for 
several days before the delivery of their wives. 
When a Pulayan woman is delivered of a child, 
she leaves the house, and returns to it after two 
weeks, while her husband is confined during the 
period, and undergoes the treatment usually pre¬ 
scribed for women on such occasions. A similar 
custom prevails among the Dombars and Lambadis 
after the birth of a child. The husband is under 
treatment, and remains at home, while the wife goes 
about her work as usual. The same custom prevails 
among some of the Assam tribes. During the 
pregnancy of his wife, a Lushai husband avoids all 
hard work because it is thought, that it would be 
injurious to the childbirth. He should not dis¬ 
member an animal, lest his child should be born 
with corresponding limbs. In the event of his 
giving any article of clothing to a man, his health 
would be permanently impaired. A Ladaki man will 
not leave his home during the period, usually before 
a month, of his wife’s lying-in. Still less will he 
cross a flowing water at such a time. In the Central 
Provinces and Bihar, a man must not thatch or 
repair his house during his wife’s pregnancy. 
Brahman and other high caste men allow their hair 
to grow during the period of their wife’s pregnancy. 
The custom is a survival of cov /ade. 


“ Mr. Rice, in the Mysore Gazetteer, says that among 
the Korav&s when a woman is confined, her husband takes 
medicine for her. At the instance of the British Resident,, 
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I made enquiries, and learned that the Kukke (basket-making) 
Koramas, lying at Gopala Village, near Shimoga, had this 
custom among them. The husband learns from his wife, the 
probable time for her confinement, and keeps at home awaiting 
the delivery. As soon as she is confined, he goes to bed for three 
days, and takes medicine consisting of chicken and mutton 
broth spiced with ginger, pepper, onions, garlic, etc. He drinks 
arrack, and eats as good a food as he can afford, while his wife 
is given boiled rice with a very small quantity of salt, for fear 
that a very large quantity may induce thirst. There is generally 
a Korama midwife to help the wife, and the husband eats, 
drinks and sleeps, but does nothing. The clothes of the husband, 
wife and midwife are given to a washerwoman to be washed 
on the fourth day, and the persons themselves have a wash. 
After this purification, the family gives a dinner to the caste 
people, which finishes the ceremonial connected with child- 
birth. One of the men examined by me, who was more intelligent 
than the rest, explained that the man’s life was more valuable 
than that of the woman, and that the husband, being a more 
important factor in the birth of the child than the wife, deserves 
to be better looked after.” 

The custom of couvade has been recorded from 
various parts of Northern India. Thus amongst the 
Miri tribe of the Brahmaputra valley “ the father is 
represented as a second mother, and goes through a 
fiction of a mock-birth, the so-called couvade. He 
lies in bed for four days after the birth of his child ; 
and during this period he is fed as an invalid.” * 

Similar purification ceremonies are performed by 
the father in Central India. “ This habit of the 
husband taking a purifying dose, after his wife has 
borne a child, is very common among many of the 
forest tribes of Central India. The father is purified 
in a different way by the Deshasht Brahmans of 
Bombay, who insist, when a birth occurs in the 
family, on the father’s jumping into a, tank with all 
his clothes on ; after which he is allowed to pour 
drops of honey and butter into the child’s mouth, 
as a sign that it is admitted into the caste.” 

* D&wson, W. R ,: The Custom of the Couvade , Chap. IV, pp. 22,24, 
25, 26. 
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From the foregoing account, it is seen that the 
custom has been in existence among many of the 
tribes in all parts of the world, from a remote 
period. Even Pliny, Strabo, Diodorus, Plutarch, 
Apollonius, and Valerius Flaccusmade mention of this 
custom as having existed even before their days.* 

Max Muller proposes feminine tyranny or henpeelr¬ 
ing as the explanation of this custom. Two expla¬ 
nations of the practice have been suggested by 
Baciiofen, supported by Tylor, which he afterwards 
abandoned for the former. Bachofen,‘‘ takes it to 
belong to the turning point of society when the tie of 
parentage, till then recognised in maternity, was ex¬ 
tended co take in paternity, this being done by the 
fiction of representing the father as a second mother. 
He compares the couvade with the symbolic pretences 
of birth which in the classical world were performed 
as rites of adoption. To these significant examples 
may be added the fact that among certain tribes 
the couvade is the legal form by which the father 
recognises the child as his son.’ In other words 
it is a piece of symbolism, whereby the father asserts 
his paternity, and according to his rights as against 
the maternal system of descent and inheritance. Tylor 
finds it most frequent in what he calls the maternal- 
paternal stage represented by peoples with whom the 
husband lives fora year with the wife’s family and 
then removes. As a record of the change from the 
maternal to the paternal system, and as a means 
whereby that change was effected, it should not, as he 
points out, occur in the purely maternal stage.” 

Antagonism conc ®pti°n due to the difference of sex and 

and Taboo, sexual characters renders mutual sympathy and 

* Dawson, W. R.: The Custom of the Couvade , Chap. VII, pp. /V7-69, 
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understanding more or less difficult, and this is the 
characteristic tie in all periods of the grades of 
culture. Woman is not easily understandable by 
man. Man and woman are different from each other 
both physically and mentally. What she lacks 
on one side, she has more on the other. “ She is 
through and through a creature constructed on 
other lines, standing nearer to Nature, and for this 
reason like Nature she is problematical. She is 
believed to be the guardian of the secrets of Nature, 
and it is not possible to explain the wonderful magic 
power of woman. She is the component of man, 
and his partner in health, sickness, poverty and 
wealth; and yet she is different from nan. This 
difference has had the same religious results, as have 
attended other things which man does not under¬ 
stand. The woman’s attitude towards man is also 
of the same nature. “In the history of the sex 
there have been always at work two complementary 
physical forces of attraction and repulsion, and man 
and woman may be regarded as the highest sphere, 
in which the law of physics operates. In love, the 
two sexes are drawn to each other by an irresistible 
sympathy, while in other matters, there is more or less 
of segregation due to and enforced by human ideas 
of human relations.”* “ Complete equality between 
man and woman,” says Block, “ is impossible.” 

The primitive theory and practice of separation of 
the sexes are illustrated by the following examples :— 

A Hindu wife does not mention the name of her 
husband. She generally speaks of him as the father 
of her child or the master of the house. Among the 
Kirluz, women may not utter the name of the 
male members of the house, to do so being considered 
indecent. It is also a common rule that a man 
may not address his wife by her name, in the 


* Crawley : Mystic Hose , Chap. Ill, p. 44. 
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Solomon Islands, and when he is forced, shows 
considerable reluctance to give the names of women ; 
and when prevailed upon to do so, pronounces them 
in a low tone, as if it were not proper to speak of 
them to others. Among the Todas there is some 
delicacy on the part of the males in mentioning the 
names of women at all. They prefer to use the phrase, 
wife of so-and-so. A son-in-law does not address 
his parents-in-law by name. Besides those men¬ 
tioned above, there are also other instances of taboo. 
No Hindu female may enter the man’s apartment. 
Among some of the forest tribes, a man may not 
pass over the garments of his wife or other women. 
The Vettuva women of North Malabar, whose leafy 
garments are supplied to them by their husbands 
every morning, throw them after wearing a new one 
on the following day. Any person treading or 
passing over them, may be bewitched. 

Evidence drawn from respective occupations of 
the sexes throws further light upon sexual taboo. 
Sexual differentiation in primary and sexual charac¬ 
ters necessitates some difference of occupation, and 
religious ideas of primitive men have emphasised 
a biological separation. Among the Todas, women 
may not approach tirieri where the sacred cattle 
are kept, nor the sacred palal. A Brahman 
woman cannot touch an image nor perform pujas. 
The Arabs of Mecca do not allow women religious 
instruction, because it would bring them nearer 
their masters. There is again a widely spread 
custom which enforces the separation of the sexes 
during certain periods. Both during the menstrual 
period and at childbirth, the women are under 
seclusion. Many are the taboos observed by them 
during the period. Similarly all pre-natal and post¬ 
natal ceremonies are based on a number of taboos. 
Wives do not mention the names of their husbands 



even in dream, lest it might bring them to an untimely 
end. Further, they may not mention the names of 
parents-in-law, their brothers-in-law, and sisters- 
in-law. Names of relations related by marriage to the 
speaker are tabooed in the East Indies, the reason 
being based on a fear of the ghosts whose attention 
might be attracted by the mention of their names.* 

Hindu marriage especially among the Brahmans and summary. 
other higher castes is sacramental, and for a life-long 
union. Celibacy is condemned on religious grounds. 

Infant betrothals and marriage arose more on economic 
grounds and to remedy certain other evils. But this 
did not mean that consummation took place soon 
after marriage. The married girls used to reside 
with their parents in their own families until they 
came of age, after which consummation took place. 

Marriageable age of girls in India has been auto¬ 
matically rising on economic grounds. Competition 
among well-to-do parents arose to secure eligible 
young men of education and of respectable families. 

I his led to the purchase of eligible bridegrooms 
among the Brahmans, and other higher non-Brahman 
castes. The custom of purchasing brides continued 
as before. The Sara da Act has seriously affected 
the sacramental marriage of the Brahmans and other 
higher castes. It has struck at the root of Hindu 
religion and the time-honoured usages. 

There is, however, a tendency to reduce the 
marriage expenses. The Hindu "joint family is 
breaking up in favour of individual ones. Signs of 
feminism are beginning to be visible. All these 
innovations appear to be the outcome of education, 
clash culture, and modern industrialism. 


t * %er, J. G. : Taboo and the Perils of the Sold, pp. 146-150, 338, 
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Introduction—Existence of Totemism among the non- 
Aryan Tribes—Totemism in Mysore—Totemio Tribes and 
Castes—Classification of Totems and General Obser¬ 
vation—Decadence of Totemism—Origin and Evolution 
of Totemism—Conception through Eating the Totem - 
Theories of Totemism—Summary. 

“ rnOTEMISM” says Schmidt, “ is an enigmatic 
1 phenomenon, the belief of certain peoples that 
their families and clans stand in a definite blood 
relationship to particular species of animals.”* It 
has exercised a great influence both on religion and 
on human schemes of relationship. J. E McLennan 
was the first who undertook to attach himself to the 
general history of humanity. In a series of articles 
in The Fortnightly Review, he set himself to show 
that totemism was not only a religion, but one 
from which were derived a multitude of beliefs and 
practices which were found in more advanced 
religions. His pronouncement attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the scientific world. Henceforward, totemism 
became an integral part ot all subsequent evolutionary 
theories as those of Lubbock, Tylor, Spencer, and 
others. Owing to the lack of sufficient material 
then available, they could not arrive at a correct 
understanding of the subject. Still less was its 
relation to religion properly appreciated. But Mc¬ 
Lennan and many others assumed that a religion 
existed between totemism and exogamie grouping. 
It remained for Robertson Smith to expound that 

* Schmidt: The Origin and Growth of Religion , Chap. IX, p. 103. 
Translated by Rose. 






the Semitic religion was founded on totemism, and 
“ consequently it was the foundation of Western 
European civilization.” This, though provocative, 
stimulated the study of native peoples, especially 
in Australia. 

To Sir James Frazer was due the most eminent 
service in the collection of the data of totemism. 

“ It will be,” says Schmidt, “ for all time to come, 
the foundation of all collection and materials.” 
Frazer himself had three times changed his opinion 
on the subject. In his first publication, he thought 
that totemism was a half-religious and a half-social 
phenomenon, and spoke of the religious and social 
aspect. But in his second work, he laid down the 
maxim that “ the aspect of the totemic system which 
had hitherto been accustomed to be called religious 
deserved to be called magical.” * In his third work, 
lie went further in that direction and began with 
the following declaration: “ The theory that in 
the history of mankind, religion has been preceded 
by magic, is confirmed inductively by the observa¬ 
tion, that among the aborigines of Australia, the 
rudest savage as to whom we possess accurate 
information, magic is universally practised whereas 
religion in the sense of propitiation or conciliation 
of the higher powers seems to be nearly unknown.”! 

Frazer’s principal work rejects the idea of religious 
character more strongly than ever by the following 
statement: “ Pure totemism is not in itself a religion 
at all, for the totems, as such, are not worshipped, they 
are in no sense deities, they are not propitiated with 
prayer and sacrifice. To speak, therefore, of a worship 
of totems, pure and simple, as some writers do, is to . 
betray a serious misapprehension of the facts. J 

* Frazer, J. G. : Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. I, p. 4. 

\ Ibid, p. 141. 

i Ibid , Vol. IV, p. 27. 
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Frazer defines a totem “ as a class of material 
objects which a savage regards with superstitious 
respect, believing that there exists between him 
and every member of the clan an intimate and 
altogether special relation.” * He further states 
“ that the totem object is generally an animal, less 
frequently a plant, and rarely an inanimate object, 
and the rarest of all, an artificial object or an artifact. ” 

This may come under three classes of totems, 
but the classification seems to have no significance 
in tribal life. If, on the contrary, they are considered 
from the standpoint of their relations to indivi¬ 
duals, three types at least may be observed. 

1. Clan totems or case in which the totem 
is equally related to all hereditary members of the 
clan or gens. These are also regarded as the most 
common form of totem. 

2. Sex totems, like those reported from parts 
of Australia, where all the males of the tribes have 
one totem, the females another. 

3. Individual totems, or the first type de¬ 
scribed by Andrew Lang and familiar to students 
of the American Indians under the name individual 
guardians. 

Most writers on the subject have concentrated 
their attention on the clan totem. The totem 
complex has been variously described, but the usual 
conception includes some or all of the following:— 

1. A totemic name. 

2. An exogamous group. 

3. Belief in a descent from the totem. 

4. Taboos such as prohibiting the killing and 
eating of the totem, touching, calling by the true 
names, etc. 


* Frazer, J. G.: Tolemism and Exogamy, Vol. I, p, 3, 





5. Relation to the totem similar to that in a 
brotherhood. 


Frazer’s work on totemism relates that it exists 
largely in the aboriginal Australia, Melanesia, and 
North America. Turning to the old world, it appears 
in India in “ doubtful form.” Among the people of 
Africa, it appears sporadically south of the Sahara, 
and the probabilities are that it was at one time 
almost universal as in Australia. “ The complex of 
ideas, attitudes and practices is congenial to an 
early mentality and therefore characteristic of it.” 

Regarding the diffusion of totemism through so 
large a part of the human race and over so vast 
an area of the world, two views are given. “ It 
may have originated in a single centre and spread 
thence either through peaceful intercourse between 
neighbouring people within whom the institution took 
its rise, or, it may have sprung up independently 
in toany different tribes, as a product of certain general 
laws of intellectual and social development, common 
to all races of men who are descended from the same 
stock. However, these two solutions of the problem 
are not mutually exclusive ; for totemism may have 
arisen from them to others. There is some indi¬ 
cation of such a diffusion of totemism from tribe 
to tribe on the North-West Coast of America.”* 

Hhe existence of totemism current, among the Existence 
non-Aryan tribes of India, was brought to light ov ToTEMISM 
by the Ethnographic Survey, inaugurated by Sir non^Aeyan 
H erbert Risley, who gave a comprehensive account TRtB1GS - 
of the data then available in his Imperial Census 
Report of 1901. Since then, the subject has been 
intensively studied bv Sir James Frazer and 

* Wissler, C.: An Introduction to Social Anthropology, Chap. XI, 
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others interested in the subject. Fresh light has 
been thrown on the social organization of the 
aboriginal tribes, many of whom belonging to the 
Dravidian Stock, retain a social system based on 
totemism and exogamy. The totemic tribes have 
been carefully studied in Mysore both by the late 
Mr. Nanjundaya and myself. But Sir James Frazer 
himself lias, after a careful study, given an 
interesting account of the subject which is given 
below. * 

Among the lower Hindu castes and the indigenous 
hill-tribes of Mysore as among those in the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras, there is a system of sub-division 
into exogamous groups known as clans or septs, 
which recognize descent in the male line, and the 
children belong to the father’s clan, bear the ha me 
of an animal, a plant, or some other artificial or 
natural object, the members of which do not eat, 
cultivate, burn, carry, or make any use of them. 

In the State of Mysore, the Kurubas, a caste of 
shepherds, take their name from Kuri, “ a shepherd,” 
and rank with the SucLras. They are distributed 
all over the State. Their language is Kannada, 
but those of them who live on the border of the 
Telugu districts have adopted the Telugu tongue. 
The caste is divided into more than a hundred 
exogamous septs or clans which are known in the 
Vernacular as Kulas. Hardly any one can give a 
complete list of these clans. It is said that Revana, 
the original ancestor of the caste, divided it into as 
many divisions as there are grains in four seers of 
paddy, and that being unable to find plants and <! 
animals enough after which to name them, he 
was obliged to call some of the clans after the 

* Frazer, J. G.: Totemism and Exogamy , Vol. IV, pp. 14-16. 





manner of objects. Many of the names seem to 
have been “ adopted without any inward signifi¬ 
cance ” ; but on t he other hand, it is well ascertained 
that the things which give their names to some 
of the clans are not eaten or otherwise used even 
now by members of the clans. Such things there¬ 
fore fall within the definition of a totem. Thus, 
people of the Adu or Goat clan (Kula) abstain from 
eating or killing the female goat. People of the 
Ane or Elephant clan are said not to ride on 
elephants but only to use them as beasts of 
burden. The members of this clan abstain from 
eating the kitchen herb (Celasia albida) from 
which they take their name. People of the 
Amsivm or Saffron clan refrain from using 
saffron ; but as saffron is a commodity of every 
day use, they have transferred their respect to 
Narnrn grain or Panic seed (. Panicum ). But 
still they do not grow saffron. Members of the 
Arnsu clan, the'meaning of whose name is doubtful, 
will not cut the banyan tree. Members of the 
Atti or Indian fig clan will not cut that tree nor eat 
its fruit. Members of the Bandi or cart clan ought 
perhaps strictly to abstain from using a cart; but 
that is too much to expect of them, so they satisfy 
their conscience by not sitting in the cart in which 
their god is carried. People of the Basari or Fwus 
infectoria clan and people of the Bela or wood-apple 
tree neither cut nor burn the tree after which they 
are named. Members of the Belli or silver clan do 
not use silver toe-rings. Women of the Balagara (glass 
bangles) clan use only bangles made of bell-metal. 
Members of the Bemi or margosa tree clan worship 
the tree, and will not cut it or burn it, nor use its 
oil for lamps. People of the Benne or butter clan do 
not use butter. Members of the Chatta or bier clan 
will not carry their dead on biers but only by hand. 
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Women of the Honnu ox gold clan will not wear 
jewels of gold. Members of the Hurali ox horse- 
gram clan do not abstain from gram because it is 
deemed a necessary article of food, but they abstain 
instead from jungle pepper. People of the Menasu 
or pepper clan neither cultivate the pepper creeper, 
nor cut it. Members of the Nagare (a kind of tree) 
clan do not sit under the shade of the tree, much less 
do they cut or bum the tree. Members of the OniJce 
or pestle clan do not touch a pestle but use a wooden 
hammer instead of it. In all, no less than one 
hundred and eleven of these exogamous septs or 
clans are recorded. Besides those which have been 
mentioned, there are others which take their names 
respectively from the dog, rabbit or hare, he-goat, 
she-buflalo, scorpion, ant, ant-hill, sandalwood tree, 
pipal tree, tamarind tree, cummin seed, pumpkin, 
jasmine, cotton, the sun, moon, night, salt, bell- 
metal, pearl, conch-shell, manure, milk, butter-milk, 
a dram, cage, reel of thread, arrow, knife, garland, 
rope, temple, pickaxe, bracelet, fire-brand, toe-ring, 
bamboo-tube, needle, ring, weaver’s shuttle, etc. 
Members of the same exogamous sept or clan (Kula) 
are regarded as brothers and sisters and therefore 
may not marry each other. Children belong to the 
clan of their father. A man may not marry his 
cousin, the daugher of his mother’s sister; but 
he is particularly recommended to marry his cousin, 
daughter of his mother’s brother. A man may marry 
two sisters, but not simultaneously. A widow is 
allowed to remarry, but she is forbidden to marry 
her deceased husband’s brother or even any man 
of his clan. (Yol. IV, pp. 63-67.) 

The Holeyas are a low caste of Mysore, 
who number about a tenth of the total 
population of the State. They are employed as 
agricultural labourers and artisans. They are 
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divided into many exogamous septs or clans 
(Kulas), all of which descend in the male line 
only. The clans take their names from the elephant, 
buffalo, rabbit, snake, cuckoo, fig-tree, tamarind, 
beans, plantain, musk, jasmine, a thorny plant 
(mggaUgaru), ears of corn, pigeon, pea, betel leaf, 
garland, milk, honey, sun, moon, earth, gold, silver, 
lightning, ant-hill, burial ground, temple, sheep-fold, 
oil-mill, bolt, bag, crow-bar, nose-ring, saw, umbrella, 
etc. When the name of the clan denotes an edible 
plant, grain, and so forth, the members of the clan 
abstain from eating the thing from which they 
take their name. When the thing is a tree, people 
of the clan show their reverence for it by not felling 
it or burning the wood. It is said that when a man 
of the naggaUgaru clan is pierced by a thorn of 
the plant, he may not pluck it out for himself, but 
must get a member of another clan to do so for 
him. A man may not marry his cousin, the daughter 
of his mother’s sister, but he generally marries either 
his niece, the daughter of his elder sister, or his 
cousin, the daughter of his mother’s brother or his 
father’s sister. He ought not to many a niece 
who is the daughter of his younger sister ; but if 
no other suitable wife is to be found, the objection 
may be overruled. A man and his brother may 
marry two sisters simultaneously, but the custom, 
does not recommend it. A widow is allowed to marry 
again, but is forbidden to marry any of her deceased 
husband’s brothers: she may, however, marry one 
of his cousins. In no case may she marry a man 
of her father’s clan. (Vol. Ill, pp. 829-330.) 

The Bestha caste is composed of fishermen, lime- 
burners, palanquin bearers and cultivators. At the 
last Census (1901) they numbered about 153,000 
persons and were scattered all over the State of 
Mysore. They profess the Hindu religion and worship 
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the ordinary Hindu gods. They are divided into 
exogamous clans or septs (Kula), some of which 
bear the following names: Gold ( Chinna ), Silver 
(Belli), Sun (Surya), Moon (Chandra), Goddess (Devi), 
Charioteer (Sutd) Cloud (Mugilu), Marriage Chaplet 
(Bhashinga), Pearl (Mum), Precious Stone (Ratm), 
Musk (Kasturi), Coral Bead (Hamla), and Jasmine 
(Mattige). It is said that the members of the Silver 
clan do not wear silver ornaments except at mar- 
riage. No man may marry a woman of his own clan 
or sept (Kula). Polyandry is unknown, but polygamy 
is freely practised. The same man may not marry 
two sisters simultaneously, but the first wife’s 
sister is generally preferred as a second wife. Two 
brothers may marry two sisters, the elder brother 
marrying the elder sister and the younger brother 
marrying the younger sister. The price of a bride 
is twelve rupees; for a second marriage, she is to 
be had at half price. A widow is allowed to marry 
her late husband’s brother, but such marriages 
are rare. (Vol. II, p- 243.) 

The Komatis (Vaisyas), who are a trading class 
of Mysore, rank high in the scale of castes. They 
are Hindus by religion, and almost as strict as 
Brahmans, in observing rules of personal cleanliness 
and restrictions as to eating and drinking. I heir 
language is Telugu, but in the Kannada districts of 
theState, they speak Kannada, and some have almost 
forgotten their mother-tongue. They are divided 
into a hundred and one exogamous septs or elans 
(Gotras), and some of which are grouped together 
in exogamous classes or phratries. One such group 
(class or phratry) comprises three clans, another 
four, and even seven groups include three clans each ; 
and sixteen groups include two clans each, lhe 
great majority of the clans are named after plants, 
grains, fruits, or flowers, and members of the clans 






abstain, or used to abstain, from eating or other¬ 
wise using the things from which they derive their 
name. However, in many families, no such taboos 
are observed. Sometimes, when people forget 
what their original taboo was, they regard the 
pandanm flower as the thing which they may 
not use. Among the plants, fruits and flowers which 
give names to the exogamous clans (Gotras) are the 
flowers of the tree Baukinia purpurea, the fruit of 
the tree Emblica myrabolan, lime fruit, pumpkins, 
green pulse, red lotus, black lotus, white lotus, 
snake-gourd, the gourd Momordica, a bitter-gourd, 
black gram, Bengal gram, and kitchen herb (Closia 
albida), plantain fruits, a small kind of castor oil 
seed, pigeon peas, a prickly tree with an edible fruit 
{Prosopis spicigera), the gigantic swallow-wort 
(Calotropis gigantea), the long pepper, the pungent 
fruit ( Photos officinalis), flax (Linum usitatissimum), 
mango, pomegranate, bamboo seed, panicum grain, 
wheat, grapes, guava, dates, the Indian fig, sugar¬ 
cane, the fragrant grass ( Gyperus rotundus), cuscus 
grass, chrysanthemum, asafcetida, red water-cresses, 
horse radish, red radish, nutmeg, mustard, the 
fragrant screw pine, sandalwood, tamarind, and 
civet. Other objects which give names to clans are 
curds of the goat, red ochre, alum, camphor, and 
white silk. Apparently, none of the clans is named 
after animals. A boy is obliged to marry his cousin, 
the daughter of his mother’s brother. (Vol. Ill, 
pp. 572-582.) 

The Devangas are a caste of weavers who are 
found all over the Madras Presidency as also in 
Mysore. Some of them speak Telugu and others 
Kanarese. The Telugu-speaking section of the caste 
is the more conservative of the two ; they have not 
adopted the Brahmanical ceremonials to such an 
extent as their Kanarese-speaking brethren. These 
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Telugvt-speaking Devangas are divided into a large 
number of exogamous clans or septs, of which, the 
following are given as examples. 

In this curious and miscellaneous list of names, there 
are few plants and still fewer animals. The majority 
of Devangas are worshippers of Siva and wear the 
Lingam. When one of these animals dies, very 
elaborate funeral ceremonies take place, and the 
dead beast is carried in procession by the Devangas. 
They have a special reverence for Basavanna, the 
sacred bull, and the burying of the Brahmini bull 
is regarded by them as a sacred and meritorious act. 
Thus, like many other people in India, the Devangas 
retain the old social organisation in exogamous 
chins after they have accepted the Hindu religion. 
They have now adopted Brahmanic golras. (Vide 
Vol II, pp. 122-123.) 

The Gollas are the great pastoral caste of the 
Telugu people. Their hereditary occupation is tend¬ 
ing sheep and cattle, and selling milk, but many of 
them have now acquired lands and are engaged in 
farming; and some are in Government service, 
like many other Telugu castes, the Gollas are 
divided into exogamous clans or septs intiperu 
and gotras. Among the former, the ( intiperu ) are 
the following :— 


Agnl, fire. 

A vula, cows. 
Ghinthala, tamarind. 
Chewula , ears. 
Gundala, stones. 
Gurram , horse. 
Gorrela, sheep. 
Gorenila, henna 
(Lawvonia alba). 


Kokala , woman’s cloth. 
Katari, dagger. 

Mugi, dumb. 

NaHala, jackal. 

Saddikudu, cold rice or food. 
Sevala, service. 

Ullipoyala, onions. 

Vankayala, brinjal 
(Solatium mdongena). 


Members of the Raghindala (Ficus religiosa) gotra 
in. the Golla caste are not allowed to use the leaves 
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of the sacred fig or pipal tree as plates for their 
food. Members of the Palavali gotra never construct 
palavali or small booths inside the house for the 
purpose of worship. Members of the Akshathayya 
gotra are said to avoid rice coloured with turmeric 
or other powder (akshantalu). Members of the 
Kommi, Jammi, and Mushti gotras avoid using the 
kommi tree ( Prosopis spicigera,) and the Strychnine, 
Nux-vomica, respectively. The Gollas had adopted 
the Hindu religion, some of them worshipping Vishnu 
and others Siva. (Vol. Ill, pp. 202-203.) 

A sub-division of the weaver caste in Mysore is 
known as Bili Magga (white loom) from the white 
muslin and other cloth which they weave. They 
speak the Kannada language, but their origin is 
unknown. They are divided into sixty-six exoga- 
mous septs or clans (Gotras), which are distributed 
into two groups known respectively as the Siva and 
the Parvati group or as the male and the female 
group. Each group contains thirty-three clans 
(Gotras) with the usual prohibition of marriage 
between persons bearing the same family name. 
Most of the clans are named after animals, plants, 
implements, and so forth: and members of the 
dans appear to deem it sinful to injure the things 
whose name they bear. Among the objects which 
give names to the Bili Magga clans are the buffalo, 
bull, horse, serpent, squirrel, sparrow, Brahmanic 
kite, bapni tree, another land of tree Pongamia ghbra 
asafcetida, cummin seed, the pandanus flower, 
jasmine, grass, flower, pepper, butter, milk, saffron, 
turmeric, sand, field, forest, the sun, white nest, 
boulder, cart, pestle, plank, pot, rope, and tank. 
(Vide Vol. II, p. 279.) 

The Nayindas are a caste in Mysore whose business 
is that of shaving. But their profession is deemed 
inauspicious, and people, particularly married women 
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of the upper classes, will not mention the name 
of the caste. If they are to refer to a barber, they 
call him “ one who is not to be thought of ” or 
“ one who is not to be named,” especially when 
they allude to him at night. The caste falls into 
two main divisions according as the members of it 
speak the Kannada or the Telugu language. The 
Telugu-speaking Nayindas are further sub-divided 
into a number of exogamous septs or clans, which 
are named after animals, plants, flowers and other 
objects, with the usual prohibition of killing, cutting 
or using them. Thus, the Chitlu clan is named after 
a tree, which the members neither cut nor bum. 
People of the Gurrcm or horse clan will not ride on a 
horse. The Jambu, clan takes its name from a kind 
of reed, which the clanspeople will not eat. The 
Kanagvki or Honge clan are called after a tree, the 
Pongamia glabra, which they will not cut nor burn 
nor use the oil of the seed. People of the Kara clan 
will not cut the hmi tree from which they take their 
name. Members of the Mallei*t or jasmine clan 
and of the Samanti or chrysanthemum clan will 
not use the jasmine and chrysanthemum flowers 
respectively. People of the Navilu or peacock clan 
will not eat peacocks. People of the Pasupu or 
turmeric clan will not raise the crops of turmeric; 
and the people of a clan named Ultareni after the 
Achryranthes aspera will neither cut, nor touch that 
plant. In most sections of the caste,; widow 
marriage is allowed, but the widow is forbidden to 
marry the brother of the deceased husband, whether 
older or younger. (Vol. IV, pp„ 432-433). 

Other totenxistic tribes and castes like those ; 
above mentioned are the Banajiga, Beda, HasaJa, 
Morasu Okkalu, Sada, Sale, Tigala, Togata and | 
Odda. Totemic clans current among them are given 
in my treatment of them. 
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Observa¬ 

Animals . 

Trees and Plants 

Inanimate Objects. 

tion. 

1. 

Lion. 

1. 

Banyan. 

1. 

Arrow. 


2. 

Tiger. 

2. 

Fig. 

2. 

Axe, 


3. 

Bear. 

3. 

Mango. 

3. 

Plough. 

Potters’ wheel. 


4. 

Wild Boar. 

4. 

Pipal. 

4. 


5. 

Elephant. 

5. 

Champaka. 

5. 

Mortar. 


6. 

Monkey. 

6. 

Sandalwood. 

0. 

Pestle. 



Porcupine. 

7. 

Bastard teak. 

'7. 

Pot. 


8. 

Civet cat. 

8. 

Bel (Aegh 

8. 

Cart. 





marmelos). 




0. 

Bandicoot. 

9. 

Mango. 

9. 

Umbrella. 


id. 

Horse. 

10. 

Cocoanut. 

10. 

Stick. 


11. 

Buffalo. 

a. 

Arecanut. 

a. 

Conch shell. 


12. 

Cow. 

12. 

Sago. 

12. 

Knife. 


13. 

Bull. 

13. 

Date. 

13. 

Sword. 


14. 

Sheep. 

14. 

Screw pine. 

14. 

Gold. 


15. 

Cat. 

15. 

Toddy palm. 

15. 

Silver. 


16. 

Dog. 

16. 

Palmyra. 

. 16. 

Iron. 


17. 

Mouse deer. 

17. 

Bamboo. 

17. 

Pearl. 


18. 

Peacock. 

18. 

Millet. 

18. 

Card, 


19. 

Cuokoo. 

19. 

Jasmine. 

19. 

Oil mill. 


20. 

Sparrow 

20. 

Pepper. 

20. 

Crowbar. 


21. 

Scorpion. 

21, 

Paddy. 

21. 

Sun. 


22. 

Ant. 

22. 

Plantain. 

22. 

Moon. 


23 ! 

Fish. 

23. 

Prickly plant. 

23. 

Cradle. 


24. 

1 leer. 

24. 

Turmeric. 

24. 

Musk. 


25. 

Mongoose. 

25. 

Soap-nut. 

25. 

Glass bead. 



From the list of animals, plants, and inanimate 
objects given above, it may be seen that the ordinary 
totem names are those of the prominent animals, 
trees and plants which are now held sacred by 
the people. Names of domestic and agricultural 
implements, mortar, pestle, plough, etc., serve as 
clan-names. Traces of totems are found among the 
eponymous Rishis or saints as Bharadwaja (a lark), 
Kausika (kusa-grass), Agastya (from the Agaste 
flower), Kashyapa from kachchap—a tortoise, 
Taittiri from titar, a partridge. Similarly, the origin 
of some are attributed to animals, as Rishyasringa 
to an antelope, Mandavya to a frog, and Kanada 
to an owl. Members of a clan do not injure the 
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animals ; and when the corpse of an animal like the 
cobra is seen or heard, they shave themselves and 
bathe as if it is one of the members of their family. 
At the marriage ceremony, the totem animal or plant 
is worshipped. Women are tatooed with the 
representation of their totem animals. A similar 
respect is paid to the inanimate objects after which 
certain septs are named. All domestic and agri¬ 
cultural implements command similar reverence in. 
some ceremony or other. Thus, a kind of intimate, 
relationship is established between the totems and 
the members named after them. They are supposed 
to be consanguineous. The members of the same 
clan cannot intermarry , and marriage can take place 
only between members of different clans. Further, 
the clan organization thus formed leads to a system 
of relationships known as classificatory. It is said 
that the idea of kinship within the clan was prior 
to the idea of descent from a common ancestor, 
whether an animal or plant, a god, an eponymous 
ancestor, and that the sentiment of clan relation¬ 
ship was prior to that within the family. In India, 
the migratory and hunting stage has long passed. 
Only the secondary or the agricultural stage obtains. 
There is ample evidence to show that in the same 
tribe or caste, the exogamous clans trace their 
descent from plants, animals or eponymous ancestors, 
and many of the clans are named after villages, or 
have names to which no meaning can be attached. 
It may, therefore, be safely concluded that these 
exogamous clans must have been derived from the 
original ones which must have been the original 
unit of society. . 

The Dravidian tribes of South India including 
Mysore are divided into a number of exogamous 
septs or clans distinguished by names supplied 
by fauna and flora of their past and present habitats. 
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With the acquisition of the knowledge of agriculture 
and the use of metals, some more totem names have 
also been added. 

The decline of totemism has been caused chiefly Dbcadiskcb 
by the spread of caste system. The origin of caste ^, Totim ' 
is partly occupational and partly racial. When applied 
to the Dravidian tribes of Southern India including 
Mysore, the process of transformation of independent 
tribes into castes by means of legends. Puranic or 
otherwise, has been and is still going on (vide Origin 
and Tradition of the Tribe and Caste in Vols. II, III 
and IV). In many cases, claims are successfully 
contested to gain reluctant admission into the 
castes of the Hindu social heirarchy. This is a pro¬ 
cess of transformation of tribes into castes. It is 
curious to note that tribes once with very low 
culture, have gradually imbibed the culture of 
the higher classes, assumed new caste names or 
became merged into the already existing castes, 
by adopting Brahmanic gotras or names of new 
Puranic heroes as their original ancestors. This 
process is still in continuation.* 

Primitive tribes all over the world attach undue Origin and 
importance to the sanctity of food. Strict rules ^totem" 
relating to the choice of foodstuffs, their preparation mm. 
and mode of eating are prescribed in their religion, 
and are still observed by them. Equally important 
are the rules relating to diet, and the preparation of 
food in higher religions, and the regulations con¬ 
cerning food are very elaborate among the Jews, 
Muhammadans, Christians, and the Hindus. The 
chief sacrament of the Christian religion is a mystic 
meal. The rites of some pastoral tribes, like the 

* Vide Chap. Ill, pp. 146, 149,163, 164. 
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Todas, are very elaborate in connection with the 
preparation and preservation of the sacred property 
of the milk of their buffaloes. The strictest prohi¬ 
bitions affecting a menstruous woman have reference 
to her handling or cooking food, which would become 
poisoned and have the most dangerous effects on 
anyone partaking it. The idea is still the most 
persistent survival of the taboo on a menstruating 
woman. Hence the numerous restrictions to which 
women are subject in regard to food,, and they 
arise mostly from fear, lest all animals and plants 
of the same species should be sympathetically 
affected and injured.* 

There is a close connection between food and 
reproduction. Knowledge of reproductive physio¬ 
logy is of recent date. Conception was held as 
being due to the influence of supernatural agencies.f 
Many instances are given of Immaculate Conception 
through other agencies. In a large number 
of myths and stories of virgin birth, conception 
is brought about through the medium of things 
eaten. “ The goddesses and princesses of China 
conceived usually by eating a lotus flower.” 
The Manchus were descended from a girl who 
conceived through eating a red fruit. The divine 
mother in Japanese tradition conceived by eating 
cherries. Similar mythical stories are found in 
the Hindu Puranas as well. Throughout Northern 
India, cocoanuts are eaten for the express purpose 
of br in g ing about conception. Hindu women are 
also impregnated by eating pellets of rice that 
have been consecrated by a priest. J 

Further, it is believed that there is a kind of 
relationship between food and offspring. It is 

* Briffault, R.: The Mothers, Chap. XVIII, p. 441. 

+ Ibid, p. 452. 

X Ibid, Vol. II, Chap. XVIII, p. 452. 
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a universal axiom that eating the flesh, of an animal 
communicates the qualities both physical and 
psychical of that animal to the consumer. Courage 
is acquired by eating the flesh especially the heart 
of lions, tigers, jaguars and the like ; swiftness and 
sagacity by eating antelopes and other swift-footed 
game. Ability to run and jump is developed by 
partaking of the meat of kangaroos, and emus. 
Swine’s flesh gives people small eyes. Squirrel’s flesh 
causes rheumatism, while that of a white buffalo is 
liable to cause leprosy. On the other hand, the 
flesh of heavy-footed cattle makes men sluggish 
and slow; and eating hare and deer makes them 
timid. These effects of food are particularly constant 
and pronounced where a pregnant woman is con¬ 
cerned, and what she eats is accordingly the object 
of special attention. Special care is therefore taken 
as to the choice of food to be taken so as to produce 
good qualities, physical and mental, in their children. 
Further, the notions regarding the articles of food 
to which pregnant women are subject must be 
satisfied at all costs.* 

In India, it is thought that if the fancy of a preg¬ 
nant woman is not gratified, the child will be weak, 
and that it will have the evil eye. The peasantry 
are also convinced of the necessity of gratifying 
the longings of their pregnant women. It is 
sometimes thought that the flesh of an animal may 
lead to a complete assimilation of the eater with 
the eaten.f 

The development of the hunters’ skill was among 
the greatest achievements of growing human 
efficiency. The art of twenty thousand years ago 
deals almost exclusively with animals. The sport 
on which his food supply and his life depended, was 

* Brifianlt, R.: The Mothers, pp. 465-466. 

Mbii, Chap. XVHI, p. 459. 
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the centre of interest of primitive man. The 
animal on which his existence depended was his 
totem. The idea of intimate relation existing 
between a man and a natural object is known as a 
totem, as is prevalent in many parts of the civilized 
world. None of the people who still retain totemic 
notions is able to give any clear account of their 
original significance. And those notions must have 
undergone many and great transformations. Their 
original significance being lost, new ones have 
become attached to them or the established tradition 
has persisted after all the meaning and purpose 
have faded away. If the totemic ideas were con¬ 
nected with the food supply itself, it must have 
completely changed with most people in the course 
of migrations and altered economic conditions.* 

“ By far the largest number of totems recognised 
by primitive tribes are animals or plants. A large 
number of natural or even of artificial objects are 
regarded as clan totems. There can be no doubt 
that the totem was originally an animal or a plant. 
But to suppose that the others are equally original 
and primitive would be inconsistent with the most 
characteristic and universal ideas connected with the 
totem. The savage indentifies himself to be of the 
same race, of the same species, of the same blood. 
He tries by every means to impersonate his totem and 
to assimilate himself with it. But we find tribes 
whose totems are the wind or the sun or even a tool or 
weapon such as nets, axes, knives. It is not clear that 
a man could get to the length of identifying himself 
permanently with the wind or with a net or an axe, 
and believe himself to be identical with those objects 
and be descended from them.” f 

* Briffault, R. : The Mothers, Chap. XVIII, p. 460. 

The JRamayana : Birth of Sri Rama and his brothers. 

t Briffault, R.: The Mothers, Vol. II, Chap, XVIII, pp. 461-462. 
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Again, the totem is frequently tabooed and held 
sacred. It may not be eaten or killed or injured 
but in some instances may not even be looked at. 
The totem animal or plant which is held sacred is 
killed and eaten. The question which has roused 
much interest and discussion is whether the ritual 
eating of the totem constitutes an essential part of 
the totemic practices.* 

Impregnation is caused through eating animal 
food and the child is formed out of that food. In 
support of this statement, we find in the Upanishads, 
“ Animals spring from seed, and the seed is the food.” 
Therefore, it is clear that what is food is the seed 
and cause of everything ; from food are born all 
creatures that live on earth. Afterwards, they live 
on food and in the end return to it. t From these 
instances, Sir James Frazer has set forth a theory 
that totemism is essentially a theory of conception. 
It is also an expression of primitive social organi¬ 
zation. The unity of the primitive clan is conceived 
to be founded on the totem and on the community 
of totems, all social relations are based. “ When 
the totemic peoples are asked to explain the signi¬ 
ficance of their totem animal, they express it by 
saying that is their “father,” their “grandfather” 
and “the ancestor of the clan.” 

Much of the literature on totemism is devoted to 
theories of origin, the best known being those of 
Spencer, Tvlor, Lang, Frazer, Haddon, Muller, 
Jevons, in England ; Durkheim, in France ; Thurn- 
wald, Graebner and Wundt in Germany; Powell, 
Fletcher, Hill-Tout, and Boas in America. Not a 

* Briffault, R. : The Mothers, Vol. II, Chap. XVIII, pp. 461-462. 
t Upanishads Maitrayana , VI, 10, 11. Sacred Books of the East , Vol. 
XVI, pp. 313-315. 
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single one of the theories proposed has been widely 
accepted, even as a working hypothesis. 

A careful study of totemism in Mysore reveals 
its existence among roost of the tribes and castes 
of non-Aryan origin. It is now in a state of decadence 
owing to' the process of transformation of tribes 
into castes. Tribes of very low culture have been 
imbibing the culture of the higher Hindu castes, 
as endogamous groups, by the adoption of the 
Brahmanic gotras, or the names of Puranic heroes 
as their original ancestors. Totemism is closely 
connected with exogamy, and clan organization, 
as also with magic and animism. Anthropologists 
are still at variance as to its origin. Many theories 
have been propounded, and very few of them are 
satisfactory. Originally, totemism and matriarchy 
went together. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


MAGIC. 

Introduction—Kinds op Magic (White and Black)—Instan¬ 
ces of White Magic—Instances of Black Magic—Muham¬ 
madan Magic*—Positive and Negative Magic—Magician’s 
Activities—Possession—Positive Magic or Sorcery— 
Divination—Magic and Science—Magic and Animism- 
Magic and Keligion—Summary. 

T HE origin of magic is buried in obscurity, owing to Intboduo- 
the absence of reliable data. It can be studied MON - 
only from what is now found among the primi¬ 
tive people. It may be assumed that the simplest 
magic, beliefs in charms, rites and spells, are of the 
earliest type. It is, however, difficult to find many of 
these practices in their original forms in our study 
of the backward peoples, partly owing to the lack of 
correct observation, and partly owing to the satura¬ 
tion of magic with animism. 

Ike primitive mental habit is best described bv 
the term “ unscientific,” and positively by the term 
religious” in the ordinary connotation of the 
word. Primitive man cannot distinguish between 
natural and supernatural, between subjective notion 
and objective reality. He considers the creation 
of Jns imagination in the same way in which he 
perceives the objects in the external world ; and 
while the latter is always changing, the former never 
passes away. “ It is plain, ” as Hr. .Jevons points 
out, that man is turned loose among the innumer¬ 
able possible causes with nothing to guide his 
choice, the chances against making the right°selection 
are considerable. Further there can be no progress 
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shoot whose flowers they should present to the 
deity.* 

A conspicuous instance of homeopathic magic 
is found in the various rain-making ceremonies. 
In all these, the processes of nature are imitated more 
or less faithfully, and the assumption is, that the 
imperative ceremonial will exert a supernatural 
influence upon natural processes so as to bring them 
to pass. Some of these rain-making ceremonies are 
extremely elaborate. The rising of the wind is 
imitated by an individual climbing a tree, and 
swaying among the branches and whirling about his 
head a bull-roarer. Dark clouds are imitated by 
dark coloured cloths or similar materials, lightning 
by the use of fire, thundering by the beating of drums, 
and the falling of rain by a sprinkle of water. 
Homeopathic magic is extensively used in medical 
practice. As instances of the kind, it may be said 
that a decoction made from yellow flowers or from 
a plant with yellow leaves is calculated to produce 
a suitable jaundice. The bloodstone is sometimes 
used for haemorrhage. The motto of homeopathic 
medicine, siwtilia simtUbus curantw is an expression of 
this doctrine, f Similarly, there is a widespread belief 
that the eating of deer meat will make one timid, while 
the flesh of the wild boar or other ferocious animal 
will make one lion-hearted or stout-hearted. 

When rain is badly wanted, an effigy known as 
Komam, (the king), is made of straw and dragged 
round the streets. Its funeral is performed with great 
attention to detail s. People of the higher castes read 
portions of the Virata-parvam of the Mahcibharata, 
in the hope that the land will be as fertile as 
the country of the Virats, where the Pandavas lived 

* The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Voh II, p. 24. 

t Frazer, J. G.: Magic Art and Evolution of Kings, Vol. I, pp. 278*279. 

F. H. Hankins : An Introduction to the Study of Society, p. 648. 
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When the tanks and rivers threaten to breach 
their hanks, men stand naked on the bunds and 
beat drums, and if too much rain falls, naked men 
point fire brands at the sky. Then nudity is sup¬ 
posed to shock the powers that bring the rain and 
arrest their progress. According to Mr. W. Francis, 
when too much rain falls, the way to . stop it is to 
send the eldest son to stand in it stark naked with 
a torch in his hand. 

To bring down rain, Brahmans, have their Varuna- 
ja-pmn, or prayers to Varuna, the rain-god. Some of 
the lower classes, instead of addressing their prayers 
to Varuna, try to induce a spirit or demta named 
Kodumpavi (wicked one) to send her paramour Sukra 
to the affected area. The belief seems to be that 
Sukra goes away to his concubine for about six 
months, and, if he does not then return, drought 
ensues. The ceremony consists in making a huge 
figure of Kodumpavi in clay, which is placed in a 
cart and dragged through the streets for seven to 
ten days. On the last day, the final death cere¬ 
monies of the figure are celebrated. It is disfigured, 
especially in those parts which are usually concealed. 
Vettiyans (Parayan grave-diggers), who have been 
shaved, accompany the figure, and perform the 
funeral ceremonies. This procedure is believed to 
put Kodumpavi to shame, and to get her to induce 
Sukra to return, and stay the drought. According 
to Mr. W. Francis, the figure, which is made of clay 
or straw, is dragged feet first through the village by 
the Parayans, who accompany it, wailing as though 
they were at a funeral, and beating drums in funeral 
time.* 

There are again, rain charms, when water is 
flung on girls going in procession, and the fall of tbe 
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♦Thurston, E.: Omens and Superstiiians of Southern India , pp. 308- 
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drops on the ground is supposed to encourage the 
clouds to drop their fatness. If a man wants to 
ensure a good crop of cotton, he pulls out the fibre 
from some of the finest bolls of his field, making the 
thread as long as possible without breaking it. 
Then he and his family fill their mouths with rice, 
and blow it as far as possible in every direction, 
the obvious intention being that the white cotton 
may grow as high and as widely as the scattered 
grains. 

The most common practice of killing the enemy 
of a man or injuring him is by making his figure 
in clay and transfixing it with an arrow which 
has been barbed with a thorn or by moulding a figure 
of wax and melting it in a fire. Sometimes an 
earthen image is made and nails are stuck into it. 
As the images are injured, to the same extent are 
injured the human victims on whom this black art 
is exercised.* A figure representing the enemy 
to be destroyed is drawn on a small sheet of metal, 
gold by preference, on which some mystic diagrams 
are also inscribed. The sorcerer then declares that, 
the bodily injury or death of the person shall take 
place at a certain time. After that he wraps up 
the little sheet in another sheet or leaf of metal 
(gold, if possible) and buries it in a place where the 
victim is expected to pass. Sometimes instead of 
a small sheet of metal he buries a live frog or lizard 
enclosed in a cocoanut shell after sticking nails into 
its eyes and stomach. At the same moment at which 
the animal dies, the person expires also, f 

The sacred literature of the Hindus bears testimony 
to the practice of magic in ancient times, and the 
Alharva Veda gives numerous instances. Similar 

♦Frazer, J. G. : The Magic A rt and the Evolution of Kings, p. 64. 

f L. K. A. Iyer: Lectures on Ethnography, Chap* VIII, pp. 191*164. 
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practices are in use among the people of modern 
India also. 

The following are the instances of black magic:— 

“ Let the sorcerer obtain the corpse of a maiden, 
and on a Saturday night, place it at the foot of a 
Wmto-haunted tree on an altar, and repeat a hundred 
times : Om ! Hrim ! Hrom ! O goddess of Malayala 
who possessest tis in a moment ! Come! Come! The 
corpse will then be inspired by a demon and rise up ; 
and if the demon be appeased with flesh and arrack 
(liquor), it will answer all questions put to it.” * 

A human bone from a burial-ground, over which 
some powerful mantrams have been recited, if thrown 
into the house of the enemy, will cause his ruin. 
Ashes from the burial-ground on which an ass has 
been rolling on a Saturday or Sunday, if thrown into 
the house of an enemy, are said to produce severe 
illness, if the house is not vacated. 

The Parayans of Malabar and Cochin are cele¬ 
brated for their magical powers, and for the practice 
of odi 

It is said to be a branch of spiritualism ( ilm-i - 
rvham). It is divided into two classes: one which 
is high and related to the deity ( ulm-rahmdm ), while 
the other is low and devilish (sijla, shaitarii). The 
latter is closely connected with the black art proper 
(sihr, jadu). Much of Musalman magic closely 
agrees with that of Babylonia which is always 
regarded as one of the homes of magic, i Many 
of the practices and magic figures are closely allied 
to those of the Hindu magic. Magic is condemned 
by the law. Whoever obtains a little knowledge of 
astrology is conversant with a branch of magic. 

* Journ. Anthrop. SocBombay , II, 1890, pp. 282-5. 
t Cochin Tribes and Castes , Vol. I, Chap. IV, pp. 77-81. 
t Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, 1903. Herklots Islam in 
India, Chap. XXVI, p. 218. 




It is said that the believers in Islam should not 
believe in magic. 

“ The invocation of spirits is an important part 
of Musalman magic, and this (da’wat) is used for the 
following purposes : to command the presence of the 
Jinn and demons, who, when it is required of them, 
cause anything to take place; to establish friend¬ 
ship or enmity between two persons; to cause the 
death of an enemy; to increase wealth or salary ; 
to gain income gratuitously or mysteriously ; to 
secure the accomplishment of wishes, temporal or 
spiritual.” * 

To become an expert in magic, the magician 
must acquire his knowledge from some learned 
guide (murshid). Because he alone is a competent 
guide who is acquainted with the great names of 
the deity ( ism-i-azom ). The names describe his 
attributes, but the great names are short invocations 
used in this science and they are of two kinds, namely 
the mighty attributes, (ism-i-’azam) and the 
glorious attributes (asmd’-ut-husnd). They are of 
two kinds: fiery or terrible (Jalaliyj) ; watery, 
airy and amiable ( Jamali ). Besides these, he alone 
is a true guide, (murshid) to whom the demons have 
given information concerning things great and 
small, and he in whose bosom is the knowledge of 
all truths. It is incumbent on such a man not to 
boast of his acquirements and the power of working 
miracles. He should also not be over-anxious to 
display his powers. 

For a student of this science, the first requisite 
is purity. No dog, cat or stranger may enter into 
his closet and perfumes such as aloes, benzoin, or 
gum benjamin should be burnt. If he has to go 
out for a necessary purpose, he wears on going out 

* The same magical practices are described hi a work on Hindu Magic* 
known as Dattatraya Tantram. 
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of doors, a special cap (taj), and ft loin band (lung) 
leaving bis other clothes inside and hanging bis 
impure garments on a clothes line (alagm, alganl), 
or he merely performs the minor ablution (wazu) 
and then he re-enters his closet. The object of 
changing the clothes is that flies may not be 
attracted by them and thereby cause defilement. 
If he experiences a pollution ( ihtilam) by day or night, 
he instantly bathes. During the chilla or forty 
days’ preparation he sleeps on a mat. During this 
time, some people fast and bathe twice a day. In 
performing the forty days’ rite they go to a'house 
or place outside the town, or to a mountain, cave 
or well, or some place where water- is at hand. The 
noise of a town distracts the attention and in this 
work the mind must be concentrated, and thought 
must not wander. Diet depends upon the character 
of the names to be recited. If they are terrible 
(Jalaliya) the use of meat, fish, eggs, honey, musk, 
quick-lime, oysters, and sexual congress are pro¬ 
hibited. In the use of the amiable ( janrnll) names, 
butter, curds, vinegar, salts and ambergris are 
forbidden. In using both classes of names, the 
following are abominations: garlic, onions, asafoetida, 
blood-letting. Failure to obey these rules involves 
imminent danger to life. Besides these, two ch ief rules 
are to eat only things lawful and to speak the truth. 

The following are some of the instances of black 
magic current among them :— 

When persons suffer from demon possession, the 
symptoms are : some are struck dumb, others shake 
their heads, some go mad and walk about naked, 
they feel no inclination to do their usual business, 
but lie down and become inactive. In such cases, 
if it be required to make the demoniacs speak, or 
to cast the devil out, various devices are employed 
which will now be described. 
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The use of magic circles or geometrical figures to 
control the Jinn is very like the Tantrik methods used 
in India, or the Yantrams of South India, the Madras 
Presidency. Magic circles, squares or other figures 
are drawn on the ground or on the plank with 
various coloured powders, cow-dung ashes (bhabhut), 
ashes, charcoal or sandalwood, and when the 
demoniac is seated in the centre of the figure, 
the incantation ( afsun) is recited. Round these 
diagrams, fruits, flowers, betel, sweets and some¬ 
times spirituous liquors are placed. Some people 
sacrifice a sheep before the circle, sprinkle the blood 
round it and place a lamp lighted with a charmed 
wick (patita) upon it. Or they merely kill a 
fowl and sprinkle the blood round it. Some give 
a rupee or two to a person possessed by the devil, 
who has to place it within the diagram. Then 
the Arabic incantation is recited over some 
cow-dung ashes or over five kinds of corn, the 
exorcist each time blowing on the object and 
throwing it at the head and shoulders of the 
demoniac. Or he breathes on flowers and throws 
them at him. He burns some perfumes such as 
powder (abir), aloes (‘ud), benzoin or gum benjamin, 
coriander ( dhuniya ), wood aloes (agar), or sandal¬ 
wood near the patient, and recites the invocation 
twenty-one times, directing the patient to sit with 
his eyes shut and to smell the fumes well while he 
repeats the supplication. During the recital of the 
incantation, if any motion of the body be observed, 
the exorcist should say, “ If thou be a male devil, 
bow thy head to the right, if a female to the left, 
if a hermaphrodite forward.” Some demons 
violently shake the head and body of the demoniac. 
When the recital is finished, the exorcist asks the 
patient whether he feels any intoxication, lassitude, 
sense of weight in his head, any fear in his mind, 



or if he believes that some one behind him is shaking 
his head. If any such symptoms appear, the case 
is one of demon-possession, otherwise not. The 
incantation (afsun) is an appeal to various demons, 

Fathuna, Habibeka, Almfn, Saqika, Akesan, Ballsan, 

Talisan, Suradan, Kahalan, Mahalan, Sakhin, 

Sadidan, Nabian, and it invokes them by the seal 
(khaiim,) of Solomon, son of David, to come from 
east and west, right and left. When the demoniac 
is possessed, the exorcist recites an incantation 
over a rattan, and gives him a sound flogging which 
makes him tell everything. He is then allowed to 
depart with some sacrifice. 

Magic may be exercised both positively and also positive kso 
negatively. It is exerted positively when it is ^ EGATIV * 
used to bring certain phenomenon to pass. It is Aai "' 
used negatively, when it is employed to prevent 
a certain event from happening. The most universal 
form of negative magic is taboo. The essence of 
taboo is that one must refrain from doing, saying, 
or touching certain things. Otherwise, something- 
dreadful might happen. One must not touch sacred 
objects, nor pronounce sacred names, nor do any¬ 
thing which may indicate an attitude of disrespect, 
irreverence towards persons, objects, animals, or 
divinities believed to possess some mysterious power. 

The term “ sorcery ” has been already explained. Positive 
M any are the imprecations against demons, sorcerers J* A0IC 0B 
and enemies! Malabar has been long the land of " OR0KKV ‘ 
magic, and sorcery, and a short account of the 
various practices prevailing among the people is 
given here. Kuttichathan is supposed to be a 
mysteriously working mischievous imp in the 
Malabar demonology. He is supposed to be a well- 
nourished twelve-year old boy. Some say that 

18 
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they have seen him vis-a-vis having a forelock. 
There aie people in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, 
who still think that he and others like him are so 
many missiles which are thrown at anybody when 
they like to achieve their purpose. They are, like 
Shakespeare’s Ariel, little active bodies and most 
willing slaves of their masters who happen to control 
them. Their victims bear unbearable agony. The 
clothes of victims take fire; their food turns to 
ordure ; their beverages become wine. Stones fall 
on all sides of them, but not one of them may be 
seen to injure any. Their beds become a bed of 
thorns. With all this agonizing mischief, Kutti- 
ehathan does no serious harm. Me oppresses and 
harasses, but never injures. Household articles 
and jewellery of value may be left in the premises 
of homes guarded by these mischievous imps and 
no thief dares to lay his hand on them. The invisible 
sentry keeps watch over his master’s property and 
has unchecked powers of movement in any medium. 

As remuneration for his services, Chathan wants 
nothing but food. In the event of starvation, Cha¬ 
than would not hesitate to remind his master of his 
power and of others like him ; but if ordinarily cared 
for, he and others like him would be most willing 
drudges. As a protection against infinite power 
secured for their masters, the malignities done 
through their instrumentality recoil on their masters 
or promoters who die childless after much physical 
and mental agony. 

Another method of oppressing humanity believed 
to be in the power of sorcerers is to make men and 
women possessed of spirits. Here women are subject 
to their influences more than men. Delayed puberty, « 
permanent sterility and still births, are common 
ills of a devil-possessed woman. Sometimes, the 
demon refuses to leave the body unless the exorciser 
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would promise them a habitation in his own com¬ 
pound and arrange for daily offerings to be given. 

Very often this is done. Hysteria, epilepsy and 
other disorders, are ascribed to the possession of 
devils who can also cause cattle disease and. accidents 
of every kind. Throwing stones on the houses and 
setting fire to the thatch are supposed to be their 
ordinary recreations. 

Primitive tribes all over India and other countries 
of the world believe that magicians and sorcerers can 
assume the figure of any animal they like. The 
Parayan and Parian sorcerers have powers of witch¬ 
craft by which they can transform themselves into 
cats, dogs, bulls, tigers and other wild animals, 
as they choose, to carry on mischievous practices.* 

The Mundas of Chota Nagpur have similar beliefs in 
transformation “to witch away the lives of man 
and beast. The Todas and JBadagas are mortally 
afraid of the Kurumbas, who are believed to possess 
the power of destroying men, animals and property 
by witchcraft. Thus, sorcery is a liv ing article of 
faith among the ignorant and backward people as 
also among the jungle folk. 

It is the art of obtaining knowledge of secret Divwahon. 
things or of future events. It has been practised 
in India from the earliest times. It still exercises 
a powerful influence over the people. Axian 
describes how the sages used to predict the character 
of the season and any calamities which may befall 
the State. Ohengiz Khan, when he was at war 
with Prester John, tested the skill of the Pagan and 
Christian diviners, th e latter gaining the victory. This 
is an instance of the taking of omens from wands or 
arrows which appear all through Indian literature. 

*iThe Cochin Tribee and Castes, Vol. I, Chap. IV, pp. 77-80, Chap. X, 
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Magical arts which have been systematized into 
pseudo-sciences include omens, dreams, chiromancy 
or palmistry, astrology and the like. The under¬ 
lying principle is the same throughout. “ Belief in 
magic,” says Tylor, “ is one of the most pernicious 
delusions that ever vexed mankind.” Broadly 
speaking, it belongs to the people oi low culture, from 
whom it may be traced upward. Much of the savage 
art still remains substantially unchanged. Many new 
practices are in course of time developed. Both 
the older and newer developments have lasted more 
or less among the cultured peoples. A few instances 
are herein given. 

Many forms of divination are practised at the j 
present day. It is often used to ascertain the result 
of a iparriage engagement. Sacred plants and 
grains are used in divination. The Korachas tell 
fortunes by shaking rice in a winnowing fan, an 
instrument which itself has mystic power, and pro¬ 
phesy good or evil by counting the grains left behind. j 
The Mundas of Chota Nagpur, when selecting a 
site for a house, lay a little rice at each corner of the 
site, and if it be found undisturbed in the morning, 
the building may commence. In sickness the same 
people drop oil into water and name a god with 
each drop. When the oil forms a single globule, that 
god is the one to whom sacrifice should be offered. 

The Mullu Kurubas (jungle tribe) of Malabar j 
are said to “have a gift of prophecy, some being 
initiated in the art known as Kotlveykal, literally 
planting betel vine. The professor, when consulted 
about any future event, husks a small quantity 
of rice by hand, places it inside a scooped shell of 
a dried fatwalam fruit (Aegale marmelos), and asks 14 
one of his men to plant the betel vine. The man 
understands the meaning, takes out the rice, and 
spreads it on a plank. The professor invokes the 
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Puthadi deity, makes a calculation, and gives his 
reply, which is generally found to be correct.”* 

The principal tribal deity of the Kuruvikkaran 
beggars is Kali or Durga, and each sect possesses 
a small metal plate with a figure of the goddess 
engraved on it, which is usually kept in the custody of 
the headman. It is, however, sometimes pledged 
and money-lenders give considerable sums on the 
security of the idol, as the Kuruvikkarans would 
on no account fail to redeem it. At the annual 
festival of the goddess, while some cakes are being 
cooked in oil, a member of the tribe prays that the 
goddess will descend on him. Taking some of 
the cakes out of the boiling oil, he rubs oil on his 
head with his palm. He is then questioned by those 
assembled, to whom he gives oracular replies, after 
sucking the blood from the cut throat of a goat.f 
When anything is stolen in a family, a Brahman is 
sent for, who writes down all the names of the 
people in the house who are suspected. Next day, 
he consecrates a piece of ground by covering it 
with cow-dung and water, over which he recites 
a long prayer. The people then assemble on this 
spot in a line facing the Brahman, who has with 
him some dry rice, of which he delivers to each 
person the weight of a four-cornered rupee or that 
quantity weighed in a sacred stone called Salagrdm, 
which is deposited in a leaf of the pipal or banyan 
tree. At the time of delivering it, the Brahman 
puts his right hand on each person’s head and 
repeats a short prayer ; and when finished, he directs 
them all to chew the rice, which at a given tim e 
must be produced on the leaves masticated. The 
person or persons, whose rice is not thoroughly 

* GopaJan Xayar : Of Wynad , Its People and Tradition , 1911 . pp. 70-1. 

f Thurston, E.: Omens and Superstitions of Southern India , 
Chap, X,. p. 282. 
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masticated or exhibits any blood on it, is considered 
guilty. The faith they all have of the power of the 
Brahman, and the guilty conscience operating at the 
same time, suppresses the natural flow of saliva to 
the mouth, without which the particles of rice bruise 
and cut the gums, causing them to bleed, which they 
themselves are sensible of, and in most instances 
confess the crime. 

in I ndia, divination has passed through two stages 
of development. At the outset, it seems to have been 
practised chiefly with the intention of obviating the 
evil consequences of omens and portents. At a 
later period, it operated rather to ascertain the 
exact nature of the good or evil which those signs 
were supposed to indicate. Both phases presuppose 
the firm belief in omens and portents which appear 
to be a common feature of the Vedic Samhitas. 
Birds are invoked to be auspicious, and certain 
birds like pigeons and owls are said to be messengers 
of death. In the later Vedic books, especially 
Adbuta Brdhmana which forms the last part, of 
Sadvimsa Brdhmana of the Samaveda and the XIII 
chapter of the KausiTca Sutra of the Atharva Veda 
are found common incidents, diseases of men and 
cattle, agricultural calamities, loss of ornaments, 
earthquakes, phenomena in the air and the sky, 
miraculous happenings to altars, idols, and electrical 
phenomena. In each case, the god is invoked to 
whose province the particular incident belongs, 
and the mantra or ceremony for the expiation of 
the evil sign is prescribed. The second treatise is 
different from the first in this, that in it, the omens 
and portents are specialised and varied. The 
Brahman who is to prescribe the remedy for them 
must belong to Atharva Veda. The house priest 
of the king had to ward off the evil influences which 
menaced the sacred lore of Atharva Veda. The 



expiatory ceremonies and mantras continued to 
be looked upon as an important matter. This art 
of divination formed part of the religion of the Atharva 
priest. There were probably already in early times, 
sooth-sayers and fortune-tellers of no religious 
character ( naimittika, mauhurtika, samudrilca) who 
made special branches of prognostics their speciality. 
Subsequently, this became a part of astronomy and 
astrology. Tims what once belonged to the 
Atharva priest was appropriated by the astrologer. 

‘ The Segee feast is held in honour of a goddess of that 
name, and this feast is held at one place in every parish in 
Mimjerahad. and in other localities. The feast lasts for no less 
than fourteen days, five of which, however, are taken up with 
preparations of one sort or another. It consists of dancing, 
offerings of fowl, rice and fruit, and fire-walking in addition. 

On one of the days of the feast, all the villagers present—the 
fanner and toddy-drawer caste—provide themselves with fire¬ 
brand made of dry plantain leaves, twisted close round the 
green pith of the plantain tree. These brands measure from 
five to six feet in length, and are about six or seven inches in 
circumference. The whole of the people of the castes indicated 
then divide themselves into equal numbers, and, their heads 
being protected by a blanket, wound round the temples, fall 
to with the brands all lit. At first this firebrand goes on pretty 
evenly; but as the combatants get fewer, four or five will 
attack a single man, and probably one who has made himself 
obnoxious in some way or other to his assailants. This feast 
affords an excellent opportunity for paying off old scores, and 
as it occurs once a year, accounts may be settled with great 
punctuality. The blows are often very severe, and I have little 
doubt that on these occasions, something much harder than 
tightly bound plantain fibre, finds its way into the brands. The 
natives themselves can give no account of the origin of this 
singular custom, and I have never heard of one similar to it in 
other parts of India.” * 

In magic there is an assumption of uniformity Maoio and 
of the cause and effect as in natural law. Frazer Soienoe ' 


* Elliot, R. H. : The Experiences of a Planter in the Jungles of Mysore, 
Vol. I, pp. 67-68. 
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argues that the two views are identical, the only 
difference being that magic makes the wrong assump¬ 
tion regarding the casual relation. He calls magic 
“the bastard sister of science,” and holds that all 
magic is necessarily false and barren; for were 
it to become true and fruitful, it would no longer 
be magic but science. Similarly Tylor calls magic 
an “ occult science or pseudo-science.” From this 
point of view a scientific theory which has been 
found eironeous and rejected, really represents a 
form of magic. 

This view has undoubtedly a certain validity, 
and it has been severely criticised owing to the 
omission of two important facts. “ In. the first place 
in a large proportion of magical rites it is not assumed 
that there is such a perfect and consistent uniformity 
in the operation of cause and effect as will necessitate 
the accomplishment of the event which the magical 
event is designed to bring about. In the second 
place it is observed that a large proportion of magical 
rites are performed with solemnity, humility and 
reverence. These two objections however apply to 
those magical rites which represent magic in its 
purest form. Such rites represent only the fringe 
of the great field covered by the magico-religious, ”* 

Tylor regarded magical procedure as an expression 
of animism. To him magic was peculiarly primitive, 
appropriate to such levels of development, and its 
occurrence in modern society is explainable on the 
principle of survival. Wundt favoured this idea 
and opined, that magic and its allied concepts as 
secondary or as derived from the basic belief in 
animism. Frazer on the contrary, saw in magic 
something simpler than animism, something more 

* Hankins, F. H.: An Introduction to the Study of Society , 
Chap. XII, pp. 549-530 
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uniformly distributed all over the world and con¬ 
sidered that it was older and the background to all 
systems of beliefs. This is contrary to the position 
of TyJor, and tends to dispute the foundation 
of the animistic theory. But Frazer went more 
deeply into the subject and tried to prove that 
the basic ideas in magic are grounded in psychological 
process of association.* 

Magic and religion according to Marett, are two Magic and 
methods dealing with mystical powers of the world, Kblioiok 
“ When these powers are thought of as impersonal 
the means of dealing with them are magical, and 
when thought of as personal or spiritual, are religious. 

It is very important to note the distinction in the 
mental attitude prevailing in the two kinds of 
practice. In magic the ceremony is confidently 
expected to produce the intended effect except by 
faulty performance or more powerful magic.'’ In 
religion the ceremony rs designed to conciliate or 
propitiate powers superior to man, powers which may 
or may not be moved by his approach to them. When¬ 
ever spiritual beings are used as tools or otherwise 
manipulated in compulsory ways for the achieve¬ 
ment of ends desired by the manipulator, the basic 
conceptions and techniques are magical. These 
apparently religious ceremonies which compel a 
divinity to use its power for a prescribed purpose 
are magical in essence. But the distinctly religious 
ceremonies are those which move the divinity but 
really may not. The distinction is subtle. 

Therefore magic assumes the miraculous intervention 
of wilful personal beings able to dominate certain 
phenomena. The two are so closely related, that 
very similar means are so often employed by 

♦Frazer, J. G.: The Magic Art and Evolution of Kings, VoL I, 
pp. 237*240. 
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both in dealing with the scarcely distinguished 
potencies. 

Magic, according to Frazer, represents a more 
primitive thought than religion. He contends that 
magic preceded religion, and that it was gradually 
abandoned in favour of the latter, because its value 
became little by little discredited. Man originally 
tried to control everything as he liked before 
he had any conception of gods. He then prayed 
to them for what magic failed to achieve. Frazer 
tries to express that man was ever active from 
the very beginning for general rules, by which he 
thought he could turn natural phenomena to his 
advantage. But man. soon found out his mistake. 
He became conscious of his helplessness, that led 
him to believe in the importance of the supernatural 
beings with which his imagination peopled the 
universe. It also enhanced his conception of their 
power and greatness. He had already thought of 
their existence in the world, and considered himself 
their equal. But as magic failed him, he began to 
attribute the power to the supernatural beings. His 
conception of the world was, that it was dominated 
by a conscious agency though no longer his own. 

If he was weak, the beings that controlled the world 
and its gigantic machinery, were more powerful. 
His old ideas of equality with the gods slowly 
vanished, and he resigned the hope of directing the 
course of nature by magic. Henceforward, he began 
to look to the gods for all that he wanted. With the 
advance of knowledge, prayer and sacrifice assumed 
the leading part in religious ceremonies, and magic 
became relegated to the low level of the black 
art. 

His hypothesis is logical and clear when taken 
as a thing ixi itself; but when considered with 
objective conditions, it violates almost every principle 





of the psychology of primitive people. The postulates 
of magic and religion are largely due to the inertia 
of habit. Man at all times has been at the mercy 
of his association of ideas, and is relieved from 
their domination only through the development of 
reflection and critical faculty. Magic and religion, 
according to Frazer, are diverse schemes devised by 
primitive man for the manipulation of the world 
to his advantage. “ They are/’ says King “ quite 
independent of any conscious purpose in their origin, 
and that far from the one being succeeded by the 
other, they are coincident, and develop from different 
phases of types of man’s reaction in this world.” 
The status of magic and religion existing among 
primitive races is a refutation of Frazer. They 
exist side by side, nor is one in the hands of the 
ignorant, and the other in the possession of the more 
intelligent. Man’s generalization was the ditect 
outcome of the psychological processes of habit and 
association. “ There is no evidence,” says King 
“ that the development is coincident with any 
decline in man’s belief in the reality of magical 
agencies.”* Dr. Frazer does not think that prayers 
and sacrifices succeeded in the long run in turning 
natural phenomena more largely to mar’s advantage 
than did magical practices. 

Jevons, in his Introduction to the History of 
Religion agrees in the originality and independence 
of religion in relation to magic. In the same way 
he disregards the genetic aspects of the development 
of experience. Starting with the same assumption 
of an idea of supernatural powers, he attempts 
to draw from it opposite conclusions. 

“ Even witchcraft,” says Bloomfield “ is a part of religion. 
It Las penetrated and become intimately blended with the 
holiest of Vedio rites. The broad current of popular religion and 

* King. Development of Religion, pp. 166-170. 
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superstition lias infiltrated itself through numberless channels 
into higher religion that is presented by Brahman priests. It 
may be assumed that the priests were not able to cleanse their 
own beliefs from the mass of folk belief with which it is sur¬ 
rounded.” Some good authority holds that the very name of 
Brahman is derived from “ Brahman,” a magical spell, so 
that, if they are right, the Brahman would seem to have been 
a magician before he was a priest. 


The origin of magic is buried in obscurity. Prob¬ 
ably it dates back from the old and new stone 
ages. It can be studied only from what is prevailing 
among the people of low culture. Closely connected 
with it are sorcery and witchcraft. It was at one 
time thought that the magicians and sorcerers 
could achieve anything by their black art; but they 
soon discovered their mistake, and resorted to 
prayers and sacrifices. Magic and religion belong 
to elementary religion, without having any connection 
between them. Some believe that magic belongs 
to two distinct phases of thought, while others 
opine, that religion is saturated with magic, and 
ultimately it pervades in all forms of worship among 
the civilized races of the world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ANIMISM. 

Introduction—Origin and Development of Animism—Pre- 
animism—Primitive Conception of toe Soul—Demons 
and Spirits—Bhutas—Bhuta Worship—'Guardian Deities 

—Sacrifice and its Significance-Possession-Spirit 

Possession and Exorcism—Ancestor Worship—Connec¬ 
tion of Demonoi.atry with later Brahmanism—Fetish 
Worship—Dreams—Dreams as Omens—Summary. 

A NIMISM is the doctrine which places the source 
of mental and physical life in an energy independ¬ 
ent of, or at least distant from the body. It 
includes the idea of personal soul and spiritual beings 
generally as determiners of human destiny. Belief in 
the existence of spiritual beings in the broad sense of 
the term is very widespread. “ It has been a more 
influential factor in the development of popular 
philosophies and social psychologies throughout the 
world than any single concept held by man. It 
still influences the thought of the lower and higher 
culture. People who repudiate all primitive ideas 
of ghost as grossly erroneous and childishly super¬ 
stitious still cherish some vague notion of soul and 
of spiritual immortality. It forms the basis for all 
historical forms of worship.” * 

A brief summary of the comprehensive system of 
the A n i m istic theory of Tylor is given below. 
“ Primitive man forms his first idea of a something 
(a soul) different from the body. This leads to two 
biological problems, the first of which is the 

* Hankins, F, H.: An Introduction to the St udy of Society , Chap. XJI, 
p. 65L 
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phenomena of sleep, ecstacy, illness and death, as also 
dreams and visions. Here, the primitive man saw 
the body more or less abandoned by the principle 
of life, and therefore isolated and by itself. In the 
second class, the figures and dreams, and the appear¬ 
ances in vision seem to present this incorporeal 
principle of soul in isolation. The conception of the 
soul thus developed was applied first and foremost 
to the soul of man. As corollaries, there arose the 
belief in the continued existence of the soul after 
death and transmigration. Hence arose the tendance 
of the dead. The idea of retribution did not arise 
till then” [Primitive Culture, pp. 1-76). 

According to primitive thought man conceived 
of the duality of body and soul in beasts and plants, 
and then of all the rest, like what he possessed. 
Being thus organized like himself, he thought of his 
relationship with the rest of the world. 

“ Ancestor worship was the cult of the dead men 
who had no earthly body, and therefore pure souls. 
JbTom this primitive thought, he passed to the con¬ 
ception of spirit (p. 1.01). These spirits could take 
possession of individual bodies, not their own. This 
was the explanation of ‘ possession. Illness and 
death were considered as resulting from the entry, 
and harmful effects of such a spirit. The same 
application holds good for fetishism (Ibid 131), and 
the worship of stock and stone, from which arose 
idolatry. A few chips, scratches, or daubs of paint 
would be enough to a rude post or stone to turn it 
into an idol (p. 153). The principle of the separate 
existence of pure spirits was again applied to nature. 
The various parts of the world appeared to primitive 
man as animated by such spirits and of their 
phenomena due to them. Hence arose the worship 
of nature which was a beginning of natural philosophy 
(p. 169) with its special forms of worship of rivers, 
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witsear'and the sea (p. 191); of trees and forests 
(p. 196); beasts (p. 208); totems (p. 213) and 
serpents (p. 217). All these developments culminated 
in the worship not of a concrete individual, but 
of a whole species (p. 220). From this arose the 
further development of the polytheism of the higher 
races (p. 224), the Sky god (p. 231), the Bain (p. 235), 
the Thunder god (p. 237), the Wind god (p. 241), 
the Earth god (p. 244), the Sun (p. 259) and Moon 
(p. 271). A still further extension of the same 
idea leads to the development of the higher polytheism 
of higher civilized races. Another line of develop¬ 
ment produced those gods who preside over 
particular stages and functions of human life, the 
gods of water (p. 248), of fire (p. 251), the deities of 
birth (p. 276), and of agriculture (p. 2/7), the god of 
war (p. 278) and of death (p. 280), connected with 
whom is the deified father of the race (p. 282).’ 

Traces of a dualistic system, beneficial and harmful, 
are found even at the lower stages. But neither 
monotheism nor pantheism has ever been found 
in the religion of the savage tribes in any part of the 
world. According to Tylor, monotheism arose in 
various ways: (1) by the simple process of raising to 
divine primacy, one of the gods of polytheism itself, 
who may be either one of the primeval ancestors or 
one of the nature deities, (2) supernatural hierarchy 
on the model of human hierarchy, or (3) a doctrine 
of the conception of the universe as animated by one 
greatest ail-pervading divinity, an anvma mundi in 
short, “ In the last case, a tendency arises either 
to fuse the attributes of the great polytheistic powers 
into more or less common personality or else to 
remove the limit of theological speculation in the 
region of the indefinite and the inane ” which results 
in an unshaped divine entity, looming vast, shadoAvy, 
and calm beyond and over the material world, too 
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benevolent or too exalted to need human worship, 
too huge, too remote, too indifferent to concern 
himself with the petty race of men (pp. 304-305). 

Thus, the theology of the lower races has reached 
its climax in conceptions of supreme deity, and 
these conceptions in the savage and barbaric world 
are not copies of one common type. They are 
widely differing among mankind. Among the people 
of lower culture, animism has its distinct and con¬ 
sistent completion in the doctrine of supreme 
deity.* 

Tylor’s theory of animism so far influenced the 
world that it was accepted by a number of students 
of ethnology and religion almost without alteration. 
But it was criticized by many anthropologists in 
England, France, Germany and the United States. 
Two theories arose in time to shatter the long- 
disputed predominance of animism, both of which 
justly emphasized the fact that a whole series of 
phenomena which Tylor derived from the funda¬ 
mental concept of spirits really required no such 
concept; and that most of the evidence tended 
to show that the period of animism is by no means 
the oldest, but was preceded by the age of pre-ani¬ 
mism. In the latter, the concept of spirit was not 
yet so clearly developed, and certainly not so exten¬ 
sively applied to the whole nature as Tylor assumes. 
Pre-animism is of two different forms—-pre-animism 
of magic or material pre-animism, and pre-animism 
of monotheism or personal pre-animism. “ There 
are extensive regions” says W. Schmidt, “which 
cannot be comprehended by the animistic theory, and 
are of earlier date than animism. Magical power 
which is a supernatural force inherent in inanimate 

* Schmidt, W, : The Origin and Growth of Religion , pp. 74-77. 
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matter as such, and preceding from it really needs no 
in-dwelling spirit to explain its nature and effects.* 

Likewise the living, undifferentiated personality, 
not analysed in any such definite way into body and 
soul, suffices fully to explain the characteristics and 
activities of which it is the centre. That remarkable 
personality, the supreme being of the primitive 
tribes, undergoes no such process as death which in 
other cases brings about the separation of soul and 
body; naturally, there is, therefore, all the less 
occasion here to supply the concept of spirit. ”f 

According to Tylor, “ it is a thin, unsubstantial Primitive 
human image, in its nature a sort of vapour, film ^ N “ F PTI0N 
or shadow; the cause of life and thought in the Soot,. 
individual it animates; independently possessing 
the personal consciousness and volition of its cor¬ 
poreal owner, past and present, capable of leaving 
the body far behind, to flash swiftly from place to 
place; mostly impalpable and invisible, yet mani¬ 
festing physical power; and especially appearing 
to men, walking or asleep as a fantasm separated 
from the body of which it bears the likeness, con¬ 
tinuing to exist and appear before men after the 
death of the body, able to enter into, possess, and act 
into bodies of other men or animals and even 
things.”^ The primitive conception of spiritual 
beings makes them neither grossly material nor yet 
wholly immaterial. There are, of course, great 
variations in these conceptions. Mostly ghosts and 
spirits are thought of as images or doubles, modelled 
after the original and with human needs and passions. 

They are sometimes identified as ghosts and souls 

* Marett, R. R. : Threshold of Religion, 1 Pre-animistic Religion, 
pp. 1-33. 

t Schmidt, W. : The Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 83. 

1 Tylor, E. B. : Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p. 429. 
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endowed with the instincts of love and hunger. 
They suffer from cold and heat. They are warmed 
by fire. 'The soul is thought of as located in some 
special part of the body, the loss of which would 
mean death. Ghosts and souls are generally endowed 
with great rapidity of movement. They are endowed 
with a capacity to assume various shapes with 
unusual powers. 

(a) As embodied'. —1 . It is conceived as the life of 
the body. The body and soul are thought of as 
inseparable. In this case, the qualities of the soul 
may remain in the flesh even after death. It is 
believed that some cannibalism is due to the desire 
to secure the benefits of the soul as illustration of 
contageous magic. It is also a foundation of such 
funeral customs as providing food for warming the 
corpse and other burial customs. 

2. As the life blood The idea is probably 
derived from the fact that an excessive letting of blood 
results in death.* From it are derived blood sacri¬ 
fices, an atonement and a great amount of. blood 
symbolism. The Christian doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation is an interesting modern form of ancient 
ceremonial eating of the God, practised in the 
Mystery Religions of the Greeks and in the cults 
of Attis, Adonis, Osiris, Dionysus, Demeter and 
other saviour gods of Pagan times, as such 
practices have in them an element of contagious 
magic. 

3. As the heart :—This is clearly related to the 
foregoing. The cessation of the beating of the 
heart brings on death. 

4. As breath :—As a flame, or even as a name. 

(b) As disembodied :—Here the soul is thought of 
variously as a shadow, reflection, ghost or phantom. 
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a man dies lie gives up the ghost. To step 
on the shadow was considered extremely injurious 
as stepping on one’s self. Magicians utilise dis¬ 
embodied souls as managers. Souls are commonly 
attributed to animals and associated with it every¬ 
where is the doctrine of transmigration and re¬ 
incarnation of souls. They may return in the form 
of all sorts of animals and insects.* 

The jungle tribes and the people of the lower castes, 
from the cradle to the grave are oppressed with a 
feeling that they are haunted by spirits of all kinds, 
some malignant, some mischievous elves to whose 
agencies are attributed all kinds of sickness and 
inisfortune. Hence the main object of their religious 
life is to identify their particular demon and devise 
proper means of either scaring them away or pro¬ 
pitiating them. 

In South India this belief is very widespread 
in every village. They are supposed to lurk every¬ 
where on the tops of palmyra trees, in caves 
and rocks, in ravines and chasms. They are also 
supposed to haunt woods, wells, tanks' deserted 
houses and cemetries. They fly about in the air, 
ready to attack any unprotected victim. They 
may also take up their abode in some object whether 
living or dead. They are believed to be most mis¬ 
chievous during the first part of the night, and 
their fury diminishes with the advance of night. 
Hence the villagers are in constant dread of these 
invisible enemies. So they turn to their guardian 
deities of the village, whose duty it is to ward 
off these evil spirits and protect the village from 
epidemics of cholera, smallpox or fever; from 
cattle-disease, failure of crops, childlessness, fires, 

* Hankins, F. H: An Introduction to the Study of Society , Chap. 
XII, pp. 554-655. 
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ami all the manifold ills to which flesh is heir to 
in their habitat. 

They are distinguished as belonging to two classes, 
namely, non-human ones or fiends, and human 
spirits. The former are endowed with superhuman 
powers, and possess material bodies of various 
kinds which they can change as they like, and which 
are subject to'destruction. As free agents, they 
can choose between good and evil, but a disposition 
to evil predominates in their character. The 
so-called Asuras, Danavas, Daityas belong to this 
group, all personations of the hostile powers of 
nature or of mighty human foes, both of which have 
been eventually converted into superhuman beings. 
This group as a whole seems to be derived from 
pre-animistic beliefs, the worship or dread of 
‘‘ powers ” the vague impersonations of the terror 
of night, hill, cave or forest. They appear in the 
Vedas, as malevolent beings, hostile to the orthodox 
gods. Muir says, that these evil spirits were 
borrowed by the Aryans from the aborigines of 
India. It is safer to conclude that they were the 
result of pre-animistic beliefs, as it is probable that 
the Aryan view of the demon world was coloured 
by their association with the indigenous races.* 

The early man entertains vague terrors about 
their mischievous activities, and the places where 
they dwell. Meitheis believe that their demons 
occupy hills (T. E. Hodson, The Meitheis, p. 120). 
The Konga Malayans of Cochin worship the two 
demoniacal deities named after the rocks in which 
they reside. The Eravallars believe that their 
forests and hills are full of dangerous demons who 
live in trees, and rule the wild beasts. Borne of 
them afflict particular families or villages and are 


* Hastings, J : B. It. E., Vol. IV, pp. 601-603. 
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propitiated not in the hope of gaming any benefit 
for their worshippers. The Nayadis worship a group 
f of demons one of which brings them gain, and is 
abused for his ingratitude of the hunt if it proves 
unsuccessful. Similar beliefs are current among the 
Iruligas, Sholigas, Hasalars of Mysore. 

Spiritshavenorecognisedforms. They are supposed 
to have various origins, but the common belief is 
that they are the disembodied souls of human beings 
who have met with sudden or violent death. They 
may also take up their abode in some object, whether 
living or lifeless. They are satisfied only with the 
offerings of blood. It is believed that mastery over 
spirits can be obtained by incantations, and those who 
subjugate them in this way, have power to command 
them to do their behests. But the methods of sub¬ 
jection are very dangerous, and many lose their 
lives in so doing. The spirits so subjugated should 
always be kept employed, lest they might oppress 
their master. It is believed that the spirits of the 
deceased persons become ghosts under the following 
conditions, namely, absence of funeral ceremonies, 
death with strong attachments to worldly objects, 
and by violent or accidental deaths. They are capable 
of transforming themselves into any animal or object 
as they please. Some assume the shape of a giant 
with uncouth frame, with fang-like teeth and matted 
hair, and a height that reaches the sky. Sometimes 
a spirit transforms itself into a gigantic and terrific 
being taking possession of the man, if he becomes 
afraid.. There are various beliefs current as to the 
way in which spirits enter and leave the body. Ac¬ 
cording to one belief, when a person gets frightened by 
the apparition of a ghost, it enters his body, through 
one of the organs, and makes him senseless and viol ent. 
According to another belief, a ghost, as mentioned 
above, takes an airy form and enters the body 
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through any channel through which air can enter 
the body. It leaves the body by the same route. 

There is also a belief, that evil spirits enter the 
body through the thumb, and get out by the ears. 
According to some, a ghost makes its way into the 
body through the anus and gets out by the same 
route. Others maintain that it enters the body 
through the nostril and gets out by the same passage. 
Some say that it finds entrance and outlet through 
the skull. There are others who are of opinion 
that the im m aterial form of a ghost can find ad¬ 
mission into the body by the right side and egress 
by the same way. Various methods are employed 
to repel or conciliate evil spirits. If the spirit 
after death is to pass to the abode of the pitre or 
sainted dead or to undergo the necessary stages of 
transmigration, the funeral rites (sraddha) must have 
been performed. Hence the family spirit is generally 
benevolent, it must be propitiated with offerings 
during the days of the new moon, on sankrantics 
and at other auspicious times, as also before marriage 
and other ceremonies when its blessings are 
invoked. Thus arises the very common classification 
of spirits into the “inside” and the “outside” the 
former usually friendly, and the latter usually 
hostile. The friendly house spirit passes into the 
protecting family deity. In cases where funeral 
ceremonies are not performed owing to the failure of 
obtaining the corpse, the spirit becomes restless and 
malevolent ever trying to do harm to the survivors. 

Besides the fiends or non-human spirits who are 
ever hostile to man, there is another important 
class of evil spirits, or ghosts of human beings known 
collectively as Bhuta (Skt. ‘ bhu ’ to become). In 
South India there are three names to designate 
these spirits— Bhuta, Preta, Pisdcha. The first name 
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is generally applied to all the three classes. These 
beings, always evil, originate from the souls of those 
who have died untimely or violent deaths or been 
deformed, idiotic or insane; afflicted with fits or 
unusual ailments, or drunken, dissolute or wicked 
during life. “ The precise distinction between the 
three classes is that the Preta (Skt. ‘ Pre ’ to 
depart from fife) is the ghost of a child dying in 
infancy, or of one deformed, imperfect or monstrous, 
events attributed to neglect in performing ceremonies 
prescribed during the ten days, when according to 
popular notions, the limbs of -the embryo are forming 
in the womb ; such a ghost becomes a misshapen, 
distorted goblin. The Pisdcfta, on the other hand, 
is derived rather from mental characteristics, and 
is the ghost of a madman, habitual drunkard, trea¬ 
cherous and violent tempered. Bhutas emanate 
from those who die in any unusual way by violence, 
accident, suicide, or sentence of law; or who have 
been robbers, notorious evil doers or dreaded for 
cruelty and violence. The death of a well-known 
bad character is a source of terror to all in the 
neighbourhood, as he is sure to become a Bhuta 
or a demon, as powerful and malignant as 
he was in life.” (M. J. Walhouse, Jai, V. p. 408.) 
They are represented with small thick bodies of a 
red colour with pig tails round their heads, horrible 
faces, the teeth of a lion in their mouths, and their 
bodies covered with ornaments. Some believe the 
Bhuta to be a deity that troubles infants, and the 
Pisdcha,. a deity that lives on flesh. Bhutas and 
Pisdchns are the attendants of Siva. The span of 
life of Bhutas and Pretas is very long, but those 
whose descendants offer them usual oblations gain 
their emancipation-sooner. 

It is believed that Bhutas and other evil spirits 
possess forms of human beings, but their feet are 
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turned backwards. They can transform themselves 
into any form they like. They have a tendency to 
trouble people, but when satisfied, they are said 
to be friendly. They are malignant and are of 
ferocious appearance. But those that are friendly 
behave like human beings. They are ever inclined 
to do harm. • There are many kinds of Bhutas. The 
spirit of the childless man who leaves the world 
discontented becomes a Bhuta. The ghosts of the 
unburied belong to this group. They abide in 
trees, and at midnight wander about the fields to 
frighten travellers. They prefer dirty places to 
those which are clean, and houses mostly round 
cemeteries. They are outside the temples of gods, 
but lurk in the vicinity in the hope of getting a 
portion of the offerings, and the priest-in-charge is 
ever vigilant to scare them away by ringing the bell 
and blowing a conch shell. They are generally naked, 
and are fond of women whom they occasionally 
abduct. They eat rice and animal food. A person 
beset by them is advised to invoke the deities Kali, 
Durga and Siva. Brahman Bhutas are especially 
dangerous owing to the horror felt at the death of 
holy men by violence, and the absence of performance 
of funeral ceremonies. Even Sri Rama was so 
polluted by the death of Havana, whose ghost 
became a Brahma-rakshasa or Brahman demon, that 
he was obliged to wander from one holy tniha to 
another to get rid of him. They naturally infest 
burial and cremation grounds which are their usual 
- habitat. They transform themselves into owls, bats, 
jackals which appear at night. 

Every village in Oanara. as in Mysore has its 
Bhutasthdna or demon temple, the pujdri (priest) 
of which is a member of the Billava community. 
The Bhutas are a legion among them, and the most 
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dreaded is the Kulkuti (vide Religion of the 
Billava, Vol II, pp. 290-294). 

These are generally known as Grama Devatas 
or village deities who are supposed to be the leaders 
of hosts of evil spirits. It is only by conciliation, 
that these demon bands can be brought under 
control and prevented from doing harm to mankind 
They are generally non-human spirits, though their 
ranks are recruited from those of human origin. 
They are often identified with the mother (mata) earth. 
Hence women are found participating in demon 
propitiation. This gives rise to the worship of female 
deities whose names are legion. In Mysore, as in 
other parts of South India., different names are given 
to them in different villages. The most prominent 
among them are the seven sisters, who in Mysore 
are called Maris. Their names are given below :— 

1. Bisal Mari (the Sun). 

2. Goonal Mari. 

3. Kel Mari (the earthen pot). 

4. Yeeranagere Mari. 

5. Hiridevathi (the eldest sister). 

6. Chammandamma. 

7. Uttanahalli Amma. 

Of the seven Maris, Hiridevathi is said to be the 
eldest, and in every year the Mari Jdtra * (festival) 
is held in honour of her, generally during the month 
of February. It lasts for about four weeks; and 
consists of the following:— 

1. Mari Saru. 

2. Mari Made. 

3. Mari Sidi. 

4. Kelamana Habba. 

♦Whitehead, H. ; The Village Godein South India, Chap. V, 
pp. 80-84. 
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This festival is celebrated on a grand scale by the 
Toreyars of the locality. These seven sisters are 
vaguely regarded as wives of Siva. Bisal Mariamma 
is said to be the Grama Devata of the Mysore City. 
But in Mysore villages Mahadeva Amnia is the 
principal goddess, and Huliamma (tiger goddess) is 
the next in importance. Originally the village deities 
had simple names, such as Vramma (village mother), 
Peddamma (great mother). But gradually the 
imagination of the villagers invented special names 
for their guardian deities, some of which are local 
as Uttanhalli Annua ; Patalamma, Kollapur Amma, 
Mudalagiri Amma, Challapur Amma and the like. 
Village deities are a miscellaneous collection of 
spirits, good, bad and indifferent, that defeat all 
attempts at classification. Mari or Mariamma is 
the most dreaded of them. All kinds of epidemics 
such as smallpox, cholera, plague, influenza and 
other maladies to which flesh is heir to, are attributed 
to her, because of the indifference or negligence on 
the part of villagers in propitiating her with dne 
offerings. Consequently, the members of the non- 
Braliman castes in Mysore, as in other parts of South 
India, celebrate grand jalrns in honour of her during 
the months of February, March, April and May. 

In Mysore the worship is redolent of the soil, and 
evidently belongs to the pastoral and agricultural 
communities. The village is the centre round which 
the system revolves, and the chief object for which 
it exists is the protection of the villagers. It is 
possible to trace the origin of these rites to a nomadic 
stage of society; and many of them have lost their 
significance. 

Saokifiok, lu most of the jdtras (festivals) celebrated in 

Siam™ honour of Mari, Madangi and others, slaughter of 

racANOE. buffaloes, goats and fowls, plays a very important 
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part. Demons representing the deities are blood¬ 
thirsty, and so blood is shed before them. In many 
oases the pujari (priest) drinks a portion of the 
blood, and eats a portion of the offerings presented 
to the deity. Here the deity is believed to reside 
in him, when he becomes inspired. In festivals 
where buffaloes are slaughtered, they are bathed 
and smeared with turmeric (yellow powder) and 
kurnhma (red powder). They are garlanded with 
flowers and margosa leaves. A goat is sacrificed, 
and its blood is sprinkled on the joints and wheels 
of the car. They are conducted in procession round 
the village and then an attempt is made to cut off 
the head of each of them with one blow, ft is in¬ 
auspicious to kill them with more than one. The 
blood is allowed to flow into a ditch which is carefully 
guarded. The carcasses are removed to an open 
space. On,., their heads are placed lights, and the 
faces are smeared with fat, turmeric and hmihuma. 
The right foreleg of each animal is cut off and stuck 
into the mouth. The flesh, etc., of the buffalo is 
cooked and eaten by the Chakras and their relatives. 
The heads are worshipped for a few days, after 
which they are carried in grand procession by the 
Holeyas to their quarters, to be eaten up, if they are 
not putrid. Rice mixed with blood is scattered at 
the boundaries of the village, and also on the fields 
by farmers, who believe that the devils are satisfied, 
and will not molest their crop. The demons are 
particularly fond of blood.* 

Prom the foregoing account, it is believed that 
the deity takes only the essence of sacrifice, while 
the priest, and those who participate, eat the body. 
Another idea suggests that the sacrifice is analogous 

* Vide Agaaa, Worship of the Seven Sisters , Vol. II, p. 21. 

Billava, Worship of the Bhulas (demons), Vol. II, pp. 290-294. 

Madiga, Mari Jatra , Vol IV, pp. 156-163. 
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to tiie Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. Dr. Elmore says that both the explanations 
are not satisfactory. He says “ that it is the blood 
which the spirit wants and blood which is offered 
to it. It is quite probable that originally it was the 
life as symbolized by the blood which was desired. 
It was the giving of life to redeem life. The blood 
is the life in the thought of these people, as well in 
that of the Hebrews, and when a fowl or other animal 
is beheaded, the blood is poured out, and the desire 
for life is satisfied. There is yet another explana¬ 
tion which is rather speculative. “ It is the same as 
that which leads to human sacrifice or the burying 
of wife, weapons, etc., with a dead man.” Bishop 
Whitehead, explains this on the totemistic basis. 
So far as South India is concerned, these explanations 
are not convincing. The writer has seen their 
performances in Cochin, Malabar and Mysore. The 
castemen who are the worshippers have been asked 
for the reason of the blood sacrifice. The simple 
answer is that they like the offerings. Man in the 
primitive stage has been eating the flesh and drinking 
the blood of the animals hunted by him. He feels 
quite satisfied with a sumptuous meal and gives a 
similar meal with prayers in devotion, when he 
believes, that the deity is satisfied and pleased to 
reward him with what he wants. 

It must be noted in this connection, that the 
male demons are not correspondingly so numerous. 
The most dreaded of them is the Mundiyan, who is 
said to strike men and cattle with all kinds of ailments. 
The name Mundiyan signifies one who is like a cow. 
He is supposed to be very tall, and his body is of 
black colour, and covered with black hair like a cow. 
There are many forms of Mundiyan to whom many 
mischievous acts are ascribed. There is the Shulai- 
or furnace devil, who is worshipped by 
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potters and who dread breaking their pottery, 
while it is being burned in the kiln. There is another 
type known as Sholamundiyan or graveyard Mundi- 
yan, who lives in places where dead bodies are either 
buried or burned. There is also a third one called 
Kumizhimundiyan or bubble Mundiyan who dances 
on the surface of water. All these are worshipped 
with offerings when occasion necessitates. There is 
another who is known as Malian living in the forests 
of Cochin and Travancore. There are also the 
spirits of wicked men who are worshipped after 
death. In Mysore they have been promoted to the 
rank of “ Sainted Dead.” The Jains also have a 
similar class of spirits and demons. 

The primitive man with his conception of the possession. 
soul and the animistic world thought of strange or 
unusual spirits, living in individuals, other living 
beings or even in inanimate objects. This conception 
led him readily to explain abnormal behaviour, or 
the manifestation of unusual powers, evil-mindedness, 
insanity, epilepsy, hypnotic and trance states. 

Similar conditions are believed to be due to posses¬ 
sion by alien spirits. Such spirits figure very 
iaTgely in primitive minds, and these lead the magician 
to the practice of driving the evil spirits by exorcism. 

Closely connected with these are the beliefs in oracles, 
prophecy, soothsaying and mediums. The priest 
or the magician with his assumed intimate knowledge 
of these things becomes the prophet and diviner. 

Special localities are sometimes believed to be 
particularly imbued with the magical potency of 
particular divinities ruling special kinds of events. 

The priest or magician holds communion with the 
spiritual power, miraculously endowed with divine 
potency, is really able to forecast the action or policy 
of the divinity whom he patronises. 
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The control of a demon by a magician plays an 
important part in animism. A demon may be used 
as a protection by his master as he desires. Some¬ 
times a magician with the aid of spells can induce 
a demon to enter a receptacle, and he becomes a. 
marketable commodity. Among the Pulluvans of 
Cochin, a man who wishes to bring a demon under 
his control must bathe in the morning for forty one 
days, and cook his own meals. He should have no 
association with his wife, and be free from all pollu¬ 
tion or other impurities. Every night after 10 
o’clock he should go to a tank, and plunge neck 
deep in water, and pray to his deity with the words, 
“ I offer my prayers, so that thou mayst bless me 
with what I want.” Thus with thoughts concen¬ 
trated on the deity, he should utter them 1,001, 
10,001, and 100,001 times during the period. Should 
he do these in spite of all obstacles and intimidation 
by the demons, the deity will grant him his desires. 
In Mysore, among the Hasalars, Malayans and other 
jungle tribes, when a man dies, his spirit is supposed 
to be stolen by some one’s devil, who is pointed out 
by an astrologer, who divines by means of cowry 
shells or rice. His son, by measure of precaution, 
redeems the spirit by offering a pig or a fowl; and 
he promptly shuts it up in a pot, which is periodically 
Supplied with drink and food to prevent it from 
escaping or doing mischief. Spirits are thus con¬ 
ciliated 1 by offerings of food, by removal to some 
distant place or by flagellation.* 

The worship of ghosts lead to ancestor worship. 
It is power that man fears, and the mysterious power 
of the superior dead comes almost everywhere to 
be the most fearful beings in his cosmology. Thus 

* Vide Magico-religious beliefs in Banjaras, Yol. II, pp« 179*182. 
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of ghostology arises ancestor worship with the 
associated worship of heroes which has produced 
a type of religion which still remains in much ela¬ 
boration in the cultures of India as well as in Japan 
and China. Besides this, it has given rise to demono¬ 
logy or a generalised worship of spirits, the powerful 
and mysterious agencies which explain all the 
phenomena of earth and sky which have not become 
commonplace. In course of time ancestor worship 
may become the only superstition as also earlier 
beliefs in all sorts of ghosts, demons, witches, fairies, 
and spirits. 

The origin of demonolatry lies buried in obscurity. Connection 
T his form of worship was independent of and 
anterior to Brahminism. The following evidence with the 
may be given in support of the above statement. (1) 

In all Brahminical myths the demons are represented 
as being the ancient enemies of gods. (2) All 
Brahminical legends mentioning the original in¬ 
habitants of Southern India refer to a period when 
demons ruled over the jungles, which were inhabited 
by a race who ate flesh and offered living sacrifices. 

(3) All words used in Southern India relative to 
the Brahminical religion are Sanskrit, while the 
names of demons worshipped by the low caste men, 
and the words referring to devil worship are in 
the vernacular. (4) There is no priestly order 
devoted to the worship of devils; on the contrary 
every devil-worshipper is or may be his own priest. 

(5) The offering of living sacrifice is opposed to all 
Brahminical ideas. (6) A clear proof of the un- 
Brahminical origin of devil-worship is obtained by 
reference to the history of demons themselves. 

(7) There are evidences that the Brahminical system 
was considered by the members of very low castes 
as a hostile and rival creed and opposed as such. 
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There is a mythical record of the adoption of the 
aboriginal demonolatry into the Brahminical system, 
and of the object in view of this alliance, in the 
Puranic story of the sacrifice of Daksha. 

The fetish is an object containing an indwelling 
spirit which is worshipped, because it is capable 
of influencing those connected with it. In India the 
root idea of the fetish is that the object is occupied 
by some spirit. The worship of material objects 
has persisted from a remote period ; for, in the Veda 
references to the worship of weapons and imple¬ 
ments like the plough and ploughshares are met 
with. In Mysore, as in other parts of South India, 
numerous instances of this form of worship are 
current among the various tribes and castes. In 
the month of Bhadrapada (August-September) the 
Agasas (washermen) worship the washing tub, the 
steaming pot and the ironing apparatus with the 
offerings of flowers and animals, (Vol. II, p. 2l). 
On the Vijaya Dasami day the Brahmans perform 
yujas to the books, and other sacred writings; the 
Kshatriyas, their swords and weapons; the Vaisyas 
(merchants and bankers), their account books; 
Clerks, their books , pens and ink-stands; Grain 
merchants, their weights; Daily market gardeners, 
their scales; Weavers, (Devangar, Bili Maggas, 
Kaikolans, Patvegars, Gonigas), their weaving 
apparatus and implements; Farmers, their oxen 
and agricultural implements ; Artisans, their tools ; 
Darzis, their scissors; Potters , their wheel and 
moulding clay for luck; Madigas, their scrapers 
and other tools; Ganigas , their oil-mill; Nayindas , 
their razors, scissors and mirrors; the Begging 
castes (Handi-Jogis, Mondaru, etc.,), their begging 
bowls and bags; and Dancing girls, their musical 
instruments. Certain stones are venerated owing 
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_ _ perforations which: suggest the abode 

of spirits like the Sdligrama, in which they are said 
to be the work of Vajrakrita or thunderbolt. Among 
the wrought stones, the grind stone is naturally 
a symbol of fertility, and as such, it is used in marriage 
and birth rites. The winnowing-fan is often used 
in magical rites. The broom derives its sanctity 
from its use in purification and expulsion of evil 
spirits. The potter’s wheel is venerated as a symbol 
of fertility in marriages; and if a child born of 
the marriage is deformed, it is said that the potter’s 
thumb must have slipped. Thieves and burglers 
worship the implements of their craft. Weapons 
are emblems of power. The Kshatriyas and 
aristocrats of higher caste, represent by the sword, 
the absent bridegroom, and to it, as his representa¬ 
tive, the bride is married. 

Generally, fetishes are believed to act as charms, 
amulets or talismans possessing magical power 
derived from God or a spirit. They are not wor¬ 
shipped, but are believed to be powerful regulators 
of the mysterious agencies which control human 
weal and woe. Such fetishes are often worn by 
individuals. One of the most common fetish objects 
is the grave, because the ghost of the dead hovers 
there. Burial places, whether caves, mountains, 
lakes or trees, are taboo. A corpse possesses magical 
power, and is therefore tabooed. So also is a haunted 
house. Under the principle of contagious magic 
these objects possess the vital essence of the person 
from whom they come. Closely related is the 
primitive and similar Catholic traditions regarding 
the potency of Telics, of saints or otheT powerful 
personages. They are convinced to be invaluable 
as charms against malevolent forces, a guarantee of 
good luckwhile many” fetishes are possessed by 
a ghost soul. It is clear that some of them are 

20 
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possessed by other spiritual essences. In fact, any 
sacred object such as a cross, a wayside shrine, 
any sort of image or idol conceived to be imbued 
With the potency of any kind of god or demon 
partakes of the qualities of a fetish. 

In connection with the ritual on fetishism in 
India, there is a universal practice to smear any 
and every kind of fetish with red ochre or red paint. 
The right red stain thus produced represents the 
blood of sacrifices made to the fetish which were 
originally human. The sacrifice of human beings 
was once prevalent in India, sub rosa, at any rate 
throughout the historical times to the present day 
and there is hardly any important building or 
architectural structure in the country that has 
not a story connected with its foundation for the 
purpose of providing it with a ghostly one. 
Under the influence of modern civilization and under 
the pressure of the governing authority all these 
have vanished. 

The beliefs regarding the cause of dreams are 
very many. One of these is that the memory of 
known facts or incidents heard or seen causes dream. 
They are also supposed to be caused by disorders 
in the brain, by always brooding over the particular 
occurrences, by anxiety or by doing sinful acts. 
Persons who are indebted to the ancestral spirits 
are said to be troubled by dreams. A full meal 
at night before going to bed is also believed to cause 
dreams. 

There are three conditions of human existence: 
(1) Jagriti (wakefulness); (2) Swapna, (dream); 

and (3) Sushupti (sleep). Events which impress 
the mind strongly during wakefulness are reproduced 
in dreams. Very often thoughts that never occur 
to our mind appear in dreams. They are ascribed 
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tortile impressions made on the soul during past 
lives. 

It is often said that the interpretation of dreams 
goes by contraries; and yet a good dream is believed 
to be an indication of future good, and bad one of 
future evil. There are some persons whose dreams 
are always fulfilled. Dreams dreamt by a person pure 
of mind and heart, seldom fail to become real. It is 
said that occurrences in the first quarter of the night 
are generally believed to be fulfilled in a year ; those 
in the second quarter of the night in six months, those 
in the third quarter of the night in the course of 
three months and those in the last quarter of the 
night in one month. A dream during an hour and 
a-half before day break, is realised immediately. A 
person who has had a bad dream should immediately 
go to sleep, and not communicate it to any one. If he 
has a good dream he should not sleep on that night 
after its occurrence. A good dream should never 
be told to a bad or low-minded person. 

The chief passage in Vedic literature for explana¬ 
tion of the psychology of dreams is Brihaddranyaka 
Upanishad, IV, 39, 14. Two theories are advanced 
in dreams : (1) the soul takes its material from the 
world and constructs for itself by its own light the 
object which it sees ; (2) in sleep the soul abandons 
the body and roams where it wills. Hence the 
injunction not to awaken suddenly, one who is sleep¬ 
ing, for in that case, the soul may not find its way 
back to the body. It is an evil which is hard to cure. 
For the present purposes, the second hypothesis is 
more important. Its difference from the first theory 
is ascribed by Deussan to the poetic form in which 
it is presented. There are a number of stanzas 
both in the Rigveda and in the Atharva Veda 
which speak of an evil dream as the calamity com¬ 
parable with sin, disease and witchcraft. 

20* 
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In the hieratic literature, the manipulation of 
these stanzas in the rituals is quite a commonplace 
thing. Thus at Aitareya, Aranyaka III, 2,4, 18, it is 
said that one who has had an evil dream is ordered to 
fast, cook a pot of rice in milk and make oblations of 
it, each accompanied by a verse of the Rdtri Sujcta, 
feast the Brahmans and eat the leavings of the 
oblations. Similar directions are givexi in Sankhayana 
Grihya Sutra, V, 5, 3,13, with additional requirement 
that milk must be from a cow that is not black, and 
that has a calf of the same colour. In Asvaldyana 
Grihya Sutra the oblation is of rice grains, and is 
made to the sun with the verses of the Rigveda 
V, 82, 4, 5, and 47, 14, 18. In the Atharvan 
Ritual the practices are more striking, while reciting 
Atharva, VI, 45, 46. The person who has had a dream 
washes his face. When the dream was very bad 
he offers with these hymns a cake in the land of 
the enemy. The ceremonies show that the purpose 
is not to secure immunity from the actual discomforts 
of nightmare, as also that the dream is not merely 
looked upon as a bad omen, but as an actual contami¬ 
nation. This view is but the logical result of com¬ 
bining the theory that in dreams, the soul leaves 
the body, and actually undergoes the experience 
which the waking mind remembers with the Vedic 
belief, that sin is not only a moral delinquency, but 
much more a quasi-physical contamination. Under 
these circumstances an excursion into dreamland ' 
must have appeared to the Vedic mind as fraught 
with possible dangers. Thus at Satapatha Brdhmana, 
XIII, 8, 4, 4, persons returning from a funeral, among 
the precautions to escape the uncanny influences, 
wipe themselves with an dpamarga plant, imploring 
it to drive away, among the other evils, bad dreams. 

Auspicious dreams naturally appear much less 
frequently in the ritual. At Ghandogya Upardshad, 
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V, 2, 8, 9, it is stated that if during the progress 
of a sacrifice intended to procure the fulfilment of 
a wish, the sacrificer sees in his dreams a woman, 
he may infer the success of his sacrifice. 

That the interpretations of dreams must have dbeams 
begun to occupy the attention of the Brahmans at ° MENS - 
a very early period is implied in the very fact of the 
recognition of the evil character of some of them. 

It is also corroborated by the mention at an early 
time of certain minute particulars as constituting 
evil dreams. Thus Rigveda, VIII, 47, 15, mentions 
as ominous, the making of an ornament or the 
wearing of a garland. The Aitareya Armyaka 
gives a number of dreams that forbode death ; if 
a person sees a black man with black teeth and that 
kills him ; if a monkey jumps upon him; if he is 
swiftly carried by the wind ; if he swallows gold; 
emblematic of life and vomits it; if he eats honey 
or chews ; stalks or wears a single red lotus or drives 
a chariot harnessed with asses, or boars or wearing 
a wreath of red flowers, drive a black cow with a 
black calf towards south. 


The doctrine of animism reveals the belief in a 
separate spiritual existence, as the germ of religious 
ideas. Sir E. B. Tylor adopted this as his mi nim um 
definition of religion. It is considered to have risen 
simply from the evidences of the senses interpreted 
by the crude childlike science of the savage. Stahl, 
on the other hand, regards the, vital principle and 
the soul as identical. From this has risen the belief 
in the existence of demons, spirits, ghosts and bhutas 
all of which are worshipped by the people of lower 
culture owing to their malevolent propensities to do 

Vide A. Iyer L. K. : Lectures on Ethnography : VIII, pp. 206-208 
and Anthropology of the Syrian Christians : Chap. IX, pp. 146-147. 


Summary, 
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harm. It is believed that they are supposed to afflict 
mankind with all kinds of epidemics. Numerous 
village festivals bear testimony to their propitiation 
of them with prayers and sacrifices. Animism leads 
to ancestor worship. The control of demons by 
magicians play an important part in the worship 
of the village gods and goddesses. 
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CHAPTER X. 

RELIGION. 

Introducti on—Vedio Religion—The Brahman as—The 

Upanishads——Transmigration and Release-Vedio 

Sacrifice—Transition from Vedism to Brahmanism— 
Brahmanism—Development of Hinduism—The Three 
Supreme Gods—Sakti Cult—Mother Cult—Worship of 
Mother Earth——Promotion of Dravidian Gods to 
Hinduism—Heroes and Hero Gods—Asceticism—Tafas 
(Penance)—Sanyasi. 

M YSORE, like other parts of South India, was once Ihtbodvo- 
a stronghold of Buddhism and Jainism. Herein TIOK ' 
flourish, Brahminism and Hinduism with all 
their religious sects; as also the chief seats of the 
representatives of their founders who still exercise 
their holy influence over the religious training of their 
followers. Herein are the great temples, which bear 
testimony to the ancient Hindu architecture and 
religious prosperity. His Highness the present 
Maharaja, a “ Rajarishi,” has been respecting and 
sympathising with the religious tenets of his subjects 
with his philosophic mind. 

An account of the religious beliefs of every tribe 
and caste has been given in their respective mono¬ 
graphs. Only a brief summary of the various 
Forms of religious worship of the people is attempted 
in this chapter. 

Religion may be defined subjectively as well as Vkmo 
objectively. “ Subjectively, it is the knowledge and Rbuoion - 
consciousness of dependence upon one or more 
transcendental personal powers to which man stands 
in reciprocal relations. Objectively, it is the sum of 
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the outward actions in which it is expressed and 
made manifest, as prayer, sacrifice, sacraments, 
liturgy, ascetic practices, ethical prescriptions and so 
on.”* In these are included the body of beliefs 
entertained by men regarding the divine or super¬ 
natural powers, which are expressed by words in the 
form of prayer and praise, or by act in the form of 
ritual and sacrifice. Three main successive stages 
may be clearly marked in the religion which is 
recorded in three corresponding phases of Vedic 
literature, namely, the Vedas, ('mantras). Brdhmanas 
and the Upanishads, all of which come under the 
general head of Sruti (that which is heard or revealed). 

The Vedic gods have been thus classified :— 

1. The Celestial gods: Dyaush-pitar, Varuna, 
Mitra, Surya, Savitar, Pfishan, Vishnu, Ushas, the 
Aswins, and Adityas. 

2. The Atmospheric gods: Vayu, Indra, Par- 
janya, Rudra, and Maruts. 

3. The Terrestrial gods: Prithivi, Agni, and 
Soma. 

The religion as depicted in the Rigveda is a worship 
of natural phenomena, personified as gods with 
powers which man cannot control, yet amenable to 
prayers and sacrifices. By prayer and praise the 
worshipper brings the deity nearer to his will; by 
sacrifice he was given vigour to battle with his 
enemies, to grant them health, wealth, prosperity, 
rich harvests and long life. 

They represent a theological transition. They 
are so called because of the utterance of Brahman, 
or of an exposition of religious truth (Brahman). 
In contrast with these Brdhmanas, the hymns 

* Schmidt, W. : The Origin and Growth of . Religion, Chap. 1, p. 1. 
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and prose formulae recited, sung, or muttered 
during the sacrifices, are called mantras. The word 
mantra meant originally, religious thought, prayer, 
sacred utterance, but from an early date, it also 
implied that the text was a weapon of supernatural 
power. The Brahmanas are chiefly concerned 
with sacrifices to gods, and the religion of the 
Brahmanas is a continuation of that of the Yajurveda 
Samhita, and therefore comes under Yedic Religion.* 

The Aryans had then been used to the Indian climate, 
and had spread along the valley of the Ganges, 
where the climate was more depressing, and this, 
had influenced their minds. Distinct ideas of sacri¬ 
fices and significance of rituals weie explained. 
Religion was becoming a thing of spirit, and they 
were questioning the utility of the ritual. It became 
the duty of the Brahmans to explain to the wor¬ 
shippers, the importance of the time-honoured 
material ceremonies. Fire which consumed the 
sacrifice was interpreted as speech. The ritual 
was given a more intellectual and spiritual inter¬ 
pretation. In the Brahmanas are found, the minds 
of thinkers going away from old « beliefs towards 
another kind of religion. The Brahmanas express 
belief in a future state. They assert that a reward 
awaits all beings in the next world according to 
their conduct in this world.f 

The Brahmanas are found to be merged into the The 
Upanishads which contain the essence of a new U, ' A 
religion. It is rather a philosophic and a pessimistic 
one. The philosophy of the Upanishads reveals 
but one real existence, the Universe, the supreme 
Brahman , Atman or self. The Upanishads are 
saturated with profound pessimism. In the Vedas 

* Barton, G. A.: Religions of the World f Chap. VIII, p. 148. 

t Brahmanism, Vol. II, pp. 440*441. 
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there is a genuine youthful joy in life; in the Vpani- 
shads, on the other hand, life is considered an evil. 
The essential element of life is desire which leads 
to pain. He only attains the happiness of Brahman 
or self who is free from desire. The chief aim of the 
Upanishads is to explain the Teality and discover 
the absolute. AL their teachings centre round the 
great conception of Brahman Atman and the reality 
of the Universe. The doctrine is said to have reached 
even in the Brahman as, where it is taught that no 
material thing is to be loved for itself, but for the 
self that is manifested in it. “ The Brahman” says 
Yajnavalkya, “ is that which rests in all things, and 
is distinguished from all things, which all things 
know not, of which all things are the body, (that is 
material representation or form) which controls all 
things within, that is thyself (Atman), the immortal 
inner controller, the inner seer, the unheard hearer, 
the unthought thinker, and the unknown knower. 
There is no other thinker, no other knower, there 
is no other seer, and there is no other hearer. This 
is thyself, the immortal inner controller.” Whatever is 
other than this does not exist. A monistic doctrine 
could not well be more pronounced. 

The pessimism of the Upanishads is intensified 
by the belief in the transmigration of souls. This 
belief is by no means peculiar to India. It is found 
in most of the religions of the world. The doctrine 
of transmigration and Karma has exercised a pro¬ 
found influence on Indian thought. It makes its 
appearance an event of such great importance as 
to make it the natural starting point of a new period. 
There is no trace of transmigration in the hymns 
of the Vedas ; only in the Brahman as there aTe to 
be found a few traces of the lines of thought from 
which the doctrine arose. In the Upanishads and 
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in all later Hindu literature, the doctrine is univer¬ 
sally accepted, and enters as an active force into 
almost every element of Hindu thought. I hey 
are to be found in the Brahman as and yet the two 
are found linked together in a doctrine of moral 
reward for the first time in the Upanishads. The 
creation of this master-conception is certainly the 
work of the Aryan mind, borrowed from the abori¬ 
gines. The man who in his own self realizes the 
truth of the Atman , is thereby liberated from the 
chains of transmigration, and from the slavery of 
worldly things. He is an emancipated spirit, and 
at death will enter into bliss, and will never be 
reborn. 

1 The theory is, that souls are born and die many 
times, and that a man’s conduct in one life determines 
his position in the next, good conduct being rewarded, 
and evil conduct punished. In the earliest passages 
in which the doctrine appears, that is all what is 
stated ; but soon it received a more definite form.* 
Those whose conduct has been satisfactory will 
i quickly attain a higher birth, the birth of a Brahman, 

; or a Kshatria, or a Vaisya ; but those whose conduct 
has been abominable, will quickly attain a lower 

I birth, the birth of a dog, or a hog, or an 
outcaste; and it was this form which became the 
basis of the orthodox Hindu belief. Caste is the 
chief element of the reward of ones action. The 
word for action, karma, is used for the mysterious 
power which, according to this doctrine, causes all 
action to work itself out in requital in another life. 
The conception was soon deepened and broadened. 
, It was recognized that a man’s body, mind, and 
character, and also all the details of his experience 
were elements of the reward. Men also recognised 

1 * F&rquiiar, J. N.: Outline of Religious Literature of India , Chap. II, 

I p 34. 
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that, since each life is the reward of foregoing action, 
and since the actions of each new life demand another, 
for their reward or punishment, the process of birth 
and death samsara, can have had no beginning, 
and no end. The soul is therefore eternal. 

This theory appeared to play a prominent part 
among polytheists, and included gods, demons, 
animals and plants as well as men. In fact there 
was no living being that was not subject to the law 
of rebirth. There was no divine power that con¬ 
trolled the process; the concept of a Supreme 
exalted high above all other gods had not risen in 
the' minds of men who created the doctrine. 

The sacrifices were held in the open air or in a 
shed erected for the purpose near the house of the 
sacrificer. No temples or sacred places existed in 
those days. The word vedi (altar), seems to 
denote in the Rigveda the area on which the rite 
was carried out. It was strewn with sacred grass, 
that the gods might come and sit down on It. Upon 
the vedi the oblations were laid out; and there 
also were the sacred fires prepared. The chief 
oblations were milk, melted butter, grain and cakes. 
The Adhvaryu shed them on the fire and muttered 
his formulae the while. At certain points in the 
ceremonies the Hotri recited hymns.* 

In the Noma-sacrifice the priests brought the 
twigs of the Soma plant, expressed the juice with 
the press-stones, purified it, mixed it with milk, 
and then poured into basins, and set it out on the 
altar for the gods to drink. The soma-hymns were 
3ung by the Udgdtri , while the Adhvaryu was busy 
with these ritual acts. The sacrificer, being, by the 
rites, admitted to the company of the gods, then 

* Fwquhar, J. N.: Outline of the Iieligious Literature of India, p. 14. 
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drankof the divine beverage, and was thereby made 
a new man. The priest also drank of the senna. 

Without the help of skilled priests, these great 
sacrifices were quite impossible. Hence an advanced 
sacerdotal training already existed, and is alluded 
to in the hymns. By the time the nine books of 
the Rik were gathered, the priests formed a distinct 
profession, though they had not yet developed into 
a caste. 

Thus with the supremacy of the Brahman was 
combined the dogma of the efficacy of sacrifice. By 
sacrifices, the gods obtained Heaven (the Taittinya 
Brahmana). According to the other Vedas, “ should 
sacrifice cease, for an instant, to be offered, the gods 
would cease to send rain, to bring back at the 
appointed time, the dawn and sun, to ripen the 
harvest, because they would no longer be inclined 
to do so.”* 

The various kinds of sacrifices are divided into 
two principal classes; namely, nitya (regular) and 
naimittika (accidental) Jcarmani, one following the 
course of the year or the duties imposed upon man 
during life, the other comprising incidental offerings 
occasioned by special wishes of the sacrificer. The 
sacrifices of the domestic ritual which are described 
in the Grihya Sutras are generally performed by 
the householder and his wife, but they often in vite a 
priest to function in their stead or to assist. Persons of 
high rank, especially kings, had their spiritual adviser, 
the Purohita, for it is said that the gods would not eat 
the food of a king who bad no Purohita,. The sacrifices 
of the Srauta ritual are very complicated, and require 
priestly help, and the number increases up to sixteen. 
Nearly, all the functions are left to this band of 
scholarly priests. The priests have to be selected 


* B&rth : Ktligion of India , 1882, p. 32. 
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from the families' of Brahmanical castes, and parti¬ 
cular care has to be taken in the selection of them. 
They should be without bodily defects, and well 
instructed ; for any blunder in the strict observation 
of rules in the pronunciation of the sacred mantras 
might destroy the efficacy of the sacrifice, and even 
endanger the health and life of the priests and 
Yajamana. Similarly, particular care was taken for 
the selection of the day fit for sacrifices, and the place 
for tcmtra, the sacrificial tissue was woven. There 
were no temples as in later times, but the special 
character of the sacrifice, and priestly knowledge 
determined the spot where holy grass had to be 
strewn as carpets for the gods, and the fires to be 
made. All Srauta sacrifices require three fires, 
Ahavania, Dakshina and Gdrhapatya, fires corres¬ 
ponding to heaven and earth, and dedicated to 
the world of gods and ancestors of men. The 
sacrifice was conceived as a magic system strongly 
wielding all powers in heaven and earth, and the 
priests held the system in their hands. They were 
believed to be supreme, and omnipotent, and were 
therefore looked upon as gods on earth. The 
rewards which the worshippers desired to obtain 
from gods were mostly material blessings, prosperity, 
wealth and cattle, rich crops, chariots, wives, children, 
health, long life, protection from danger, victory 
in war and rich spoil. 

It must be noted in this connection that the 
leading note of the Vedic hymns is cheerfulness. 
The great gods are the benevolent patrons of their 
worshippers, and the religion is, on the whole, a 
healthy and happy system. Neither asceticism nor 
austerity, neither pessimism nor philosophy, disturbs 
the sunshine of the early date. The early Aryans 
were often at war with the aborigines. The evils 
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the works of the demons against 
whom the kindly gods waged successful warfare. 

It is a popular error which vitiates the conclusions 
regarding the early history of the Hindus to suppose 
that the indigenous tribes were all savage barbarians. 
Collectively, they were known as Indo-Aryans, whose 
religion, like that of their modem representatives, 
was a form of animism. They had reached the 
belief in the existence of soul after death. In short, 
it seems probable, that in material culture and 
religious belief, they were not far below the standard 
of Indo-Aryans. The importance of this considera¬ 
tion lies in the fact, that this uniformity of culture 
facilitated the union of two rival stocks, and led 
to the amalgamation of the two cults of the con¬ 
querors and the conquered, from which the modern 
Hinduism, as will be shown below, was evolved. 

The literature connected with Brahmanism is Brahmanism. 
i all the work of or inspired by Brahman hierarchy. 

But the main contributions are the Sutras , Purat<as 
chiefly the epics of the Ranmyana and the Malta- 
bharata, the law literature and the Bhagavat Gita,. 

There are four types of Sutras, which are of great 
importance in the Hindu religion. They are the 
Srauta, the Grihya, the Dharma and the Magic books. 

The Srauta Sutras are so called because of their 
revelations in the highest sense. They are handbooks 
prepared for the use of priests for reference in the 
performance of their great Vedic sacrifices, that is, 
those for which three or more sacrificial fires, and 
priests belonging to each of the three orders, were 
necessary. The Grihya manuals describe the minor 
rituals, and sacrifices which are obligatory on the 
family. The Dharma manuals on the other hand, 

1 lay down the rules, of dharmai, i.e., the Hindu law of 
conduct. The word dharma means that which is 
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obligatory. The fourth Sutra, 6r magic books treat 
of magic and demonology which form part of 
Atharvaveda. It represents the popular beliefs 
rather than those of the intelligent, and betrays a 
belief, that their attacks could be warded off by Agni, 
Indra, and the Maruts against the darkling brood of 
demons, wizards and witches which rise above the 
horizon from the lowest depths of the folks’ conscious¬ 
ness. The two great epics, the Rdmdyana and the 
Mahdbhdrata are religious. They are polytheistic and 
sacrificial. The chief deities are Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva. In the popular mind, the three stand on 
equality. They form the triad. It is also interesting 
to note that Rama and Krishna, the heroes of the 
epic are represented as incarnations of Vishnu. 

It is said that South Indian Brahmanism was 
developed on lines of evolution, different from those 
of the North. The Brahmanical reaction to Buddhism 
and Jainism was completed, and Hinduism in 
its form was firmly established. The Brahmans 
now controlled the law, and the social influence of 
the people. The theory of caste was firmly estab¬ 
lished, and they were placed at the head of society. 
The movement led by the Kshatriyas against them 
had collapsed. The Neo-Brahmanism, hereafter to 
be called Hinduism, developed in two ways ; firstly, 
by the creation mainly illustrated by the epic and 
puranic literature of a gallery of deified personages, 
the legends regarding whom were largely drawn 
from the existing folk-lore or popular tradition, and 
by reconstruction of traditions to a certain extent 
connected with the system which they superseded ; 
and secondly, by the adoption of deities, religious 
myths and cults, derived from races beyond the 
Brahmanical pale. The two great epics and other 
Purdrias as also the adoption of the indigenous 
creeds furnish instances of the kind. 
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The term Hinduism has been variously defined, 
but not one definition represents its real characteris- Hinduism. 
tics. A Hindu is one who generally follows the 
rules of-conduct and ceremonial laid down for him, 
particularly regarding food, marriage, and the 
adoration of gods. The chief contributions from 
the Brahmanic period to Hinduism were a great 
system of religious philosophy, the dogma of the 
efficacy of sacrifice and the doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis. Many non-Aryan tribes were gradually 
converted to Hinduism. It is naturally common 
on the outskirts of the territory long occupied by 
the Hindus. This process has been from times of 
yore, and even now, going on all over India and even 
in Mysore. At one end there is the animism of the 
very low castes and at the other theism of the higher 
casttes. Between the two extremes there is room 
for every form of belief and practice that human 
imagination can conceive. Orthodox Hinduism is 
what Brahmans teach land the majority of Hindus 
believe. Brahmanic theologians reckon five principal 
manifestations of the divine spirit, namely, Siva, 

Vishnu, Sakti, Surya and Ganapati. Sakti in the 
female form is personified as the consort of Brahma, 

Vishnu or Siva. Among many of the non-Brahmanie 
deities conceived in the form of Sakti is Kali, Durga 
Bhavani and Devi. 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva are the three most The Three 
important gods of the Hindu pantheon. They are 
highly exalted above the rest of the gods and divine 
beings. Brahma, the creator of the world, is the 
Praj&pati, Hiranyagarbha of the Vedas and 
Brahmanas. His origin and basis are somewhat 
speculative. (In popular worship), he does not occupy 
a corresponding status, as the other two, in spite of 
his sublime character, in the religious feelings of the 

21 
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masses. Therefore the worship of Brahma is not 
as popular as that of the other two, in whatever 
form they adore their favourite deity. Owing to 
the sectarian tendencies of the Hindus, the three 
supreme gods are regarded in principle as of equal 
dignity, and form a kind of triad, which 
in the doctrine of the Trimurti, has been long 
acknowledged. The conception of this deity varies. 
Sometimes, he is identified with the universe, and 
is described as the source out of which all creation 
evolves ; sometimes he is regarded as a secondary 
deity subordinate to Brahman. The generally 
accepted opinion is this: Svaycmbhu (first born) 
rose from primeval darkness, created the waters, 
deposited in them a seed, and this became a 
golden egg in which he himself was born as Brahma 
or Hiranyagarbha. Purushasukta hymn of the 
Rigveda gives a different version. There was 
the Purnsha in the beginning, and from him 
the world originated. The deity rising from this 
Purusha was Narayana, who is identified with Brahma. 
But he is usually identified with Vishnu. There 
is also another version, that part of creation was attri¬ 
buted to Prajdpatis : Daksha, Atri, Marlchi and other 
rishis, whose progeny is described in the legends of 
the epics and the Puranas. Thus, it is said that 
man favours to reduce the importance and 
dignity of Brahma, and to deprive him of active 
devotion. This absence of devotion was mainly 
because of his being a god of the philosophers than 
of the common people. This process of neglect is 
clearly marked in the Mahdbhdrata. It is said 
that there are only three temples dedicated to 
him in India, one at Pushkara in Ajmere, another 
at Idor and the third at Khed at Mahikantha in 
Gujarat. In South India his cult is more persistent, 
shrines being dedicated to him at Chebrolu in the 
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Krishna District, at Kalahasti in South' Arcot, and 
at Mitranandapuram in Trivandrum. Brahma is 
said to be. too abstract an idea to be a popular 
god. In the Rigveda, Vishnu is one of the pro¬ 
minent gods. There he is extolled for the three 
steps with which he encompassed the universe. 
In the Rigveda, he is intimately associated with 
Indra, as Ms friend and companion. In classical 
mythology he is called Indra’s brother (Indrdnuja). 
Vishnu’s position in the Brdhmanas is the same as 
before, hi the Brdhmanas it must be observed 
that Vishnu is repeatedly identified with sacrifice— 
an honour which he shares with Prajdpati whose 
position he gradually usurps and thus assumes the 
position accorded to Prajdpati. According to Manu, 
Narayana is identified with Brahma ; but after¬ 
wards Vishnu is Narayana. To Vishnu is ascribed 
the ten avataras (incarnations). The ancient deeds 
of divine might have been transferred from Indra 
and other, gods to Vishnu. Vishnu thus acquired 
a group of worshippers. Further the two great 
epics became religious works glorifying the god 
Vishnu. Since then • they have been regarded as 
Vaislinava scriptures. Another advance towards 
a theistic faith and theology is the didactic epic, 
the far-famed Bhagvat Gita. The Vaishnava sect 
identify its own god Vishnu on the ohe hand with 
the Brahman Atman of the TJpanishads, and on the - 
other, with Krishna the hero of the epic. There is 
now a double interpretation here. Vishnu is declared 
to be the Absolute, the one without a second, the 
source of all things and all beings. Krishna, who 
has been recognized as a partial incarnation of 
Vishnu-Brahman, is declared to be a full incarnation 
with the title of Bliagavan, blessed Lord. The 
poem is known as Bhagavat Gita (the Lord’s song). 
Siva is the Brahman of the Upanishads, the Eternal, 

21 * 




the Supreme, the source of all gods, all beings and 
all things. He appears in various human disguises 
or forms to test, or teach or gratify his worshippers. 
Pdsvpatha is the name of Siva theology which corres¬ 
ponds with Pmchardthra of Vaishnavism. As a. 
system of religion both are scarcely distinguishable. 
Both are also heterodox. 

Besides the three divinities, there are semi-divine 
animals such as the Snake, Hanuman the monkey, 
Garuda the eagle, Jatayu the vulture, and Nandi, 
Siva’s bull, (Vide Vol. II, p. 446). 

Sakti Cult. Saktism refers to the worship of the active female 
principle (Prakriti) as manifested in. one or other 
of the forms of the consort of Siva Kali, Devi, 
Parvati and many others. It is believed that the 
Tantrik ritual and beliefs are older than the age 
of Buddha. On the one hand, it has been supplied 
with a philosophical justification being a popularised 
version of the Sdnkhya principle of the union of the 
soul of the universe ( Purusha) with the primordial 
essence ( Pvdknti ). It regards- the self-existent 

being, as not only a single solitary and impersonal 
one, but as also a duplex, and acts through the 
associated female principle which again is conceived 
to be possessed of a higher degree of activity and 
personality. Combined with this is a literal inter- 
- pretation of various passages in the Veda, in which the 
will and power to create the universe are represented 
as originating from the Creator as coexistent with Him 
and part of Himself. On this theory, the belief is 
more closely connected with Saivism with than any 
other religious system. It originates in philosophical 
Brahmanism, and traces back its history through 
Brahmanism to the earliest Vedic conceptions. * 

* Monier-Williams, 180; H. H. Wilson, 124. 
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On the other hand, Saktism lias a second and less 
reputable side, and this is more present to the vast 
majority of its adherents than any philosophical 
speculations and reminiscences of Yedic doctrines. 

The impersonation of the female energy in the form 
of Mother Earth appears among the non-Aryan 
tribes in the cult of the village goddess ( Gramademta) 
some of whom are purely local or tribal while others, 
like Kali or Mariamma, though they still retain some 
local characteristics, have become national deities. 

Even in the Veda, Prithvi appears as a kindly 
guardian deity (Macdonell, Vedic Myth, 88) ; but 
with her by a process of syncretism it she has been 
associated with non-Aryan cult. 

The Mother cult constitutes the bulk of religious Mothkb 
practices and sentiments. All good and bad luck tlTL1 ‘ 
emanates from the Mothers. It is they who when 
angry send diseases and death. The statement is 
quite true when we consider the religious- beliefs 
of the aboriginal inhabitants and those of lower 
culture in South India. The native cult is represent¬ 
ed by the local deities whose numerous shrines may 
be seen in all villages and in the neighbourhood of 
towns. The real cult of the aboriginal population 
is addressed to the deities of the shrines who 
represent the worship of the land before the arrival 
of the Aryans. The goddesses bear a multitude 
of names, and are associated with an equal diversity 
of attributes. The people acknowledge that these 
numerous goddesses are only different names for 
the same goddess. She is frequently spoken of as 
Mata (the mother). These village Mothers have 
become associated with diseases with which they 
are supposed to afflict mankind. There is Mdramma, 
the goddess of smallpox; Kokkalamnia, the goddess 
of measles, Udddlamma, the goddess of swollen necks. 
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Chamvndi ,the mistress of death, and Bhagavati of 
Malabar for all kinds of diseases and prosperity. 

The worship of Mother Earth began after the 
adoption of the settled life by the early Dravidians 
with the earliest experiments in agriculture. Among 
many savage race 3 , the Earth diety is spiritualised 
as female (Tylor, 1.3.26, Vol. I). This predomi¬ 
nance of mother worship in India is a survival from 
the matriarchate. In the ritual of sympathetic or 
mimetic magic, women fasting, seated on the ground 
bear testimony to it. The Earth after each harvest 
becomes exhausted and, if she is to continue to 
discharge her functions, she must be periodically 
refreshed and roused to new activity. In primitive 
dances women kneel and tap the ground with 
their hands in time to the music, as if coaxing the 
earth to be fertile. The offerings to the deities 
mark the two-fold conception of the goddeas. In 
her benevolent form she is the mother of all things, 
giver of corn, producer of fertility in man and beast. 
Accordingly, she is presented with offerings of flowers, 
milk or the fruits of the earth. In her malevolent 
form she is appeased by blood sacrifice of animals. 
This conception of the mother goddess seems to be 
the most important element in the Dravidian cult 
which has been imparted into Hinduism. Like 
the Earthly mother, the other mothers appear in 
a double manifestation at once benignant and 
malevolent. 

The theory underlying the practice of sacrifice 
is the desire to attain communion with god, by 
joining with him in the consumption of the flesh of 
the victim or the fruits of the earth, offered at his 
shrine. In the modern view of the Dravidians it is 
purely a business transaction or an arrangement 
that, if the god fulfils the desire of the worshipper. 
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he will receive a sacrifice in return. No special time 
is appointed for the Dravidian sacrifices. At the 
more important festivals the victims are slaughtered 
throughout the day and night. They are generally 
offered annually, and the victims vary from year 
to year. 

The Dravidian feasts may be roughly divided, 
into two classes: (1) those celebrated at the chief 
agricultural seasons—ploughing, sawing, harvesting, 
the object of which is to promote the fertility of the 
soil and the growth of crops ; and (2) those intended 
as a' means of purgation, the periodical expulsion 
of the malign spiritual powers which menace the 
community. The line between these two classes 
of festivals cannot be clearly drawn and ceremonies 
of the one occasionally merge in those of the other. 

The spirit of Hinduism has always been catholic 
and it has'always been ready to give shelter to 
foreign beliefs, provided it was permitted to assimilate 
them in its own fashion. A few instances may 
be given of the Dravidian gods promoted in this 
way. The cases of Bhairavan, Ganesh, and Hanuman 
are instances of the kind. The adoption by the 
Hindus of these aboriginal gods*is often marked 
by a legend which tells that an image was' 
accidentally found, and the agency by which it is 
said to have been recovered is often that of a member 
of one of the non-Aryan tribes. 

From a remote period there have been in India 
famous warriors or heroes promoted to the divine 
rank and worshipped as the patrons of town, district 
or guild. The Indian heroes come under two broad 
divisions, namely, ancestral heroes and epic heroes, 
the former being the founders of families, of clans 
and dynasties. The founders of the Solar and Lunar 
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races, as well as the founders of dynasties are of this 
class. The Epic heroes of the Mahdbhamta and 
the Ramdycma belong to the second class. The 
heroes of the Rigveda are all ancient seers or priests. 
The most important of them are—(1) Manu, (2) 
Adharvan, (3) Atxi, (4) Kanva, (5) Kutsa, (6) Usliana, 
(7) Angiras, (8) Bhrigus, (9) the seven seers (Sapta 
Rishvs). 

Holy men receive personal adoration during their 
lifetime. After their death, their image, bust or 
some representation of theirs are worshipped with 
offerings of sandal paste, flowers, frankincense, lamps 
fed with ghee and the swinging lamps ( arati ). Every 
sect of Hindus has a spiritual head or guru who is 
worshipped on special occasions. Festivals are 
celebrated in honour of them. 

To begin with, the heroes of the epic age, the great 
Rishis, saints or seers, regarded as men who lived on 
earth, usually seven in number, are identified with 
the seven stars in the constellation of the Great Bear 
and receive homage as ancestors of the Brah manic 
gotras or section to which they have given their name. 
In recent political agitations among the Mahrattas, 
Sivaji was deified as the founder of their state. 
Legends have been invented that Ms passing was 
marked by simultaneous appearance of a comet, 
a lunar rainbow and an earthquake. Another 
remarkable development of hero-worship is the 
deification by criminal or nomadic tribes of notorious 
robbers. The Banjaras reverence Mittu Bhukaya, 
a notorious freebooter. The Agasas of Mysore 
worship Madivala Machayya. The Bestas worship 
Siddappaji and Bajappaji. 

In India ascetic practices have been prevalent 
from very early times. Tradition and legend have 
united to glorify the ascetics; and religion lias 
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sanctioned and encouraged devotion to them. The 
highest reward of place and power has been within 
their reach, if only their austerities have taken a 
sufficiently protracted and severe form. The thought 
that underlies the conception of asceticism, and 
prompts the adoption of ascetic life, is the desire 
to escape from Samsdra, the never-ending cycle of 
existences in which all created beings are involved, 
and which brings along with it, the sufferings and 
misery to which all beings are subject. There is, 
therefore, no wonder if people who consider their life 
on earth to be really pessimistic, welcome the endur¬ 
ance of present hardship and suffering, with the hope 
of future reward of deliverance. 

The word tapas is derived from the root tap, ‘ to Tapas 
be hot ’ or ‘ to burn.’ Therefore in the first instance, 
it is warmth or heat, then the feeling or sensation 
usually painful, thus ‘ pain or suffering in general. 
Therefore it came to be applied to religious penance, 
austerity or devotion. It is said that the ascetic habits 
were not unkno wn to the early Aryans. To them the 
gods were open-minded, and did not wish to be forced 
or cajoled by human suffering. Their life was not 
deceived by the pessimistic tendencies of a later 
age. Nevertheless some glimpses of the meaning 
of tapas are recognized and practised. (Satapata 
Brahmawa, X, 44-47.) The world is conquered by 
tapas. Numerous instances are given of saints 
and. heroes of old, even of the gods themselves, as 
enduring self-inflicted tortures for thousands of 
years, in order to attain supreme or enhanced powers. 

The Supreme Being Kimself endured age-long 
austerities in order to create Siva. Siva himself 
performed tapas for thousands of years. 

In the Upmishads, on the other hand, the theory 
and practice of tapas are completely assumed. Even 
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where its efficiency is denied partially, or grudgingly 
conceded, the existence of widespread influence 
of ascetic ideals is taken for granted. 

In the oldest Upanishad literature, the ascetic 
calling is obligatory at a special stage or at a 
period of life. The famous teacher Yajnavalkya 
recommends the abandonment of house and property, 
and also the retirement to the forest for the practice 
of austerities to sever actually and ideally every 
tie that binds to earthly existence. In complete 
harmony with the spirit of the tapas it is deprecated 
in comparison with knowledge, as an inferior secondary 
way to the highest bliss, Brahman. Nevertheless, 
the importance of tapas is highly recommended. 
Elsewhere, asceticism and the study of the Vedas, 
are placed side by side as the real conditions of a 
true insight. It is also believed, that those who 
practice asceticism in the forest ascend on the way 
of the gods. 

Further, tapas is indefinitely associated with 
U panishads in the third dsrama y the life of an ancho¬ 
rite or Vdnaprastka in the forest. On him the 
practice of asceticism is obligatory. Only gradually 
and not clearly or definitely within the Upanishad 
period, was a distinction drawn between the third 
and the fourth higher stage, the essential nature 
of which was not merely self-mortification, but 
the entire voluntary surrender of all worldly 
possessions, and the concentration of thought 
and affection on the Supreme. This last stage 
is identified with Brahma>n . He who knows this, 
has passed the asrama ; and tapas is no longer 
necessary or profitable to him, because what the 
ascetic has been striving for, lias been already 
achieved. Thus, the theory of dsramas , and with it, 
the doctrine of tapas , take on in the Upanishad 
literature a distinct ethical colouring. It is only 
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in the later treatises, that the separation between 
the last two stages is completely carried out, 
and the duties and obligations of which are clearly 
defined. 

It is in the Law Book of Manu (Chap. VI), that the 
formal conditions and rules of the ascetic life are 
set forth; they are largely and repeatedly quoted and 
amplified in the later Dharmasdstras. These rules 
were observed in the fullest detail. The rights 
and privileges of an ascetic life to the twice-born, 
the directions for their sacrifices, the kind and 
quantity of food prescribed for them, the rules 
lor begging food and the manner of eating it, 
as also subjects for meditation are distinctly laid 
down. 

A sanydsi is one who has cast oli home and posses- Sanyasi. 
sions. The name is applied to one who abandons 
or resigns, or one who retires from all worldly concerns, 
and is no longer bound to recite the mcmtras, and 
to perform sacrifices, but is obliged to read the 
Aranyakas and Upanishads. A sanydsi may have 
been, a married man, but there are those who have 
become so without going through the previous 
stages of grahasta (householder)”, and vanaprasta 
(anchorite). Only a Brahman has the right and 
privilege to become a sanydsi. It was subsequently 
extended to the twice-born, and finally all restrictions 
were removed. Admission to the ranks of ascetics 
was accorded to men of every position and degree. 

A brief account of the ordination of a Brahman is 
herein given. 

A Brahman who wishes to be ordained as sanydsi 
must perform the following preliminary ceremonies:— 

(I) doing krchcJira, penance, and the performance of * 
the eight sraddhas, namely, Devasrdddha for the Tri- 
murthis (Brahma, Vishnu, and Maheswara); (2) Rishi 
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sraddha in lieu of Devarishi, Rajarishi, and Manushya- 
rishi; (3) Divyasraddha, in lieu of Vasu, Rudra and 
Adityas; (4) Manushyasraddha, in lieu of Sanaka, 
Sanandana and Sanathkumara; (5) Bhutasraddha, in 
lieu of the five great elements, eleven senses and four 
classes of creatures; ,—Andajam (bom out of eggs), 
Swedajam (bom out of perspiration), Udbhijam, and 
Jarayijam ; (6) Pitresraddha for father, grand-father, 
and great-grand-father; (7) Matresraddha for 

mother’s father and mothers grand-father; (8) Atma- 
sraddha for himself, his father, and grand-father, 
should his father be alive. In each of the eight 
sraddhas, two Brahmans should be fed. He should 
perform the eight sraddhas either in one day or eight 
days with the mantras of his Sakha in one yagnapaksha. 
Then he should worship and feed the Brahmans 
according to the rules given in Pitreyagna. 

He should then offer pindas, balls of rice, to ^ the 
pitris, and gladden the Brahmans with tdmbula 
(betel leaves and nuts). After giving them presents 
he should dismiss them. After this, he has to perform 
other ceremonies for which he should pluck off 
seven hairs from his head. 

As he has again to perform the rest of the prelimi¬ 
nary ceremonies he should keep seven or eight hairs 
on his head, and finally have a clean shave of his 
head, whiskers and moustaches. After this he bathes, 
and performs the evening Sandhya with the recitation 
of Gdyatri a thousand times. He then worships 
fire with oblations of ghee reciting the mantras of 
his own Sakha. His food is confined to eating three 
handfuls of fried rice powder, and sipping water 
thereafter. He should maintain the fire, and seated 
on a deer skin, he •spends the night in the perusal 
' of Purdnas to avoid sleeping. Early on the following 
morning he bathes, and after cooking a few handfuls 
of rice on the fire, he should offer to the fire sixteen 
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oblations according to the Purushasukta mantras. 
After the performance of Aupdsana ., Agnihotra 
Vaisvadeva, and Stdlipaka, be performs the three 
homos (sacred lire— Brahma homam, Purushasuktha 
homam, and finally Vira/j homam). He brings them 
to a close, and throws the vessels into the fire and 
gives presents ( dakshina ) to the Brahmans as 
also to Brahma who had been invoked for the 
occasion. With prescribed mantras, he should 
attract Agni (fire) unto himself. Coming round it, 
he performs namaskdram to the fire. This is called 
Agni-dtma-samdrohanam. He then descends into 
the water up to the navel, and gives arghya (water¬ 
offering) to the Ashta-dikpalakas (guardians of the 
eight quarters). He then dispenses with Gdyatri , 
making Sdvitri enter into Vydhnti. Dressed in a 
deer skin or in a coloured cloth, he takes leave of 
the members of his family with appropriate blessings, 
and tells them at the same time, that he is in no 
way connected with them thereafter. Going to a 
tank, and taking three handfuls of water, he throws 
them into the air, saying that he has renounced 
all in this world. He says at the time, “ I offend 
none, I am offended by none.” He says further 
that he has renounced all desires, offspring, wealth, 
and even fourteen worlds, as also the vaidika karmas, 
dharmas as well as preshochdranam. Walking a few 
paces towards the north he meets his guru who 
salutes and blesses the sishya (disciple), and also gives 
him a kaupinam (under-gar merit to cover exposure) 
and kashaya vastram (an ochre coloured loin cloth). 
He then teaches the Mahavakyam (Pragmmm 
Brahma ( Rigveda), Aham Brahmdsmi ( Yajurvcda ), 
and Tatvamasi (Aiharvaveda). Performing ruvmas- 
kdrams to his guru he receives, the designation of 
Bhdrati or Sarasvali. Then follows panyanka 
saucham (purification of the body by a layman). 
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There is also what is called Yogayatti, which is 
giving the sishya a high seat, and by sprinkling 
water, pnja is performed by the priest with a blessing, 
that he can similarly prdain. The yatis and others, 
assembled there then perform' namasMrams to him. 
He is then given a danda (stick). 

There aie six classes of Sanyasis—Kuticluika 
Bahudaka, Hamsa , Paramahamsa, Turlydtlta and 
Avaduta. 

The Kutichaka is one who wears the tuft of hair, 
holy thread, staff, bowl, loin cloth and tattered 
cloth. He worships mother, father and teacher, 
and has potsherd and sling. He is one who is 
uttering mantras, who takes food in one and the 
same place, who wears vertically holy ashes as sect 
mark, and who has a staff. 

The Bahudaka is one, who like Kutichaka wears the 
tuft of hair, tattered cloth as well as the sect marks. 
He eats eight morsels of food by going on alms. 

The Hamsa is one who wears the matted hair and 
the three vertical sect marks, and eats food obtained 
by going on alms. He wears only the loin cloth. 

The Paramahamsa is he who is without tuft of 
hair and holy thread. He begs food from five houses 
in a day, wears one loin cloth, and sacred ashes. 
He has to give up the rest. 

The Turlydtlta is one who goes naked 'and may 
either take fruits, eating them with his mouth like 
cows, or may beg food from three houses. The 
naked man having the body alone, has the bodily 
actions quiescent like the dead body. Such a one is 
Turlydtlta. 

The Avaduta is he who without any rules takes his 
food to the mouth like a boa constrictor from all 
persons, without restrictions, except those of ill- 
repute and outcastes. He is ever engaged in the 
realisation of the Real. 
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The rules to be observed by the first three are the 
same as those for the orders of life from the celibate 
to the Sanyasi. For the nest three, they have no 
waist-cord, bowl and staff. 


* Nara daparivr ajaka-upanishad. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

RELIGION {contd.) —FESTIVALS,, 

FASTS AND VOWS. 

Festivals and Fasts—The. TJttarayana- and DakshinA- 
yana—Solar and Seasonal Festivals—Festivals in 
honour of Vishnu and Siva—Vratas of Telugu Brahman 
Maidens and Married Women. 

A LL Hindu festivals and fasts are of a socio¬ 
religious character ; a.nd tlie seasons auspicious 
and inauspicious for their celebration a.re de¬ 
scribed in the sacred literature of the Hindus. Among 
the former is mentioned (1) the TJttarayana or the 
northward progress of the sun, which begins from 
the winter to the summer solstice, i.e., ( Pushya to 
AsMda) ; (2) the light half of each month from 
new to full moon; (3) the month of Vaisdkha; 
(4) the Sankranti days; (5) the days under the rule 
of the Moon, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus, i.e., 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday; (6) 
the three and a half lucky times— Dasara, ( Asioija 
Sukla tenth), Dipdmli ( Kdrthika Sukla first), 

' F arshapradipada (Chaitra Sukla first), and 

' Nagapanchami ( Srdvana Sukla fifth). 

The Dakshindyana is the southward progress of 
' the sun which begins from the summer to the winter 
solstice, i.e., from Ashada to Pushya. The following 
are the inauspicious seasons: (1) the dark half of 
each month from the full to the new moon ; (2) inter¬ 
calary (month) or Adhika mdsa ; (3) the days under 
the rule of the Sun, Mars and Saturn, i.e., Sunday 
Tuesday and Saturday; (4) the rainy season, i.e., 
the four months from Ashada Sukla tenth to Kdrthika 
Sukla tenth. 
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It is the natural instinct of man to welcome with 
joy that half of the year when the sun’s warmth 
and the duration of days are on the increase, and to 
have a feeling of depression during the other half 
when light and warmth are on the decrease. The sun 
appears to be withdrawing from the world. The 
former is known as god’s day, and the latter as 
god's night. Further the 3un in his northward 
progress is believed to protect the gods, and in his 
southward movement is believed to protect the 
fathers. The path to the south is believed to be 
occupied by the spirits of the dead. 

There is, in the BUshma and Anvsdsana Parvas 
of the Mahdbharata, a well known story of the mortally 
wounded Sage Bhishma during the six months 
of Dale-shindy ana. He had the determination to live 
till the commencement of VUardyana. Though badly 
wounded with arrows, he lived till the expiry of the 
period, i.e., for fifty-eight nights, and just at the 
commencement of the Uttardyana he expired. As in 
the case of the sun, the period of the waxing of the 
moon appeals to the natural instinct of man as 
being a happier period, than that of its waning. 
After the full moon day, the moon gradually rises 
late, when the ordinary man considers it to be a 
moonless night, because he does not rise in time 
or until after he has gone to sleep. Manu says that 
the dark half is a day of the manes (the dead) for 
work, and the light, half a day for sleep. Thus the 
spirits are most active, and likely to influence men 
during the dark half, as the unlucky time. It is 
for this reason, that the season is set apart for 
the performance of memorial service for the departed 
during the dark half of the month of Bkadrapada, 
and at every new moon day of the month. It is 
said that the spirits of all who die go first to the 
moon, while those who die during the light half 
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delight the moon with their spirits.” Those who 
die in the dark half are sent to be bom again.* The 
Vishnu Purdna says, that the moon nourishes the 
gods in the light fortnight; the pitris in the dark 
fortnight.f Even now the Hindus are apprehensive 
of their death during the dark half, and feel happier 
as to the death of their relations in the light half. 
This accounts for the fact that there are very few 
festivals or holy days in the dark half of the month, 
with the exception almost entirely of those in honour 
of Siva, the terrible, or of one of his manifestations. 
The month of Vaisdkha, Smkranti days and Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays are said to be auspicious, 
while the intercalary month known also as unclean 
month, Tuesdays and Saturdays are said to be 
inauspicious. The four months of the rainy season 
are equally inauspicious. Ardhodaya is the occur¬ 
rence of the five following events at one time, 
occurring once in 25 years (sunrise coinciding with 
a new moon, the sun being in Makara, the moon 
occurring in Sravana nakshatra on a Sunday, in the 
month of Pushya). This day is said to be very 
auspicious. Kapila Shasti or the simultaneous 
occurrence of the six following events: the month 
of Bhddrapada, the dark half of the sixth, on Tuesday, 
joined with the Hastai nakshatra, at the Vyathipada 
yoga and all these must occur during the day time. 
The last occurrence was on the 12th of October 1912. 
The new moon falling on a Monday, Akshaya Thrithiya 
or Vaisdkha. Sukb, falling on a Wednesday, and the 
moon in the Rohini nakshatra, are equally auspicious. 

The sun worship was general during the Vedic 
period under the two names of Surya, Savitri or 
Savitar. A great part of Bhavishya Purdna is 

* KawsMtaki Upanishad. S, B. E. 1, p. 274. 

f H. H. Witeoa’ft translation, p. 303. 
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consecrated to him. In India it is now confined to 
the morning, noon and evening prayers with the 
recital of Gayatri by the Brahmans. At present, there 
are no shrines and images of the sun. But temples 
exist at Konarak, near Puri and at Gaya. The 
sun is also worshipped as Suxya Narayana. In 
Sankaracharya’s time (eighth to ninth century) 
there were six recognized sects of sun-worshippers, 
worshipping the rising sun as Brahma, the noon 
sun as Siva", and the setting sun as Vishnu. But no 
such division is known at the present day. 

Makara Sankrdnti is a general name given 
to the day on which the sun enters the house called 
Makara (Capricorn). The holy period is observed 
for two days. It comes on the 13th or the 14th 
of January. In South India, there is the cattle feast 
on the second day, when cows and oxen are washed 
and adorned in their best and then adored and 
sumptuously fed. The feast is called Gopuja, Mdttu 
Pongal or cow-worship. The newly harvested rice is 
cooked. A bath in the holy river of the confluence 
of the Ganges and Jumna or Cauvery with another 
is considered to be highly meritorious. 

Ratha Saptami. —This holy day falls on the 
seventh day of Mdgha or on the same day after 
the entry of the sun into Mdgha (Capricorn). The 
details of the rite are' too well known to be given 
here. The ceremony connected with it is believed 
to secure freedom from sickness or sorrow for the 
year. 

Mdgha Suddha Panchami, Mdgha Suddha Saptami 
and Mdgha Suddha Navami, are also considered 
sacred. 

Mddhva Navami— This holy day is observed by 
the Vaishnavas. 

Maha Sivardthri. —This falls on the thirteenth 
day of Kumbha (February—March), and is sacred 
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to Siva. This day is considered to be the first day 
of Yaivaswatha Manu, the first son of Vaivaswan, 
the Sun. 

Polika Purnima, Dol Jdtra or Kdmada.hana.-~- 
This is a popular festival in Phdlgun, and has its origin 
in the worship of the sun who is well on the north¬ 
ward course, and brings the welcome burning heat. 
Numerous legends are connected with it. Dr. Crooke 
says that the festival is very ancient, and has probably 
been borrowed from the aborigines by. the Aryans. 
It may signify the burning of the old year to usher 
in the new. The use of the indecent words might 
be to repel the evil spirits, who would check fertility 
in man, animals and crops. The indecent acts, horn- 
blowing, drum-beating or other loud noise are also 
intended for the same purpose. There is the burning 
of a bonfire on the full moon night after an all-day 
fast. A Kdmapuja by girls is performed on that day. 

Mahdvishuva Sankrdnti, the Hindu New Year.— 
Vishuva is the first point of Aries or Libra. There 
are the vernal and autumnal equinoxes when the 
sun enters the signs of Mesha (Aries) and Tula 
(Libra) in the months of Chaitra and Aswija. Both 
the Sankrantis are largely observed in Mysore as 
in other parts of India. The former is called Vishu 
Punyakdlam. It is the beginning of the agricultural 
year in Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore. Leaves 
of the nim tree are eaten on this day. 

Sri Pdmanavami —It is a festival celebrated in 
honour of the birthday of Sri Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu It takes place in the month 
of Chaitra (March—-April) on the ninth day of the 
bright fortnight, when the asterism Punarvasu is in 
the ascendency. Men of all grades and ranks observe 
the Vratha for obtaining prosperity, long life and 
wisdom. The festival is observed all over India, 
and Sri Rama is worshipped. 
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Chakra . Purnirna. —This holy day is observed 
in honour of Chitragupta, the chief accountant of 
Yama. He is believed to record the commissions 
of men to piinish or regard them after their death,, 
according to their merits or crimes. Various 
preparations of rice are made, and Brahmans 
are fed. - 

Yugadi Pandiga is another festival which takes 
place during the month of Chaitra. 

In the fhonth of Vaisakha. Akshaya Thrithiya, 
Parasurama Jay anti, Sankara Jayanti (festival 
observed in honour of Sankara) are observed. 

' Narasimha Jayanti.r—This festival is in honour of 
Narasimha. (Man-lion), the fourth incarnation of 
Vishnu, in which he killed the giant Hiranyakasup. 
The Sri Vaishnavas fast till the evening, when after 
worshipping god, they take their food. Jaggery 
water is distributed among Brahmans. 

During this month the birthday of His Highness 
the Maharaja is celebrated in the Chitra asterism. 
It is called Varsha Vardhanti. In Ashada, Suddha, 
Ekddasi, the 11th day after new moon, is observed 
by pious Brahmans. 

Karkataka Sankrdnti is the day on which the sun 
enters the house of Crab, when water offerings are 
made to the spirits of the dead. 

Gopadma and Jyostamba Yratams are also 
observed, being holydays. 

Vydsa Puja. —This falls on the full moon day in 
Ashad, when pujas are performed in honour of the 
Saint Vyasa. There is a tradition that the great 
Sankara is an incarnation of Vyasa. This is generally 
performed by Sanyasis. 

Vara Lakshmi Vraiam. —This is celebrated on the 
last Friday of the bright fortnight in the month of 
Ashad. Women worship the goddess Lakshmi, 
consort of Vishnu, for health, wealth and prosperity. 
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Naga Panchaw,i .—This holy day falls on the fifth 
of Srdvan (July—August) and is held to be sacred 
for snake-worship. 

Garuda Panchami.—This holy day is observed in 
honour of Raghavendraswamy. 

Apastamba and Astvalayana Updkarma .—This falls 
on the full moon day in Srdvan , and is a holy day for 
the twice-hom castes. Brahmans perform a kind of 
expiatory ceremony for the neglect of Vedic studies 
during the year. On the following day every 
Brahman recites Gdyatri 1,008 times. 

Sri Krishna Jayanti .—This holy day falls towards 
the end of August and refers to the birth of Sri 
Krishna. It is observed both by Smarthas and Sri 
Vaishnavas who fast during the day and worship the 
deity during the night. The Gollas (cowherds) obser ve 
this holy day in particular, because Sri Krishna 
is believed to be one of the Yadava community. 

Keddm Vrata .—Siva and Mahalakshrni are wor¬ 
shipped. 

Puja to Dhdnya Sanicara .—Brahmans are specially 
fed on this holy day. 

Amnia Vratam .—This is a religious ceremony 
observed by males only. It occurs on the 14th day 
of Srdvan . Early in the morning the Brahman 
priest performs a Kalasajmja by invoking the god 
Ananta. (Maha Vishnu), for which he is presented with 
cloths and money. 

Sulla Tritiya (third day after the new moon) is 
also observed as a holy day. 

Vindy aka Ghatuiihi or Ganesa Ghaturthi.—This holy 
day falls in Bhadrapada Sukla. Pvjas are per¬ 
formed for 22 days. Rice, cocoanut and fruits are 
given to daughters and relations. Ganesa is wor¬ 
shipped in the form of a clay figure, representing 
a fat human body with elephant’s head riding on a 
mouse. From the primeval attributes of this deity. 
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he seems to represent the harvest festival. There 
seems to be some connection between Ganesa and 
the harvest of the early crops. Owing to the un¬ 
certainty of the later crops for want of rain, it is 
important to worship the remover of the difficulties 
at this time of the year. It is said that he has no 
place in the Vedas or early Purdnas ( Rdmdyana ). 

Gauri Festival. —This festival is celebrated on the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth of Bhadrapada Sukla. The 
goddess is the wife of Siva and mother of Ganesa. 
She is considered to be the goddess of harvest, and 
protectress of women, and closely follows her son 
when the early crops are ripe, and require rain. She 
is a popular goddess, and yet she is confused with 
Duiga and Kali. It is said that she is the survival 
of another deity since the pre-Aryan days. 

Swarm Gauri Vratam or Gauri with golden colour.— 
Parents send turmeric and kunkum or two rupees 
to. their daughters. 

Navardthri, Dasara, Durgapvja. —The festival lasts 
for the first ten days of the bright half of Aswija, 
and begins at the time of the autumnal equinox. It 
is comppuuded of four separate feasts, namely, 

(1) the Saraswati feast from the seventh to the ninth; 

(2) -the Lolita feast; (3) the Durga feast from the first 
to the tenth ; and (4) the victory on the tenth. These 
four do pot become clear to the popular mind. The 
whole period is observed as if it were due to one cause.* 

Saraswatipuja. —Saraswati appears in the Rig- 
veda as a river goddess; in the Brdhmanas she is 
identified with vach (speech), and in later myths 
and to-day she is considered to be the patroness of 
letters, and the goddess of wisdom and speech. 
Regarding Vijayadasami, several legends are given 
to explain the origin of the festival. Of these, two 


* Vide Vol. II, pp. 56—71. 
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are most popular. It was the day on which Sri 
Rama propitiated Durga who, pleased with his 
prayers and offerings, helped him to kill Havana. 
The five Pandava brothers having completed their 
twelve years’ service in disguise unrecognized in 
Virata’s palace took up aims from their hiding place 
in the Sami tree, and proceeded to battle against 
their cousins, the Kauravas whom they defeated. 

Sarada Abhishekam.—A kalasam (a vessel filled 
with water), painted with chunam and decorated 
with mango leaves with the figure of a snake s 
hood at the top, is worshipped. Cocoanuts and 
plantain fruits are given to Brahmans. 

Lakshmipuja and Dipavali .—This festival is observ¬ 
ed for five different reasons, namely, worship of 
wealth, celebration of Vishnu’s victory over the 
demon Naraka; celebration of Vishnu’s victory 
over Bali; and the expression of brotherly and 
sisterly affection. It is also said to commemorate the 
crowning of Sri Rama on his return from Lanka. 

NarakachcUmdasi takes place on the night of the 
13th or 14th lunar day of the dark half of the month 
of Aswija, the condition being that at the time of 
sunrise, it should be Chalurdasi, the 14th lunar day. 
The feast is observed by taking an oil bath at the 
time of sunrise before day break. According to a 
popular tradition, it is the day on which the demon 
king, Narakasura, who was ruling over the kingdom 
of Pragjyotisha (Western Assam), was slam by 
Sri Krishna. The legend is found in the Purdnas, 
though there is no reference to the particular day 
either in the Vishnu Parana or the Bhdgavata 
Purdrn. The Dharmasdstras, however, state that 
oil bath at the time specified above is compulsory 
on all who are afraid of Naraka (hell). 

Balipddycmi .—This is a continuation of the 
Dipavali festival, and is observed on the first day 
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ofthebright half of the month of Kdrthika (November 
—December). In some parts of the country the 
religious ceremonies prescribed in the Sutras are 
strictly performed on this day. A figure of Bah is 
drawn on the floor inside the house, with five different 
kinds of coloured chalk powder; and the offerings 
are made to this figure by repeating a Sanskrit verse. 

As the verae indicates, Bali is regarded as having 
attained mdksha by the grace of Vishnu ; and people 
make offerings to Bali with a request that he might 
help them in attaining the abode of Vishnu. The 
day is also called Kaumudi, because of such offerings 
made by people on earth to please Bali. It is 
believed that the state of a person’s mind on this 
day will last for the whole year, and hence all are 
expected to be as lively as possible on this day. 
The Gujaratis reckon their year from about this 
period, and open fresh accounts on the DIpavali day. 

• Star and Planet Worship. —The Pole Star is an object 
of worship at wedding; Mercury and Jupiter are 
worshipped on all Wednesdays and Thursdays 
respectively of Sravana of which they are lords. 
Venus is worshipped on Fridays in Sravana. 
Sukra is considered masculine by the Hindus, 
and yet Sukra worship is merged in Lakshmi worship. 
Saturn is adored on all Sravana Saturdays with 
the object of obtaining wealth. The worship of 
Hanuman or Maruti, the monkey god, is becoming 
combined with that of Saturn. 

Rishipanchami (Seers’ fifth) Prdyaschit (atonement) 
Bhadrapada Sukla fifth. On this day and on Sravana 
full moon, stars other than planets are worshipped. 
In Vedic times the spirits of certain departed great 
seers of the earth are believed to have inhabited some 
of the stars, the most famous being the seven 
brighter stars of the constellation Ursa Major. 
Later, the seers became identified with the stars 
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they inhabited. The seven riskis worshipped 
are Kasyapa, Atri, Bharadwaja, Viswamitra, 
Gautama, Jamadagni and Vasishta; or Kratu, 
Pulaha, Atri, Angirasa, Vasishta and Marichi, with 
whom is associated Arundhati (the fainter star close 
to the middle one of the Bear's tail). Tins is a 
woman’s festival, and worship is offered to atone for 
unwitting sin communicated by reason of impurity. 

Vishnu and Siva Festivals .—Vishnu was originally 
a Vedic god. At a later date, he received the name 
of Narayana, an early divine name connected 
with creation. The epic poems became the Vaishnava 
scriptures, Krishna, the hero of the Mahdbharata, 
and Rama, the hero of the Rdmayana, were declared 
to be incarnations of Vishnu. Festival days are 
appointed in honour of the two gods, and they are 
observed all over India. The days in honour of 
Man-lion (Narasimha), Dwarf (Vamana) and Rama 
with axe (Parasurama) are much less observed, while 
the three first and the last two are ignored except by 
priests and the ultra-orthodox. Vishnu is considered 
the protector and preserver of men, beneficent and 
kind. The following are his ten incarnations:— 


Matsyavatara 

Kurmavatara 


3. Varaliavatara .. 

4. Narasimhavatara 

5. Vamanavatara 

6. Parasuramavatara 

7. Bamachandravatara 

8. Krishnavatara 


9. Buddhavatara 

10. Kalkyavatara 


Fish, Chaitra Sukia third. 

Tortoise incarnation, Vaisaka 
Sukla fifteenth. 

Boar incarnation, Bkadrapada 
Sukla third. 

Man-lion incarnation, Vaisakha 
Sukla fourteenth. 

Dwarf incarnation, Bhadrapada 
Sukla. 

Bama with axe incarnation. 

Chaitra Sukla ninth to eleventh. 

Sravana Krishna eighth. This is 
the only incarnation celebrated 
in the dark half of the month. 

Aswini Sukla sixth. 

Sravana Sukla sixth. 
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Ekadasi Bays .—-Owing to limitations of space an 
account of tlie Avataras and Ekadasi days is not 
attempted here and the reader is referred to the 

books dealing with them.* . 

Sim Holidays .—'The regular worshipped biva is 
the post-Vedic development of Rudra biva of the 
Riqveda. He has many of Rudra’s attributes. He is 
associated with mountains, blue-thrcated, clad m 
skin, and has a fierce and terrible side to his nature. 
Kudra was a storm god. He is believed to have 
appeared on earth in man’s form from time to time. 
His best known manifestation is that of Kalabhaira va. 
No such well-defined or well-developed theory of 
successive incarnations is known as in the case of 
Vishnu. The light half of the thirteenth, called 
Praddsha (late evening), is sacred to biva, who 
is worshipped in the evening. The dark half 
thirteenth is called bivarathri (Siva’s night) which is 
also observed as Praddsha. Both are observed 
throughout India. 

Every Monday is devoted to Siva worship by the 
orthodox. Women desiring children fast every 

Monday for a year. , 

Durqdshtami or the bright half eighth is another 

day devoted to Siva worship. . 

Skanda or KartkiJceya, the patron of war, is another 
son of Siva who is worshipped on Karthka Suhta 
sixth or new moon. He was extensively worshipped 

in ancient times. ^_ 

Tripura Purnima.—KdrtMka full moon. Lhis day 
is next to Sivarathri in importance for Siva worship. 

Kalabhairava is worshipped as a manifestation of 
Siva on every dark eighth, and particularly on 
the dark eighth of Karthika. He is believed to be 

Year and The Hindu Year. 
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black, riding by night on a black horse accompanied 
by a black dog. 

Festivals of Animistic Origin .—This includes 
(1) the worship of the tutelary deity, (2) animal 
worship, (3) spirit worship, and (4) worship of plants 
and inanimate objects. Each worship has a stoiy 
behind it. The reader may consult the interesting 
volume by the late Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte on the 
subject.* 

In all forms of Hindu worsliip, women play a 
subordinate part owing to their supposed impurity.; 
but they have their own forms of worship of female 
deities. They have the various vratams or vows for 
the securing of good husbands, conjugal happiness, 
for avoidance of widowhood, for birth of children, 
and for acquisition of wealth. An account of 
women’s religions practices is given below. 

Taken as a class, the Telugu Brahmans are very 
superstitious, and their women perform a very large 
number of vratams (vows). Those performed by 
Telugu and Kanarese women, both Brahman and 
non-Brahman, are dealt with below. A very favourite 
deity is Gauri in whose honour many of the 
rites noticed below are performed. These ceremonies 
give a vivid idea of the hopes and fears, the aspira¬ 
tions and forebodings of Hindu womanhood. 

The following ceremonies are observed by girls after 
betrothal and before union with their husbands : — 

Atlataddi .—This takes place on the third day after 
the full moon, and an early meal is taken before 
sunrise. The goddess Gauri is worshipped in the 
afternoon and after the presentation of ten cakes to 
ten matrons, the deity invoked is dismissed. The 
object is to secure a young and agreeable husband. 


* Hindu Holidays and Ceremonial#. 
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U'p'pu (salt), (TJppu Garni ).—This consists in 
making a present to any matron, of a pot of salt, 
full to the brim, at the end of the year, with a view 
to secure a long enjoyment of the married state. 

Akshayabandar (Pasupa Gauri ).—This consists in 
making a present of a pot full of turmeric to any 
matron at the end of the year, with a view to avert 
the calamity of widowhood. 

Udayakunkuma .—This refers to putting of red 
kunkuma mark on the foreheads of five matrons 
before sunrise, with the object of being always 
able to wear the same mark on her own forehead, 
i.e., never to become a widow. 

Padiharu Kudumulu .—This refers to the presenta¬ 
tion of sixteen cakes once a year, for sixteen years, 
to a matron. This is for the attainment of wealth. 

Kalika Gauri Devi .—This refers to showing to a 
matron, the antimony box, with a preparation of 
which the eyes are trimmed to give brilliancy, 
and wearing on the head, turmeric rice (akshatalu). 
The object of this is said to be to give sight to 
blind relatives. 

Skandanomi .—This refers to abstaining for a year 
from the use of arum (Amorphophallus campa- 
nulatus), of which the corns are an article of food. 
They are presented to a matron with a silver and 
gold representation of Skanda to be worn on the 
neck. The object to be attained is that she, who 
performs the rites, may never have to shed tears. 

Gummadi Gauri Devi .—This refers to the presen¬ 
tation at the end of the year to a matron, of a 
pumpkin in the morning and another in the 
afternoon, with a silver one at meal time and a gold 
one to be worn round the neck. This is to prolong 
married life. 

Gandala Gauri Devi .—This refers to the distribution 
of twenty-five different sorts of things, to be 
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distributed to matrons at the rate of five of each sort 
to each. The object of this is to avert evil accidents 
of all kinds, which may threaten the husband. 

Chittibottu. —This refers to putting the kunkuma, 
marks on the foreheads of five matrons in the 
morning, for the attainment of wealth. 

Salla CkvMa. — Rubbing butter-milk, turmeric, 
kunkuma, and sandalwood paste on the threshold 
of the door. The object is the same as in the 
previous one. 

Tavita Navami. — It is to avoid touching bran for 
any purpose, for the prolongation of married life. 

'Nallapusala Garni Devi. — It is the presentation 
to a matron of a hundred black beads with one 
gold one, the object being again to avert widowhood. 

Mocheti Padmam, (Muga Nomu ).—It refers to the 
worship of the same deity, and the putting on 
the forehead mark ( bottlu) to four matrons in the 
first year, eight in the second, and so on, increas¬ 
ing the number by four each year for twenty- 
seven years. This presentation has to be made 
in silence. The object is the attainment of 
wealth. 

Mogado Sellu. — The performer washes her face 
thirteen times daily in a brass vessel and offers 
to some matron, some rice, a pearl, and a coral. 

Undrallatadde . — On the thirteenth day, after the 
full moon, taking food before sunrise, the girl 
worships the goddess Gauri in the afternoon, and 
at the time of dismissing the deity invoked 
(vdydpana), she presents five round cakes to as 
many matrons as are invited. The object of this 
is to secure her would-be husband’s affections. 

Sravana Mangalavaram Nomu . — In order to avert 
the risk of all accidents, in the month of Sravana, 
the goddess Gauri Devi is worshipped and Bengal 
gram is distributed to married women. 
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Savitri Gauri Devi .—She is worshipped with the 
offering o>' nine different articles on nine different 
days after the sun has entered the winter solstice, 
the sign of Capricorn. This is also practised to secure 
a husband’s affection. 

Tsaddikutimxmgalavaram .—This is a kind of 
self mortification, and consists in eating on every 
Tuesday for one year, nothing but cold rice boiled 
on the previous night, and feeding a matron with 
the same. 

The following are some of the ceremonies practised 
by young women after attaining the marriageable 
age 

Prabatcha Adivamm .—It is to offer worship to a 
married couple, and limit the taking of food to a 
single meal on Sunday. This is done with the object 
of having children. 

ApadhaUm Adivamm . — This refers to taking but 
one meal on every Sunday, and making a presenta¬ 
tion to five matrons, of five cakes with a flat basket 
of rice, jackets, and other things. This is for 
obtaining wealth. 

Magha Adivaram —This refers to a total 
abstinence from some one article of food for one year, 
another the next year, and so on for five 
years; also limitation to a single meal every Sunday, 
and the presentation of cloths to Brahmans upon 
the dismissal of the deity invoked for worship. 
The object of this seems to be to secure reunion with 
the husband after death. 

Dhdppitti Adivamm .—This refers to abstinence 
from salt on every Sunday for a year, with a view 
to secure the longevity of children. / 

Udayapad/tnam .—This is to take, for one year, a 
daily bath, and to draw the representation of a lotus 
with rice flour every morning near the sacred tulasi 
plant {Ocimum sanctum), which is grown in many 
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Hindu households, on an altar of masonry. The 
object of this is to restore a dead husband to life 
again, i.e., to secure reunion in the next life. 

Krnne Tulasi .—This is to avert widowhood : 
those who perform this rite present thirteen pairs of 
cakes in a gold cup to a Brahman. 

Karthika Chalirividi. —This refers to the distribution 
of chalimidi, which is flour mixed with sugar water, for 
three years; in the first year, half a seer of rice, 
in the second year, two and a half seers, and in the 
third year, twenty-six seers, the object sought being 
to restore life to children that may die. 

Kailasa Gauri Devi .—This refers to grind one and 
a half visses* of turmeric without assistance in perfect 
silence, and to distribute it among 101 matrons, 
the object being to avert widowhood. 

Dhatrya Lakshmi .—As a charm against tears, 
matrons light a magic light, which must have a 
cotton wick of the weight of one pagoda (a gold coin), 
and of a quarter of a viss of ghee (clarified butter). 

Dhanapahlu .—Giving four different sorts of grain, 
for five years, to a Brahman, to atone for the sin 
of the catamenial discharge. 

Nandikesudu .—The distribution of five seers each 
of nine different sorts of grain, which must be dressed 
and eaten in the house. This is done for the 
acquisition of wealth. 

Niiyadhanyamu. —Daily giving a handful of grain to 
any Brahman with the object of averting widowhood. 

Phalala Gauri Devi .—This is performed by the 
presentation of sixteen fruits of sixteen different 
species to any married woman with a view to 
secure healthy offspring. 

Pamidi Puvulu .—With the view to avert widow¬ 
hood and to secure influence on their husbands, 



* One viss is a Madras measure and is equal to 3 lbs. 2 oz. 
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young wives practise the daily worship of thirteen 
flowers for a time, and afterwards present to a 
Brahman, the representations of thirteen flowers in 
gold, together with a lingam or panavattam (the 
seat of the lingdtn). 

Mu■pjxidimuthi Punnamulu. —To avert widowhood, 
calces are offered on the occasion of thirty-three 
full moons; on the first, one cake is eaten; on the 
second, two, and so on up to thirty-three. 

Munikartulu. —For the attainment of wealth, 
women light seven hundred cotton wicks steeped 
in oil at the three festivals of the full moon, Sankrdnti 
and Sivardtri. 

Magha Garni Devi. —The worship of the goddess 
Gauxi in the month of Mdgha will avert widowhood. 

Visnuvidia. —To atone for the sin of the catamenial 
discharge, food is eaten without salt on the second 
day after every new moon. 

Sokamvleni Somawram. —The taking of food with¬ 
out salt every Monday, will restore children from 
illness or death. 

Chitraguptulu.— Burning twelve wicks daily in oil, 
for the attainment of happiness in a future state. 

Sukravaram .—For the acquisition of wealth, women 
sometimes limit themselves to one meal on Fridays, 
and feed five married women, on each occasion after 
dismissing the deity invoked for worship. 

Saubhagyatadde —To avert widowhood, another 
practice is, to distribute on the third day after every 
new moon, unassisted in silence, one and a quarter 
visses of turmeric among thirteen matrons. 

Kshirdbdhi Dvadasi —Keeping a fast day specially 
devoted to the worship of Vishnu, with a view to 
secure happiness in a future state. 

Chinuku Dvadasi.— A woman takes a stalk of 
Indian corn fresh by pulling up, and with it pounds 
rice flour mixed with milk in a mortar. This is to 
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avert widowhood in this world, and to secure happiness 
in the next. 

Women who have lost children frequently perform 
the following two ceremonies for restoration to life 
or restoration in a future state:— • 

Kundelh Amavasya, (Hare’s New Moon).-—To 
give thirteen different things to some married woman 
on every new moon for thirteen months. 

Eadupukadalani Gauri Devi. —The presentation of 
thirteen cakes to thirteen matrons. 

The following ceremonies are often performed after 
the cessation of the catamenial discharge, to atone 
for the sin contracted by its occurrence :— 

Anminmuttawi Adimrom. —The eating of yams and 
other roots on every Sunday for three years, or, under 
certain conditions, for a longer period. 

Rishipanchami. —On the fifth day of Bhadrapada, 
to eat five balusu ( Ganthium parvifiorum) leaves, 
and to drink a handful of ghee. 

Gomaijani. —To eat three balls of cow-dung every 
morning for a year. 

Lakshavattuhi. —To burn one lakh (100,000) of wick 
lights. 

Lalcshmivarapu EJcadasi. —From the time when 
the eleventh day after new moon falls on a Thursday, 
to observe a fast, and to worship the tulasi plant 
for eleven days. 

Margasira Lahshmivaram. —The mistress of a family 
will often devote herself to the worship of Lakshmi 
on every Thursday of the month of Margasim, in 
order to propitiate the goddess of wealth. 

Somisomavaram, (AmavasyaSdmavaram).~A spe¬ 
cial worship is performed on every new moon that 
falls on a Monday, with the giving away of 360 articles, 
two or three on each occasion. This is performed 
with a view to attain atonement for sins and 
happiness in a future state. 
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are many ceremonies performed by women 
to whom nature has denied the much coveted joys 
of maternity. Among these may be noted :— 

Asvathapradakshinam .—In villages is often to be 
seen a margosa (Melia azadirachta) tree, round which 
a pipal tree (Ficus religiosa) has entwined itself. The 
ceremony consists in a woman walking round and 
round this tree several times daily for a long period. 

All Hindu festivals and fasts are of a socio-reli¬ 
gious character, and the seasons, auspicious and inaus¬ 
picious, for their celebration, are described in the 
Sacred literature of the Hindus. The two seasons 
into which the year is divided are TJttardyana 
and Dakshindyana, each consisting of six months 
determined by the movements of the sun. It is 
dur ing the Uttarayana or the bright half of the year, 
that most of the important festivals are held. 
During the other half, the worship of the ancestors 
takes place. 

There are also special festivals and fasts in honour 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. Among the Hindus, 
women play a secondary role in the performance 
of religious ceremonies. But there are forms of 
worship (■ vratams ) special to them in which they take 
a leading part, and men play only a subordinate 
part. The object of their special worship is confined 
to the attainment of happy married life, children, 
wealth, desire for the long life of their husbands and 
the like. 

The religion of the Hindus, especially that of the 
Brahmans, is that which is described in the Vedas, 
the Brahmanas and the TJpanishads. It is one of 
polytheism derived from nature worship. Gradually 
it became a philosophic and pessimistic one. The 
philosophy of the TJpanishads reveals but one existence 
in the Universe, the supreme Atman. The pessimism 
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of the Upanishads is intensified by the belief in the 
transmigration of souls. The doctrines of transmi¬ 
gration and karma exercise a profound influence 
on Indian thought. This philosophic side of 
worship was further developed into monism by 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhava. 

By a process of evolution, there has been a transition 
from Vedism to Neo-Brahmanism which is said to 
be the work of, or inspired by, the Brahman hierarchy. 
The Vedic deities became transformed into others 
with distinct powers. The Trini ty—Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva—and their consorts became the chief gods 
and goddesses for human adoration. Their sons 
also became the secondary gods and goddesses. 
To these were added the non-Aryan gods and god¬ 
desses. Further, two other religions—Buddhism and 
Jainism— had their profound influence on Hinduism 
which has become an all-absorbing one. Finally, 
plants and animals became associated with the 
deities and became objects of adoration. 

Closely connected with the worship mentioned 
above, are the fasts and festivals celebrated in 
honour of each deity. These continue all through 
the year. The deities are located in temples, and 
the religion is a socio-religious one. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 


Introduction—Toilet of the Corpse—Disposal op the 
Dead—Fear of the Spirit—General Attitude towards 
the Corpse—Mourning—Fasting—Erection of Hot 
or Mound—Purification—Funeral Feast—Food for 
the Dead—Funeral Customs among the Musalmans 
and Christians—Suttee or Widow Burning—Summary. 

S AVAGES all the world over are not conscious of introdto- 
the fact that death is a natural phenomenon, and TI0N ‘ 
that it must come to everybody. It is their belief 
that it is caused by some malevolent spirit that 
has not been propitiated with sacrifice. It is 
specially the case with diseases like “ dementia,” the 
delirium of fever and the like, which are all attributed 
to the action of some indwelling spirit. The belief 
is extended to epidemic diseases, each of which is 
due to the working of a special disease-spirit. 

It has been already said that death is also caused by 
magic.* * * § Regarding the origin of death, the best known 
story is that which is mentioned in Genesis : it is the 
result of man’s disobedience to the Divine Command. 

Mention is made of death in the Rigveda .f 
The Atharvaveda is full of charms to avert it. j 
“ Seven times did the sages keep out of death by 
effacing their foot-steps. From these accounts it is 
seen that they knew of only one kind of death, and 
that caused by old age is natural.” § According to the 

* Vide « Hasalar ’ Vol. Ill, p. 396. 

t Rigveda VII: 59-12; X 13 13-6 ; X 14-15. 

tA. V. i 30-33; li-28-i; viii, 2-17; XI, 6-11. 

§ Bloomfield, The Interpretation of the Veda. 
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Hindu conception death is to be avoided at night, 
in the dark half of the moon or again in the dark 
season ( Dahshmdyma )—middle of July to the middle 
of January—and during Jyeshta-panchami. A. most 
elaborate ceremony is performed to avoid such a 
catastrophe during these specified times. From the 
Vedic literature, it is seen that the allotted span of 
man’s life on earth is 100 years. Nevertheless, the loss 
of physical strength and the evils of old age are 
clearly recognized. 

It is a widespread custom to take the dying man 
out of bed and lay him on the floor or on husa grass 
( acymsuroides ). When a Nambudiri Brahman is 
at the point of death, his body is removed with his 
head towards the south to a cushion of kusa grass 
on the floor of the Thelckini or southern hall.* 
Similarly, the dead body of a Nayar is laid on a 
plantain leaf spread on the floor, f and while it is 
there, a lamp is kept burning. 

It is believed to be sacrilegious to allow the last 
breath while lying on a bed in a room with a ceiling, 
which is supposed to obstruct the free passage 
of the breath. This practice is observed by the 
Hindus all over India including Mysore. The reasons 
for this practice are not quite clear. It is probably 
an attempt to bring the dying man into touch with 
the earth, so that the soul may pass into the realm 
of the dead beneath. 


Toilet >nd 
Disposal of 
the Dead. 


In all tribes and castes, great care is taken for the 
toilet of the corpse. The dead body is washed, 
well dressed in new garments with the caste marks 
put on the forehead, chest and hands; for the 
dead must enter the spirit-world in the best array. 

*—t The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, Chap. XI, p. 266; Vol. II, 
Chap. IV, p. 91. ~ 




Among the Hindus both burial and cremation are in 
vogue! The well-known distinction drawn between 
Agnidcujdhas and Anagnidagdhas testifies to them. 
Funeral ceremonies, as mentioned above, are very 
elaborate, and passing from the Vedic times to the 
period of the Grihyasutras (collection of domestic 
rules), cremation is considered to be one of the sacra¬ 
ments. Special regulations are given for the choice 
of the place of cremation, which, in some respects, 
resembles the place of offerings to the Gods. The 
duly selected spot is purified, and a formula is 
employed to scare away demons or ghosts. When 
the soul leaves the body, it is regarded as weak 
and helpless, and therefore death rites resolve 
I themselves into tendence rather than worship. “ It 
is well known,” says Baudhayana, ( Pitremedha 
III 1-4) “ that through Samshdra after birth, one 
conquers earth, and that through Stwiskdra after 
death, heaven. On this day, I shall go to my father 
and fulfil the sacrament of the cremation. ’ The 
Hindu funeral services seem to fulfil a double pur¬ 
pose, both for the individual and for the community. 
In the absence of performance of funeral rites, 
the restless spirit of the dead is supposed to wander 
in this world chiefly owing to its inability to reach 
the blissful reabns. It is on this ground that every 
attempt is made to propitiate the spirit of the dead, 
and to prevent its return. Allusion in the Vedic 
literature to pour water, and to chase away the spirit 
is a strong evidence of this theory. In the ceremony 
performed before the presentation of oblations to 
the gods and to the manes extinguishing of lighted 
lamps (Rdkshogna) is referred to, ^nd this serves 
the purpose of the expulsion of evil spirits. When 
a man dies, his body is buried or cremated, but the 
soul always wanders in the vicinity. It is his ghost, 
and as it has no real body, it becomes restless and 
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uncomfortable with a desire to wander. It has also 
an insatiable desire to frequent its old haunts. If 
the funeral rites are not performed for a man whose 
death is not known to his relations, he becomes a 
pisdcha or foul wandering spirit with a strong 
inclination to wreak vengeance upon the living by 
many violent acts. To prevent the possibilities of 
harm from the ghost, an effigy is made and burned; 
and after this, death rites are performed to satisfy 
the spirit. The Brahmans, when cremating their 
dead, cry out “ Away, go away, O death; injure 
not our sons and our men !” (R. V. X, 18-1). The 
Brahmans and other higher Hindu castes believe 
that the removal of the bone and ashes of the dead 
and depositing them in the -Ganges or other sacred 
rivers brings peace to his spirit, and relieves the 
survivors from harm. The wide prevalence of 
cremation leads us to ponder over the reasons for this 
method of the disposal of the dead. The reasons 
for such a practice have been thus stated by 
Bendan: 

“ Cremation is the most effective method of preventing 
the return of the dead, and this dispels the pollution caused 
by death. It protects the body from wild beasts. It removes 
the deceased from the machinations of the evil spirits, and 
the process is a means of securing warmth and comfort in the 
future world. It eliminates the process of transformation, 
a process detrimental to the living and the dead.” * 

Burial among the Sudras and other low castes 
has also for its chief object, the prevention of the 
ghost from tormenting the living. The method of 
disposal is also supplemented by ceremonies to render 

* Death Customs, Chap. 33, p. 30. 

Of the two modes of disposal, burial is earlier and goes back 
to the Neolithic age. G. Allen : The Evolution of the Idea of God. By 
the introduction of cremation, the conception of ghost, merely suffered 
an airy change. He grew more shadowy, more immaterial, more light 
and more spiritual. 





the survivors safe from the spirit of the dead. Care 
is also taken to prevent the deceased from falling 
into the hands of an enemy, or being destroyed by 
wild beasts. The devices intended to prevent the 
return of malignant spirits are manifold. “ In some 
cases a cairn is raised over the grave, or as an addi¬ 
tional precaution, the excavation is filled up with 
stones or thorns. Sometimes when the grave is 
enclosed by a fence too high for the ghost £ to take 
it,’ particularly without a run. Such an enclosure 
has the additional advantage of marking the place 
as taboo. This was the origin of the stone circles 
erected round cairns, which subsequently developed 
into the artistic railings of Buddhist stupas.” An¬ 
other common method is to deceive the spirit by 
carrying out the corpse feet foremost or by a special 
door, so that it may not find its way back by 
removing the house ladder or by forcing the bearers 
to carry their burden at a trot and to change the 
place on the road. Special precautions are taken 
not to name the dead at least for some time after 
death, lest the soul might consider it an invitation to 
return. 

The methods of disposal of the dead are :— 

1. Cannibalism — no clear instance in India. 

2. Dolmens and other stone monuments. 

3. Exposure to beasts and birds of prey. 

4. Cairn burial. 

6. House burial. 

6. Disposal in water. 

7. Tree burial. 

8. Platform burial. _ ' 

9. Jar burial. 

10. Contracted burial. 

11. Shelf or niche burial. 

12. Concealed burial. 
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Among tlie very low castes and jangle tribes, it 
is believed that the soul on its separation from the 
body is a naked feeble manikin exposed to all 
kinds of injury until, by the pious care of its 
friends, a new body is provided for it. This often 
takes, as a temporary refuge, a hut, a stone, a tree, 
or a piece of sacred grass lest, the soul might abide 
in an animal or an insect. Among the jungle tribes 
the soul is ordinarily supposed to live in a tree. It is a 
belief which may have been in some, instances 
suggested by the habit of tree burial.* 

The custom of carrying out the dead body by 
some other way than that of the ordinary door is 
very common. The evidence of this custom is 
found from South Africa to the farthest limits of 
Asia, from the Indian Archipelago to the Islands 
of the Southern Ocean.f The custom still prevails 
among certain Hindu caste3 that when death occurs 
on an inauspicious day, the dead body is removed not 
through the door but through a temporary hole made 
in the wall. The corpse is carried out feet foremost 
so that the ghost may not find its way back to the 
house. In some places, the corpse is passed out in 
a sitting posture through an opening in the walLJ 
The Banjaras reverse the process; instead of the 
ordinary door, they make another entrance, for the 
usual way of exit is supposed, to be polluted by the 
passage of the spirit of the dead. A similar custom 
is found among the Maghs of Tippera. When a 
Brahman proceeds to the place of cremation, it is 
always the eldest son that goes first, and the youngest 
last, in funeral procession. But the order is reversed 
on the homeward march. 

* Vide Spirit p. 194. 

t Bendftn, E. : Death Customs, Chap. XV, p. 57, 58. 

X Thurston, E.: Ethnographic Notes in Southern India } p. 137. 






The spirit of the deceased is represented as thirsty. 
Among the high caste Hindus, a jar of water is hung 
on a pi'pal tree for the refreshment of the spirit.* 
A similar custom prevails among the Sauras. In 
Southern India, a small pit in a conspicuous part of 
the house is made and filled with water. Around it are 
placed a few green cocoanuts with their mouths open. 

Since the ghost is in a realm of the mysterious 
and uncanny, it is naturally saturated with danger. 
“ The potency of the mysterious, is the fundamental 
historical basis of religion.” f “ The very awful 
contact with the dead body leads one to show 
respect and reverence to the departed, to perform 
acts of service, and to propitiate the ghost. ” And 
wherever we turn, we see in society numerous 
instances of this conception. So long as the dead 
body remains in the house, neither the inmates 
nor their neighbours can eat, drink or work. The 
service in the neighbouring temple is entirely sus¬ 
pended until the dead body has been removed. 
“An examination of concrete material shows that 
perfect pandemonium centres round the corpse.” $ 
innumerable mourning customs, death taboos, 
purification rites, and various devices adopted to 
prevent the return of the deceased, point to a con¬ 
firmation of Marett’s and Farnell’s views. The 
universal attitude towards the corpse is therefore 
mystical and supernatural; and to the relations of the 
dead a separation from it is alarming.” § 

In Southern India, the sons get shaved immedi¬ 
ately after cremation for the performance of 

* Crooke: Popular Religion and Folklore of North India . \ ol. II, 

p. 61. 

f Thofcwell: The Religious Revolution of the Day y pp. Ill—122. 

X Kara ell: Evolution of Religion , p. 104. 

§ Bendan, E. : Death Customs, Chap. Ill, pp. 84,92, 94. 
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the funeral ceremonies during the ten days of 
mourning. Among the Kunbis, an agricultural 
caste of the Bombay Presidency, the male mournerse 
shave their heads. 

Many are the taboos observed during the period 
of mourning some of which are :— 

1. The use of leaves instead of metal dishes. 

2. Seclusion at home. 

3. Absence from work and all amusements 
during the days of mourning. 

4. Avoidance of betel-chewing and perfumes. 

5. Avoidance of sumptuous meals, (the object 
of seclusion is to get a revelation into the 
mystery of life). 

6. Fasting. 

7. Abstinence from sexual intercourse. 

8. Abstinence from eating meat and drink. 

Fasting. Fasting plays an important part in death com¬ 
plex, the object of which suggests an indiscretion 
for the survivors to touch food, until the deceased 
is properly provided, owing to the fear of its return 
to the old haunts. It may also be regarded as a 
purificatory ceremony, especially, when the survivors 
come in contact with the dead. 

Another object of fasting afteT death may be 
to acquire supernatural powers, for then the sur¬ 
vivors would be able to cope with many dangers 
which may beset them, largely because of the "ex¬ 
traordinary powers with which the ghosts are 
endowed. Food restrictions may be due to (1) pro¬ 
pitiation ; (2) the acquisition of supernatural 

powers; (3) the desire to avoid any possible future 
defilement.* 




* Bendan, E, : Death Customs, Chap. VI, p. 108. 
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the Chakmas, a bamboo post or other Ebeotion 
part of the dead man’s house is burnt with him. mouni 
T he Banjaxas put up a shed after death. Myasa on the 
B edas erect a flimsy hut for worship. Devangas Gravb ' 
erect in some places a hut of milk-hedge (Euphorbia 
lirukalli) branches over the grave.* Before the grave 
of a Devanga is .tilled in, a rope is tied to the kudumi 
(tuft of hair on the head) and brought towards the 
surface. Over the end of the rope, when the grave 
has been filled in, a lingam (phallic emblem) is 
placed so as to be above the head of the corpse and 
worshipped daily throughout the death rites. In some 
cases, a small edifice is also put up for future worship.f 
Bedas erect a mound over the grave.J Dasaris plant 
a tulsi plant (Ocimum sanctum) near the grave. 
Hallekars are buried uncter a heap of stones and Idigas 
do likewise. 

The temples of the Kurubas of North Arcot are said to 
be crude, low structures, resembling an enclosed mandapam 
(shrine) supported upon rough stone pillars. A wall of stones 
encloses a considerable space round the temple, and this is 
covered with small structures formed of four small flat stones. 

The stone facing the open side often has a figure sculptured 
upon it representing the deceased gauda or pujari , to whom it 
has been dedicated, and here periodically, and always during 
the annual feasts, puja is made, not only to the spirits of the 
departed, but also to all those who have died within the clan. 

It seems impossible not to connect this with those strange 
structures called by the natives Pandava temples.” They are 
numerous where the Kurubas are now found, and are known to 
have been raised over the graves of the dead. Writing concern¬ 
ing the Kurubas and Irulas, Mr. Waihouse states, “ that after 
every death among them, they bring a long water-worn stone 
(. Deva-kotte-kallu ), and put it in one of the old cromlechs 
which are sprinkled over the Nilgiri plateau. Some of the 
larger of these have been piled up to the capstone with such 
pebbles which must have been the work of generations. 






* Madras Census Report, 1901. 
t Thurston, E. : Ethnographic Notes, p. 136. 
t Vol. II, p. 223. 
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Occasionally too, tlie tribes mentioned, make small cromlechs for 
burial purposes, and place the water-worn pebbles in them. ' 
According to Mr. Grigg. some of the Kurumbas of the Nilgiris 
deposit a bone from the pyre in a savumane (death house), 
a small cromlech surrounded by upright stones, and bring some 
resemblance to the more ancient cromlechs found on the hills. 
“ These savumanes are said to have been made by their fore¬ 
fathers. The suggestion is hazarded by Fergusson, that 
the Kurumbas of the southern hills are the remnants of a great 
and widely spread race who may have erected dolmens. Writing 
concerning the Kurumbas or shepherd caste of Kaladgi, a 
correspondent of the Indian Antiquary , states that he came 
across a tomb only four years old.” It was a complete minia ¬ 
ture dolmen about eighteen inches every way composed of 
four stones one at each side, one at the rear and a capstone, 
The interior was occupied by two round stones about the siz^ 
of a man's fist, painted red, the deceased man resting in his 
mother earth below.* 

The sacrifice of a goat at the grave of the Vedic 
Indian and apparently burnt with the body was to 
permit it to act as a guide to the deceased in the 
other world. And the slaughter of a draft ox 
enabled the dead to have a means of conveyance 
en route to the region beyond. After burial, a cock 
is sacrificed so as to bear the sins of the departed. 
A male calf is made a scapegoat on the morning of 
the eleventh day after death for the purpose, of 
leading the dead by a happy road to the other world. 
The gift of a cow either a short time before death or 
on the twelfth day sapindikarana also serves the 
same purpose. In all these eases, we find not only 
destruction resorted to, but such is invariably follow¬ 
ed by other observances which point to the concep¬ 
tion of the dead. The fear of pollution deserves 
consideration. Here also the attitude of fear seems 
to be the paramount consideration especially to the 
spirits of the departed who are supposed to return 

* Indian Antiquary IV, 1907 (3) Manual of the fiilgiri Jjisifict, () ) 
Manual of the North Arcot District , 
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old haunts. The object of the practice of 
sacrifice of animals and human beings is to provide 
for the wants and comforts of the dead so as to pre¬ 
vent its return: and to afford companionship, and 
lead the way to the realms beyond.* 


Among the Hindus as the funeral party returns Pubifjca 
home from the cremation ground, a purifying ablu- T10N- 
tion is performed by all the relatives to the seventh 
degree and clad in one garment, they plunge into 
water, before entering the house. They must chew 
nimba leaves and step upon a stone. Herbs are placed 
upon the fire which is invoked to protect the relatives 
and likewise water to cleanse the mourners. The 
house of the dead is cleansed with water mixed 
with eowdung, and sprinkled with sanctified water 
by means of which it is purified. The same kind 
of ceremony took place among the Romans on the 
tenth day named Denicales fericB. Among the 
Romans also it was the custom of the whole family 
to undergo an elaborate purification to remove the 
pollution arising from contact with the corpse. 

The house which contained the dead body was also 
swept with, a kind of broom. 

The period of impurity lasts for three days in the 
case of some tribes. But it varies with the degree 
of relationship, and extends from two to ten days. 

This is supplemented by the age and sex of the 
deceased. In the Grihyasutras pollutions last for three 
or eight months. In later times, the mourning 
periods last longer. According to the Vishnupurdna, 
the time of impurity for a Brahman is ten days; 
for a Ksliatriya twelve; for a Vaisya fourteen; 
for a Sudra one month or thirty-one days. The 
higher the caste the less the inconvenience. In all 


‘ Sydney Hartand, E. : Primitive Law, Chap. IV, p. 85 , 
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cases before purification, shaving takes place fol¬ 
lowed by a bath, after which they are sprinkled 
with sanctified water. In some parts of Malabar on the 
fifteenth day after death, the purificatory ceremony 
is performed. Gingelly oil is rubbed on the heads 
and bodies of those under pollution. This sprinkling 
aud the bath which follows are supposed to remove 
the pollution.* On the tenth day after death, the 
sons of the deceased member of the Nayadi caste 
return home at the end of various other ceremonies, 
and cowdung mixed with water is sprinkled over 
them by their relatives, before which the floor of 
the hut is also cleansed with the same mixture.! 
The Mukkuvan (sea fishermen) corpse-bearers after 
anointing themselves with oil, bathe in the sea before 
the burial ceremony. After interment the bearers 
and the sons of the deceased bathe in the sea. 
Again upon returning home they are met by a bar¬ 
ber woman who sprinkles on them rice and water.! 
The death pollution lasts for seven days, during 
which the sons abstain from salt and tamarind. 
The Agasas of Mysore observe pollution for three 
days, but the chief mourner is purified only on 
the eleventh day. Among the Thiyans of Malabar, 
the pulakuli or bath for the removal of pollution 
is the final ceremony of the unpleasant consequence 
of death. Members of the family rub themselves 
all over the body with oil, and are sprinkled with 
cow’s milk and gingelly oil; after which they wash 
themselves with soap and bathe. Some, for want 
of means, keep a piece of cloth in an earthen vessel 
with its mouth tightly closed, and if funds permit 
take it out and perform the ceremony.§ The 

* The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, Chap. IV, p. 91. 

f Ibid Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 64. 

$ Ibid Vol. I, Chap. XIV, p. 270. 

§ Ibid Vol. II, pp. 484-485. 
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pollution or the impurity is then supposed to be 
removed. Both the barber and the washerman play 
, a conspicuous part in purification. 

Summing up the evidence,*the following seem to be 
the form of purification practised by Hindu castemen : 

(1) Bathing and change of garments; (2) Use of 
fire; (3) The use of cowdung and salt; (4) The use 
of rice and oil; (5) The sacrifice of certain animals ; 
and (6) Abstinence from ordinary pursuits of life. 

The spirit of the dead is fed on the third and Feasts. 
eleventh day. In the case of Brahmans and other 
higher castes, it takes place both at home and at the 
riverside or by the side of a tank. In the case of 
other castes and tribes, the relatives and castemen 
are fed on the pollution-going day. 

The soul after its separation from the body Fooi> fob 
is believed to assume a form which is as small as a THE I)BAI> 
thumb. Its throat has the- size of a needle’s eye, 
and it suffers from thirst which no amount of water 
can assuage; for the watchmen of Varuna, the God 
of Water, prevent it from drinking. It is therefore 
supplied with water and pinda offerings * for ten days. 

In this state, it is known as prela. It is seized 
by the dreaded messengers of Yama, who hold a 
preliminary inquest to make sure that the right 
soul has been arrested. If it committed sins, during 
its lifetime, it would have to undergo miseries in hell. 

From hell, it returns to the world, f 


* Vol. II, p. 484. 

f The realm of the dead is variously located in the west or the south, 
sometimes in the east according to the Kigveda, (X. 15, 7) which speaks 
of the fathers aruninam upasthi, in the bosom of the dawn. The dead, 
are sought for in earth and air, and heaven, in sun, moon, and stars, 
(in the last very rarely). Different views, originating at different times 
among different peoples arc ^frequently met with. All these finally 
emerge in the Vedic ritual and its hymns, (Hillebrandt, A : Vedic 
Mythology, Breslau, 1891-1902, III 414 ff.) 
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By these ten days’ rites and offerings, the spirit 
lias been enabled to escape from the same number 
of different hells, and gradually a new body with . 
all its organs has been created. The order in 
which the organs of this new body are formed is 
sometimes thus defined. On the first day, the 
dead man gains his head ; on the second, his ears, 
eyes and nose; on the third, his hands, breast and 
neck ; on the fourth, his middle parts; on the fifth, 
his legs and feet; on the sixth, his vital orga.ns; 
on the seventh, his bones, marrow, veins, and arteries; 
on the eighth, his nails, hair and teeth; on the 
ninth, all remaining limbs and organs and his manly 
strength. The rites of the tenth day are usually 
specially devoted to the task of removing the sen¬ 
sations of hunger and thirst which the new body ; 
then begins to experience. All the agnates 
offer oblations of water, tharpana, to the spirit of 
the dead. The house and the vessels which it 
contains are purified so as to remove the last taint 
of the death pollution; the fireplace at the ' 
scene of the obsequies is broken, and a handful 
of water is offered to assuage the thirst of the 
spirit. After bathing at a spot higher up the 
stream than that where the obsequies were per- j 
formed, the officiant and other relatives go 
homewards, first being sprinkled with the five 
products of the sacred cow ( panchagavya ), and I 
taking care to lay a ball of uncooked meal on the ? 
road behind them, so as to attract the attention of j 
the ghost and dissuade it from returning in their 
company. 

On the eleventh day, the chief rites consist in the j 
gift of a cow ( kapila-dana ) to the chief Brahman, ' 
and the loosening of a scape-bullock (vrishothsarga) in 
the name of the deceased. This seems to be partly 

a survival of the ancient rite of animal sacrifice, 

\ 
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and as a means of removing the taboo of 
death. It is released with the dedications: “ To 
father, mother, and relatives on the father’s and 
mother’s side, to the family priest ( PuroJdta ), wife’s 
relatives, those who have died without sons, and who 
have not had the due obsequial ceremonies performed, 
may salvation come by the release of the bullock.” 
At the present day, the animal is usually branded 
with the divine emblems of the discus and trident, and 
henceforth is allowed to wander free in the village 
lands. Food is again cooked, and offered to the 
manes with the invocation: “ You have finished 
your course, and have reached the abodes of bliss. 
Be present, though invisible, at this rite.” The 
general effect of the ceremony is that the spirit ceases 
to be a disembodied ghost, and becomes enrolled 
among the sainted dead. On the twelfth day, food 
is again offered, and water poured at the root 
of a sacred fig-tree for the refreshment of the 
spirit. 

The series of rites is often known as Nardyanxt 
Bali, or Vishnu oblation, and facilitates the release 
of the spirit. The soul of the deceased does not 
pass at once into the world of Pitris ; it remained 
separate from them for a time as a -prcta or a spirit. 
The dead man reaches the circle of water, and the 
manes through the instrumentality of Sapindi- 
karma. The grandfather now drops out, as only 
three rice balls are presented. As one of the manes, 
he receives his place in the ancestor cult, which has 
taken deep root in Hindu life. To feed the ances¬ 
tors, to propitiate or keep them aw r ay, and to sum¬ 
mon them away are the purposes served by the 
Sraddhas. The Sraddhas are performed either on 
special occasions or annually on the tiihi. To the 
former belong the birth of a son namakarana and 
other ceremonies, when the manes are spoken as 

24 * 
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“ cheerful 99 and are honoured in the same way as 
the gods ; to the second belongs the daily worship of 
the manes, that on the day of new moon ( Amavasya ), 
the monthly worship ( Smhramana ) the great offering 
of the manes, and the astaJca celebration with the 
anvastakya which coincide with the close of the 
year.* 

No Srdddha is performed for girls who die unmarried, and 
for boys only if they have not undergone initiation and investiture 
with the sacred thread. Special rites are performed in the 
case of those whose ghosts are universally regarded as malig¬ 
nant. Such cases are those of a woman dying in child-birth 
or in a state of impurity. Her corpse is generally anointed 
with the five products of the cow, sprinkled with water, a little 
fire is placed on the chest, and it is then either cremated or 
buried. In such cases, it is a common rule that no rites are 
performed until the ninth day after death, when, if the family 
can afford the cost, the ceremonies of the last few days, as already 
described, are performed. To these is added a special rite 
of expiation, which is intended to free the household from 
pollution. Similar rites of a special kind are performed when 
a man is drowned, dies on an unlucky day, or in the case of one 
originally a Hindu who becomes an outcaste, a Christian or 
a Muhammadan. In this rite, which is known as Ndrdyana Bali 
(oblation to the God Narayana), the Srdddha or expiation is 
usually performed over an image of the deceased, made of 
barley or some other grain. (Bombay Gazetteer , XX, 522 f.; 
Risley, op. cit. i. 266, ii. 191 ; Crooke, op., cit. i. 90, 210, if, 465.) 

The Srdddha is performed throughout India with more or 
less diversity of practices by all orthodox Hindus. Among the 
castes of a lower grade, the primitive custom of feeding the 
dead has been to some degree extended after the example of 
their Hindu neighbours. The main point of difference is the 
abbreviation of the rite, which does not extend over a period 
so long protracted as in the case of the orthodox, and the cere¬ 
mony is very often limited to the last few days of the mourning 
season.f 

The ruder tribes of the plains also do likewise. The beatified 
souls of men enjoy communion with all the gods. They are 
in rank a little below the minor gods and live with them. Every 

* Vol. n, pp. 480-487. 

t Jevons : Introduction to History of Religion , p. 194. 
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Evokes the deceased souls of the ancestors in endless 
array at every ceremonial, after invoking the minor gods. 
They specially remember those men renowned for great or 
good actions, as for reclaiming waste lands, for extraordinary 
bravery, for wisdom in council, or for remarkable integrity of 
life, They believe that beatified souls may act as intercessors 
with some of the gods. 

The custom of providing food for the dead prevails in all 
ages and in all parts of the world with rare exceptions. It is 
based upon the animistic conception of the soul, which on its 
departure from the body is regarded as a tiny feeble entity 
conscious of the same wants as those which are left in life and 
dependent till it attains its final rest upon the pious care of the 
survivors. The same belief appears in the provision of clothes, 
weapons, and even companions for the spirit in the next world. 
The last usage is illustrated by the use of Suttee, and by the mas¬ 
sacre of slaves and dependants whose spirits are believed to 
accompany the spirit of their master. The common explanation 
of such rites is that they are intended to make the departed 
soul so comfortable in deathland that it may have no induce¬ 
ment to return and annoy the survivors ; but this is not the 
only reason that has been suggested for this and the kindred 
customs of burying his goods with the dead man. Crawley 
argues that the practice is based on the dread, on contact with 
articles belonging to the dead which have become infected with 
the taboo of the corpse, that the idea of providing for the wants 
of the spirit, though often combined with the dread of taboo 
is probably later in origin. Jevons tries to establish a gradation 
in the class of custom. Originally, the dead were supposed to 
suffer from hunger and thirst as the living do and to require 
food for which they are dependent on the living. Eventually, 
the funeral feasts were interpreted on the analogy of those at 
which the gods are feasted with their worshippers. The food 
offering, however, enables us to date ancestor worship relatively. 
It was not until agricultural times that the sacrificial rite became 
the cheerful feast at which the bonds of fellowship were renewed 
between the god and his worshippers. It could not therefore 
have been, until agricultural times, that the funeral feast came 
to be interprebid on the analogy of the sacrificial feast. This 
he believes to be corroborated by the fact that ancestor worship 
dates from the rise of the family, a comparatively later institution 
in the history of society. The feeding of the dead is incon¬ 
sistent with beliefs of orthodox Buddhists, Jains and Lingayats, 
and cremation of Sanvasis. 
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The funeral feast is an extension of the practice of 
feeding the dead which marks the solidarity of the clan. 
The kinsmen enjoy a solemn meal in the presence of 
the dead. Jevons suggests one motive for the custom, 
that the feast which is spread with the dead man’s 
favourite delicacies is to tempt his soul to return. 

According to the Koran, every soul must taste 
death.* It is believed that the exact date of each 
person’s death is foreordained-! In the case of a 
believer, angels of mercy clad in white come and 
invite the soul to the rest which is with God, and 
the soul comes out with a delicious smell of musk 
which the angel sniffs with satisfaction; the soul 
is handed on from angel to angel till it reaches the 
souls of the faithful who rejoice and question it about 
those left behind on earth. But the angels of wrath 
come to the dying infidel, and his soul departs with 
a bad smell which disgusts, and they bring it to 
the soul of the infidel. This idea is elaborated in 
other traditions in which the soul of the righteous is 
said to issue forth like water from the skin, and the 
angel of death seizes it. But the angel in white 
snatches it from him and wraps it in shroud with an 
odour of musk, and conveys it to the seventh heaven, 
where the believer’s name is registered, after which it is 
returned to the body on earth to undergo the question¬ 
ing of the grave. But the dying infidel is visited by 
black-faced angels, and the soul is drawn out like a hot 
spit out of wet wool which sticks to it a,nd is wrapped 
in sack-cloth, smelling fetidly, and it is violently 
thrown upon the earth, to be examined by the angels 
of the grave. The body is treated with a ceremonial 
which varies little in different parts of the Muslim 
world, and is nearly the same for men and women. $ 


♦ in, 182 . 
t XVI, 63. 

| Hastings, J. 


E.R.E., Vol. IV, pp. 366-368. Herklot: Itlam. 
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lg Christians, the soul of the dead is taken 
to purgatory, where it is detained till the judgment 
day, when souls are judged according to the good or 
evil they have committed during the life-time. The 
good go to heaven and the sinful to hell. Prayers 
are offered on behalf of the dead, and the aid of 
the saints is sought. 

Widow-burning is the relic of once widely spread Sottbh 
savagery, which has subsequently become an ancient burning 
institution of the Indo-Axyan based on the primitive 
idea that in the shadowy life of the next world 
which is supposed to be more or less like that of the 
present, the dead chief or king needs the service and 
companionship of his wife or wives. In the Atharva- 
veda the suicide of the widow on the death of her 
husband is said to be “ an ancient duty.” * She 
ascended the funeral pyre, and lay by the side of 
her husband. As in the Rigveda, the widow is 
made to rise up from the funeral pyre, and is led 
away by her new husband. The ancient custom 
and the ancient duty of the widow to burn herself 
on her husband’s death has given place to a second 
marriage. In later times, this ancient custom was 
revived under the influence of the Brahmans anxious 
to obtain command over the property of the 
widow. Oriental scholars like Max Muller, Professor 
Wilson and others consider the text in the Rigveda 
cited as a religious sanction of the practice 
“mangled,” “mistranslated ” add “ misapplied.” The 
change of text is regarded as the most flagrant 
instance of what has been done by an unscrupulous 
priest-f 

* Lanman, C. R.: Atharvaveda XVIII, III; 2. Harvard Oriental 
Series, Vol. VIJI. Cambridge, Mass. 1905. 

t Max Muller : Selected tisnayn on Language , Mythology and Religion, 

1881, I, 335. 
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Widow-burning is said to be foreign to the two 
great epics. There is only one instance of it in the 
Rdmdyana (VII, 17, 14). But statements that it 
is the duty and nature of a good wife to follow 
her lord in death, can be found in both the poems. 
In the Mahabharata, it is said that one of the wives 
of Pandu, (after a lengthy argument with her co¬ 
wife) ascended the funeral pyre. So did four of 
Vasudeva’s wives. But five of Krishna’s wives 
burned themselves not with the soulless body of 
their lord but only later on, after a very bad ex¬ 
perience.* In the great war of Mahabharata, royal 
warriors and others have been killed, but no reference 
is seen as to the death of their wives. The few in¬ 
stances therein referred to must have been later 
interpolations.f The Mahanirvatantra most em¬ 
phatically curses the faithfulness of wives; every 
woman is a picture of the goddess, and if a woman 
in her blindness climbs on to the dead lord’s pyre, 
then she goes to hell (X, 79-80). 

The historians of Alexander found the custom 
prevailing at Taxila in the fourth century B.C. 
But the earlier law books do not recommend it. J 
Manu enjoins the widow to lead a fife of ascetic 
austerity. It may have lingered in the remote 
corners of India . It is said that about the sixth 
century of the Christian era, it was revived and 
recognised in the Hindu customary law. 

According to some authorities, death by self-sacri¬ 
fice occurred from early times in Aryan India. The 
Kslxatriyas in particular, the forefathers of modem 
Rajputs who are endowed with the strongest feeling 
for private property in regard to their wives, may have 
known it. % The glory of Sati, the meritoriousness 

* Sir Charles Eliot : Hinduism and Buddhism , II, 168. 

Vincent A. Smith : Oxford History of India, p. 666. 

Tod : Rajasthan, II, 102. 
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of the widow’s death and the way in which she 
shall burn herself are well described in Garuda- 
purmiasarod (X, 25-35). Throughout the Middle 
Ages, the custom and practice of the widow’s self- 
sacrifice held its own. It never prevailed with 
the same intensity everywhere. It was never 
popular in the Punjab. Nevertheless, as many as 
330 women were cremated with the corpse of Suchet 
Sing of Kashmir, and four wives and seven con¬ 
cubines perished with Maharaja Ranjit Sing. The 
rite was common in the neighbouring hills. But 
the real feeling was expressed in the touching verse 
of Adi Granth* the Sikh scriptures. 

“ They are not Satis who perish in the flames, 

(0, Nanak.) 

Satis are those who live with a broken heart.” 

It was never a wide-spread and well-established 
institution in South India. Pyrard de Lavel records 
the burning of five or six Brahman widows at 
Calicut. But this could not have been referred to the 
Nambudiri Brahmans, among whom the custom was 
absolutely unknown. Dr. Burnell says that wher¬ 
ever the custom prevailed hr South India, it was 
introduced by the Brahmans. In Vijayanagar, 
where numerous cases occurred, some archaeologists 
identify the cinder mounds at Bellary with 
these sacrifices. In Madura, it was only the 
wives and concubines of prinpes who immolated 
themselves. In Mysore Mdstikallus, memorial stones 
attest the prevalence of the custom. But these 
women maintained the tradition that it was right 
for the daughters of the old race to do so; and 
some Brahman widows followed the example. The 
rite was common where Brahmanism was most 


* Crooke, W.: Things Indian, p. 448, 
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powerful in Bengal, and along the Granges valley 
beyond Benares, as also in Oudh and Bajputana. 

They varied in different parts of the country. 
In South India wherever it occurred, the woman 
jumped or was forced into the fire pit,, in which her 
husband’s corpse had been previously placed. In 
Western India, she was laid in a grass hut with a 
torch held in her left hand. Along the Ganges 
valley, she lay or was forced upon the already 
lighted pyre. In Nepal, where the rite survived 
till recently, she was laid beside the corpse. A. 
pile of inflammable materials was placed behind their 
heads, and when these were lighted, both the bodies 
were kept down by long poles of green wood which 
were held and pressed by relatives on either side.* 

In Rajputana, Suttee prevailed to a larger extent. 
When the Suttee started on her death journey, a 
mark was made on the gateway with her hand 
steeped in saffron. These marks were after her 
death carved in stone. They still remain to show 
the number of women who devoted themselves 
to death. Many such marks are still seen in Bikaner, 
Boondi and Marwar. Barbosa reports that it was 
the common custom of the Lingayats of South 
India to bury the widow on the death of her husband. 
It was said to be a perverted account of the Lingayat 
custom brought to the West by the Arab merchants.f 

Primitive man all over the world has no clear 
conception of death. He believes that it is caused 
by malevolent spirits to whom prayers and sacrifices 
have not been offered. 

Primitive man believes in a continued life which 
undergoes three different stages of evolution. 

* E. Thompson,: Suttee, Chapter II, p, 29. 
f Crooke, W. P. Things Indian p. 461. 




In the first stage, the difference between life and 
death is vaguely understood. The dead are thought 
of as yet bodily living. In the second stage, death 
is recognized as a physical fact, and is regarded 
as temporary. In the third stage, the soul is 
regarded as distinct from the body; it survives in a 
separate and shadowy form, and in this stage it is 
believed to be immortal. 

The element of fear in the mind of primitive man 
arose from his belief in the existence of spirits or 
ghosts. From this arise all funeral customs and 
ceremonies for the worship of the dead. By a 
process of evolution, these beliefs are current, among 
the people of the higher culture, to which the 
Hindus are no exception. 
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OCCUPATION. 

Introduction—The Collectional Stage—Division of 
Labour—Hunting and Fishing—Elephant Hunting in 
Mysore—The Horticultural Stage—The Settled Agri¬ 
culture—Agriculture in Mysore—Crops and Cultivation 
—Principal Crops, Sowing and Harvest—Irrigation — 
Recent Agricultural Improvements—Land Tenures— 

Rural and Cottage Industries-Various Types of 

Basketry, Mat-making—Weaving —Pottery-Other 

Minor Industries-Rural Industries of Various 

Taluks of the State-Rural Industries and Their 

Decline—Caste in Relation to Occupation—Summary. 

Intro duo- rpHE term “ material culture ” includes technology 

..L and economics. Hankins divides the stages 
of material culture of man into five broad 
types; namely, “ (1) the collectional stage ; (2) the 
pastoral stage; (3) the horticultural stage; (4) the 
stage of settled agriculture, or of village urban 
economy; (5) the stage of commerce and industry 
or of urban economy. These divisions are not 
mutually exclusive, hut one merges into another.” * 
Instances to illustrate the stages of culture found 
among the various tribes and castes of Mysore as 
also of those in other parts of South India are 
given below. 

the coi.leo- The prime necessity of primitive man is food- 

Staqe! quest. He was a collector of what the primeval 
forests provided for him, and his time was mostly 

* Hankins, F. H.: An Introduction to the Study of Society: Ch. XI, 
p. 487. 
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occupied in quest of food. He had no tools at the 
outset, and his hand was the first tool. Gradually, 
with his hand he learned to make a number of tools 
to increase his food supply. The question arises 
“ whether the primeval phase of acquisition was 
accompanied by group co-operation and solidarity.'’ 
It is said that the earliest groups were very small. 
Since most of the food secured was seized and eaten on 
the spot, it might be supposed, that food gathering was 
to some extent an individual enterprise. Professor 
Karl Bucher calls this first stage in human economy, 
“ the individual search for food ” and his views have 
been widely accepted. Such instances are unknown 
among the jungle tribes of South India at present. 

Owing to her child-bearing function, woman 
learned how to glean a substance from a relatively 
small area. Her knowledge of vegetable life and 
of the smaller forms of animal life became extensive. 
Man, on the other hand, was privileged to roam 
widely. There was at no time a complete indivi¬ 
dualism in food gathering. Co-operation between 
the sexes and among members of the group was 
always necessary for protection and maintenance. 
Group solidarity is greatest when danger threatens, 
and even among the earliest food collectors, it must 
1 have reached a high pitch in the presence of the 
; large wild animals. Further, the family is an 
; important economic unit among the lowest savages. 
Men are required to play their part in the mainten¬ 
ance of women and children. / The moral code 
enjoins generosity, in times of food scarcity. In 
( fact, among the most primitive peoples, food is shared 
with any hungry person, even strangers to an extent 
that seems incongruous to our “ property-ridden 
minds.” Even at present, that liberality is extended 
to strangers and friends. 
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The collections! period includes hunting and 
fishing. Before the close of the collectional period, 
man must have considerable knowledge of plants and 
animals, as also great skill in hunting and fishing. 

In her exploitation of the vegetable world, woman 
at first took from the hands of Nature, those fruits 
and other parts of the plant that were ready for 
consumption without further preparation. “ At the 
next stage, with digging stick and carrying basket, 
she went to search out roots and such other parts 
as might be prepared for consumption by roasting 
or perhaps by boiling with hot stones.” Finally 
she gathered seeds of all lands, especially seeds of 1 
grasses, which at her hand were to undergo a multi¬ 
tude of transformations. Wherever tribes of man¬ 
kind have gone, women have found out gradually 
the main sources of food supply. The occupations 
necessarily grouped around any vegetable industry, 
were the gathering of the plant or parts to be utilized, 
the transportation of the harvest from the field to 
the place of storage, the activities necessary to 
change a raw food stuff into an elaborated product, 
and finally, the cooking and serving of the meal. 

It may be stated, that all these processes in savagery 
were the functions of women, and in their perform¬ 
ances they gradually possessed a multitude of callings, 
some of which subsequently belonged largely to men.* 

hontxno In a hunting community like the South Indian 
and Fish i no. ppj tribes, the conditions of life were not so favour¬ 
able to a high standard of progress in culture. 
Because, climatic conditions were unfavourable and 
the supply of water, food and the bare necessities 
of life used to occupy all their time. Where food- 
supply was abundant, little effort was required to 

* Mason, 0. T.: Women's Share in Primitive Culture , Ch. II, p. 15. 









secure a livelihood, and this afforded no stimulus 
to advancement. A very effective check on pro¬ 
gress was also caused by the migratory character 
of the hunting community, which depended upon 
either the seasonal movement of the game or 
scarcity. Therefore, their habitations were usually 
of a flimsy and temporary character except where 
the rigour of the climate demanded protection against 
storm and cold. As the number of individuals 
forming the group was, at the outset, comparatively 
small owing to a wide expanse of country required 
for the support of each member, the social organi¬ 
zation was loose, because the solitary hunter had 
not yet learned to appreciate the advantage of 
co-operation and subordination. Authority rested 
with the old men or headmen or sometimes centred 
round the skilled hunter. The culture of a hunter 
was generally of a rude typo, and his implements 
and weapons, made out of the materials existing 
within his reach, showed a remarkable capacity 
to adapt himself to his environment. The use of 
the bow and arrow was almost universal. The blunt 
arrow was used in many localities for killing birds. 
He had knives and spears in a variety of forms. 
Slings were also in use among them. It was not 
merely in the device of weapon that primitive man 
showed his peculiarly acute quality of mind. The 
methods and devices used in hunting, tracking and 
fishing showed a capacity for close observation of 
the habits and psychology of -wild animals which 
with steady ability was turned to full advantage. 
He also exhibited bis strength, fleetness of foot, 
capacity for flight, cunning and aptitude for con¬ 
cealment from the animal world.* * In the simplest 
form, the acquisition of animal food did not differ 

_J 

* The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, Ch. I, pp. 17-18 ; Vol. II* 
Bedas, pp. 224-227. 
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materially from the earliest method by which a 
primitive community procured its supplies of 
vegetable food. In each case, the process was 
one of simple collection. The pursuit of wild 
animals with the object of securing the prey hy 
tiring it out demanded exceptional speed and 
endurance, but the results were often disappointing. 
Primitive man, therefore, adopted other means of 
approaching his prey sufficiently to enable h i m to 
disable and kill it. Both tracking and stalking 
required highly trained powers of observation 
coupled with great skill to avoid attracting the 
attention of the quarry through its senses of smell or 
hearing. The habit of primitive man’s slow and noise¬ 
less movements through jungle and forest without 
disturbing even a twig, has been recorded. The hunter 
does not merely rely entirely upon his own skill in 
tracking. He utilizes the natural instinct, speed 
and scenting powers of the dog. Various forms of 
decoy are also in use. Very often, a wounded bird 
is fastened to a tree. It is then attracted by the 
cries. Sometimes the cry of the bird is imitated 
by the hunter. Another form of decoy is an 
imitation of the action of the prey or the bird 
or animal.* Snares are usually set in a path 
frequented by the game or at the approach to a 
waterhole. As Mr. Crooke observed long ago : “ The 
jungle tribes acquire a marvellous insight into nature 
and her secrets. His eyesight and power of hearing 
are wonderful. He sees or hears a tiger creeping 
down a ravine long before sportsmen will. Every¬ 
thing in the forest has a meaning for him, the grunt 
of the monkey as the tiger comes beneath his tree, 
the hoarse alarm bark of the stag. From the way, 
the vultures hover in the air, he will tell whether 


* Vide Kattu Majirati or Jaugal Jati, Appendix, 
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the tiger has finished his meal or tearing the carcase. 
Every displaced pebble denotes to him a footmark ; 
a broken grass stalk will tell him something.” 

Mention may be made here of elephant-hunting 
in which the jungle tribes take an active part and 
find occasionally an occupation. 

Mr. P. S. Govinda Row, the retired Deputy Forest 
Conservator of Mysore, mentions that the history 
of elephant-hunting dates in India so far back as 
2,000 years, and “ that of the various methods of 
capturing elephants described by the old Greek and 
Latin writers, as having been in vogue among the 
inhabitants of India, the khedda system is one.” 
The methods adopted in India for the capture of 
wild elephants are the following:— 

(I) Pit-falls, (2) Noosing or Maidan shikar, 
(3) Hunting with trained elephants, and (4) Driving 
into kheddas or enclosures. 

In Mysore elephants are carefully preserved by 
the State, and are sufficiently numerous to be at 
times a nuisance. The capture of a herd is a lengthy 
business, involving months of preparation. The 
preliminary beat occupies several weeks. After the 
herd is located it is moved very quietly, so that 
it may not be alarmed, a mile or two a day, in the 
desired direction. At Kakankote a sharp bend in 
the river with a low 7 sloping bank on one side and 
high precipitous banks on the other, offers specially 
favourable conditions for the operation. On these 
occasions the herd is moved into the triangle formed 
by the river, and its retreat is cut off by an army 
of beaters. The beat takes place at about seven 
o’clock in the evening, under a low moon hanging 
in the western sky. The beaters raise a pande¬ 
monium with guns, horns, drums, and bamboo 
clappers, drive the herd into the river bed and 
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light the jungle behind it. Escape up or down 
the river is closed by lines, of kumkis, or trained and 
tamed elephants, and the only way out for the 
terrified herd is up a ramp leading to the large 
stockade. Everything goes like clock-work; as 
the last elephant enters the stockade, the gate 
is released and the herd is captured. 

The next process is the drive of the herd into a 
small stockade, 30 yards or so in diameter, in which 
the roping up is effected. After being driven into 
the main stockade, which may enclose an area of 
50 acres or more, the herd is left for a few days to 
settle down. A ditch, nine feet wide and as many 
feet deep, has been dug all round; and an army of 
spearmen who relieve each other in watches, keep 
the herd from damaging the fence or the ditch. 
This is really the most interesting stage, for the great 
beasts are seen under natural conditions. Angry 
old cows who have mislaid their calves in the drive 
will charge at the spectators only to he pulled up 
by the ditch and an extraordinarily uncomfortable 
experience may he enjoyed in perfect safety. A 
herd previously captured is in readiness for roping 
up. The drive into the small stockade is always 
a ticklish business as the herd has lost its first terror 
of human beings and may give trouble. On one 
occasion one cow who had lost her calf, tinned 
particularly nasty, and as near as possible got a 
mahout who had fallen off one of the kumkis and 
only escaped being rolled on by crawling under 
a clump of bamboos. She was left to be dealt with 
later, and the rest of the herd was safely caged. 
The roping up is done with the aid of kumkis, who 
go about the business -with cynical unconcern. 
It is a remarkable fact, that the wild elephants take 
no notice of the men on the kumkis , whom they 
seem to regard as part of the tame animal. The 
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largest beasts are cut out first, and pushed and 
paraded, but the kwrnkis go up against the stockade. 
Men crawl out from under the beams of the latter 
and get ropes fastened round the hind legs of the 
wild animals, and tie them to stumps of trees 
left in the ground for the purpose. Stout ropes 
are then fastened round the chest and round the 
forelegs, if necessary, and the beast is then left to be 
led away later. The older animals accept their 
fate with resignation, but the youngsters protest 
vigorously, and their squeals and antics provide 
the comic element of the performance. The cap¬ 
tured animals are then taken for a bath in the 
river. One enormous beast that had been rounded 
up by himself, was suspected of having escaped 
from captivity. He would have been dangerous to 
the stockade, hauling the five kumkis to which he 
was roped all over the place. The wild elephants 
feed the twenty-four hours round, except for a 
minute ort wo of sleep at intervals. They show little 
of the loose skin of their brothers in captivity. 
Finally, they are placed in small cages or crushes, 
which prevent all freedom of movement, and are 
man-handled for months until the safety-point is 
reached, when, after the State selection has been 
made, they are sent down to Malabar for sale.* 

The migratory habits of the jungle tribes all over 
South India are no longer continued. They have 
more or less fixed habitations, known as hamlets 
consisting of a few flimsy huts put up wherever the 
supply of water is close at hand. They work for 
contractors in the collection of forest produce and 
for the Forest Department. They get their wages 
in money. Hunting and fishing form only their 
supplementary occupations. In Mysore, fishing is 

* Govinda Rao, P. S. : Elephant Catching, Ancient and Modem. 

Vide Elephant Catching in Cochin Forests. Vol. I, Chap. I, pp. 18-19. 
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confmed only to rivers and tanks, and tlie fishermen 
are the Bestas who use a variety of nets such as 
fish-traps, line-fishing * 

T his is a distinct type of occupation based on 
the cultivation of plants. It is designated as hoe- 
culture, garden culture and horticulture. The jungle 
tribes of Mysore grow small kitchen gardens around 
their habitations, and depend on the forests around 
for the roots, tubers and fruits. The garden culture 
is the commencement in the development of agri¬ 
culture, in which the garden supplements the natural 
supply of food. In some localities this grows up 
out of the hunting and fishing life. But much 
depends on climate and character of the plant and 
animal life. Gradually, an intimate knowledge of 
the plant life and of their habitat is acquired. 
And this leads to an elementary hoe-culture. 
Tylor says that “ where wild fruits are plentiful, 
sheer idleness and carelessness are the main causes 
of their indolence or social inertia.” 

It may be reasonably supposed that women in 
the hunting and fishing stage began the cultivation 
of food plants. They might have widely cultivated 
small quantities of plant foods, corn, pumpkins, 
yams, tuber and grains to supplement the main 
supply of food, in favourable localities. As primitive 
hoe-culture increased in importance, hunting and 
fishing became their secondary occupation to sup¬ 
plement their resources. This necessitated an in¬ 
crease of tools and weapons, as also methods of food, 
storage and preservation. During the hoe-culture 
period, most of the labour was done by women. 

It is said that the true agriculturists are com¬ 
pelled to move their settlements owing to the 

* The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, Chap. XIII, pp. 241-251. 
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exhaustion of the soil. For further advance, it is 
necessary to learn how to gather abundant subsist¬ 
ence from a given habitat so as to make possible 
permanent villages. This necessitated some im¬ 
provement in tools, and the method was the most 
important. It evolved naturally from the hoe, 
just as it had evolved from a crooked stick. It was 
only necessary to turn the handle about and fasten 
a man or woman, an ox, or a cow thereto. The first 
plough was of wood; in others, it had a stone blade. 
But its real efficiency was developed only when 
the cutting edge was made of iron. The plough 
indicates that the man rather than the woman became 
the chief cultivator of soil. The sickle dates from 
the Neolithic age. But those of bronze and 
iron were great improvements. These instruments 
together with cattle to tread the grain into the 
soil, made planting possible and harvesting of 
grain crops on a relatively large scale. There are 
five stages in agriculture: “ (1) the settled village 
life; (2) a plot for cultivation till the exhaustion 
of the soil, and then the choice of a new one; (3) the 
improvements in the methods of cultivation by the 
use of cattle and sheep to graze on the pasture to 
fertilize the ground for the next crop; (4) the division 
of the fallow soil into the field system; (5) the yearly 
intensive agriculture.”* 

It is said that the planter, the farmer and the 
gardener did not first appear. Their work primarily 
belonged to woman who was at first, a field botanist, 
and lastly a planter. It is said that the digging stick 
is the beginning of agricultural implements, the 
progenitor of the hoe, the spade and the plough. It 
would be difficult to find a tribe so low down as 
not to know its use. A patent-office examiner would 

* Hankins, F. II.: An Introduction to the Study of Society, Chap. XI, 
pp. 492-495. 
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declare that nothing could be simpler than to rub a stick 
on a rock to give it a point. Hardening this point m 
fire came later. This was the implement used by 
primitive man all over the world for food gathering. 

The peculiar situation of Mysore within the 
tropics, surrounded by lofty mountain chains which 
Sve it a temperate climate, gives rise to the forma¬ 
tion of a rich and varied flora. 

“ The forests of the country which form the principal source 
of revenue, cover an area of 2,975 square milesexclusWeof 
scrub iunale which grows on much of the waste land. They 
are roughly divided into ever-green and deciduous forests, and 
these are again distributed in three distinct forest belts of very 
unequal width and run north and south. These are the 
evergreen belt, the dry belt and an .intermediate one which 
mav g be called the mixed belt. The ever-green belt of forests 
is confined to the west, and includes the country in the W ^tem 
(rh ats and below them, extending from the north of aagar 
talnk to the south of Manjarabad. Its gi^vtest width whic 
is at its northern extremity nowhere exceeds from 12 to 14 miles, 
and at some points is not more than six. The tree vegetation » 
magnificent. Manv of the hills are covered to their summits with 
heavy forest, while the valleys and ravines produce trees which 
can scarcely he rivalled in India. In some parts the urniergnowth 
is dense elsewhere the forest is open, and on all^sides are tree, 
with clear stems to the first branch from 80 to 100 feet m heigh . 

“ The mixed belt of forest extends over the ^holc length of 
the movince from the extreme north of Sorab taluk to Bandi 
pur Tlhe soXh of Gundlupet taluk. It is very unequal m 
width varying at different points from 10 to 40 or 45 miles. It 
includes the |reat number of timber-producing State forests and 
large tracts of district forests of sandal-wood. In i, t are *® 
Kans of Sorab taluk and other portions of Nagar. The areca 
nut and cardamom gardens of western Mysore, the coffee plan- 
tat ions of Koppa and Manjarabad and the nch flats of Sagai , 
kIZt Tirthahalli, Cliikmagalur and Heggaddejankote are 
unrivalled The' division between this rich and pioductiv 
belt and the far less useful strip to the west of it cannot bejvery 
Sy defined The presence of a fine nandi and blackwood 
tie which grows abundantly and attains great size on the eastern 
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The eastern limit may be taken to be a line, which, commencing 
near Anavatti in the north, would run south-east to half-way 
between Shikarpur and Honnali; thence due south to Sakrebyle 
where it turns due east till it reaches a point north of Lakkavalli ; 
thence south through Lakkavalli and along the eastern crests of 
the Baba Budans to Vastaral on through Palya, and passing 
a few miles west of Arkalgud and Periyapatna, it turns south¬ 
east to Antarsante, and so by way of Kurnagal reaches Bandi- 
pur. The forests yield abundance of valuable trees and minor 
forest produce which bring a large revenue to the State.” 

Agriculture in Mysore, where irrigation is absent, is aobioultubb 
chiefly dependent on the rains. If they are sufficient 
and seasonable, it prospers; but such a favourable 
conjunction is only occasional. Wet crops irrigated 
from river channels or perennial wells, and products 
of the self-sustaining black soil, are therefore least 
affected by vicissitudes of the season. 

“ The soil in Mysore varies from black cotton to light 
sandy loam. A red-coloured loam, or clay loam, predominates. 

Differing from other soils of India, they are generally deficient 
in phosphoric acid most of them containing barely 005 per 
cent. The percentage of potash is much higher, averaging three 
or four times that of phosphoric acid. In the hilly virgin forest 
region in the west of the State, where coffee is largely grown, 
the percentage of nitrogen is very high, averaging more than 0*2 
per cent, in the surface soil and nearly 0*15 per cent, in the second 
foot. In the eastern portion of the State, where the land has 
been cultivated for a long time, less nitrogen is found. The 
surface is generally undulating (though flat in some parts and 
very hilly in others), here and there broken up by rocky hills 
and gravelly ridges. The annual rainfall varies from about 
200 inches in the Western Ghats to about 25 or 30 inches in 
the eastern part of the State. Excepting rice, coffee, carda¬ 
moms, pepper, arecanut, and betel leaf, very little cultivation 
is carried on in the forest region of heavy rainfall in the extreme 
west. The other part of the State, with a rainfall varying 
from about 20 to 60 inches, grows principally ragi, jola, various 
pulses and oil plants on the ‘dry’ lands, with cotton and tobacco 
in some localities and principally rice and sugarcane on the 
irrigated fields.”* 


* Iiice, L. : Imperial Gazetteer, Mysore p. 56 . 
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Cultivated lands are usually classed as dry kushki, 
wet tan, and garden tota or bagayat. In the first 
are raised crops which do not require irrigation, 
pair-aramba. The wet crops are those dependent for 
their growth entirely on irrigation, nir-aramba. The 
products of garden cultivation are fruits or drugs 
requiring a moist situation with an abundant supply 
of water. Gardens are of four kinds: tarkari-tota, 
vegetable gardens; tengina, or adike-tota, cocoanut 
or areca-nut plantations; yele-tota, betel-leaf plan¬ 
tations; and huvina-tota, flower gardens. The 
agricultural seasons are two, and the produce is 
called Kartika fasal or Vaisaka fasal according to 
the time of ripening. In the Mysore district, the 
seasons are named karu and hainu. In parts of the 
Malnad, the former has the name kodu. 

The farmer’s calendar is regulated by the 
rains that fall under each of the nakshatvas or lunar 
asterisms, after which they are called, flhe fol¬ 
lowing are the names, with the generally corres¬ 
ponding months:— 


Nakahaira 


Asvini 

Bharani 

Krittika^ 

Rohini 

Mrigasira 

Ardra 

PunarVasu 

Pushya 

Aalesha 

Magha 

Pubba 

Uttara 

Hasta 

Chitta 

Svati 

Viaakha 

Anuradha 



Lunar Month 

Solar Month 


Chaitra 






April 

Mosha .. | 

Aries 


Vaisukha 






May 

Vrishabha 

Taurus 


Jyeshta 

Juno 

Mithuna .. 

Gemini 


Ashadha 






July 

Karkataka 

Cancer 


Sravana 






August 

Simlia 

Leo 


Bhadrapada 






September 

Kanya 

Virgo 


Asvija 

October .. 

Tula 

Libra 


Kartika 






November.. 

i 

Vrischika .. 

Scorpio 
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Nakskatra 


Lunar Month 


Solar Month 


Jayeslita 

Mala 

I^urvashadha 

Uttaraahadha 

Sravana 

Dhanishta 

Satabhisha 

Purvabhildra 

Uttarabhadra 

Revati 


Margasira 

Pushya 

Magha 

Fkalguna 


December .. Dhanus .. Sagittarius 

January .. Makara .. G'apricomus 

February .. Kumbha .. Aquarius 

March .. Meena .. Pisces 


Bharani rai-n is considered to prognosticate good 
. seasons throughout the year. r This is expressed in 
the Telugu proverb Bharani vaste dharani pandudu — 
if Bharani conies, the earth will bring forth. The 
rains from Mrigasira to Aslesha are the sowing time, 
for food grains in the earlier part, and horse gram in 
the later. Svati and Visakha rains mark the close 
of the rainy season. Anurddha to Mula is the 
reaping time, when only dew falls. At this season 
the future rains are supposed to be engendered in 
the womb of the clouds. Sugar-cane is planted in 
Purvabhadra and Uttarabhadra* 

The absolute dependence of all classes on the 
panchanga or almanac is thus explained by Buchanan: 

“ Although, in common reckoning the day begins at sun¬ 
rise, yet this is by no means the case in the chandramanam 
almanac. Some days last only a few hours, and others continue 
for almost double the natural length : so that no one, without 
consulting the panchangadava or almanac-keeper, knows when 
he is to perform the ceremonies of religion. What increases 
the difficulty is, that some days are doubled, and some days 
altogether omitted, in order to bring some feasts, celebrated 
on certain days of the month, to happen at a proper time of 
the moon, and also in order to Cut off six superfluous days, which 
twelve months of thirty days would give more than a year of 


* Rice, L. t Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. I, pp. 101-102. 
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twelve lunations. Every thirtieth month one intercalary 
moon is added, in order to remove the difference between the 
lunar and solar years. As the former is the only one in nse, 
and is varying continually, none of the farmers, without con- 
suiting the 'panchangadam, knows the season for performing 
the operations of agriculture. The panchdngadavas are poor 
ignorant Brahmans, who get the almanac from some one skilled in 
astronomy. This person marks the days, which correspond 
with the times in the solar year, that usually produce changes in 
the weather, and states them to be under the influence of such 
and such conjunctions of stars, male, female and neuter; and 
everyone knows the tendency of these conjunctions to produce 
certain changes in the weather.” An astrologer (Kaniyan) is 
an indispensable person for similar purposes in the village organi¬ 
zation of Cochin, Malabar and Travancore.* 

The staple food-grains are: ragi (Eleusine cora- 
cana), rice ( Oryza saliva), jola ( Sorghum mlgare), 
other millets (Panicum), gram ( Dolichos biflorm), 
and other pulses. Oil seeds include gingelly {Sesa- 
mum) and castor { Ricinus ); the chief fibres are 
cotton and san-hemp ; among spices may be men¬ 
tioned chilli or capsicum, ginger, coriander, cummin 
seed, etc., and among miscellaneous crops—tobacco, 
mustard, onions, garlic, etc. 


sowing and The months for sowing the principal crops are 
Harvest. an j July, and November is the general harvest 

time. But the pulses avare and togari, which are 
sown along with ragi, ripen two or three months 
later. Horse gram is sown in October or November 
and ripens in three months. Of rice, there are two 
crops, the Kdrtiha fasal maturing in October or 
November and Vaisakha fasal, or hain, maturing 
in April or May. The ordinary sugar-cane is planted 
about April and takes twelve months to mature. 
Other kinds are planted in August or February, 
and require fourteen months. Cotton is sown in 

* The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, Chap. XII, p. 227. 
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June and ripens in six months, continuing to yield 
for four months, and the second year’s crop is better. 

Kumri or shifting forest cultivation is practised 
only by the wild hill tribes in the west and south, and 
is permitted in some parts under certain restrictions. 

Under this system, the jungle is burnt down and the 
seeds sown.* 

Agricultural implements in general are such as 
have been in use for ages. The principal new 
appliance that has been to some extent adopted is 
an iron mill for extracting juice of the sugar-cane, 
which has in many parts replaced the old cumbrous 
apparatus. 

The sources of irrigation are channels drawn from dams Irrigation. 
on the rivers, besides tanks and wells. The most important 
of the river channels are in the south of the State, connected 
with the Cauvery and its tributaries. Most of them were 
originally constructed centuries ago, but have been improved 
and extended. The water is let out according to the needs of 
the rice or sugar-cane crops, and confined to the proper seasons 
for them. To put an end to complaint of unequal distribution, 
the management of the river channels in the irrigation season 
was in 1888 put under the Amildars of the taluks through which 
they run, and the hot season supply to sugar-cane and garden 
tracts was arranged to be given at fixed assessment which includes 
the full value imparted by soil and water combined. The valuation 
of the channel water supply is determined on the basis of quantity, 
duration and facility, according to the established capacity of 
each channel. The supply of water from tanks is similarly 
regulated. The receipts from river-fed channels in 1903-04 
amounted to 6 J lakhs, and the net profits to 5 lakhs. The best 
wells are those throughout the north-east, fed by tcdaparigis or 
spring-heads. The water is raised either by theydta or by the 
kapile. The former, also known as picoitah, is a lever with an 
iron bucket attached at the water-end by a bamboo rod. The 
lever is weighted at one end with stones or else raised and de¬ 
pressed by a man standing on it near the fulcrum post. The 
kapile has an inclined plane or ramp down which bullocks 
draw a stout rope attached to a large leathern bucket. 

* Rice, L. : In% (rial Gazetteer, Mysore, pp. 65-56, Vide VoL II, 
pp. 80*84. 
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“ Considerable attention has been paid to the 
improvement of irrigation during the past ten years. 
A sum of Rs. 227 lakhs is spent on important 
irrigation works including Rs. 178 lakhs on the 
Krishnarajasagara Dam Works, the Irwin Canal 
and other allied works. There were other works 
also which were either completed or were in pro¬ 
gress, namely, a reservoir across the Kumudvati 
river near Ajjampur, Sowlanga tank and an anicut 
across the Bhadra at Gopalfall in the Shimoga 
district, and the repairs of numerous large tanks 
in the various parts of the State. All these have 
brought a very large additional area under cultivation. 
It is recorded in 1931, that the total irrigated area 
is 1,109,696 acres, and this shows the largest increase 
of 25 per cent during the past ten years. Thus more 
land is brought under cultivation, and the area under 
irrigation also has increased, and along with it 
various other improvements were also introduced. 
The Department of Agriculture has been conducting 
investigations into the quality of seed, and trying 
to substitute better seed within the reach of agri¬ 
culturists. More attention was paid to the quality 
and distribution of manure. The Department of 
Animal Husbandry and the Veterinary Department 
have been trying to improve the breed. of cattle, 
and reduce the loss by disease. The village pan- 
chayets and local bodies have been getting good 
bulis by the help of the Agricultural Department, 
for serving cows in other localities. Efforts are 
being made to introduce improved agricultural 
implements preferably such that local organizations 
can provide the requisite supplies. Co-operative 
Societies are formed to provide agriculturists 
with some kind of credit facilities, hor relieving 
the debt of larger magnitude, a Land Mortgage 
Bank has been introduced, and Agricultural Debt 
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Regulation has been passed. The resources of the 
b orest Department are placed at the disposal of the 
agriculturist, much more easily than before, and graz¬ 
ing in State forests is allowed as soon as other resources 
fail. Rural health conditions are being investigated 
by the Department of Health. Malaria and Hook¬ 
worm receive special attention. Medical aid is 
provided in rural parts.”* 

" The land tenures in the State are Siriar or State and inam. Land 
Ine former are field under the raiyativari or individual tenure on Tenures. 
payment of kandayam or fixed money assessment settled for 
thirty years. Kandayam lands are held direct from the State 
on annual leases, but the assessment is not generally altered 
or raised during the period for which it is fixed. The ordinary 
rates of assessment apply to the whole extent of the raiyat’s 
holding and not to the area actually cultivated, as he has rights 
to a certain extent over included waste. Remission of assessment 
is not given m individual cases; but where there is general loss 
ox crop in a locality, and consequent distress, remission may be 
granted as a measure of relief.” 

i j 2 ' Ba %*y* Lands These are such wet and garden Batayc 

lands situated under artificial reservoirs and canals as are culti- Lands. 
vated by the raiyats on the condition of the produce being divided 
into certain proportions between them and the Government. 

In former times this was a favourite tenure with the cultivators 
as they were responsible for any money payments, their gains 
depending entirely on the state of the crop and the value of the 
yield. The extent of batayi land has been greatly diminished 
ot late years bv its conversion into kandayam tenure- but 
though the Government no longer shares the crop with tho 
actual cultivator, a class of middlemen has risen who take on lease 
the assessed land from the Government and sublet it to raiyats 
on batayi. Garden lands are very seldom held under this tenure. 

3. “ Kayumgutta—The term is applied to certain villages, Kaycm- 
wlnch having declined in their revenues or become depopulated gutta. 
and waste were given by the Government to applicants on 
fixed money rents for ever. The amount determined upon 


* Census of India, 1931, VoL XXV, Mysore, Part I, pp. 15-16. 
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was generally the ancient beriz ; such, of these as have fallen 
into the hands of improving capitalists have become valuable 
property. In the early part of the last century even flourishing 
villages were granted to court favourites on this tenure, and 
some of the valuable lands were thus held. 

4. Jodi villages and lands are those which were granted 
originally by Governments to Brahmans, Jangamas and other 
holy persons and establishments, as also to builders of chairams, 
planters of topes or trees and upon lighter assessment than the 
old recorded valuation. 

5. Shrayam ,—The term is applied to such lands as are 
granted to individuals undertaking to reclaim them from waste 
lands and bring them under cultivation upon progressively 
increasing rates. They are free of assessment for the first year, 
and the demand increases thereafter yearly from one quarter to 
full rates in the fourth or the fifth year. For the planting of 
timber, fruit and fuel trees, unassessed waste or dry lands, 
if unoccupied for ten years consecutively, are granted free of 
assessment for eight years, then rising by quarter rate to full 
assessment in twelve years. 

6. Inam tenure .—The conditions on which inam tenures 
are held vary very much. Borne are free of all demands, while 
in others the usual assessment is reduced. The grants differed 
in origin according to the gifts made to Brahmans for religious 
or charitable purposes, to village servants for maintenance or 
construction of tanks, wells or otherwise. 

Besides these prevailing tenures, there are others which may 
be men tioned. In former times tanks were frequently constructed 
by private individuals to whom one-fourth, in some places, and in 
others one-fifth of the land, was granted rent free, on condition 
that they should keep them in repair. These canks are called 
Kodayi hare, and the persons holding the land are called Kodaxji 
inamdars . There is a considerable extent of land under garden 
cultivation in Turnkur, Shimoga, Kadur, Hassan a$d Mysore, 
where areca-nut and cocoanuts are grown in large quantities. 
Areca-nuts, grown in Shimoga and Kadur districts, are noted for 
their superior flavour, and are exported in large quantities.' 4 

Many forms of technique are used in the process 
of combining different materials into one composite 

* Rice, L. : Imperial Gazetteer, Mysore and Ooorg, pp. 79-82. 
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'wnirole. The outstanding types are cording or 
strapping, sewing, basketry, weaving, network and 
gluing. The process of cording is extensively used 
by peoples all over the world. All ma nner of animal 
and vegetable materials such as strips of hide or 
leather, sinews, stems of climbing plants, pliant twigs, 
bast, and strips of bark are used for this purpose. 

Twisted cords, and threads of vegetable fibre or 
animal sinews are also extensively used. In the 
process of sewing or stitching, a needle or an awl, or 
a drill in the case of harder materials is used to 
pierce the edges of the materials and to sew them 
together. The spindle is used in making threads of 
cotton or wool. These play an important part even 
now in primitive industries.* 

The term " basketry ’ includes all kinds of woven Baskktry. 
vessels in which the materials are not spun ; but 
there is a class of flat textile made precisely after 
the same fashions as basketry, commonly designated 
matting. Basketry and matting together constitute 
a most important division of savage invention. 

They are the chief art that is more beautiful among 
the civilized. “ Enlightened nations express their 
aesthetic conceptions in lace and embroideries.” 

The savage woman gives vent to her sense of beauty 
in basketry, f 

There are four real different types of plate work Various 


or basketry. 


Types or 
Baskethy. 


I “ Two sets of strips at right angles to each other are 
plated together in such a way that the strips of the one set pass 
over a certain number of those of the other set so that the meshes 
running in the same direction project one above another in the 
form of steps. Usually the number of strips thus crossed is 

* Max Schmidt: The.\ Primitive Races of Mankind, pp. 130. 
f Mason, 0. T. : The Origins of Invention, Chap. VII, pp. 228 • Smith' 
soaian Report 1883, Part II, pp. 291-306. 
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“ chequer-work ” or “ chess-board pattern.” But seeing that 
the difference between the one mesh and two or three mesh 
style is solely a difference of external structure it is better 
to classify all the three under one type. A suitable name would 
be “ steps and stairs style.” * 

2. “ In the second style of basket work a number of rods, 
leaf stems, wisps of grass, palm fibres or bunches of threads 
are laid parallel and fastened together in such a way that a 
double or sometimes a triple thread is run continuously or 
repeatedly through a hole, so that the two strands of the double 
thread at each turn encircle one of the rods or wisps. As the 
double thread is the most important feature in this style of 
plating, it may be called double thread basketry. This style 
which is very widely distributed over the world is mainly used 
in making mats of all kinds as hammocks, baskets, mosquito 
nets and numerous other articles of that sort.f 

3. “A third style of basketry is that in which two sets 
of strips cross each other in various* directions and are 
intersected with a third set running in a different direction so 
that they are conjoined, both with each other and with this last 
set. The best name for this style is the “ cane chair ” style. 

Baskets are frequently plated in this way; but it is mostly 
used to make wicker cases for other objects such as pumpkin 
skins. 

4. “ The fourth style of basketry is a kind of coiled work 
in which the coils of a spiral of vast strips of cane or other similar 
material start from the centre of the basket bottom and are 

•joined together by a plating strip. This .strip is coiled, con¬ 
tinuously round two successive coils of the spiral.f This style 
which is used in all the types that Mason included under the 
name of coiled work is usually called spiral-roll work and has 
many points of resemblance to net work; { 

The most simple and rudimentary specimen of this wattling 
fence in which two pieces are woven among a row of stakes and 
twisted into a two-ply rope at the same time. In basketry this 
is called twined weaving. Two weft-fillets or twigs are carried 
along at the same time between the warp elements, only they 
alternate in passing each other above and below so as to make 
a twine. If all the warp sticks are pulled out these two weft 
strands would be twined together, as in a two-ply thread con¬ 
tinuously from beginning to end. If the elements or whole 


* Max Schmidt: The Primitive Paces of Mankind L p. 131. 
t —t MM, pp. 130-133. 
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are split osier or other twigs, the work will be open and strong. 
If they are of fine root, or grass, or bast or spun thread, 
or yarn, the work will be fine and close like cloth, and will hold 
water. Fences of this type are seen enclosing paddy flats in the 
hilly tracts of Mysore, Malabar and Cochin.* * * § 

Mat-making is like basketry. The warp-threads are set 
up in a frame, and the weft is wrought in by twisted work, 
by Twine work, after the manner of tapestry work. All oyer 
the world, cloth and matting were thus produced. Mat-making 
art is hand-weaving without any frame or machinery.f 

Closely connected with basketry is weaving which is truly 
another form of it. It is therefore necessary to understand 
clearly the principle that distinguishes the two techniques from 
each other. The intermediate stages between the two are to 
be found in the “ one mesh steps-and-stairs ” basketry, but in 
certain types of the double thread, style, it runs alternately 
.from right to left through, the series of plaiting strips which 
correspond to the warp in weaving. The details of the technique 
are somewhat complicated, and can only be referred to the chief 
features of the process. In the first place, a number of threads 
called the warp are stretched parallel to each other on an appa¬ 
ratus called loom, of which there are two varieties a vertical 
and a horizontal one. In the simplest arrangement of the 
warp, a thread is wound continuously round fixed rods at some 
distance apart, so that a row of parallel threads is formed on 
the front side, and another row on the rear side between the 
rods. Space forbids any detailed description of the art.J 

The decoration of basketry and textiles is after all a kind 
of chess playing. Bach stitch is restricted to a definite area, and 
if the maker is skilful, the area will be definitely small. 
The decoration of basketry is the development of geometry, 
producing straight lines on wallets and curved lines on true 
baskets and jars. These lead to the formation of triangles, 
rectangles and polygons of every sort to everything that can be 
made out of dots and small figures. Basket-making also intro¬ 
duces and keeps before the mind the elements of arithmetic. 
It would be very difficult to find another savage occupation 
which exacted so extended an account and such ready use of 
figures. The basket-maker must hold iu her memory and count 
in a twinkle any number of stitches, certainly up to twenty.§ 

* Mason, O. T.; Origins of Invention , Chap. VII, pp. 228, 239-240. 

f Vide Vol. II, 286, Vol. Ill, 136, Vol. IV, 480. 

J Vide Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. II,‘p. 380. 

§ Mason, O. T.: Origin of Invention , Chap. WI, p. 263. 
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The colouring of textiles, both basketry and weaving, is 
an ancient art. In the first place, nature assisted the weaver 
by supplying brown, black, red, green, yellow filaments in a 
multitude of shades. The rest is the art of invention. Some 
vegetable substances assume new colours when buried in marshy 
places. Many are the indigenous methods of producing different 
colours, but everybody knows that vegetable dyes need the 
addition of a mordant to make the colours adhere. This part 
of the art was worked out in savagery. 

“ The true textile,” says Mason, “ begins with spinning or 
the making of yam. This involves the separation of the fibrous 
tissue from starchy and other foreign matter, and the twisting 
of the fibre so as to make a strong yam. Or it involves the 
removal of hair or wool from animals and subjecting them to 
the same operation.” “ In its beneficial results, this is surpassed 
by none other invented by savages. When one considers the 
millions of flying spindles now whirling in all the factories of 
the world, one does not wonder that the Fates or controllers of 
human destiny were worshipped in the form of three very plain 
women, one making yarn, the second spinning it out, the third 
with the fatal shears. It is easy to believe that the first yarr 
was twisted between the palms of the hands or on the thigh by 
means of the palm. The cobbler in untwisting the thread 
keeps alive the latter process. But the spindle is a very old 
device. The simplest form in use to-day is a stick or rod of 
wood. The one who used it sat on the ground with legs extended. 
The yam was fastened by one end to the middle of the stick. 
The spinner held the bunch of fibre in the left hand, and rolled 
the stick along on the thigh quickly with the right hand, and 
catching and carrying it back to the groin where it .stopped 
twirling. The spun yam was wound on the stick as soon as 
it was sufficiently twisted, and this made a sort of fly-wheel.” 
“ It was a very easy step in advance to put some weighty object 
upon this stick inventing thereby the spindle whorl. And if 
the spinner wished to get up and walk around, it would be 
necessary to have a spindle-stick with a hook or notch on the 
upper end. Stick, whorl-notch, that is all, there is in the spin¬ 
ning. All other inventions were for the purpose of doing the 
work faster and finer.” 

Clay is said to be the most docile of all materials. 
It is compared with stone, bone, horn, wood, hide, 
fibre and so forth. It is easy to work because it 
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is so pliable and superior to all substances mentioned 
above. As soon as people had fire, became sedentary, 
and ate farinaceous food, the pot came to be born. 
In the last and simplest analysis, sun-dried bricks are 
the most primitive things made of clay. They are 
masses of rude paste worked up by hand and dried in 
the sun. In Babylonia, in Egypt, in Peru, in Mexico, 
it is the same story. The potter in making pots 
uses one or all of these methods, namely, modelling, 
moulding and coiling. It is difficult to say which of 
these is oldest among these three processes. Moulding 
pottery is a common method now, and it must have 
been practised most extensively in the ancient times. 

The forms of primitive pottery are an ever 
pleasing surprise to the archaeologists and techno- 
grapher. If a bowl or dish or pot or jar be mounted 
inside or outside of a basket or gourd, the shape 
is preordained up to the point where the work has 
to be constructed or gathered in. This is the dividing 
line where the artist has to withdraw the mould and 
proceed alone. In modelling the rest of the jar or 
in building by coiling, she has got to imitate natural 
objects or those fabricated from other materials. 
These are abundant in the endless shapes of gourds 
and shells, horn and wood, bark and basketry. 

Quarrying, carrying, washing, assorting, mixing, 
tempering, modelling, moulding, coiling, smoothening, 
polishing and shaping all with humble enough tools, 
but with artistic instinct, a marvellous knack, and an 
educated eye of a modern builder might envy 
how the savage potter finishes the vessel. It is 
less than one-eighth of an inch in thickness. These 
processes have not been repeated thousands of times, 
but milliojis of times as any area will testify where 
such work has been going on. 

Thijs account cannot close without a brief refer¬ 
ence to the functions of pottery. “ Long ago, women 
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made pottery for themselves to wear out, and only 
a little for the convenience of men. The first woman 
that made the pottery, perhaps set the vessel on 
her head, and went to the spring for water. A 
procession of women have been walking about over 
the earth ever since with jars over their heads. 
This first woman used another jar to cook food, and 
another to keep it clean, and away from the vermin 
and insects. Her grand children are repeating the 
process to this very day, the self-same things. It 
matters not who makes pottery. They are making 
it for women. Their convenience is alone consulted 
in its form, its temper and material. Its decora¬ 
tions are borrowed, and though her hands be longer 
grimmed with the paste, her hands and imagination 
preside over the world."* 

Besides these industries, the following also form 
part of the old rural economy throughout the State. 
In this group may be put down oil-milling, gold- 
smithy, blacksmithy and carpentry. There are also 
others which are localized in certain centres, and 
there are sandalwood carving, bangle making, ivory 
carving, rattan work and toy making. The names 
of the rural industries and the places where they 
are carried on are given below:— 


Name of Industry. 

District 

Taluk 

1. Cotton-weaving 

Bangalore 

Dodballapur, Anekal, Hoskote 
and Magadi. 


Mysore 

Gundlupet, Nanjangucl, Mandya, 
Seringapatam, Krisbnarajpeto, 
Panche at Melkote. 


Tnrnkur 

Pavagada and Tiptur. 


Chitaldrug 

Challakero and MolakaJmura. 


Hassan 

Arkalgud. 

2. Silk-rearing 

Bangalore 

Magadi, Anekal. 


* Mason, O. T.: The Origins of Inventions, Chap. V, pp. 154-165 ; 
Vide Vol. IV, pp. 14-15. 
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Name of Industry 

District 

Taluk 

3. Wool-wearing 

""" / 

Mysore 

Mandya. 


Tumkur 

Madhugiri, Pavagada, Sira and 


Chitaldrug 

Chiknayakanhalli. 

Hiriyur, Challakere. 

4. Silk-worm rearing 

Bangalore 

Hoskote (658 families), Devan- 
halli (356 families), Magadi 
(369 families), Channapatna 


Mysore 

(1,714 families), Closepet (376 
families), Kankanhalli (313 
families). 


Mandya (1,664 families), Malvalli 
(535 families), Yelandur (90 
families), T.-Narasipor (474 
families), Chamarajnagar (999 
families), Nanjangud (266 


* 

families). 


Kolar 

Kolar (636 families), Chintamani 
(14 families), Chikbalapur 
(227 families), Sidlaghatta 
(677 families). 


Tumkur 

Kunigal (1,265 families). 

5. Shoe-making .. 

Chitaldrug 

Chitaldrug (220 families), Hiriyur 
(126 families), Challekere (76 
families), Hosdurga (67 fami¬ 
lies ). 

% 

Mysore 

Malvalli (97 families) and 
Gundlupet (45 families). 


Kadur 

Tarikere (51 families). 


Shimoga 

Honnali (49 families). 

6. Silk-reeling 

Bangalore 

Bangalore City. 


Mysore 

Mandya and ICrisknarajpete. 


Kolar 

Kolar and Sidlaghatta. 


Tumkur 

Kunigal. 

7. Comb-making 

Bangalore 

Magadi, Channapatna, Kankan- 


Mysore 

Yedatore. 


Kolar 

Srinivaspur. 

8. Rope-making .. 

Tumkur 

Ckiknaikanhalli, Kunigal and 
Tiptur. 

9. Metal-work 

, Mysore 

Krishnarajpete. 

Bangalore 

Magadi, 


Mysore 

Chamarajnagar and .Nagaman- 
gala. 


Kolar 

Chintamani 


Tumkur 

Tumkur and Koratagere. 

10. Beedi-making 

Hassan 

Arsikere. 

Mysore 

Yedatore. 


Chitaldrug 

Molakalmuru. 


Hassan 

Alur and Hole-Narsipur. 
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1. Iron Industry .—The metal was found all over the State, 
and was obtained from ore and black sand. The principal 
places where iron was smelted were Magadi, Chiknaikanhalli, 
Malvalli, Heggaddevankote and several parts of Kadur, Shimoga 
and Chitaldrug Districts. A village not far from Kadur 
town where this industry flourished at one time came under my 
observation. The industry was driven from the field by the 
cheaper imported articles from Europe, made on a large scale with 
the aid of modem machinery. The inhabitants of the village, 
called Saiahuva Vokkalu, still remember the time when smelting 
operations were carried on and their village is strewn with 
the slag. 

2. Brass and Copper .—Brass-casting and sheet metal 
work were carried on on a large scale at Magadi, Nagamangala, 
Sravanabelgola, Seethakal and other places. Magadi was noted 
for lamp-stands, and Nagamangala for the images of gods, 
vdhamms (vehicles of gods), hrindavanarns , and manddsanam 
Old brass vessels were used for casting. Sheet metal work in 
brass and copper was largely carried on at Sravanabelgola, 
Nagamangala and other places. Brass was melted and 
beaten into the thickness of bottoms of vessels, for which there 
was great demand owing to their better wearing qualities, 
and handsome appearance. Import of cheaper substitutes as 
enamelled iron, ehinaware and aluminium wares has some¬ 
what reduced the status of this industry. 

3. Manufacture of gold lace was an important industry 
carried on in Bangalore till about 1870. The imports of French 
lace killed this industry altogether. 

4. Coarse paper was manufactured at Dodderi in Challa- 
kere Taluk as also at Ganjam near Seringapatam, at Channa- 
patna and one or two other places. The industry died out. owing 
to its inability to stand in competition with foreign imports. 

5. Manufacture of glass bangle *v—Till very recently, the 
glass used in the manufacture of bangles was made at Molakal- 
muru, Mattod, and Anivala in the Chitaldrug District, and 
Thovinakere in Koratagere Taluk. The decline of this industry 
is due to various causes, the chief of which are the scarcity of 
fuel, the difficulty of securing leases of lands on moderate rents 
for the collection of soda, and higher wages, as also the imports 
of similar foreign articles of superior quality with attractive 
designs at comparatively lower prices. 

6. Wire-drawing Industry .—Channapatna was noted for 
the quality of its steel wires for musical instruments. The wires 
were in demand throughout Southern India. It is said that 
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during the reign of Hyder Ali, the wires were sent to Delhi, 
and a demand for them was created. The industry began to 
decline when there was a fall in the demand for it. Its 
quality was also affected when the imported wire took its place. 

7. Manufacture of musical instruments .—This was carried 
on to some extent by Brahmans of Magadi, and Mysore. Tam- 
bur is, Veena and Sitar were being made, and they were in demand 
in the State, Hyderabad, as also in other parts of India. The 
wood used was halasu or jack wood, noted for its properties 
of resonance. Steel wires were also obtained from Ohannapatna. 
Veenas were also made at Mysore by Muhammadans engaged 
in the rose wood inlay work. The demand during recent times 
for these instruments fell considerably owing to the popularity 
of cheap harmoniums and gramophones. The industry had 
also to compete with those of superior quality imported from 
Tanjore and Miraj. 

8. Sugar Industry. —The Asktagram Sugar Works were' 
established at Palahally in 1847 for refining jaggery into sugar. 
The factory was started with a view to develop the resources 
of sugar manufacture in the tract. The industry flourished for 
a long time, but declined owing to the foreign import of sugar 
at a lower price, and the abolition of countervailing duty on the 
import of bounty-fed sugar. 

9. Art-ware Industry. —Mysore has been remarkable for 
its carving on sandalwood. These are carried at Sorab. ancT 
Sagar. The articles made by them are the images of Hindu 
gods and goddesses, animals, boxes, caskets, walking sticks, 
etc. The art of inlaying ebony and rosewood are also being, 
developed by a few Muhammadan families of Mysore. 

10. Lac-turnery. —This is an old indigenous industry 
practised at Ohannapatna by “ Ckitragars.” The wood used is 
hale or eigi which grows on waste lands round about the town. 
It is a soft wood of fine grain, which admits of being turned 
under a bow lathe worked by one hand. The tree is cut down,, 
and logs and thick branches of the tree are cut into small pieces 
suitable for turning. Coloured lac imported from Northern India 
is used. Miniature imitations of vessels and implements are made 
on a large scale. Their colours are smooth and hard, and do 
not pull off. Models of vegetables, leaves, fruits and animals 
with proper colours and shades are made. The industry needs 
a good market for sale. 

11. Hand-loom cloths and KdmUis (blankets ).—These are 
getting displaced by mill-made articles. The latter are preferred 
owing to their comparative cheapness and better appearance. 
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12. Paintings .—Every village in the past had a few painters 
who used to paint Puranie deities, and many Hindu families 
maintained them. Paintings of another kind printed in litho 
or other presses began to sell cheaper, and the old paintings 
have almost entirely vanished. Similarly, indigenous scents were 
replaced by foreign ones.* 

Thus many of the village industries owing to 
their inability to compete with machine-made ones 
are disappearing or have already disappeared. 
Further, the general taste has undergone change 
under the influence of western culture and offers 
another factor accounting for their decline. 

Occupation has at all times exercised and is even 
now exercising a powerful influence on the Hindu 
social system. The two main reasons which have 
led to change of occupation are economic and social. 
As an instance of the former may be mentioned, 
the occupation of the Brahmans. According to 
the laws of Manu, the Brahmans have to study and 
teach the sacred scriptures, which entitle them to 
be a priestly class. It is enjoined that if a Brahman 
cannot subsist by his hereditary occupation, he 
may pursue the occupation of a Kshatriya, Vaisya 
or even a Suclra to maintain his family. Throughout 
acres, they have not been pursuing the occupation of 
learning and teaching the sacred lore. Government 
and administration have been all along Brahma- 
nical professions. Under Hindu rule, they have 
been ministers and councillors of kings, ^ and 
they have not forgotten their political power. They 
have struggled much to maintain their political 
ascendency under a semi-democratic system. At 
times, they have also discharged the functions of 
Kshatriyas by commanding armies in times of 
necessity. They have enlisted themselves as 


* Census of India , Vol. XXV, Mysore, p. 227. 
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soldiers. Even at present, they are found in all 
walks of life. Similarly, other castes also have 
followed the examples of Brahmans. The second 
reason is the ambition for social elevation by adopt¬ 
ing some occupation more respectable than their 
ancestral calling as will be seen below. Social 
ambition is laudable enough, owing to its being 
based on some self-respect. But unfortunately, it 
takes a long time for the removal of or mitigation of 
the stigma of birth iu places where the origin of 
man is known. A potter, a barber, a worker in 
leather, may be or become a cultivator ; but remain 
as unclean in general estimation as their unrege¬ 
nerate brethren who still make pots or eat fish. A 
change of occupation may not be objectionable ; 
but what is objectionable is the means of livelihood 
which is regarded by the caste itself as degrading. 
The change of occupation brings social elevation, 
and at other times social degradation. 

Under modern conditions, the growth of factory 
labour and other mechanical industries attract a 
large number of all classes to towns. This process 
tends gradually to the abandonment of their here¬ 
ditary occupation. The castes in Mysore which 
have long been in their traditional occupations are 
the Vokkaligas, Tigalas, the Panchalas, the Neygi 
the Kumbaras, the Kunchitigas and the Komatis. 
Only 50 per cent of them pursue their ancestral 
calling. Similarly, the Bedas, Bestas, Upparas, 
Kurubas, and the Madigas are more and more dis¬ 
sociated from their traditional occupation, and the 
workers following the specified calling are only 10 
per cent in each case. Again, the Agasas, the 
Devangas, the . Ganigas, are still dividing their 
strength between their hereditary and other occu¬ 
pations. The Lingayets have no traditional occu¬ 
pation, and yet a vast majority of them are 
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agriculturists. The Adikarnatakas (Holeyas and 
Madigas) are depressed classes numbering a million. 
Among the Holeyas, 34’5 per cent are village 
watchmen and agricultural labourers, and 29 per 
cent are cultivators of lands. Similarly, of the 
actual workers among the Madigas, 37 per cent 
are cultivators of land, and 33 per cent are field 
labourers. Agriculture has become the subsidiary 
occupation of nearly all the castes of Mysore. 

Summary. Different stages in the material culture of man 
have been described. The basic element in his 
economic life consists in food-quest, clothing, shel¬ 
ter, fire, and tools. Of these, food-quest and clothing 
are the most important. The different stages through 
which man has passed are hunting and fishing; then 
a pastoral life, and lastly agricultural and industrial. 
The tools necessary for these stages of life were inven¬ 
ted by them as necessity arose. Their survivals can be 
noticed among the people of different cultures in 
Mysore as in the rest of South India. The primitive 
implements are still in use in all primitive, agricul¬ 
tural and industrial operations. Nevertheless modern 
methods in agriculture and industries are being intro¬ 
duced. Cottage industries which people have been 
long pursuing are being displaced by machine 
industries on the western model. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN MYSORE. 

Introduction—Primitive Village, Its Origin and Growth— 

Racial Elements in the Village Community-Aryan 

Influence on Early Village Communities-Village 

Constitution—Village Community in Mysore—Village 

Officials and Their Duties-Distribution of Justice, 

Village Panchayats-Village Improvements and 

Reconstruction- Su mm ary. 

I T is a well-known fact in South India that the Introduo- 
primitive village must have been the parent TIl:,>, • 
of the earliest form of the later city, which 
is invariably built round a centre, the site of 
the original market place and the temple. A 
close observation of the locality round which the 
village is built, affords indubitable evidence as 
to the country from which it has originated. In 
South India the village of the aboriginal tribes is 
invariably so arranged that the sacred grove in 
which the trees of the primeval forests still remain 
is the home of the local gods. In doing this, we 
have to fix our initial starting point in a very early 
age of human history, for we find everywhere the 
remains of villages, probably of the neolithic age; 
but the people living in them had reached a fairly 
advanced stage of civilization, for they grew cereals, 
millets, possessed cattle, sheep and goats, and culti¬ 
vated fruit trees. It must also be assumed that 
these villages were all founded on the same system 
of communistic property of land, which was the 
distinguishing form of land tenure. The original 
system on which these villages were founded, must 
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therefore have been elaborated by a forest people. 
It also follows that agriculture was systematically 
practised on a large scale, in the forest lands on 
a communal basis, which was afterwards followed 
by re-distribution at various intervals, due of 
course, to the evolution of private property as a 
result of effective occupation.* 

Primitive The term, “ village,” is used in various senses, and 

Owom^AND* much depends upon the constituent elements. Ori- 

Gkowth. ginally it must have consisted of a group of families 
based on kinship or common descent which, in 
course of time, was forgotten. It is also held that 
two types of villages, one possessing land in collec¬ 
tive ownership, and the other with independent 
holdings have existed at a remote period. The latter 
is in all probability an evolution of the former. It is 
also held that a distinct existence of a type of Indian 
village with the joint ownership, cannot be proved to 
be a feature either of the past or of the present. It is 
said that the earliest villages in India were those 
founded by the Dravidian races, the dolichocephalic 
Australoids who called themselves the sons of the 
tree, and are now represented by the Gonds, and 
their Indian cognates some of whom still use the 
boomerang. These people made the village, and 
not the family, their national unit. They also held 
that parents of children should be brought up by 
the mothers and maternal uncles, and they should 
therefore be regarded as the children of the village. 
Thus each village was ruled by the mothers and 
maternal uncles of the children born in it. It is 
impossible to determine accurately, whether the 
original founders of the first Indian village were a 
homogenous race or not; for the unity of the race 

‘N ’ . > r-r-r-- 

* Hewitt, J. W.: The Pre-Aryan Communal Village in India . 
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was, as already mentioned, both improbable and 
impossible ; and almost all the lower castes of Southern 
India were, and are even now, ready to admit any 
one of higher social standing than themselves into 
the caste, if he complies with the custom of the 
tribe. In spite of the absence of any definite infor¬ 
mation as to race, it is probable that the first tribes 
who laid the foundation for an organised society 
must have been the later neolithic people or the 
Dravidians who had, either alone or by long asso¬ 
ciation, developed a distinct type of humanity, 
the most distinctive marks of which may still be 
seen in the survivals of the physical types of their 
descendants even after complete miscegenation dur¬ 
ing the long lapse of ages. When we carefully 
study the manners and customs of the people in the 
villages we find that they all go back to the matri¬ 
archal stage of society organised by the Dravidians 
at the bottom of the fist. It is to these people 
and their maternal ancestors, the Dravidians, that 
we have to look for the original Indian village. 
They must have begun their life as a race of hunters 
at first, subsequently betaking themselves to agri¬ 
culture after a gradual clearing of forests. It is 
said that “ the race flourished in Central and Southern 
India in the early stone age, counting ages before 
the Vedas were written,” and it was the growing 
of rice which Jed to the formation of permanent 
villages among the matriarchal races. 

It has been said that three distinct races in India 
took part in the formation of the Indian Village 
Community. They were the Mongoloid, the Dra- 
vidian and the Aryan races. To the first of these 
belonged the Kolarian tribes of Western Bengal 
and Central India; to the second, the Dravidian 
tribes who speak Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and 
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Malayalam, and the Gonds, Khonds, and Oraons, 
who speak the cognate dialects; and to the third, the 
various tribes composing the Aryan race. The 
distinct features of the Kolarian race may thus be 
summed up: “(1) Organisation by the totem; 

(2) Occupation of forest clearing; (3) Settlement .? 
under a non-hereditary chief, election of clan chiefs, 
tribal and clan priests; (4) Territorial division of 
the tribes and clans; (5) Independent houses ; (6) 
Clan deities of the forest; (7) Government by a 
Council; (8) Ignorance of the plough and objection 
to cattle as food.” Those of the Dravidians are : 

“ (1) Tribes as totemistic groups, (2) Settlement on 
the model of camps under a king as general-in-chief 
with the subordinate chiefs for the outlying parts 
to guard the frontiers; (3) Territorial division into 
parhas ; (4) The distribution of families in village 
streets or in compounds with a few huts, without 
gardens or orchards; separation of young men and 
girls from their parents in every village for settle¬ 
ment in separate lodgings called the bachelor and 
maid halls, under the care of one of the elders and 
matrons of the village; (5) Worship of the village 
god with offerings; (6) The central government to 
receive contributions from each village; (7) The 
privileges of the descendants of the men who formed 


the village.”* 


Thus the distinguishing features of the Dravidian 
villages show a strong central government, great 
advance towards territorial settlements and bound¬ 
aries, the re-distribution of village land at the time 
of admission of a new village, and imposition of 
dues or payments for the purposes of Government. 
Prom an ethnographical standpoint, there is not 
much difference between the two races, Kolarian 


* Gomme : The Village Community , pp. 26-29. 
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and Dravidian. Both are based on a tribal organi¬ 
sation, and their chief characteristic, in the history 
of the village community in India, is their power 
of amalgamation which thus produced did not 
alter the principle of social organisation. The 
village, before the advent of the Dravidians, was the 
same unit as the village after its absorption of the 
new-comers. The internal structure had to be knit 
gether, and the external shell was still the village. 
The village community is a primitive institution 
of the backward races, and a subordinate one of 
the civilised nations of the world. It is also sug¬ 
gested that the latter is a survival of the former. 
The agricultural practices in the primitive village 
community were of immemorial usage. The tradi¬ 
tional methods of agriculture, like traditional methods 
of belief, are valuable to the study of ethnology. 
They reveal the activities and achievements of 
primitive man. Among them may be mentioned 
the shifting of the cultivation site season after' 
season, the felling of the trees for the clearing of 
forests, for the cultivation of food-stuffs, and the 
selection of a fresh site for cultivation, as the soil 
showed signs of deterioration. At the beginning of 
the season for cultivation, the arable land of the 
village was di vided among the occupants. There were 
also’lands appropriated by the prevailing custom 
among the village officers, namely, the accountant, 
the village watchman, the village carpenter, and 
the blacksmith. The villagers were assisted by 
three classes of servants, namely, slaves who were 
transferred with other privileges of the village 
occupants; secondly, bondsmen who might have 
mortgaged and could have redeemed themselves or 
worked out of their bondage ; and thirdly hired 
labourers. All these classes were supported by 
allowance of grain and presents of cloth for clothing 
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and the benefits of gleanings and the sweepings of 
the threshing floor. They were also given small 
plots of ground for gardens, and presents on marriage 
occasions and births in their families. The foreigners 
did not possess any portion of the land set 
apart for them. They were, at the early stage, 
a community by themselves, and had to pay a fee 
to the superiority of the original settlers of the village. 
The component parts of the village community may 
thus be classified' under the following heads: 
hereditary villagers, priests, the village officers, 
bondsmen, hired labourers and foreigners. Thus a 
distinction was made between the original inhabi¬ 
tants and foreigners (stranger settlers).* 

It is said that the Aryans who entered India 
were almost a pastoral people. Their wealth con¬ 
sisted of cattle, and they looked upon agriculture 
and trade as degrading. Their earliest laws forbade 
these occupations to the first two classes, the Brah¬ 
mans and the Kshatriyas. It is said in the laws 
of Mann that, agriculture was blamed by the virtuous, 
for the plough with iron point injures the earth, and 
the creatures in it. Their object, at first was, probably 
to find a country with open plains for their cattle, 
with abundant grain cultivated by a class of people 
of the alien race. Such a country was found in 
the plains of the Punjab, where they settled and 
composed the Vedic hymns. Their chief objects 
were probably the protection of their families from 
the original inhabitants, and the performance of 
sacrifices to the gods whom they adored. It was 
for this purpose that the early codes of laws were 
composed for the religious performances in each 
family. The most essential of them were : (1) The 

* J3a4en-Powell: The Indian Fii/ape Community, pp. 151-170, 
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ritual of the daily sacrifice offered by the head of 
the family to the gods and the ancestors, (2) the 
maintenance of the sacred fire kindled at the wedding 
in the family, (3) the conduct of the student and the 
priests of the sacred laws, (4) the preservation of 
purity, and the avoidance of marriage with alien 
races. The Aryan did not, at once, settle down 
in the country in village communities, but intro¬ 
duced the idea of sacred rights in the family, and 
super-imposed upon a strongly organised economic 
system, their own strongly organised system. With¬ 
in the framework of the original Dravidian villages, 
the Aryan race governed a body of cultivators. 
One of the most significant facts of the race history 
of the' village community in India is that the bounda¬ 
ries of townships are preserved with the greatest 
care, and are often under the charge of the aboriginal 
tribe, the Parayans of the Madras Presidency, whose 
forefathers fixed them. 

The Aryan clans were founded on common kinship 
attached to the soil, and the whole community was 
known to the State by the amount of revenue paid 
to the sovereign. They divided among themselves 
the produce of the land, and were exempted from 
the payment of the revenue granted at the com¬ 
mencement of the organisation of the village. They 
had the labour of the village officers, namely, the 
carpenter, blacksmith, potter, washerman, watchman, 
barber, herdsman, distributor of water, all free of 
any personal charge. They thus stand forth before 
the world and in their own eyes as free villagers, 
independent alike of national economy, self-governing 
and self-supporting.* 

In his ‘ Aryan Rule in India,’ Mr. Ha veil says : 

“ The non-Aryan system of primitive agriculture 

* Havell: The Bietory of Aryan Rule in India, pp. 11-13. 
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was purely empirical at the outset. These pri¬ 
mitive village communities were loosely knit 
together by tribal customs and motives of self- 
interest without any capacity for self-improvement. 
From the study of primitive Dravidian sociology 
of the aboriginal Indian tribes of the present day, we 
gather what part Dravidian institutions took in 
the formation of the Indo-Aryan village system. 
The indigenous Dravidian system was probably 
the foundation upon which the Indo-Aryan economic 
superstructure was built. The Dravidian tribesmen 
were originally nomad hunters living in the forests and 
their social system was matriarchal. The mothers and 
their children formed the nucleus of a settled society. 
The fathers were the hunters of different tribes whose 
occupation of supplying food for the common meals 
kept them away from,the village.” The young men 
and unmarried girl* of the same village had separate 
quarters, the survivals of which are even now to be 
seen in the typical families of Oraons, Mundas, and 
the jungle tribes of .Cochin and Travancore. 

“AH the tribal social customs, including marriage were 
on a communal basis—the children were the offspring of the 
intercourse which took place when the young men and women 
of different tribes met and danced together in the forest glades 
at festivals of the seasons. In the most settled communities, 
the Dravidian mother added to the common food supplies by 
collecting edible roots, and forest produce which would be found 
near the village, and began a regular system of cultivation 
in the perfection of which they were helped, according to tradi¬ 
tion, by the friendly teaching of Aryan .Rishis who had retired 
to the peaceful seclusion of the forests for meditation. The 
agricultural lands of which the Dravidian tribes thus became 
possessed, were also communal property held in turn by different 
groups of cultivators, according to the redistribution made 
periodically at the village meetings.” " The respective duties 
of the mothers and of the able-bodied men in the ancient com¬ 
munal system were thus well defined. The fathers had little 
concern with the affairs of the children. All the men and women 
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oF^tfie tribe were as brothers and sisters. The men of the 
village were skilful hunters and had their share in the com¬ 
munal life. When the children grew old, they took charge of 
their education, and taught them all the laws of the forest, 
the habits of the wild denizens, the use of the weapons of the 
chase, and the traditional laws and customs of the tribe. The 
village grove, where the children were taught, and where the 
elders discussed the affairs of the community, became the school 
and the temple of the tribe. Thus every village was more or 
less a little social organism, self-governed, and had its police 
and courts of justice. Its members shared among them, the 
public expenses. In course of time, the village system described 
above, led to a kind of social despotism and then to an autocracy. 
A woman taken by force became the property and wife of the 
captor, and a cultivated land or the spoils of the plundering raids 
became the property of the raiders. In the beginning, this system 
produced the ferocious bandits known as RdJcsJiasds or demons, 
and finally' gave rise to the powerful Dr a vidian kingdoms which 
the Aryans subdued by arms and intellect. But throughout 
the Dravidian civilization, the original matriarchal principle 
remained as the basis of the law of inheritance and the founda¬ 
tion of religious beliefs.”* 

The Aryans in the course of centuries became 
intermingled and assimilated with the Dravidians 
from whom the Indo-Aryan system was evolved. 
It had for its foundation, “ the communal principle 
of the primitive Dravidian foreign settlement and 
for its superstructure the higher structure and 
organisation created by Aryan genius and dominated 
by Aryan spiritual ideals.” In the scheme of Indo- 
Aryan civilisation the matriarchal system and the 
rudimentary culture of the Dravidian village retained 
their places. Dravidian kings were proud of their 
descent on their mother’s side from ancient dynasties. 
Aryan forest hermits taught useful arts and higher 
spiritual truths in Dravidian village schools, so that 
the cruel “ earth mother ” came to be the bride of 
the Aryan teun-Grod and the bringer of prosperity. 
The “ dread . ” Durga was transformed into the 




* Havoll: History of Aryan Rule in India , pp. 14-16. 
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beauteous wife of the ascetic Siva, the teacher of 
spiritual wisdom, and the destroyer of ignorance. 

At the time of Alexander’s campaign, the people 
of India had not even the faintest idea of their 
origin, retained vague traditions of their barbarism. 
This served as a favourable opportunity for the 
Aryans to impose their system of Government upon 
the primitive organization of the village communities. 
“ Villages were generally federated for purposes of 
mutual protection under the rule of a Raja or king, 
who was either elected or made hereditary. He was 
invested with supreme authority, and was subject 
to the traditional law and custom. The villages 
were planted according to their model. The typical 
form was a rectangular enclosure with the four sides 
derived from the fortified camp of their first invaders.” 

Great importance has been attached to the con¬ 
stitution of the Indian Village Community, owing 
to its recognition as an important factor in the 
social stability of the country. Regarding its stabi¬ 
lity the famous words of Sir Charles Metcalfe are as 
true as ever. “ Village communities seem to last 
when notliing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty 
changes; revolution succeeds revolution. Hindu, 
Pathan, Mughul, Mahratta, English, were all masters 
in return, but the village community remains the 
same. In later times the community has been 
weakened under the English law, which has tended 
to substitute pe/sonal for corporate property.” 

.Briefly speaking, there are two types of the village 
community, the Aryan or joint village peculiar to 
North India, and the Dravidian raiyatwary village 
. of. the South. The former is the-outcome of the 
Aryan clan system, a body of settlers occupying a 
tract, one part of which is allotted to the house¬ 
holders as separate farms, the,-other part is held 
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in common by the entire community. Such a form 
of land-holding was specially adopted to the dry 
plains of Northern India, where co-operation is 
needed for the provision of water supply. There 
were hardly any facilities for communal agriculture. 
But if we consider the period of development, we 
find that the Dravidian agriculture is earlier. While 
in the Aryan village the patria potestas has passed 
into clan organization, with the Dra/vidians, it 
continued to exist. There is here an influential 
hereditary headman who allots the free lands among 
the cultivators, and provides for the remuneration 
of that hereditary staff of servants by whose mini¬ 
strations the village becomes a community, indepen¬ 
dent of aid from outside. Unlike the North Indian 
village, there is no common holding of the occupied 
land; it has been allotted to tenants, and enjoyed 
independently from the beginning.* 

The salient features of difference between the two 
classes of villages, is thus summarised in a short 
table :— 


Raiyatwary Village . 

1. Influential headman often 

still possessing certain pri¬ 
vileges is a part of the 
natural constitution. 

2. Holdings entirely separate 

and not shares of a unit 
estate. 

3. No joint liability for revenue 


4. No joint area of waste or 
common land belongs to 
the village or is available 
for partition. 


Joint Village. 

1. No headman originally, but 

a panchayat. In modern 
times an official headman 
appointed to represent the 
Community. 

2. The holdings (sometimes 

joint) are shares of a unit 
estate. 

3. Liability (joint and several) 

always for the revenue 
assessed in a lump sum. 

4. The village site, and usually 

an area of waste, owned in 
common and is available 
for partition. 


* Baden-Poweil : The Indian Village Community . 
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The form of the village indicates whether the 
modern history of the tract in which it is situated 
has been peaceful or disturbed. In times of anarchy 
and rapine, the villagers were large associations of 
people assembled together for self-defence. The 
village site was fortified. Thus Buchanan wrote 
of a Mysore village : “ The defence of such a. village 
consists of a round wall 40 feet in diameter and 
6 feet high. On the top of this is a parapet of mud 
with a door in it to which the only access is by means 
of a ladder. In the case of a plundering party 
coming near a village, the people would ascend into 
the tower with their families, and most valuable 
effects, and being drawn up the ladder, defended 
themselves with stones, which even their women 
threw with great force and dexterity.”* 

Under the reign of peace, such fortified villages 
have disappeared. Yet there remains the remnants 
in various parts of the State. In some cases, the 
village is found to be protected by a dense hedge 
of thorns. The tendency to isolation is the special 
characteristic of the jungle tribes. The migratory 
nature of their cultivation prevents them from the 
growth of a compact village. 

In the choice of site for habitation, a jungle tribe 
shows great taste. Their village is located at the 
foot of finely-wooded hills or in valleys well raised 
above the flood level. Their hamlets consist of two 
rows of houses forming a broad curved street, and 
closed at the ends by a strong wooden barrier. 
The headman has his dwelling in the very centre 
of the hamlet. The case is different in the case of 
an agricultural village winch has its residential 
site mostly surrounded by mud walls having gate¬ 
ways leading to narrow winding lanes. Outside it 


* W. Crooke : Things Indian , p. 502, 
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is an open space on which all the village cattle 
assembled both in the morning and in the evening. 

It is there where the village weavers stretch the 
webs for the cloth they are going to weave for local 
use. There is a pond or tank or a public well for 
their use, as also the village shrine for their worship. 
Generally, there is a small grove or a spreading tree 
with a raised platform round it, and this forms 
the common meeting place, In some cases, the 
village god also is located thereon. Besides the 
dwellings of the headman and the principal land¬ 
holders are cottages of ordinary cultivators and their 
dependents, and farm labourers, village servants 
and artificers. The dwellings are also arranged 
according to caste precedence. The village menials 
are kept outside the dwellings of the villagers, but not 
far from them. This organization is a common feature 
in Mysore as in other parts of the Madras Presidency. 

In close proximity or surrpunding the village 
are the village lands, consisting of cultivable ones, 
and those for grazing and wood-cutting. The arable 
lands have their boundary marks, and their sub-, 
divisions of earth ridges for retaining water for 
irrigation. The inhabitants of the village pass 
their lives in the midst of these peaceful sur¬ 
roundings welded together into a community with 
its organization and government which differ in 
character in the types of villages, its body of cus¬ 
tomary rules and its functionaries. Their com¬ 
parative isolation has resulted from various causes. 

Their community is the society known to them. 

From the foregoing account of the village com- village 
munity which serves as a background, the village Community 
community in Mysore may be described. LN Mtsore ‘ 

The Village Twelve .—The constitution of the 
village corporation, the unit of the body politic, and 
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basis of administration at all times, has hardly differed 
from what was graphically described by Wilks: 

“Every Indian village is, and appears always to have 
been, in fact, a separate community or republic; the gauda 
or patel is the judge and magistrate ; the karnam or shanbhog 
is the registrar; the talari or sthaliwar and tod, are severally 
the watchman of the village and of the crops; the nvrganti dis¬ 
tributes the water of the streams or reservoirs in just proportion 
to the several fields ; the jotishya, joisa or astrologer performs 
the essential service of announcing the seasons of seed-time 
and harvest, and the imaginary benefit of unfolding the lucky 
or unlucky days and hours for all the operations of farming; 
the smith and carpenter, frame the rude instruments of hus¬ 
bandry, and the ruder dwelling of the farmer; the potter 
fabricates the only utensils of the village; the washerman 
keeps clean the few garments which are spun and sometimes 
woven in the family of the farmer, or purchased at the nearest 
market; the barber contributes to the cleanliness and assists 
in the toilet of the villagers; the goldsmith, marking the approach 
of luxury, manufactures the simple ornaments with which they 
delight to bedeck their wives and their daughters: and these 
Twelve Officers, styled the Bambaluti or Ayangadi , as requisite 
members of the community, receive the compensation of their 
labour either in allotments of land from the corporate stock 
or in fees consisting of fixed proportions of the crop of every 
farmer in the village.”* 

In some instances, the lands of the village are 
cultivated in common, and the crop divided in the 
proportions of the labour contributed, but generally 
each occupant tills his own field; the waste land 
is a common pasture for the cattle of the village; 
its external boundaries are as carefully marked 
as those of the richest field, and they are maintained 
as a common right of the village, or rather the town¬ 
ship (a term which more correctly describes the thing 
in our contemplation), to the exclusion of others, 
with as much jealousy and rancour as the frontiers 
of the most potent kingdoms/}* 


* Wilks : History of Mysore, Clip. V, pp. 75. 

| Quoted in L, Rice : Mysore Gazetteer, pp. 574-575. 
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The following officers were hereditary, and estab¬ 
lished by Vijayanagar rulers in all towns and 
villages, under the general name of Ayagar in 
Canarese and Bara Baluti in Hindustani:— 


(1) Shanbhog, accountant. 

(2) Gauda, headman. 

(3) Kammara 3 ironsmith. 

(4) Badagi, carpenter. 

(5) Agasa, washerman. 

(6) Panchangi, astrologer 

(7) Nayinda, barber. 


(8) Madiga, shoemaker. 

(9) Akasale, goldsmith. 

(10) Talari, watchman of the 

village. 

(11) Nirganti, watchman of the 

tanks. 

(12) Kumbara, potter. 


The Ayagar depended on the financial or revenue branch. 
The. raiyats gave them a share called nijayam and ardhayam 
of the crops produced in their village; these were for each 
kapila , bed, kandi or putti, varying according to regulations 
established anciently in the different parganas. The nijayam 
above the ghats was four seers or measures of grain, and the 
ardhayam two seers. Manyam or privileged lands were also 
allowed to the Ayagar , for which they regularly paid the 
jodi , a small tax from which none of these officials’ hereditary 
estates were exempt except the PanckangL 

To the Shanbhog, as accountant of the village, the raiyats 
paid the full ayam. If he had a share of any charity from the 
inhabitants or from the Sarkar, he paid the jodi to Government: 
to him and the head Gauda } the inferior classes rendered their 
rents or shares of the revenue. 

The duty of the Gauda was to see that the farmers culti¬ 
vated the land for the kandayam or rent agreed on in the Jama - 
bandi or annual settlement; to collect the revenue composed 
of the different branches, duties, etc., and to pay it to the pro¬ 
prietors of the districts according to the khist or agreement; 
to adjust all accounts relating to these at the end of the year; 
and then to settle the rent of the ensuing year according to the 
estimate made by the Amildar by order of the Government. 
But, in adjusting these concerns, it frequently happened that, 
the raiyats having no access to people in the higher offices, parcels 
of lands were unaccounted for, and their produce clandestinely 
secreted by the Gaudas and Shanbhogs, which they collusively 
divided among themselves. 

The Kcummar or ironsmith, and Badagi or carpenter, had 
to supply the raiyats with ploughs and other implements of 
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husbandry without taking any price for the same. If a raiyat 
wanted to build a house, he must then pay some consideration 
to these artificersbut they paid nothing for the public duty 
such as ploughs, buckets, etc., for which the A ore-hullu (a bundle 
of straw) and mora-batta (some portion of grain) were assigned. 

The Agasa or washerman, and Nayinda or barber, must 
wash and shave gratis for all the raiyats of a village ; the latter 
also dressed wounds and performed other surgical operations. 
For this they received hore-hullu and mora-batta . When the 
washerman delivered the cloths after washing, he received pro¬ 
vision sufficient for one day. The washerman paid annually 
some money to the Sarkar for the rent of the drying-ground. 

The duties of the Panchangi (always a Brahman; were to 
make the proper times for sowing the great and small grains 
in their right season, also to declare from the calendar the for¬ 
tunate time for commencing any new undertaking. This 
Brahman also officiated as priest, to perform the ceremonies 
of funerals and marriages according to the laws. He must 
daily attend the headman of the village, and from his calendar 
read off the day of the week, month and year, the predominant 
signs and constellations, etc. For these duties, he collected 
the hwe-hullu and mora-batta , 

The Madiga or chuckler furnished shoes, ropes, leather 
buckets, and other little necessaries for cultivation, for which 
he was entitled to the again , hore-hullu and mora-batta . 

The duty of the AJcasale or goldsmith was to measure the 
Songuru or the half-share of the crop which the raiyats paid to 
the Sarkar, and to shroff the money collected in the village 
in payment of the revenue. For any other work done by him, 
he might take payment, but for these, the hore-hullu and mora- 
batta were his perquisites. 

The Talari was the police officer or kotwal of the inferior 
villages. Besides the nijayam and ardhayam, and the rmnyams 
allowed for his maintenance to encourage him to a due per¬ 
formance of his duties, the raiyats privately bribed him with 
ragi, vegetables and conks (?) in the harvest time, to conciliate 
his favour and protect themselves from certain, inconveniences, 
such as being forcibly delivered over to travellers to carry 
burdens to the next stage, etc. The appropriate duty of the 
' Talari also was to watch over the safety of the village and to 
be ready to provide forage and conveniences for those employed 
by the Sarkar. He was responsible for all things stolen within 
the enclosure of his village; whatever was lost or stolen on 
the high ways, or without the precincts of the town, was to 
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be recovered or accounted for by the Kavalgars. People of 
all castes were employed in this station, except in the Chitaldroog 
country where only the Boyis or Bedars acted in this capacity. 

The Nirganti’s duty was to attend to the tanks and to shut 
up, when necessary, their sluices or tubus with the stoppers 
usually fitted for this purpose ; in the winter time, he must watch 
carefully on the hanks of the tanks to preserve the water. It was 
his appropriate duty to give water to the raiyats of the village ; 
and when water diminished, he rendered account thereof to 
the managers, lest he be suspected of disposing of it clandestinely. 

For these duties, he received liore-hulhi and mora-batta . 

The Kumbara or potters was not stationed in every 
village, one or two being generally sufficient for a hobli or taraf; 
he furnished pots for all the raiyats of his taraf and was entitled 
to ayam in an equal proportion as the other Ay agar. For the 
liberty of exposing his wares for sale to travellers in the markets, 
he paid chakra-lmiike to the Sarkar. 

The above twelve were the village servants; their offices 
were hereditary, going from father to son ; and they were autho¬ 
rised to sell or to mortgage their office when in distress. Of 
these, Shanbhog, Gauda, Talari , Nirganti are, under the same 
conditions, discharging the same duties.* 

A group of ten to forty villages were called a 
hobli or taraf and that of four to ten of these con¬ 
stituted a gadi, called Pargana in the Northern 
Sarkars. Ten to twenty of these gadis, annexed 
to a Jcasaba or capital town, constituted a sima 
or country, a name in later times applied to provinces 
of considerable extent, in like manner as the Nadus 
more anciently. The chief officer of a gadi was the 
Parpattegar, at present an Amildar; of hobli, the 
Nadiga ; of a village, the Gauda, in whose absence 
the Shanbhog was the chief.f 

Equally important are the functions of the tribal Distm - 
or caste councils on social matters. For the purpose of’jpstioe. 
of self-government, the lower castes are much better )' rLLlcu \ 
organized than the higher ones which have only ANCHAYATS - 
a loose machinery for the regulation of their affairs. 

The former have a powerful organization for 


*—f Rice L. ; Mysore Oezetieer , Vol. I, pp. 680-581. 
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enforcing their decrees. *.* The spirit of combination is 
said to be in the inverse ratio to the rank of the 
class, weakest in the highest, and strongest in the 
lowest class.” The constitution of the governing 
body in a village is a Panchayat which literally 
means a body of five men. In practice, the number 
is by no means limited to the above number. It 
is in fact applied to an indefinite number of men or 
a representative assembly held in great esteem. 
The Panchayats are of two kinds, namely, the per¬ 
manent, and the temporary. In the former 
as in Mysore, the headman who is called a Gauda, 
Yajaman, Naik * Yadil*}' is assisted by a secretary 
known as HaUaramanushya or Mudramanushya % 
as also Kolkar to assemble the elderly members of 
the community whenever necessary, either for the 
settlement of some particular question connected 
with the caste or for the adjudication of a special 
case. These functionaries are mostly permanent. 
In the temporary Panchayat, there are no officials 
responsible for bringing offences to the notice of the 
community. In some communities, the headman 
alone is responsible for the proper management of 
social matters as among the Banjaras. His word 
is law, and his orders are implicitly obeyed. 

The jurisdiction of the Panchayat is exercised in 
the violation of the following caste customs :— 

1. Breaches of the communal law. 

2. Restrictions on eating, drinking, and smoking. 

3. Breaches of the marriage law which includes. 

(a) the seduction of a wife or adultery, 

(b) immorality or concubinage, 

(c) breach of promise of marriage (refusal to main 

tain a wife), 

(d) marriage of a widow without permission. 

* Vol.II, p. 173. 

t Vol. in, p. 96. 

i Voi. in, p. 129. 
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Violations of caste custom in the matter of feasts. 
Killing sacred animals, such as cow, and others. 

In the trial of offenders against caste rules, the 
headman acts as the judge with the leading members 
of the caste who act as a jury. The functions of the 
caste council are judicial and deliberative. Some¬ 
times, they also discuss and decide questions affecting 
the customs and interests of the caste, and formulate 
rules of conduct. The permanence and authority 
of this ancient institution tend much to promote 
the solidarity of caste, and preserve the discipline 
among members. E’er matters of great importance, 
it calls for a general assembly of the male members 
of the caste, and even then, the members of the 
council guide the discussion, and have a voice in 
the final disposal. Sometimes, questions affecting 
the customs and interests of the caste are discussed 
and decided, and rules of conduct are formulated for 
future guidance. The procedure of the council is 
simple. The charge is stated and the accused 
questioned on oath. If the guilt is admitted, the 
punishment follows, as otherwise witnesses are heard 
in support of accusation and in defence, after which 
comes the verdict. If the accusation is proved to 
be false and malicious, the accuser is promptly 
punished with fine or excommunication. Evidence 
is taken on oath. The accused also may profess his 
innocence by swearing. Ordeals were formerly resorte d 
to in backward areas, but have now almost vanished. 

The ordinary forms of punishment are usually 
fines and excommunications. It is interesting to 
note the gradations of fines levied by Dasaris for 
offences against caste rules.* In some cases, corporal 
punishment is inflicted.f An unfaithful wife is 
tied to a pole and flogged with a broom. In cases 

*v 0 i. ni.pp. ni-ii2. 

t Vol. IV, pp. 670-671. 
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of fines, half the amount goes to the headman, and 
the remainder is spent either in drinking or in feasting. 
Thus the status of the headman in Mysore is one of 
honour and authority.* Somewhat connected with 
Panchayats, but organized on broader lines is the 
Caste Sabhd which is an association of castemen 
united by some bond of common interest. The 
Panchayats deal with individuals, while the Sabhd 
deals with questions of general interest. Most of 
the major castes of Mysore have the caste Sabhas 
which are a modern product. 

Soon after the Census operations of 1911, special 
attention was bestowed by the State for the improve¬ 
ment of village life. The village improvement 
scheme was formulated in 1914, and reference was 
made in the Census of 1921. The Panchayat Regu¬ 
lation was introduced in 1927, the main object of 
which was to create for each village an organization 
that would promote the welfare, and provide it 
with the means of meeting the expenditure on 
ordinary improvements. All the villages of the 
State at present, either by themselves or in a 
group with the adjacent ones, are Panchayats under 
the regulation. There were in 1931 Panchayats, 
the income of which was mainly derived from house- 
tax which amounted to Rs. 7,95,885. Grants also 
were given by the Government for specific improve¬ 
ments of their own villages with a definite income of 
which they were certain, and regulated their expendi¬ 
ture according to a definite programme prepared by 
them. But the income of the Panchayat is not steady. 
The ignorance of the villagers coupled with a lack 
of patriotism and the factious spirit amongst them 
makes the scheme unworkable. Where the villagers 

* Vide Influence of l)em fijetti in Caste Organization. Vq], Jl. 
pp. 112-118. 
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understand the civic life, and their duties and 
responsibilities, good results have, been achieved by 
their good work. Several villages situated near 
the transmission line of the Cauvery Power Scheme 
have taken electric lights. Some have built village 
halls and rest houses. Many have levied optional 
taxes, and organized communal labour for carrying 
out works of public utility. Efforts have also been 
made by Government to restore something of self- 
sufficiency of the ancient village community to some 
of the largest villages in the State during the. past 
twenty years. The Mysore Tank Panehayat Regu¬ 
lation passed in 1911 was an attempt to make the 
villagers responsible for their village tanks. There 
were 126 Tank Panchayats in 1931, The Village 
Forest Regulation has made it possible for a village 
to raise its own forests on land which may be avail¬ 
able and suitable for growth. There were 234 
Panchayats in 1931. 
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According to the Census of 1931, the number of Density op 
villages in the State was 19,108. as against 19,237 
in 1921. Of these, 2,715 in 1931, and 2,669 in 1921 
were uninhabited. The number of occupied villages 
in 1931 was 16,483 as against 16,568 in 1921. There 
was thus a decrease of 85. A vast majority of the 
villages are small. Eight hundred and twelve out 
of a thousand have a population of less than 500. 

Villages having a population of 5,000 are less than 
one per cent. But the average population of a 
village in the State is 334. In the districts of.Chital- 
drug and Mysore, the number is 476. The villages 
in the districts of Bangalore and Tumkur are of 
average size. The average population in the villages 
of these districts is 386, while that in Kadur is only 
321. The district is a hilly tract, and in the village 
there is a conglomeration of planted units, each of 
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which may be called a village. Then much below 
the State average come Kolar, Shimoga and Hassan 
Districts. The villages in Mysore are fairly crowded, 
because the land is fertile, and this attracts people 
for cultivation or farm labour. Equally fertile is 
the land in the Chitaldrug District in spite of its 
scanty rainfall. Of all the main districts, Kolar 
like Bangalore has the least average density, and 
this is probably due to less heavy rainfall. 

The village community in India is a very ancient 
institution. Its starting point may be fixed at a 
very early stage of human history. For, everywhere 
the ruins of villages probably of the neolithic age 
are still to be found. 

The earliest villages in India are those founded 
by the Dravidian races, the dolicho-cephalic Austra¬ 
loids who called themselves sons of the tree. They 
are now represented by the South Indian jungle 
tribes and their cognates some of whom still use 
the boomerang. Many survivals of the old village 
communal life still remain. 
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CHAPTER XV 


EVOLUTION OF TASTE IN DRESS AND 
ORNAMENTS. 


{From Nudity to Raiment). 


Evolution of Taste in Dress and Ornaments—Painting- 
Tattooing—Tattoo and Totemism—Deformation and 
Mutilation—Jewellery-—Clothing—Hair-Dressing— 

Summary. 

I T is said that the law of organic development in Evolution 
the animal kingdom, in the life of an individual 
man, and of the human race consists in seeking Ornaments. 
after food, then in feeling, and lastly in thinking. The 
nutritive want is the basis upon which depends 
all the habits of conscious life, but the phenomena 
of sensitive life show a higher complexity in his 
organization. Further, the energy in man places 
the genetic wants immediately after the nutritive 
wants, and from these originate the delicacies of the 
senses. The desire to look well, that is, to produce 
an agreeable impression by decoration by one’s 
taste, is not peculiar to man alone. Many animals 
feel and show the same desire, especially during the 
period of gestation. This fact is very remarkable 
in birds, which know how to make their feathers 
look glossy and to show themselves off with grace, 
making the most of their bright colours. Man is 
the most intelligent of animals, and he has been 
using artifices of. many kinds in order to look well, 
and it is interesting to study this tendency in the 
different divisions of the human races. Primitive 
man was at first in a state of nudity. He then 
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thought of painting and tattooing particularly those 
parts of the body which would lend themselves to 
ornamentation. This was the best decoration in 
its primitive mood, and in the genesis of art, it 
corresponded to drawing and painting. He then 
began to modify his shape by mutilations and defor-, 
mations. With the progress of civilization, he 
began to clothe himself more and more, when the 
outer surface on which tattooing would appear was 
very much lessened, when the mutilations grew 
less, and were gradually abandoned. During this 
period, the desire for dress manifested itself in jewel¬ 
lery which caused some slight mutilations in head, 
face and other organs or parts of the body, all of which 
had to be shaped artistically. He had on this 
account to exercise his ingenuity in varying the shape, 
and in combining different colours. The three 
aspects in human decoration, namely, painting, 
tattooing and clothing, deformation, and mutila¬ 
tions which have been more or less found to be co¬ 
existing will be noticed here with instances drawn 
mostly from the manners and customs prevailing 
among the various tribes and castes in Mysore, as 
also from those in other parts of India, and in other 
parts of the world as well. 

The desire for painting and tattooing is even 
now very common among the primitive people of 
every race in all parts of the world, the survivals 
of which, to a large extent, may be seen even amongst 
the members of the higher castes of South India 
especially in Mysore, Malabar, Cochin and Travan- 
core. The colour “ red ” is usually chosen by the 
people to paint or decorate themselves. During the 
village festivals in the district of Malabar, and in 
the States of Cochin and Travancore, the Para- 
yans and Pulayans paint their faces in various 
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colours and dress themselves in fantastic costumes 
to dance before the deity.* They represent the 
demons and the Rakshasas, reminding one of the 
early paleolithic and neolithic men. Young women 
and grown-up girls of the higher castes on ceremonial 
and other occasions paint their faces red either with 
vermillion or with turmeric dipped in castor oil. 
They also paint their palms, fingers, even nails, 
as also the legs and feet red with a coating of the 
paste made of henna leaves (Lawsonia inermis). 
Further, all married young and grown-up Brahman 
women dye their chins, hands, and legs and some¬ 
times their whole body with turmeric. During 
their bath on the fourth day after menses and during 
the period in confinement after delivery, the women 
anoint their bodies with gingelly oil, and after cleaning 
with soap, they rub their bodies with turmeric, and 
then wash themselves in water. The actors of the 
Malabar dramas bear testimony to the fact that their 
fantastic paintings of the forehead, chins, nose and 
eyelids are still current among the people of low culture. 

The custom of painting and adorning the body 
existed in prehistoric times. In palaeolithic dwelhngs, 
coloured earths were found; and coloured pastes 
also made by mixing iron rust with reindeer fat 
were also used for the colouring of the human body. 
Ludwig Stein remarks that “ the history of cosmetics, 
dated from the days of Biblical antiquity, and 
could be traced back to the man of the Ice Age.”f 
This significant fact throws fight upon his individual 
moral qualities. The palaeolithic man probably was 
not satisfied merely with painting his skin, but also 
tattooed his body by means of fine flint knives. 

* Vide illustrations in the Cochin Tribes and Castes , Vol. I. Chap. IV, 
p. 83 ; Vol. H, Chap, HI, pp. 65-G6. 

f Ludwig Stein : The Beginnings of Human CirAlization, Leipzig 
1906, pp. 74-75. * * 
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The practice of painting the body is said to 
have existed at the end of the quarternary and 
during the Neolithie periods. Eed ochre was then, 
as well as in Palaeolithic times, looked upon as the 
chief article of decoration. Black and white colours 
were also mostly in use, because they were esteemed 
as highly ornamental. Different motives were attri¬ 
buted to this means of adornment. The painting 
in the early stage of adornment was probably a 
protection against mosquitoes and other insects, 
and in the later stage as a means of adornment. 
In some cases, they might be for frightening the 
enemies in battle. Even in modern times, the savages 
in all parts of the world are fond of showy colours. 
“ The Santhals at a feast ” says Sir William Hunter, 
“ are fond of displaying all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow.” Many savages are said to paint themselves 
for mourning or disguise themselves from the ghost 
of the dead man. Many authorities are of opinion 
that it is an adornment for sexual attraction and 
many examples are quoted in support of it. 

Next to painting and closely connected with it 
is the practice of tattooing which is most widespread 
all over the world both among the savages and the 
civilized people in prehistoric and historic times. 
“ Not one great country ” says Darwin, “ can be 
named from the Polar regions in the North to New 
Zealand in the South, in which the aborigines do 
not tattoo themselves.” The art is of Polynesian 
origin, and the word “ tattoo ” is derived from “ ta ” 
to “ strike.” It suggests the primitive method of 
the operation which is caused by beating into the 
flesh with a fine pointed bone dipped in a mixture 
which leaves an indelible mark behind. 

The Polynesians according to Brown tattoo perma¬ 
nently, being urged partly by the courage, and partly 
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impelled by the desire to be beautiful for ever. It is 
done to inspire fear in the minds of the enemy. The 
Maori chiefs invented designs which gave them a most 
fearful look. In the Wallis Island, it gave them a mark 
of valour and dignity. In the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, it was a mark of decoration. Among the 
American Indians, it indicates the beauty of the 
fair sex and the good looks of the brave men. 
According to Brown, Polynesian tattooing evokes the 
mutual attraction of the sexes. The girls were 
generally tattooed at the age of marriage or of puberty. 
In Samoa, it was often associated with licentious¬ 
ness. 

In every part of India, the art. of tattooing is 
practised. Even in the days of Asoka, there is 
evidence to show that the custom was in vogue, 
for the art is depicted in bas-reliefs. Marco Polo 
says tL<*c even in his days people used to come 
irom Upper India to Zyton to be tattooed. Nicolo 
Conti writing of the Irawadi valley about the 
fifteenth century says: “All the inhabitants as 
w-ell as men and women puncture their flesh with 
pins of iron, and rub into these punctures pigments 
which cannot be obliterated, and so they remain 
painted for ever.” The traveller Tavernier writes 
of the people of Banjera that “ their women from 
their wrist upwards tattoo their skin with flowers, 
and they paint these flowers in diverse colours with 
the juice of the roots in such a manner to appear 
as though the skin was a flowered fabric.” The 
wandering tribes have tattoo marks of circular 
and semi-circular forms on their foreheads and fore¬ 
arms. When they are convicted, they either 
enlarge or change .them in some way or other so as 
to conceal the previous descriptive marks of identi¬ 
fication entered by the police into their search books 
or other records. The Burmese Kings used to 
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apply this art to incorrigible offenders, who were 
tattooed with a circle on their cheeks or the title 
of their offence was described on their breast. Some 
rulers used to order the offender to be led about 
mounted on an ass with the names of crimes tattooed 
in blue upon his forehead. Among the tribes like 
the Abors of Assam, tattooing is a mark of dignity, 
and without the mark, no youth is allowed to many. 
The intention seems to be to give additional fierceness 
to the warrior’s appearance. Crooke tells us that the 
disfigurement is carried to such an extent that it 
gives him an unnatural darkness of complexion, and 
that fearful look results when he blackens his face. 
Every Gond woman tattooes her leg so far as she 
allows them to be seen with indigo or gun-powder 
blue, and the figures that axe drawn constitute the 
whole decorative art of these people. The women 
of the higher castes in India are no exceptAoiv to 
this decoration, though at present it is not found 
much in favour.* Among the Todas and other tribes 
of the Nilgiri Hills, tattooing is common, and is 
mostly confined to women who have given birth 
to one or two children. The designs in some cases 
are very elaborate. In order to appear beautiful, 
the women of most of the tribes and castes in 
India tattoo their bodies and the lower the culture, 
the greater the attachment for this art of decoration. 
The women of the Cochin Hills, Kadars, Malayans, 
Malcers, and Eravallens as also the low caste women 
of the plains profusely tattoo themselves in various 
figures. Syrian Christians have the sign of the 
cross on their fore-arm. Many of the Roman 
Catholics and Eurasians of Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore tattoo on their arms and thighs with 
the figure of a bird as the emblem of the Holy Ghost. 



* Crooke W.: Things Indian, p. 460. 
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Generally, women in India are tattooed in their 
early youth either before or after their marriage 
ceremonies. The places selected for the designs 
are the exposed parts of their body, namely, the 
foreheads, the cheeks, the chin, occasionally the 
cheat, abdomen, arms, legs and hands. The designs 
vary in different parts of South India and are mostly 
flowers, ornaments, trees, birds, fish, wild animals, 
scorpions and the sacred symbols of their gods. 
The dancing girls of Madras have their initials 
marked on their arms. Brahman women have some 
of the following marks in tattoo : a dot on the right 
cheek or a shank or a circle, a dot above the crescent 
or a vertical line on the forehead, dots in clusters 
or circles, the lotus or the mace of Krishna, a 
branch of jasmine or plantain tree on the upper 
arm, the figure of a parrot or a peacock, the figures 
of both hands and similar ones on the legs. Low 
caste women have fish, spider, parrot or crocodile 
in tattoo on their chests. 

In Malabar and Cochin, tattooing is known as 
pacha kutkuka or pricking with green colour. It 
is thus done. Turmeric powder and agathikira 
(leaves of Testonia grandisflora) are reduced to a 
paste, and the mixture is spread on a thin cloth 
and rolled up in the form of a wick which is placed 
in a lamp charged with castor oil. The wick is 
lighted and the lamp covered with a new earthen pot 
on the inside of which the soot is deposited. This 
is collected and mixed with woman’s milk or water. 
Instead of agathikira, the edible lea ves of Sesbania 
Grandiflora and Karuveppila ( Agrcstis senaris ), 
green parts of (Jynodon dactylun or 'Karisatam ganni 
or Ecliptica alba, may also be used in the preparation 
of the wick. Sometimes, pigments are prepared from 
the soot mixed with ashes of burnt tobacco, and 
the juice of bael tree; indigo is used for blue dots. 
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and Vermillion lor red ones. The tattooing is done 
by Kakkalan women (Kakkalathies) and their prick¬ 
ing instrument usually consists of three, or more 
needles tied together with a thread to perform the 
operations. The pattern is selected from the bundle 
of drawings, and is first traced on the skin with a 
staall pointed stick, dipped in the prepared ink which 
is pricked with needles. The part is then well washed 
in cold water, and a coat of ink rubbed over the 
surface. To ally the pain, a little of cocoanut-oil 
is applied. A small quantity of turmeric powder 
is also added to brighten the colour and to prevent 
swelling. The Kakkalan women are very clever in 
executing complicate designs and patterns with 
which they are from a long practice very familiar. 
They also tattoo any form shown to them. The 
Burmese patterns are' said to be very artistic, varied 
and complicated. The tatfcooer’s fee is said to 
range from an anna for a dot to a line to twelve 
annas for a complex design. In villages, the pay- 
ment is made in kind, and sometimes a measure of 
paddy is the usual remuneration. It is said that 
some of these substances used in the operations 
were known to the ancient doctors of India, and 
this led to the suggestion that the custom had 
been recorded of persons tattooed on their chests 
and shoulders with the object of getting rid of pain. 

In Mysore, both the sexes are tattooed by trained 
women, of Korwanji Korinas, Kukke Koramas, feille* 
kyatars, Medars, Jogis, Burade Besthas and puppet 
show exhibitors of the Mahratta caste. .These gene¬ 
rally occupy the lowest rank in the social scale, being 
only higher than a Holeya or Madiga, inasmuch as 
they are permitted to enter the house of a Brahman. 
They are a set of nomadic beggars with no per manent 
residence. They roam about the country in every 
direction, and undertake frequent long tours for the 
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purpose of begging. In the course of their tour 
in villages and hamlets, they attract numerous 
folks around them to whom they relate, with a 
naive grace, the various legends regarding the effici¬ 
ency of tattooing, and thus persuade them to get 
themselves tattooed. They receive their fee which 
consists of rice, plantains, betel leaves and nuts, 
sometimes enhanced by a present in cash. 

The various methods of preparing the pigments 
generally used for tattooing in Mysore may be sum¬ 
marised as follows:— 

(I) The juice of Baragaraganasoppu (Eclipta 
alba hassk), Hachesoppu ( Calamus Rotang 
tin), or Honagane ( Altermntheru sessilis) is 
mixed with soot sticking to the bottom of a 
ragi-cooking earthen pot; when the mixture 
is psiotl, breast milk is added to it. 

19} The juice of Molahalinasoppu (Asclepius 
rosea Roxb) is smeared over a tile and allowed 
to dry in the shade. The tile is then held 
over the flame of a gingelly-oil lamp till 
soot deposits thereon, and the soot is mixed 
with women’s milk to form a kind of ink. 

(3) The juice of Maravarikesoppu is spread 
over the convex surface of a new tile, 
then turmeric powder is sprinkled over it. 
The tile is held over the flame of a gingelly 
or castor-oil lamp to form soot thereon, 
which is then scraped with a twig and kept 
in a small earthen vessel ready to be used, 
at any moment, with a little water added 
to it. 

(4) The juice of Maniavaresoppu (Dolichos lablab 
Un) is rubbed over a tile which is then 
held over the flame of a castor-oil lamp. 
The soot is mixed with cold water. 
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(5) Betel-leaf juice is smeared over a new tile 

which is exposed to the flame of a castor- 
oil lamp to cause the soot to deposit thereon. 
The soot is then mixed with cow’s milk or 
breast milk. 

(6) Betel-leaf juice and cow-dung are spread 

over a tile. The tile is held over the flame 
of a castor-oil lamp. The soot that depo¬ 
sits thereon is scraped with a twig and 
kept in a small earthen vessel, and is mixed 
with cold water before it is used. 

(7) Human milk is mixed with the soot adhering 
to the bottom of an earthen frying pan.. 

(8) The soot of gingelly-oil lamps is mixed with 
betel-leaf juice. 

(9) Bine charcoal powder is unixed with the 

juice of a plant called Hachesoppu (Calamas 
Rotang liri) to form a land of ink. 

(10) The juice of the plant called Thumbesoppu 

{Astern eonitha longijolia) is mixed with 
breast milk and dry cocoanut oil. 

(11) The juice of the leaves of Hagalukayi plant 

Momodica charantia) or Chapradavare or 
Nellavare {Dolichos Lablab fori) plant is 
mixed with ghee and lamp-black. 

(12) The juice of Hagalu {Momodica charantia) 

or Chapradavare {Dolichos Lablab Ivri) plant 
is slightly warmed in a small earthen 
vessel to form a kind of jelly-like ink. 

(13) The juice of the leaves of plants called 

Chapradavare or Nellavare {Dilichos Lablab 
liri) or Honogone {AUernanthera Sessilis) 
or Garaga. {Edipta albahassk) is mixed with 
the finely powdered charcoal of dry cocoanut 
shell, or the juice of either of the two 
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latter plants is mixed with breast milk 
or cow’s milk, and to the mixture is then 
added the soot adhering to the bottom of 
an earthen pot in which rice has been 
cooked. 

(14) The juice of Kirugonisoppu (Urogstigma 
pisifenim) which grows on the sides of drains, 
or Nellisoppu ( the greens of Cassia torat) 
is mixed with the soot of gingelly-oil 
lamp. 

The designs that are generally tattooed on the 
different parts of the body may be classified as 
hereunder:— 
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On the foreheads of a few non- 
Brahman girls after their 7th 
year before they attain their 
puberty. 

On the foreheads of a few 
Brahman girls after marraige. 

On the foreheads of non- 
Brahman women. 


Figure of sun or moon called 
Suryanahache and Chandrana- 
hache respectively. 

Figure of star called Nakshct- 
trahache. 

Figure of a crescent with a dot 
in it or a perpendicular line 
or simply a small point called 
Ardhachandra and Hanehache 
respectively. 

On the foreheads of Indian The mark of Cross called Silube 
Christians as also on the back hache. 
of their hands. 

On the junction of the eye- A small point or a single dot 
brows of youths. IJrishiibottu. 

On the middle of the cheeks Two points called Kennehache. 
of women. 

On the middle of the chin. A single point called Galla- 

hache . 

On the upper arm, a little above Figures in imitation of orna- 
the elbow. ments worn thereon by Hindu 

women. 
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On the right forearm of‘ non- 
Brahman women. 

On the left forearm of non- 
Brahman women. 


On the forearms of women. 

On the arms of Sudra women. 

On the arms of a Gollar woman. 

On the hind part of the right 
elbow, a little above the junc¬ 
tion of the upper and fore¬ 
arms. 

On the hind part of the left 
elbow, near the junction of 
the upper and forearms. 

On the back of the hands of 
high caste females. 

On the hack of the right hand. 

On the back of the left hand. 

At the foot of the right thumb. 

At the foot of the left thumb, 
on the wrist. 

On the forearm, a little above 
the wrist. 

On the back of the feet of 
women generally. 


Figure of a plantain tree or 
either of the designs called 
Muttinarathi or Jogijade. 

Figure of a three-petalled 
Tavare flower or the design 
called Gowrigaddige (the 
throne or seat of Parvati). 

Figure of a plaintain tree or 
a lotus or a crysanthemum. 

The ligure of a square called 
Tholuchappara . 

A figure in the form of a bodice 
worn round the breast called 
Kvbsadahache. 

The figure called G&wrigaddige 
or a figure in the form of a 
sesamum flower called Jesri- 
gehmwinahache. 

A figure of a lime flower called 
NimbeJiuvvinahache or the 
design named Mvthinarathi . 

The figure of a discus or conch 
shell, lotus or a Tavare flower 
or the club of Yama. 

The figure called Jogijade or 
Tavare huvvu . 

A figure in the form of an 
octogonal pond called Ashta- 
kola. 

A figure in the form of tiger’s 
claws. 

The design called Vaieguppu. 

The name in full or the initials 
of the person tattooed. 

The name of the wife or the 
husband of the individual 
tattooed. 

A figure of a lotus called 
Kamaladahache or a beautiful 
and symmetrical figure called 
Hasay. 
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The figure of a crescent with 
a point in the middle of it, 
or simply a single point. 

Figures in the form of various 
flowers. 


On the junction of the eye 
brows of non-Brahman males. 

On the backs of the hands and 
on the elbows, a little above 
or below the junction of the 
upper and forearms of non- 
Brahman males.* 

A specimen of the Korathi’s songs sung during the 
operation is given below :— 

“ Stay, darling stay—’tis only for an hour, 

And you wSl be the fairest of the fair, 

Your lotus eyes can soothe the savage beast, 

Your lips are like the newly blossomed rose, 

Your teeth, they shine like pearls ; but where are they 
Before the beauties of the handwork. 

“ Stay, darling stay—’tis only for an hour, 

And you will be the fairest of the fair, 

I’ve left my home, all day long I toil. 

So to adorn the maiden of the land, 

That erring husbands may return to them. 

Such axe the beauties of my handwork. 

“ Stay, darling stay—’ tis. only for an hour, 

And you will be the fairest of the world, 

In the days of old, fair Siba laid her head, 

Upon the lap of one of our clan, 

When with her lord she wandered in the wild, 

And like emerald shone her beautious arms. 

“ Stay, darling stay— tis only for an hour, 

And you will be the fairest of the fair, 

And often in the wilds, so it is said. 

She also of the Pandus went in quest, 

Of one of us, but found not even one, 

And sighed, she was not her sister’s blest. 

“ Stay, darling stay—’tis only for an hour, 

And you will be the fairest of the fair, 

My work is done, rejoice, for you will be, 

The fairest of your sisters in the land, 

Rejoice for ever more, among them you. 

Will shine as doth Moon among the stars.” f 


f Mysore Census Report, 1901, p. 560. 
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According to Hindu traditions, Vishnu is said to 


have tattooed the hand of Lakshmi with the figure 
of his weapons, and with that of the Sun, Moon and 
Tulsi plant (Ocimum sanctum) as a protection for 
her during his wars with demons. It is said that 
he promised to protect those who wore the same 
marks from all evil influences* 

The traditional introduction of the custom is 
more or less connected with the religious beliefs 
of the people. It is said that Lord Krishna was 
in the habit of tattooing his four totems, the sankh 
the conch (shell), the chakra (wheel), gadd (mace) 
and padma (lotus), on the faces and limbs of his 
wives. The priests of Dwaraka still place certain 
marks on the arms of the pilgrims to Krishna’s shrine. 
The Vaishnavas of South India receive similar 
branding marks at their initiation. It may be 
said that the first stage is the primitive branding, 
and that the second stage of evolution is the 
process of tattooing, and that the more refined 
is the stamping of the emblems with seals. The 
higher the caste and the social position of the women, 
the smaller and the fewer are the designs, until we 
reach the Brahman girls among whom are now 
only three, tattoo marks on the face. Another 
tradition attributed to tattooing is to Sita, the wife 
of Kama, and the reason alleged is the belief that 
tattooing had its origin in the fear of abduction of 
the women of the primitive races, and the tribal 
marks among the crude drawings would help them 
in identification. The tattoo marks are associated 
with ornaments, religious drawings, charms and 
symbols, which have their origin in sympathetic magic. 
A practised eye can discriminate the caste, and the 
social position of the wearer. A dot on the forehead is 


♦ Mysore Census Report, 1901, p. 556, 
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a symbol of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, the figure 
of peacock indicates royalty, and Sita is the emblem 
of chastity. The fish is the symbol of fertility and 
good luck. Comb is the symbol of happy married life. 

Tattooing seems to be associated with totemism, 
at all events, in cases where the person assimilates 
himself with his totem by cicatrising or painting or 
tattooing his body with figures of totems. This 
totem mark signified, at the same time, that all 
persons having the same totem tattooed, belonged 
to one clan practising exogamy. 

The operations of tattooing recommended it to 
the superstitions, often on the ground that it is 
a* passport for the forgiveness of sins and admission 
to heaven, while the absence of tattoo marks is 
calculated to invoke the displeasure and condemna¬ 
tion of Yama, the god of death. It is also recom¬ 
mended on the-ground that the tattoo marks bring 
riches to those who bear them. All this is sufficient 
to operate upon the feelings of the fair sex of the 
raiyat class and perhaps even for their sisters higher 
in the social scale, who undergo the operation, that 
tattooing makes a married woman predecease her 
lord. It is considered that the summum bonum 
for Hindu woman’s existence is to be happy in her 
relations with her husband, and to avoid widow¬ 
hood by predeceasing him. A woman, who has 
not got her body tattooed with certain designs is 
considered as unclean and not allowed to touch corn 
spread on the threshing floor or to serve at dinner. 

There are no religious ceremonies, worth mention¬ 
ing, performed in connection with tattooing, but 
it is said that some of the individuals to be tattooed 
worship Ganesa in the following way:— 

They stick a green grass into a ball of cow-dung 
to represent god Vinayaka, burn frankincense and 
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offer cocoanuts emptied into the fire, as this is 
supposed to avert the effect of evil eye. A tattooer 
generally pronounces a benediction for the welfare 
of the individual to he tattooed, and then begins 
the operation describing the person, or chanting 
incoherent verses or nursery rhymes or singing 
Gopika, ffita songs with the object of making the 
person undergoing the operation disregard the 

Pa painting and tattooing of the body are regarded 
as a primitive stage of clothing and the colouration 
of the skin in the operation is a means of allurement. 
That the tattooed man is more beautiful and a worthy 
object of desire may be seen from the numerous 
instances already given. It is also believed ,.hat 
in primitive man, there is a close connection between 
iove of colour and sexual impulse. 

In the lowest stage of human development, when 
man is more or less like a brute, he has no thought 
of modifying the shape of his body for the sake of 
adornment or for any other purpose. The Australians 
pull some of their incisor teeth from the upper jaw. 
The Kadars of the Cochin and the Malavedans of the 
Travancore forests, chip all or most of their incisor 
teeth in the upper and lower jaw in the form of 
sharp pointed but not. serrated cones. Pulling out 
the teeth among the Bantus, Nilotic tribes and the 
Congo natives' - is quite common. The Malays 
consider the filing of the teeth together with the 
subsequent operation of blackening them indispens¬ 
able for beauty. Morasu Okkalu women of Mysore cut 
off one of their fingers as a propitiatory offering 
to their God.f The Australians and Melanesians 
pierce the septum of the nose for the purpose of 

* Mysore Census Report, 1901, p. 356, 

fV61.IV, p. 347. 
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introducing a bony stick. Nose-boring of girls is a 
ceremony among most of the higher Hindu castes all 
over India, and the boring of the septum also takes 
place during the third or fourth year of girls for 
wearing an ornament. Next in importance are the 
auricular perforations which are used for various 
purposes. It is said that a Papuan puts his cigar 
into the hole, he has bored in the ear. In ethno¬ 
graphy, it is often a surprise to find the same custom 
in vogue among people, who widely differ in race, 
language and relationship. This fact is proved 
when we find that different people have mutilated 
and deformed themselves for what they have ima¬ 
gined to be on aesthetic grounds. Few ornaments are 
used all over the world, not excepting, it is said, 
Europe of the 19 th century, and the love of 
aesthetic beauty has prompted men and women of 
all classes to bore their ears in early childhood. 
With the Hindus the ear-boring has become one of 
sacraments, and the ear-boring - ceremony takes 
place among the Brahmans and other higher castes 
on an auspicious day in the third or fifth year. .The 
ears of the child are bored with a needle or knife 
having a triangular blade, which penetrates through 
half an inch of its length. Both the ears are thus 
bored and a little cotton wool is placed in the wounds 
to keep the cut portions dilated by means of lead 
weight or by the insertion of a wooden plug. The 
ear holes of Syrian Christians and of low caste Hindu 
girls are thus dilated with heavy lead rings, until 
they are fourteen years of age, when the ideal beauty, 
sofarastheears are concerned, will have been attained. 
In some cases, the ear lobes either alone or with the 
pendants will extend to the shoulders on each 
side. This is a perfection which reminds one of 
the men of New Guinea, the lobes of whose ears are 
so far dilated as to form large pendant rings 

29 
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skin, through which it is possible to pass the arms. 
Many are the holes bored on the sides for wearing 
small rings by ,the women of Jonakan. M appilas. In 
Cochin, as in Malahair, dilated ear lobes are the fashion 
among women of all classes. It is now on the road 
to decline. The. love of esthetic, beauty has also 
prompted, many people to disfigure their lips. The 
worshippfers of Subramauia and Venkatesa of Tiru- 
pathi, often pierce their chins for the , insertion of 
a wire to maintain a vow of silence. Instances of 
cranial deformations, and the pulling of the noses 
of the babies to the requisite shape are met with 
among some of the South Indian tribes and castes. 
There is also another kind of mutilation, namely, 
circumcision which must have been based on hygienic 
grounds. It is , the most widespread of all the 
mutilations of the, sexual organs. It prevails among 
the Muhammadan peoples, among most of the West 
African tribes, among the Kaffirs, and the tribes of 
East Africa, among the . Abyssmians, Bogos and 
Copts. It is also practised in Australia, in many 
of the islands of Melanesia, jin the Indian Archipelago 
ats also in parts of America. It is ciiSrCnt among the 
Myasa Bedas of Mysore. The Jews also are cir¬ 
cumcised. It is said to be performed when the 
boy attains manhood, It is also a preliminary to 
marriage. Various explanations are given. The 
Muhanimadans regard it as “ cleansing.” By circum¬ 
cision,' the boy becomes clean, and is fit to perform 
religions exercises of praying and entering the mosque. 
Ploss Renz says that it “ makes the boy a man by 
giving him the appearance of sexual maturity, and by 
making him capable of procreation. ’ Among the salva¬ 
ges, it is regarded as a means of sexual attraction. 

JEWF.LLKBV, The taste for jewellery and bright coloured clothing 
is the last stage in a man’s love for dress, and belongs 
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to human nature as low down as we can follow it. 
The practice of mutilation and painting disappears 
much sooner than the love for painting. It is also 
possible that all these customs may exist at the 
same time ; some mutilations, at any rate, are neces¬ 
sary for the purpose of increasing the jewellery for 
the ears, nose and the lips. At first, man was content 
with shells, teeth, bony fragments, worked in various 
ways, coloured and wrought stones pierced through 
and joined together by means of strings. As soon 
as metals were known, he was found to decorate him¬ 
self with copper, iron, bronze, silver and gold. This 
jewellery, coarse as it may appear to a civilized 
man, continues to civilize the savage. Man and 
woman wear it in emulation of each other, and the 
former at the outset is much more richly adorned 
than the latter. Everywhere since the Stone Age 
man has had profound pleasure in wearing necklaces 
and bracelets, and similar ones in arms and legs. 
With the advance of civilization, the jewellery became 
smaller and more artistic. They were worn in 
profusion both bv man and woman, and every part 
of the body exposed had some ornament or other 
for decoration. It is very seldom that an ordinary 
Hindu married woman will appear in public without 
wearing the following eight ornaments, namely, 
nose-rings or nose-screw, ear-rings, necklaces, 
bracelets, armlets, finger-rings, anklets and tee rings. 
It is said that the use of them was prophylactic 
before they became ornamental. It is shown by 
the fact that they were meant to guard the orifices 
exposed to the entry of spirits. Among the jungle 
tribes, leaves, flowers, berries of sacred trees took 
their place, and to them were added bones, teeth 
and horns of animals. 

In the use of jewellery, it is probable that the 
desire for protection by means of an amulet or 
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talisman preceded that of personal adornment. The 
amulet took the shape of fruits or flowers, sacred 
grasses, animal claws and so on. Much of the rudest 
peasant jewellery is modelled in imitation of such 
things. Later on, the holy flower and leaf were 
supplemented by the representations of other power- 
protectives, namely, the sun, moon, cobra, tor¬ 
toise. In special combinations, the navaratna or 
nine-gems —ruby for the Sun, pearl for the Moon, 
coral for Mars," emerald for Mercury, topaz for 
Jupiter, diamond for Venus, saphire for Saturn, 
amethyst for Rahu and cat’s eye for Ketu— 
have "all protective powers.* Beads, partly on 
account of the material from which they are made 
and partly from the fact that they are perforated, 
which suggests that they may be occupied by spirits, 
are valued as protective.f 

It is in the peasant jewellery that we find the 
most primitive types, and being made of base metal 
it passes on from one generation to another, while 
that of higher value finds its way sooner or later 
into the melting pot. The distinguished savage 
type appears among the Nagas and the Garos of 
Assam and some of the Mysore tribes. The former 
wear ear-rings made from the tusks of the wild boar, 
a neck collar of goat’s hair, dyed scarlet, armlet 
of brass, ivory or plated cane finely worked in red 
and yellow, while the latter wear a peculiar ornament 
of brass plate joined by a string which is the sign 
that the wearer has killed his men in battle. The 
dress and ornaments of the women form a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the above type.$ The materials 
of jewellery are very much varied. The jungle 
tribes in West India make collars, anklets and girdles 


* Vol. II, Brahman, pp. 422-423. 
t Religion and Folklore of Northern India, p. 289. 

X Vide Banjara, VoL II, p. 195; Rrahman, Vol. II, pp. 495-498 ; 
Vol* IV, Musalman, pp. 369-373. 
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of grass which are the. prototype of the modern 
gold jewellery. The low caste men of the plains 
wear "bangles of coarse glass or lac which when 
decorated with beads or metal foil are beautiful 
and artistic. Iron has now passed out of general 
use. The beaten gold swami work is of the purest 
Hindu style. The taste of the Hindus and Musal- 
mans differ widely in the matter of jewellery. Brah¬ 
mans and members of the higher castes tie on the 
bride’s neck with Mangalya Sutra or lucky thread 
tali besides several varieties of necklaces. These 
are replaced by chains of European pattern, while 
those of the Musalmans have merely a conventional 
pattern or geometric ornamentation. 

Another function which jewellery fulfils is to 
act as a savings bank. In times of famine, vast 
quantities of ornaments are pledged or sold. Un¬ 
fortunately, the obvious objections to the hoarding 
of wealth in this shape are that it is not available 
for productive industries, and that it encourages 
burglary and dacoity. The habit of decking small 
children with jewels is mainly responsible for many 
cases of murder. 

Clothing is said to have originated in the decora- clothing. 
tive impulse. The three functions of clothing are 
protection, ornament and self-feeling, and as F. Ratzel 
says, it is difficult to say where clothing ends and 
ornament begins. The former according to him 
stands in an unmistakable relation to sexual fife. 

The first and most primitive form of clothing was 
to cover exposure; the original purpose of that was 
adornment, and not concealment. At a subsequent 
stage, it was also thought that this wonderful demonia- 
carregion should be concealed and protected from the 
potency of the evil eye. Both the ideas are ethnologi- 
cally demonstrable.' Waitz, Schurz, and Letourneau 
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led the theory that the jealousy of the 
primitive man was the primary ground of clothing, 
and was indirectly the cause of the sense of 
shame.^ The view is supported among many races, 
and the married women are dressed while the 
unmarried girl goes about naked. Further, the 
married woman is the property of the husband, 
to whom clothing is a protection against glances 
at his- property. To unclothe the wife is dishonour 
to him. When the idea of relationship was extended 
between the father and the unmarried daughters, 
these latter were also dressed. The idea of chastity 
and the feeling of shame were gradually developed. 

Girdle is the point of departure in the evolution 
of dress. The civilized idea of girdle is to lighten 
the skirt or trousers. The earliest one is a piece 
of string made of grass or vegetable fibre, worn 
neither very tight nor very loose. It is the male 
appendage of a savage who needs it to carry his 
superfluous articles. The wearing of a girdle or 
waist band has given rise to a formal ceremony at 
which a baby, male or female, has to be invested with 
a band in gold or silver at the expense of a girl’s 
parents. The girdle and the band have contributed 
to a dual system of clothing, and from them, was 
developed a fertile field for the aetivity of fashion. 
As regards the primitive form of loin dress, the use 
of leafy garments in South Indie as in other tropical 
countries has been widespread. The jungle tribes 
all over India, and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
had the leafy dress supplied to them by their husbands 
every morning. The Thanda Pulaya women of 
Cochin and Travancore, the Peringala Vettuvans 
of North Malabar, Koravas (Korachas) of Mysore 
according to Buchanan Hamilton, the Kadavas of 
Coorg, the Gond women of the Ganjam district, 
the Juangs of Orissa, and other jungle tribes until 
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recently wore leafy garments. The use of the leafy 
garments is traditionally connected with the worship 
of the aboriginal goddess Mariamma. In Mysore, 
as in other parts of South India, at the worship of 
this Mother Goddess, the priest substitutes garments 
of leaves of the margosa for ordinary dress. Next 
comes the loin dress in bark cloth worn by the natives 
of the Brazilian forests, Kayans of Borneo, and the 
Polynesians who have carried to perfection the 
manufacture of tapa. from the bark of paper mulberry. 
The skin garments were worn by the American Indians 
who knew how to prepare them. 

Suits of leather are still worn in Mexico. Coming 
onto the historic period, the ordinary costume of man 
in South India is much simpler than that in any 
other part, for he is little subject to the vicissitudes 
of climate to provide against. While at work, agri¬ 
cultural labourers, tree climbers and fishermen weal- 
only a shred of clothing. Ordinary Brahmans go 
bare-headed, the head being shaved, all except the 
tuft at the crown, and most of the members of the 
higher castes observe the same practice. The raiyats 
are generally content with a turban, a kambli, and 
a short pair of drawers. When not at work, they 
often wear a blouse or short smock-frock. The 
present day young and grown-up men of the western 
culture adopt European costume in exchange for 
their national costume. In Mysore, the dress of 
males of all castes as compared to that of their 
brethren in other parts of India, is very decent. 
The dress of the Muhammadan males differs from 
that of the Hindus chiefly in cut and colour, and 
in the wearing of long loose drawers. But for 
undress, a piece of dark plaited stuff is worn like the 
dhotra. They shave the head completely,but retain 
all the hair of the face. A skull cap is worn, over 
which the turban is tied in full dress. 
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The dress of the women of Mysore is very graceful 
and becoming. A tight fitting short bodice is 
universally worn, leaving the arm, neck, throat, 
and middle, hare the two ends being tied in a knot 
in front. It is generally of a gay colour or variegated 
with borders and gussets of contrasting tints , which 
set off the figure to advantage. In colder parts 
to the west, a somewhat loose vest, a somewhat 
loose jacket, covering all the upper part of the body 
and the arms is worn instead. The sari, a long 
sheet, ordinarily dark-blue, or a dull red with 
yellow borders .is wrapped round the lower part 
of the body coming down to the ankles. One end 
is gathered into a large bunch of folds in front, while 
the other passed, acroas the bosom and over the head, 
hangs freely over the right shoulder. In the west, 
it is tied there into a knot. Brahman women pass 
the lower end of the cloth between the legs, and 
tuck it in at the waist behind which leaves the limbs 
free. Their heads too are not covered, the hair 
being gathered into one large plait which hangs 
straight down the back, very effectively decorated 
at the crown and at different points with richly 
chased circular golden kauls or bosses. Women 
of other higher castes are similarly dressed, but 
often with less good taste. They smear themselves 
with saffron to produce a fair or yellow tint 
not only on their cheeks, but also over their arms 
and legs. This practice so common among the 
trading class is by no means attractive, nor is the 
habit of blackening the teeth adopted by married 
women agreeable. All these customs are on the 
decline. 

So far about the dress of married women. When 
a woman loses her husband, all is changed. The 
Brahman girl widow, when she comes of age has hex- 
head shaved, her glass bangles broken, her bodice taken 
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oif, and she is allowed to wear no robes, except white 
and red, and no ornaments except gold finger rings. 
These rules are not rigorously enforced on them 
both by their parents and the local society. Grown-up 
women, as a rule, observe these rules. Wedding 
garments in all classes are rather costly and inten¬ 
sified by personality. It is an occasion of expansion 
and augmentation; as the social expression of the 
crisis of love, it is specially adopted. The bridal 
pair assumes super-humanity, and as such treated 
as royal persons. Magnificence is the characteristic 
of the wedding garments throughout the world. 
White colour is the expression of virginity. Red 
is often an expression or adaption to the circum¬ 
stances of expansion. Wedding dress among the 
Hindus is red or yellow, both of which are supposed 
to repel demons. Inversion of the wedding 
garments at wedding is supposed to possess magical 
influence. 

Shoes too have their fashions. The Hindu lady 
usually goes bare foot, slippers marking the Musal- 
xnani. or dancing girl. The higher caste Hindus wear 
leathern slippers, curled up at the toe and turned down 
at the heel; the labouring classes wear heavy sandals 
with wooden or leathern soles and leathern straps. 
Muhammadans also wear slippers, but smaller, and 
very frequently, a very substantial big shoe, covering 
the*whole foot. The chief fault of the Indian slipper 
is that it imposes a shuffling gait on the wearer. 
Here also fashion is rapidly spreading all over the 
State. 

Men wear the hair in various ways. The custom 
of shaving the head, wholly or in part, is a modem 
innovation. Curtius, writing of the time of Alexander, 
states that the hair of the head was seldom cut, but 
that the face was shaved, except the beard. The 
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wilder tribes leave it uncut, and hanging behind in 
rough masses. The priests of the low caste men do 
likewise. But men of most of the higher castes 
in South India shave the hair of the head and face 
at regular intervals. A small portion of it is left 
uncut either on the top or the back of the head which 
is removed only under certain circumstances. The 
kudami is usually worn on the back of the head in 
Mysore, and the tuft tied into a knot is sometimes 
large enough. Very often it enhances the beauty 
of the person. Many wear the moustache, which 
the M uhammadan cuts short over the upper -lip. The 
beard is everywhere a sign of manly dignity. 
Cropped head is the prevailing fashion of the young 
men of all classes at present. 

Primitive man was in a state of nudity, and was 
content with painting and tattooing. The various 
forms of dress and ornaments were adopted for the 
purpose of protection, ornament and feeling, and 
the fashions arising therefrom were fox- mutual 
attraction. The sense of shame and modesty is not 
innate in man and woman. It is a product of modem 
civilization. The modern fashion is the child of 
modern civilization. It has resulted in capitalism, 
which has wiped the older forms by the introduction 
of new ones. Nudity in itself is harmless, but when 
it is intentional, it has the effect of lascivious stimu¬ 
lation. Prudery is nothing more than looking at 
modesty with concealed lustful feelings. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FOOD, GAMES AND DANCING. 

Food—Food Ta boos—“Games-—Divisions:—-Ceremonial 
(Religious and Magical) Significance and Their Origins- 
Ritiial Surviving as Amusement—Games of Chance- 
Prizes and Stakes, Gambling—Dance, Its Origin and 
History: Introduotion—Bodily Movements—The Purpose 
of the Dance—Occasions for Dancing—Courtship and 
Dancing—Magical and Religious Dances—Dancing in 
Ancient India--Summary. 

I N the monographs of the Tribes and Castes in Food 
the three volumes, an account of the foodstuffs, 
food taboos, and other particulars has been given. 
Here, only a brief summary of the general charac¬ 
teristics is attempted. Fiona, a religious point of 
view, in Mysore as in other parts of India, the 
subject of food is held to be very important, and is 
discussed in the sacred literature. The Vedas enjoin 
a sacrifice of cattle for the purpose of entertaining 
a guest.* The Charaka Samhita of the first century 
A.D. ordains “ that the flesh of cows, buffaloes and 
hogs should not be eaten daily,” but that pregnant 
women may eat beef with a view to strengthening 
the unborn child.f In early sacrificial rites, wor¬ 
shippers ate off the flesh. 

The Satapatha Brdhmana has it, that food, when 
enclosed in the body becomes the body itself. Food 
is linked to the body by means of vital airs. The 
essence of food is invisible. Food is the highest 
of all things that can be swallowed. Satapatha 



* Rajendra Lala Mifcra, p. 1*355. 
t Ibid , p. 360. 
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Brahmana identifies food and breath as the Aryan 
laws identify food and life. Food and breath are 
gods, “ the two gods.” Food is the deity of the 
PrathiJidra hymns, for all live when they partake of it.* 

The various and manifold rules of caste hinge 
mainly on. food, its preparation, and the persons with 
whom it may be eaten. Thus eating the numerous 
lands of prohibited food or eating with low caste 
men and women or with Muhammadans for a 
considerable period leads to the most ordinary 
causes of expulsion from caste. This is one of the 
dreaded punishments involving an interdict against 
interdining with members of the same caste. These 
rules have been recently relaxed to some extent. • 
The kitchen is the most retired room in the house 
of a. Brahman, and no Sudra should have a look in 
and defile the earthen vessel. Further, it is held 
sacred owing to the preparation of food for domestic 
gods. The cook must be a member of the same 
caste, and the vessels used for cooking must be 
previously cleaned. 

In ordinary Brahman families, cooking is generally 
done by women after a bath, and consists of several 
dishes. The domestic gods have to be served first 
with due ceremonies and formalities. Then comes 
the turn of children and the male members. Bice 
and other dishes are served either in silver or bell- 
metal trays with cups or on banana leaves or on those 
sewn together. The orthodox people and other 
elderly members prefer the leafy dishes to metal 
ones. ” Before meals, they wash their hands and feet, 
and take their seats on wooden planks (n,ane). The 
orthodox fashion is to eat with hands and fingers. 
Nothing must ever be touched with the left hand 
which is supposed to be unclean. After meals, hands 
and feet are washed, mouths are rinsed and throats 


* Ibid, p. 365. 
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gurgled. Orthodox Brahmans take only two meals 
a day, one in the morning before noon, and the other 
before 8 p.m. Women never sit down for meals 
before males, for it is considered highly immodest 
if they do so. The remains of food are thrown to 
dogs and crows. Ascetics and widows have special 
restrictions with regard to their diet. They are not 
ordained to take anything except perhaps a light meal. 

The routine dietary of the Brahmans is dealt with 
in the article on Brahman. Most of the non-Brahman 
higher castes have adopted the orthodox Brahmanic 
customs. Nevertheless, the relaxation of the dietary 
laws is perceptible among those who have had 
western education and imbibed western culture. 

The various kinds of food taboos have been food 
summarised by Mr. Blunt as follows:— Taboos 

1. The commensal taboo which determines the 

person with whom a person can interdine. 

2. The food taboo which lays down what kinds 

of food a man or woman can eat. 

3. The cooking taboo which determines the persons 

who may cook the food that a man may eat. 

4. The eating taboo which lays down the proper 

ritual at a meal. 

5. The drinking taboo which determines the 

persons from whom water can be taken. 

6. The smoking taboo which lays down the persons 

whose pipe one may smoke and in whose 

company one may smoke. 

7. The vessels taboo which lays down the 

nature of the vessels that a man may use 

for eating, drinking and cooking. 

The instances of these taboos may be seen from the 
paragraphs on food in the monographs of the Tribes 
and Castes in the three volumes. 
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The purity in regard to food was considered 
more essential than external purity, and the rules 
concerning food allowed and forbidden are very 
numerous. Drinking alcoholic liquors was reckoned as 
mortal sin. Anyone offering spirits to a Brahman was 
liable to capital punishment, and one offering for¬ 
bidden food to such, had to pay a heavy fine ( Vishnu, 
XXXV. 1. V. 88). A Brahman tasting the food or 
water of, or eating with, a Siidra or person of a low 
caste had to perform a penance, such as th e, par aha 
(fasting for twelve days) or Santayana (subsisting for 
one day on the five products of a cow, including her 
urine and dung, and fasting on the next day). 
Another set of rules are concerned with the purification 
of inanimate objects (dmvyasuddhi). Spirituous liquors 
and the impure excretions of the body are declared 
to cause the worst kind of pollution. Iron vessels 
defiled by them should be cleansed by heating 
them in fire. Impure utensils made of stone or shells 
should be buried in a pit for seven days. Articles 
made of ivory, horn or bone should be planed. In 
ordinary eases of pollution, the defiled objects should 
be rubbed with earth, ashes, and then well washed 
with pure water, as long as the scent or moisture 
caused by unclean objects continues on them. 
Specially purifying qualities are attributed to cows, 
and every Brahman house should have one at least. 
Detailed provisions regarding a man’s daily bath, 
prayers, etc., are given on page 427, Vol. II. Bathing 
in a sacred river is believed to be specially purifying, 
and the water of the Granges is considered to be 
the purest of those in other rivers in India. 

The daily life of a Hindu, from the cradle to the 
grave, is regulated by a code of rituals. Every act 
and every set of circumstances in which he finds him¬ 
self have their proper observances which are minutely 
laid down. The rites from birth to death, the 
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fashion in matters of food, the dress and orhaments, 
the course of polite conversation, the salutation to a 
guest are carefully defined* and taught to children of 
every respectable family. Many of these circum¬ 
stances are connected with the ideas of taboo which 
depend upon the conception that there is in every 
personality an inherent power for evil which is 
to be dreaded and avoided. This potentiality for 
evil is especially active at the crisis of life. The 
mother and her child at child-birth, the bride and 
bridegroom at marriage, the dying man and the corpse, 
are all dangerous, and especially susceptible to the 
evil potentiality in others. It is one of the causes 
of the caste system. Since every stranger is a 
possible enemy, a man must know who are his 
friends, and therefore belong to the circle of friends, 
whose interests are undoubtedly identical with those 
of the others. From this point of view, the caste is a 
group of men united by bonds of common interests 
in self-defence against dangers of the outer world. 
The Jains and other religious sects have their own 
code of defilements and purifications. The ancient 
notions of purity and impurity have not died out in 
modern India. 

The jungle tribes naturally use the food provided 
by the forests which they live in. When the ‘supply 
of food products becomes scanty, they supplement 
thorn with various fruits, bulbs and berries which are 
mostly indigestible. The Irulans grow a little grain 
near their huts, and when it is ripe, pluck as much 
as they may require for the day’s .consumption. 
A fire is kindled on the nearest rock, and when it 
is well heated, the embers are brushed away, and 
the ears laid out to parch. The grain is then rudely 
crushed between two stones and made into cakes 



* Vol. II, p. 400. 
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with water. The rock is again heated, and the bread is 
toasted upon it. They never dream of storing grain, 
and when it is consumed, they fall back upon the 
fruits and berries. 

A game is defined to be “ an organised occupation 
undertaken by two or more persons, the primary 
intention of which is not utility, but pleasure or 
pastime by means of the exhibition of the skill or 
good fortune of the players.” * It is based on definite 
rules and sometimes necessitates special instruments 
or apparatus. 

Games may be broadly divided into three classes, 
namely, games of skill, games of chance, and games 
of imitation. The r ules of the games of skill are made 
to bring out the various qualities, physical or moral 
strength, agility, quickness of senses, rapidity of 
calculations, endurance, and patience of the players. 
Games of chance, on the other hand, regard only, 
the luck of the players, and are decided by the 
events, such as the fall of dice over which they have 
no control. The rules, therefore, are merely conven¬ 
tional, designed to emphasize coincidences. Many 
games combine the elements of chance and skill 
in varying proportions. In games of imitation, the 
rules are prescribed by the actions for imitation. They 
are limited, however, by certain conventions suitable 
to the circumstances of the players. Both in games 
of chance and in those of skill, there is a contest, 
but in games of imitation, there is often little or none, 
and the pleasure sought is attained by co-operation, 
the rhythmic movements, and songs.f 

Games mentioned above are social institutions 
based on their origin to the inherent restlessness of 



* Hastings : E.R.E., Vol. VI, p. 167. 
t Ibid, pp. 168-170. 
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human beings; and the necessity for the constant 
use and practice is for the .development and 
preservation of their physical, mental and moral 
powers. They enter very early into the life, of the 
individual, and are of great value in the tra ining of 
children for the serious pursuit of adults. To the 
adult savage, they are of little or no importance, 
and from the lowest plain of culture upward, games 
either in the form of contests or of rhythmic move¬ 
ments (dances), are among the ordinary activities. 

Like other human institutions, games^grew from Ceremonial 
vague and undefined beginning, which contained germs 
of ritual, dance and song. Gradually, they became cal) smm- 
differentiated. Games of imitation bear obvious wit- AND 

ness to this origin. It is impossible to watch the games omgws. 
of children, whether savage or civilised, without being 
struck by the fact that, on the one hand, the ceremonies 
are the favourite subject of imitation, and that on 
the other hand, rhythmic movement and the utterance 
of a set form of words, rhythmical also, attached to 
musical notes, are the essential features. 

All communities have, more or less, ceremonial 
games, which are really either religious or of magical 
import. Bain is a prime necessity of life, but it does 
not come in time and the droughts are long. There 
are games played for the bringing of rain, and for the 
growth of crops. Wherever games are played at 
a special season of the year, we may suspect that 
they have a ritual value. A kind of ceremonial game 
is the one played by the Khasi, a hill-tribe of Assam, 
for the purpose of expelling demons. The tug of war 
is also another kind of game. The games with a 
di vine origin have sometimes been ascribed to deities. 

In spite of the divine origin and playing for Ritual 
ceremonial purposes, games fall back into mere 

30 mebt. 
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amusement. The marriage and funeral dances have 
some religious significance. Again, many games turn 
on love, on marriage and some of them enshrine 
ritual, such as bride capture* 

Games of chance are generally played with instru¬ 
ments of the kind familiar to us such as playing cards 
and dice. In more barbarous states of culture, the 
instruments are seeds of plants or fruits, pebbles, shells, 
split reeds, and so far marked in various- ways. They 
are drawn from a promiscuous heap, or tossed in 
the air and allowed to fall on the ground or on some 
other flat surface. According to the fall or as they 
are drawn the player scores. This process is the 
same as that by which divination is practised. In 
India, dicing was carried to extremes. The casting 
of dice Weis employed both, to divine the future, and 
to be used as a part of the ritual of the Sabhyagni or 
foe of the assembly house. 

According to the A'pasthawiba Gr^hyo, tyutra, \ oi. 
XIX, 21, a gaming table was set in the midst of the 
sabhd and sprinkled. Dice were thrown on the 
table, and gold was cast on them, and all were mixed 
up and then spread out. After two sacrifices had 
been made, the dice (hundred in number) were 
given to the sacrificer with the words, play for the 
cow against the rice, etc. It is plausibly suggested 
that the famous gambling game of the Rigvedci is 
intended for the portion of this ritual. In the cere¬ 
monial of E&jasuya or the consecration of a lung, 
ritual gambling was an important feature. A large 
number of children’s games are either themselves 
used for divination or contain divinatory formulae. 
Various ball games, including cricket, can be traced 
to divination. Various kinds of indigenous ball 

* Haslines, J. : E. -ft. E., Vol. VI, pp« 162-170. 
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other games, hide and seek, tug of war, are 
played by boys as well as by girls. They are now 
replaced by European ones. 


The winning of a game is 


among 


all nations 


frequently rewarded with prizes by an easy and natural 
gradation. The prize passes into the bet and games 
are played for stakes. This increases the excitement 
and thereby the pleasure of a game is created. It is 
a passion, confined to no race or country, to no rank 
or society, to no plan of civilization. 


Dance: Its Origin and History. 

By dance is meant, the movement of one person 
or more with measured steps to music. It refers 
to an instinctive mode of muscular expression of 
feeling in man and animals, especially birds. In 
the social life of every race, it has played a part 
which has touched every activity of the individual 
and the society. Primarily, it is a mere physical 
play. It has developed in many spheres, gymnastic 
and artistic, as a pastime and as a sexual stimulus. 
But in social evolution, the main applications of 
dancing are dramatic, including within it various 
other functions. 

To the primitive man, dancing is very important 
and necessary in all crises of life, such as initiation, 
puberty, marriage and burial. He believed that he 
could hold communion with the supernatural powers 
for obtaining good crops, fruitful marriages and other 
purposes for which he danced. When the savage 
is asked why he dances, his reply is that the spirits 
rejoice as all people do when they dance ; their 
crops grow well. In its absence the crops do not 
grow well, and gods do not bless them. Drum 
beating is one of its accompaniments. Therefore 
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in Ms conception, no dance is without purpose, and 
no drum is beaten in vain. 

These statements indicate clearly the origin of 
the institution. In spite of the variations in ritual 
and mythology connected with dancing, there is 
a striking uniformity wMch suggests belief in identi¬ 
cal traditions, which appeal more reasonably to the 
psychological theory that the human brain cells 
in different races at the same stage of development 
respond with the same religious speech or with 
the same religious act or stimuli, supplied by its 
environment. A study of the subject leads to the 
consideration that the stimuli which, at the first 
stage induced the sacred dance appear to have been 
due to his spiritual or material needs. 

A number of Egyptian inscriptions make it clear 
that both the arms and legs played an important 
part. The representations on Greek pottery show 
that the motions of the head and the whole 
body axe the essential parts in the movements of 
dance. Among the sacred dances of the savages, 
legs are more or less still, but the arms and the 
body are constantly in motion. “ Dancing,” says 
Crawley, “is an instinctive mode of muscular ex¬ 
pression of feeling.” The intention which prompts 
the dancing has a great deal to do with its external 
form. The ancient Arabs were well versed in it, 
and they were a race that retained many customs, 
beliefs and practices, which were handed down from 
time immemorial. The evidence afforded by them 
is very valuable. They understood every rhythmic 
movement of the hands and feet. Rhythm is, therefore, 
an inseparable element in the movement of dancing, 
and is closely connected with the human love of 
excitement. Thus, we see that the origin of the 
dance of the primitive man was to satisfy the material 
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and spiritual needs. This he did by imitating what 
he conceived to be characteristic of supernatural 
powers. It was, to begin with, merely a movement 
whether in the form of swaying of the body in 
imitation of trees or a single file running in imitation 
of a stream, or a more boisterous movement of the 
waves of the sea or a storm-swept lake. The innate 
tendency to rhythmic motion would soon have 
asserted itself, and the primitive dance would be 
the result. It would be a sacred dance in so far 
that it was performed in imitation of some super¬ 
natural powers, vague and impersonal, to honour 
which it was his special intention. 

It may be taken for granted that the savages ThePcbposb 
danced to honour the supernatural powers. In DiJfCE 
the pre-animistic stage these powers were entirely 
vague and undefined; in the animistic stage, they 
developed into spirits, some benevolent, others 
malevolent, powerful for good or evil. Later, they 
became gods and goddesses. The performance was 
an act of imitation. Psychologically connected with 
this, is the “ showing off ” before a higher power. 

One must enter into the child-mind to understand 
the real significance of it. Uncultured man believed 
that by dancing he was so unconscious that he was 
doing something which was honouring to the deity, 
not by giving something in the form of sacrifice, 
but by making a fit temporary abode for his god, 
and thereby to win his pleasure in making the crops 
grow. Here his dance is an instance of sympathetic 
magic. There are many instances on record of the 
Savage dance for the purpose of consecrating a 
victim for sacrifice, as in the case of the ancient 
Arabs performing a processional dance round a 
camel destined for sacrifice, or of the Israelites making 
the circuit round the altar, or of the Kayans of 
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Sarawak circling round their sacrificial pigs. In 
all such, cases, it is an act of consecration by moans 
of a magic circle. This is an act of homage to the 
god or goddess who is supposed to be present. 


Occasions It has been said that the primary object of dancing 


ior ijancino j s propitiate the gods and goddesses to bless the 
primitive man with a rich harvest. In many such 
ceremonies at the operation of agriculture, the 
movements of the performers may be supposed to 
stimulate, by the action of the imitative magic, 
the growth of the crops, or the performers may 
themselves be supposed to represent the spirits 
of vegetation, and by their presence to disseminate 
virtue and fertility. Dancing at the agricultural 
festivals round a sheaf, tree or pole such as the 
May-tree and the like, are the ordinary folk dances 
which combine ritual with pastime. Dancing round 
an object may apparently have an honorific inten¬ 
tion. In these dances, the sexual activity of the 
human beings is supposed to assist the activity of 
nature. Such dances are the celebrations of the 
seasons, the permanent and original element of 
which is the activity of the dancers. In this con¬ 
nection, the agricultural dances of the Hos and the 
Mundari tribes of Chota-Nagpur may be found to 
be interesting. The Hos keep seven festivals in the 
year, the chief of which is the Mdgh Parab or 
Desauli Bonga. It is held in the month of Magh 
(January-February) when the granaries are full of 
grain, and the people full of revelry. It is their belief 
that the women at this period are surcharged with 
vicious propensities. The festival, therefore, becomes 
a saturnalia, during which servants forget their 
duties to their masters, children their reverence to 
their parents, men their respect for women, and 
women also notions of modesty, delicacy and 
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gentleness. It opens with a sacrifice to Desauli, 
their god, of three fowls, a cock and two hens, one of 
which must be black, and offered with some flowers 
of the Pah Tree (Butea frondosa ), bread made 
of rice flour and sesamum seeds. “ The sacrifice 
and offerings are made by the village priest who 
prays for the health of the children, protection 
from all misfortune and sickness, as also for the 
blessings of seasonal rain and crops. Prayers 
are also made for the spirits of the departed. At. 
this period an evil spirit is supposed to infest their 


locality, and to get rid of it, men, women and 


children go in procession through every nook and 
corner of the village with sticks in their hands as if 
beating for game, singing wild songs till they become 
sure of its flight therefrom. They make such a 
loud noise as to frighten a legion. After these reli¬ 
gious ceremonies, they give themselves up to feasting 
and drinking of rice-beer, and are in a state of com¬ 
plete intoxication, a period most suitable for the letting 
of steam. The time during which it lasts is three 
or four days, and the neighbouring villages begin 
similar festivals, and thus continue for a month 
or more. The ordinary dance is similar to the 
Rasa dance of the Santals, and is amorous. It is 
not a very rapid and lively movement; but the 
Magk dance is like a grand gallop. For the 
Santal dance there is always reserved an open space 
in front of the Jag Manjhi’s house to which the 
young men frequently resort after their evening 
meal. The sound of the flutes and drums attracts 
the maidens who tend their hair and add to it a 
flower or two. The national amusements of the 
Santals, as handed down to us, reminds us of the 


- *-— * 

liv in g representation of one prominent scene in the 
sports of Krishna in Vraja and Brindavan.” Most 


of the jungle tribes all over India have similar spring 
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festivals which serve as thanksgiving to their 
gods and goddesses for the blessing of rich harvest, 
and a similar prayer for similar blessings during 
the coming year. Such harvest festivals were 
current among the ancient Israelites, Greeks and 
other nations, the survivals of which may even now 
be seen all over the world. There are similar in¬ 
stances of dancing among the agricultural castes of 
South India, including Mysore.* 

It is well known that the male bird of several 
species parades and dances before the female with 
the intention of producing tumescence both in himself 
and in her. Precisely so is the savage dancing, as the 
chief means of courting a woman and for the same 
reason. In both bird and man the intention is 
unconscious and is engineered by instinct. The 
“ showing off ” of the modern youth is equally 
instinctive. The dancing of the modern ball room 
is a survival of the custom prevailing among the 
tribes, though at present it has become the recognised 
means of bringing the young couple together. It 
is a refined form of stimulus. Many peoples perform 
dances at ceremonies celebrating sexual crisis. The 
Kaffirs dance at circumcision and marriage. There 
are many examples of the same custom prevailing 
among the bribes of Ohota-Nagpur and Southern 
India. In many of the Oraon villages there are houses 
called Dhumhma or the Bachelor’s Hall, in which 
all bachelors must sleep. Similar institutions 
are to be met with among the Hill Bhuiyas of Keonjur 
and Bunai. In fact, they are common to other 
Dravidian tribes as well. There are also similar 
houses for unmarried girls and women. In front of 
the Dhumkuria is the dancing arena called the 

* The Cochin Tribee and Cades , Vol. I, pp. 26, 61, 83, 132, 299. 
Mysore Tribes and Castes , Vol. II, p. 193, VoL 111,240. 
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Akkra, an open circus, about 40 feet in diameter, 
with a stone or a pole marking its centre. It is 
surrounded by tired dancers or the non-dancers, 
and shaded by fine old tamarind trees, which give 
a picturesque effect to the animated scene, and 
afford in their gigantic screens for moonlight or 
starlight flirtations. During the festive season the 
Akkra dance begins shortly after dark every night, 
and if the supply of the home prepared liquor holds 
out, it is often continued till sunrise. Very rakish 
do the dancers appear in the early morning after a 
night so spent. On some occasions the circus is 
laid down “ with red earth which pulverises under 
the many twinkling feet and rises in a lurid colour 
about the dancers, till the garments, the dusky 
skins and the black hair of the performers become 
all of brick-dust colour.” The party breaks up 
at dawn and goes back to their usual work cheerfully 
and vigorously, as if the night had been passed 
in sound sleep. It is the wholesomeness of the 
beverage that supplies them, with the staying power. 

Similar dances are quite common among the J uangs, 

Bhuiyas and other hill tribes. Dancing is believed 
by them as ensuring fertility. 

The idea that dancing by virtue of its vigorous Magical and 
movement can induce movement in the environ- 
menfc, is illustrated by many curious customs. In 
South India, the dancers in old times used to 
accompany armies in the field. In Malabar, Barbosa 
says: “ Whenever there is war, according to the 
number of men at arms whom the king sends there, 
he likewise sends with them a number of women, 
because they say that it is not possible to bring 
together an "army, nor carry on war well, without 
women. These women are like enchantresses, and 
are great dancers; they play and sing andironette.” 
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Pet.ro della Valle describes a dance performed in the 
temple at Ifekeri in Mysore ! {vide p. 216 ). From the 
point of view of aesthetics, dancing may be described 
as muscular music. Like music it expresses itself 
primarily. Secondarily, it expresses whatever is 
within the scope and material of the art. In this 
secondary function dancing is pantomimic. It is 
said that it has the longest history of all forms of 
dancing. It is highly developed in the lowest 
cultures. The dancing of the actors of Malabar 
drama is a striking illustration. 

The Jdtra dance of the Oraons is of sociological 
character in honour of their tutelary deity. On 
the evening previous to their gathering, the deity 
is worshipped with sacrifices. This is followed 
by a general carousal in the village which is the 
usual accompaniment. The elders of the village 
are sure to be all drunk on the morning, 
when at a signal to the country around, the flag 
of each village is hoisted on the road, which serves 
as a signal to the place of meeting. This induces 
the young men and maidens to prepare themselves 
with their special attire to take part in the festivity. 
When they are ready, drums are beaten, huge horns 
are blown to summon each group to form its proces¬ 
sion. In front are the young men with swords, 
shields and other weapons, the village standard 
bearers with special flags, and boys waving yak’s 
tails. Behind this motley group are groups of 
dancers in alternate ranks of boys and girls who 
enter the grove where the meeting is to be held. 
The dance is peculiar to the tribe and is known as 
the Khariah. The dancers in their exci tement march 
in a cheery and dashing style, forming lines and 
circles with grace and precision. The drums and 
musical instruments are laid aside. Voice alone 
plays a part to keep time. Many hundreds join 
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and the effect is grand. They circle round m file 
all keeping perfect, facing step, and simultaneously 
lumping up and climbing down on the ground with 
a resounding stamp that marks the finish, but only 
a momentary pause. One voice with a starting 
veil takes up the strain, when a fresh start is made. 
When they feel tired they break up, and form separate 
croups till near sunset, when they all go home 
dancing. The elders are muddled with beer, but 
never cross in their cups, and the young people are 
merry in their excitement. . , 

Various ideas connected with dancing are round 
latent in the religious dances* David danced before 
the Ark. Here the act meant something more than 
a desire to honour the object. In many cases, the 
intention is to move the deity, and the vigonrous 
movement of the dancer partakes of the character 
of a prayer. In early Christianity the bishops 
led the faithful in the sacred dances in the churches 
and before the tombs of the martyrs. Though the 
practice was forbidden by the Council of 692, the 
prohibition was ineffective. The dancing by the 
priests on Saints’ days was continued by them 
in the French provinces. Closely connected with 
the religious dance is the dancing resulting from 
a kind of auto-intoxication and ecstaey. This type 
of dance is the outcome of strong religious emotion, 
and the excitement caused by this becomes so con¬ 
tagious that others take part in it. The purpose 
of it is to effect union with a supernatural spirit, i he 
body is, for the time being, emptied of its conscious¬ 
ness for the entrance of the spirit or god in whose 
honour the dance takes place. Among the uncultured 
people, the belief in external soul is common, 
and there can be no doubt about the conviction 
of the departure of soul from the body to make room 
for the higher spirit or god. While thus residing 
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in the body, the god utilises it for his own purpose. 
The chief motive of this dance was union with the deity. 
This type of dance existed among the old Israelites, 
Semitics, the Greeks and the Romans. It is still 
current among the people of low culture all over 
the world, especially among the cultured and 
uncultured .Dravidians in India. In times of 
epidemics such as cholera, smallpox, influenza, 
ceremonies are performed with animal sacrifices, 
when their ecstatic dance takes place. There are 
also funeral dances to propitiate the spirit of the dead, 
the object of which is to invoke their blessings. 

Thus far have we described the various types of 
dances the primary object of which is the propitiation 
of supernatural powers for rich harvests and 
help in time of need. Among the civilized people, 
dancing as a social pastime is comparatively modern. 
Plato was in favour of boys and girls dancing 
together. The evolution of the art of dancing throws 
much fight on the evolution of the society and the 
individual. The higher cultures assimilate the dances 
of the simpler peoples, and their popularity serves 
to illustrate the continuity of physical evolution. 

Singing and dancing were considered as special 
accomplishments of women. In the later Vedic 
texts, they were dubbed as unmanly. In the Rdmd- 
yana the hundred daughters of Rajarshi Kusanava 
were said to be well versed in dancing, singing and 
music. Hema was also an expert in the art of 
music and dancing. The wives of Ravana were 
highly proficient in the art. There were special 
halls ( Nrityasala ) for the training of girls in these 
arts, and the Mahabharata refers to it in the palace of 
King Virata where his daughters were trained in 
these subjects during the day. Vatsayana refers 
to music halls. The king of the Matsyas had a 
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_. .win g hall, where maidens danced during the 

day and returned home dining night. Arjuna dis¬ 
guising himself as a eunuch entered the service 
of King Virata as a dancing master. Thus 
in 1537 A.D. Paes clearly describes the dancing 
hall in the palace of the king of Vijayanagar where 
the ladies of the harem were taught dancing and 
music. 

Vatsayanainhis Kdmasutra gives a liberal scheme 
of education for girls, and enumerates 64 Kolas 
or arts in which Gitam, (singing) Vddyam (playing 
on musical instruments) Natyam (dancing) and 
Alekhyam (painting) form the foremost of the subjects 
for the training of girls. 

From a religious point of view, the subject of food 
is considered to be very important. Various are 
the taboos connected with the choice of foodstuffs, 
preparations, vessels to be used and cleaned, the 
places for cooking, the priority of taking it, inter¬ 
dining with members of other castes, formality 
observed for guests and similar rules are also pre¬ 
scribed as to the taking of meals. 

Games have a magico-religious origin and signi¬ 
ficance. Indigenous games have given place to 
foreign ones. Nevertheless, the survival of them 
are seen among boys of the villages and towns. 
Dancing and music are a time-honoured institution in 
India from ancient times, among all classes of 
people. It has been declining among the upper 
classes. It has a religious significance. Revival of 
the folk-dance in Bengal is a movement in the 
right direction, and is highly commendable. 
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APPENDIX. 

TELUGU GOUDA. 

The Telugti Gaudas are an agricultural caste found in 38 
villages oftheKadur Taluk, namely, 1. Mardia (strong) Halli, 

2. Yare (black soil) Halli., 3. Jigine Halli, 4. Penche Hosa Halli, 
5. Algatta, Lilegandan koppalu, 6. Doge Halli, 7. Gale Halli, 
8. Hanumapura, 9. Hule Halli. They are also found in some 
parts of the Hassan District. 

The castemen are divided into five endogamous communities, 
namely, 1. Yellamma Devaru Okkalu, 2. Mavalari Devaru Okkalu, 

3. Mudligiri Thimmappa Okkalu, 4. Pasalu Vatte Rayaru, 
5. Mindlugudii Rayaru. The first two divisions are named after the 
deities whom, they worship, and the last after the leaders whose 
followers were their ancestors. The members of all the groups 
eat together. The members of the first two groups intermarry; 
so also the groups four and five, but not with one and two. 

Marriage prohibitions of the endogamous groups are given 
above. All the groups have bedagus or hulas, and the members 
of the same kula do not intermarry. The following are the 
chief kulas :— 

1. Munda Gudli (pick axe) Kula. 

2. Mnthina (pearl) Setti Kula. 

3. Aswararu (horse) Kula. 

4. Paslu (crop) Hatti Rayaru. 

It is said that the members of these clans are not aware of 
the other kulas. On careful enquiry, they say that these are the 
only bedagus to which they belong. It is also said tlpat there 
is intermarriage between the groups one and two living near 
the Kadur Taluk, while those near Birur intermarry among 
all the groups. There are no restrictions based on social status, 
geographical position, or change of occupation. 

Among the Telugu Gaudas, parents of the young men are 
responsible for the marriages of their sons and daughters. The 
bride and bridegroom elects are allowed to see each other only 
at the auspicious hour of tali tying. There are no professional 
match-makers. When a girl is selected for the marriage of 
a young man, the parents of the latter along with his maternal 





uncle go to the house of the girl, talk over the proposal of 
marriage. In the event of their approval, an auspicious day is 
appointed for settlement. The parents of the bridegroom 
elect, Ms maternal uncle, and some relations and friends go 
to the bride’s family where also the bride’s parents and their 
relations are assembled. They formally talk over the proposed 
match and select an auspicious day with the aid of a Brahman 
astrologer. A lamp is lighted and placed at the time of their 
arrangement. The parties assembled are treated to a dinner. 

If in the meantime the lamp accidently extinguishes, or if cats 
are found quarrelling, the settlement is abandoned. The parties 
disperse. 

The marriage is mostly adult, but girls are also married 
before puberty, generally during the twelfth year. The marriage 
pandal, as in other castes, is put up with 12 poles with the halu 
kamba brought by the maternal uncle, and placed in the middle 
for which the usual worship is made. Married women go to the 
tank, river, or well, perform Gangdpuja , and bring water 
in two new pots, and place the pots in a conspicuous part of the 
pandal. The usual formalities are gone through, and the tali tying 
by the husband takes place at the auspicious hour. The parties 
assembled are treated to a feast. The bridal pair return to the 
bridegroom’s house, where he stays for one or two weeks, after 
which he returns home. Consummation takes place on an 
auspicious day soon after marriage, if the bride happens to 
be an adult. There is no formal ceremony for it. 

When a Gauda girl attains puberty, she is lodged in a tem- Puberty 
porary hut put up for the occasion. She is in company with Customs. 
a grown-up woman or her sisters, if any. She is bathed, neatly 
dressed, and ornamented. Grown-up women from among her 
relations and others of the village visit her with sweets to be 
given to her. She is fed with nourishing food during the nine 
days of her seclusion. She is formally bathed on the morning 
of the ninth day by a few of the grown-up married women, who 
are generally her relatives, and are treated to a feast. The 
leafy hut is removed outside the village where it is burned, 
lest the defiled materials might bewitch the passer by. In 
Birur, the menstruant girl is lodged in a room of the family, 
and the same formalities are gone through. 

When an adult becomes pregnant, there is no special cere- Rites con- 
mony. She is taken to her house for which her parents go to neotep with 
the house of her husband, and give her a rwfc, The bridegroom 
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gives her a new cloth. The former are treated' to a feast, after 
which the pregnant - adult is sent along with her parents. If 
she happens to reside in her own house, the bridegroom’s parents 
visit her with presents of cloth, and take leave of the bride’s 
parents after enjoying the feast. 

For delivery, a woman of the caste acts as midwife. She 
is helped by her mother. The pollution lasts for nine days, 
and the woman bathes on the tenth day, and takes a dose of 
sanctified water which is supposed to make her clean. She 
is not allowed to enter into the kitchen for 40 days. The naming 
ceremony takes place on the tenth day after consultation with 
the village astrologer, who generally suggests a name after con¬ 
sulting the constellation of his or her birth. There is no special 
ceremony for feeding the child or for tonsure if the baby is a 
boy. She joins her husband dining the seventh month. The 
parents present her a cow, a buffalo and some ornaments which 
they can afford. 

The castemen are polygamous. Being an agricultural 
caste, the members used to marry two, three or even four women 
at different intervals with a view to save wages to labourers. 
These supplementary wives help their husbands in field work. 
The first wife acts as the senior. My informants tell me that 
these wives live amicably. Opportunities are very rare 
for any misunderstanding and quarreling. Polyandry is un¬ 
known and never tolerated. Widow marriage is prevalent 
among them as in other corresponding castes. But the woman 
and her husband can neither go to temples for worship nor take 
part with others in marriage and other ceremonies. They 
axe thus under a kind of ban. These disabilities do not affect 
their children who can mingle with the rest of the community. 

The family . organization of the Telugu Gaudas is of a patri¬ 
archal type with the father, mother and their sons and daughters, 
and their system of relationship is the same as in that of 
the corresponding nature. The custom of adoption exists 
among them in the absence of sons or daughters. 

When a woman of the caste commits adultery with a member 
of the same caste, the amount of fine is handed over to her former 
husband as a compensation for the illegal appropriation of 
his wife. Sometimes, the fine is partly given to the temple, and 
partly for a feast to be given to the castemen of the village. 
In the event of adultery on the part of a woman with a man 
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of a lower caste, she is at once put out of caste. Cases 
of adultery occur very seldom among tlie members of the 
community. 

Their caste organization is called Savar Katte consisting Caste 
of Katte Gaud a. Buddevantha and Kolkar. There are three Oroaniza- 
such Katies called Algatta Katte in Kadur, Thimmapura Katte TI0N ' 
and Hulle Halle in Birur. They adjudicate all matters in their 
villages, especially in social matters and disputes. The elderly 
members meet with the Katte Gauda as the president, enquire 
into the offences or disputes and pass their unanimous judg¬ 
ment. The delinquents are punished with fine or expulsion 
from caste in the event of any disobedience or insubordination 
on their part. On very important matters, the elderly members 
of the three Kattemanes meet in a village as determined before¬ 
hand, discuss the matters and pass their judgment. 

The Gaudas believe in magic, sorcery and witchcraft, as Magico- 
has been referred to in their marriage customs. At the com- Rewcgiovs 
mencement of the agricultural season, they perform a puja to ELIE * S * 
the plough and the bullocks, as also to the kurige —an instrument 
for sowing. They perform another puja known as the rdsi 
puja to the corn in the threshing yard known as kana. They 
also feed the poor people who assemble at that time. 

They worship Hanuman—village god—Yellamma, Mari- Religion. 
amnia, Chidubamma and Gatte Amnia. The last deity 
is named after the village. Some worship Thirupathi 
Venkataramana known to them as Thirnmappa. Some adore 
Mailari Devaru. 

They bury their dead in the'sitting posture, mostly among Funeral 
the Mailari Devaru Okkalu. But the castemen at Birur say Customs. 
that they bury their dead in a lying posture with the face 
upwards" Old men and women after child-birth are burnt. 

The cliief mourner bathes and takes a shave. Some observe 
the pollution for ten days, and others for fifteen days. The 
chief mourner attends the burial ground, and feeds the dead 
with prayers on the third and fifth days. On the 11th or the 
15th day, the chief mourner and his brothers, along with the 
agnates," go to the burial ground along with their relations, feed 
the dead, offer prayers, and return home after bath, and take 
a dose of sanctified water from a Brahman priest and perform a 
funeral feast for the relatives and friends of the family assembled 
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there then. No regular sradh is current among them. They 
worship their ancestors before marriage and other ceremonies. 

They are pure agriculturists, owning land by darkas, and 
improving them. Some purchase lands out of their savings. 
Their women are also very industrious, helping their husbands 
in all agricultural operations, and do all kinds of domestic work 
and look after their children. They prepare butter, curds 
from milk and carry them outside their village to the neighbour¬ 
ing town for sale and return home, purchasing daily necessary 
articles for the consumption of the family. Women make ropes 
during their leisure hours. 

They eat goat, sheep, pig, wild fowl, deer, porcupine and 
all vegetables which are grown in their kitchen gardens. Ragi 
balls form their chief article of food, which they take three times 
a day. The Telugu Gaudas are a very industrious and frugal 
community, but are liberal in their marriage expenses. 
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NONABA. 

The Nonabas are otherwise cal lei! Makshuka Virasaiva or 
Mokshamatadavaru. They are chiefly found in the laluks 
of Chiknaikanhalli, Gubbi, Arsikere, Tiptur, Tarikcre and 
Kadur. The Nonabas, also known as Nolambas, are the modem 
representatives of the Pallavas who conquered the Banas and 
formed the Nolambavadi, one of the Provinces of Mysore along 
the Veda vat i river. This kingdom was a thirty-two thousand 
Province, the descendants of the people of which are represented 
by the Nonabas of the present day. 

Among the Nonabas, there are two endogamous groups : 

1. Murudivasadavaru (those who perform the marriage cere¬ 
mony in three days); 2. Nalkudivasadavaru (those whose 

marriage lasts for four days). The members of the two groups 
interdine but do not intermarry. They have exogamous dans 
the names of which are derived from their totems. Their 
names are:— 

1. Belliavaru (Silver clan). 

2. Honusure (Gold clan). 

3. Govannu (Cow clan). 

4. Huliavaru (Tiger clan). 

6. Tene (Corn). 

They are mostly like those of other corresponding castes. 
Marriage' is adult, and takes place when girls are between 14 
and 20 years of age, and boys between 20 and 25. Parents 
of the boy and the girl are alone responsible for the settlement. 
The bride and bridegroom elects have no voice in the matter, 
and are seldom consulted. The betrothal and marriage cere¬ 
monies take place in the house of the bride elect. For the former, 
the boy’s parents, his maternal uncle, their relations and friends 
taking a metal tray, a sari for the girl, cocoanuts, plantains, 
betel leaves, areca-nut, kunkum and turmeric, go to the bride’s 
house and hand them over to the bride elect. Formal settle¬ 
ment of the marriage and the auspicious day for celebration 
are made in the presence of those assembled. Formalities 
connected with the ceremony, are 1. Ancestor worship, 

2. Biduva sastra, 3. Devatha karya, 4. Muhurtham, 5. 
Mukshekeswara piija, worship of Nonabeswara. 
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Customs connected with puberty are the same as in other 
sub-divisions. The girl is in seclusion for four days and the 
bath takes place on the morning of the fifth day. Consummation 
takes place after 16 days. 

Customs connected with pregnancy and child-birth are 
similar to those in other castes. The Nonabas have their caste 
panchayets with the headman known as Kattevajaman. With 
the aid of the elderly members, he decides all social disputes. 
The delinquents are put out of caste. 

They are Lingayats by faith, and Jangams are their priests. 

The dead are buried in a sitting posture. The castemen 
observe no pollution. The spirit of the dead is fed on the third 
day, and there is a funeral feast on the eleventh day for the 
castemen who are his relations and friends. 

The castemen are mainly agriculturists and traders, and 
very few are in Government service. 

The Nonabas have their caste sabhas whose resolutions relate 
to education, economy in marriage, abolition of animal sacrifice. 
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KEPMARI OR KORAVA. 

The Kepmaris are known by different names in different 
places. In the Southern districts of the Madras Presidency, 
they are called Aghambadiars, Alagaries, Vellalas and Korava 
Pujaries; while in the Ceded Districts, and in the Northern 
Circars, they are known as Santha-dongalu, Rail-dongalu, Mudu- 
sumarlu, Kadiravaliu and Pachipollu. They are really Koravas, 
but emphatically disown all connections or relations with them. 
They have assumed more dignified caste names especially of 
Pillay, Shedayan, and Vellan Chetty in addition to those 
already mentioned. They have, to a great extent, adopted their 
dress, manners and customs, perhaps to conceal their criminal 
pursuits. Some of them own and cultivate lands, while others 
take to doctoring. These latter pass for experts in the 
treatment of piles. 

The original habitats of this community were Pudukotta 
in the Tanjore District, Thogamala in the Trichinopoly District 
and Sanjikotta in the South Arcot District. The Thogamala 
gang has removed to Edayapatty, a village two and a half miles 
north-east of it. They were studied by the author at Malur at a 
distance of two miles from the railway station on the Jalarpet- 
Bangalore line. When questioned as to the internal structure of 
the caste, they say that they have no endogamous groups or 
exogamous clans. They say that they belong to Vishnu gotram 
which I cannot believe. 

They speak classical Tamil, and speak Kanarese also in 
Mysore. In fact, they are clever in learning the language of the 
people in whose midst they live, so as to pass for peaceful resi¬ 
dents of the neighbourhood. Nearly all the men and a few of 
the females can read and write Tamil. As a rule, they make 
friends with the Reddies or Munsiffs of the village they visit, 
as also with the grog shopkeepers in the neighbourhood. 

Their marriage customs and ceremonies, the prelimi¬ 
nary negotiations, formal settlement, the auspicious day 
for marriage, ancestor worship before marraige, the erection 
of the pandal with 12 poles, tali- tying, marriage feast, puberty 
customs are all the same as in other corresponding castes. 
Their marriage is both infant and adult. In the former case, 

I am indebted to the late Bappu Rao Nayadu for information on the 
Criminal tribe. 
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the girls are between 12 and 14, while in the latter case, the 
boys are between 16 and 25. The bride-price varies from 35 
to 50 rupees which they call nwlakuti'panam (price for mother’s 
suckling the girl during infancy). When a girl comes of age for 
the first time, her period of uncleanliness is for sixteen days, 
when she is bathed by a few married women. The members of 
the community, especially women, are treated to a feast. 
Consummation takes place after three months. A Brahman 
priest invariably officiates at their marriages. When a Kepmari 
dies, his wife marries his brother or some other relation. Very 
often, he has two or three such women whom he calls by different 
names of relationship as it suits his fancies. Widow marriage 
takes place in the presence of relations, when rice is cooked 
and distributed among them. There is no enforced widowhood. 
A man can marry two sisters at the same time. It is said 
that it is often done at Thogainalai. They are said to be lax in 
tbeir morals, and divorces are very common among them. 

Five leaders of the community or headmen constitute a 
Panchdyat, which adjudicates on all matters relating to mar¬ 
riages, partition, caste disputes and other minor offences. These 
leaders are individually and jointly empowered to punish members 
of the section for all minor offences, for deviations from 
traditional habits or from the code of rules laid down for the 
well-being of the community. Once, when a member of the caste 
was arrested for some theft, he gave information which led to 
the arrest of some other members, and to the recovery of the 
stolen property. One of the members of the Panchdyat sentenced 
him to starvation for three days, to severe beating and to 
carrying a big basketful of mud round their habitations. The 
leaders sometimes recommend or report for special reward, 
especially for skilful performance by members of their gang. 
Howards sometimes take the form of the conf erring of a title, or 
the right to a large share of booty for his success in escaping from 
the clutches of law, detection, or in bringing the plunder. The 
Panchdyat has the custody of a special fund formed by setting 
aside a certain proportion of any booty that may be brought 
in, and this is utilised to meet the expenditure of defending 
or rescuing a member who may be in trouble. All disburse¬ 
ments have to be sanctioned by a majority of the Panchdyat 
of whom one acts as treasurer. Very often, the peons of the 
Post Office are paid monthly sums, so that the information 
about their receipt of money orders from distant places may 
not be divulged. 
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is are animists. It is said that they are Saivas, 
and wear on their foreheads the horizontal marks of holy ashes 
which are their distinguishing marks. They worship Kali and 
jBethala whom they call Muniswara; but itheir special deity is 
the presiding one of their profession, whom they call Muthevi, 
the goddess of sleep. They worship her more than any other 
god or goddess of the Hindu pantheon. Their object of worship 
is twofold, one being to keep themselves vigilant, and the other 
to throw their victims off their guard. Muthevi is invoked in 
their prayers to keep them sleepless while on nefarious practice, 
to make their victims sufficiently sleepy over- their property. 
This goddess is worshipped by both males and females, but 
especially by the latter who perform strange orgies periodically 
to propitiate her. A spot is selected for the performance of 
their orgies at which animal sacrifices are made. There is also 
a free distribution of liquor in honour of the goddess, Subra- 
manian, Maduraviran, Kattiyayee and Kaliamman. 

They are the strict observers of omens especially when they 
go for plunder. When any evil omen is observed before they 
advance a fixed distance from the village, their trip is abandoned. 
A crow advancing from right to left, a single Brahman or a widow 
coming towards them with an empty pot, a snake of any kind 
on the way are badly ominous. 

The Kepmaris bury their dead with the head towards 
the south, and only the cloth in which the corpse has been rolled 
is buried along with it. On the grave is left a quarter of an 
anna. The party returns home, after bathing in a neighbouring 
river, tank or well. Both on the third and the fifth day, the 
spirit of the dead is fed at the burial ground, after which the 
agnates assemble at the burial ground, and then have their 
bath, which sets them free from pollution. At the end of the 
month or before the expiry of the third month, all the castemen 
and relations are invited to a dinner when offerings of food 
are made to a kalasa set up in the name of the deceased. The 
ceremony ends with this funeral feast. 

The castemen either receive or purchase male and female 
children under five years of age from all castes except the inferior 
Mala, Madiga and the like, and bring them up in their own ways. 
Such children are instructed in the art of thieving, as also in 
the language of the community from the fifth year; and before 
the completion of the seventh or eighth year, they are supposed 
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to have become sufficiently trained in the art of thieving. They 
also admit women of other castes with a view to keep them as 
concubines and wives. The children thus begot are allowed 
all the privileges of the community without distinction. 
Adultery is said to be widely prevalent, but a Keprnan woman 
will never consort with a man of higher caste, lest the offspring 
should inherit their father’s qualities, and prove unfit for the 
profession of thieving. 

«< Cultivation is put forward as their ostensible means of 
livelihood, and in support of this plea, some members of the 
community possess lands, and pay taxes in their own names. 
There, their cultivation ceases, and any crop that may be raised 
belong to the actual worker in the field. But thieving is the 
special occupation of the castemen. In their thieving excursions, 
they form themselves into small detachments with one or two 
women, and a trained boy or a girl abotxt seven years old in 
each; and every detachment proceeds to a particular village. 
To avoid observation, they generally go through jungles as 
much as possible, until they reach their destination. In the 
villages, if they happen to see children playing about, the woman, 
the trained boy, or girl, will be sent to strip them of their jewels. 
Very often, they go to wells used for bathing purposes, and 
very dexterously remove cloths and jewels left by women on 
the* banks, and pass them on from hand to-hand. They also 
enter the open houses, and carry away things as they find it 
convenient. At railway stations and crowded places, where 
the elders cannot carry on their nefarious practice, the boy or 
girl who accompanies them mingles with the passengers who 
do not generally suspect juveniles, and steals whatever he or 
she can. They generally presume that when the boy or girl 
commits the theft, the natural kindness of the Indian will pre¬ 
vail, and the juvenile offender will be allowed to escape with 
a slap or two without being handed over to the police. As 
soon as they succeed in a theft, the stolen property is sent to an 
out-of-the-way place where it is buried to divert the suspicion 
of the police. In fairs and festivals, they make clever use of 
their scissors in cutting loose small knots of money and jewels 
from women and children. They carry away bundles and 
bags of the spectators, if they can do it conveniently.” 

When the bundles are borne on the person, they extract the 
contents by untying the bundles or slitting open the bags. When 
the merchants are busily engaged in their bargains, they carry 
away the purses and bundles of valuable articles from their shops* 
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During fairs and festivals, they go in a gang, and encamp 
in a garden at a distance of a mile or two. During the day, they 
indulge in eating and drinking, and during night, they get mixed 
up in a crowd and come into the fair or the temple where, while 
the visitors are engaged in devotions, the Kepmaris busy them¬ 
selves in cutting away as many of their ornaments as possible, 
and leave the spot before the owners know that they have missed 
therm Outside the temples, on pavement, on pials, or under¬ 
neath trees, where persons sleep, they lie down, and pretend 
to sleep with the children, if any, close to the persons whose 
property they intend to steal, passing themselves off as residents 
of one of the neighbouring villages, and inspiring them by their 
talk and manner with a degree of trust and confidence. If, 
however, they find it difficult to carry out the purpose 
owing to the vigilance of the spectator, they post themselves 
on different sides close to him, and one of them seizing a boy 
of theirs, gives him a loud thumping to make the boy cry so 
loudly as to divert the attention of the watchful spectators. 
Seizing the opportunity of this momentary inattention, one 
of them carries away the bundle or other articles close to him. 
If the spectator notices the thief, lie naturally runs in pursuit 
of him, leaving his other things behind, which in their turn 
are carried away by the other men of the gang present at the 
spot. When any of the by-standers see him running, and 
try to catch him, he flings the bundle in their face, and takes 
to his heels to elude pursuit. Such deeds are generally done 
during night, so that detection and identification become 
impossible. Sometimes, when he is caught red-handed, the people 
near by take the law into their own hands, give him a sound 
thrashing and let him go. The thieves are prepared for such 
contingencies and expect such treatment. They go fully drunk. 
All small jewels which the Kepmaris manage to steal are at 
once concealed in the mouth, or sometimes swallowed, if neces¬ 
sary. In the latter case, they are removed by means of a 
purgative.” 

Their women also are clever in concealing ornaments in 
their private parts. The best way to find this out is to make 
the woman jump, so that the jewel may drop in the act of jump¬ 
ing. In this way, a jewel was recovered from one of their women, 
and she was convicted. There are many women of this class with 
more than half a dozen convictions for thefts against each. 

“ The Kepmaris are expert railway thieves, stealing carpet 
or canvas bags, bundles or small boxes, not only from platforms 
and ticket rooms, but also from railway carriages. They always 
carry with them decent canvas bags, sometimes a steel trunk 
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filled with useless rags under lock and key or a decent looking 
bundle of such rags. One of them taking this bag or bundle 
quietly near that of another passenger, places it close by for 
some time, pretending that he is also a fellow passenger, takes 
the earliest opportunity, quietly walks away with the other 
leaving his own behind, which the traveller believes his own 
till the next day when he opens it. In the absence of a suitable 
opportunity to carry out his purpose, he manages to learn the 
destination of the passenger, purchases a ticket for the same 
or intermediate station, and gets into the compartment. He 
remains in the carriage to carry out his purpose and waits till he 
becomes sleepy, or otherwise careless, and gets down quietly 
at the very next station with his booty. If the ticket is for 
a station far off, he runs into the latrine, and remains till the 
train passes. If he is questioned either by the Railway officials 
oi* the police, he complains that he has missed the train, and 
pretends intense sorrow at the mishap. These Kepmuris cut 
open bags, break open boxes, throw away property from the 
carriages on the line, and change compartments or carriages 
after the commission of thefts. But- mostly their operations 
are confined to the platforms rather than the trains. Nowa¬ 
days, the Kepamris, decently dressed, and provided with a steel 
trunk, travel as second class passengers to carry on their 
nefarious practices. The males are dressed in Conjivaram or 
Coimbatore panches with silk or lace borders, with nice 
turbans and coloured rumals , and their women wear Kornddu 
cloths and bodices. Just before they reached their houses, steel 
trunks, large quantities of silk and Kornddu clothes were all 
in some cases seized as stolen property.’ 5 

“The Kepmaris adopt numerous disguises, and the following 
are some of them. Some of them once visited the bathing 
ghat at Rameswaram disguised as Komaties or Vaisyas on 
pilgrimage, and committed theft without being suspected. 
Another batch disguised as mirasdar with followers as servants 
was seen in the Ekadesi festival at Srirangam. Another of the 
gang posing himself as vakil's clerk with pen and ink was 
arrested at Kumbakonam, and was bound over for one year for 
good behaviour. On another occasion, one of the gang 
accompanied by a few associates pretended to be an agent of the 
collector of rents for the holdings of the petty bazaars in the 
Tanjore market. He had with him a bundle of palm leaves 
said to contain accounts of the collection of rents. While he 
was diverting the attention of the victim, one of his associates 
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walked away with a bag containing Rs. 700 in cash. But he 
was caught by the complainant and convicted. The rest ran 
away. On a similar occasion a batch of male and female Kep- 
maris went to a cloth merchant’s shop at Madura, posed them¬ 
selves as honest purchasers of cloths for females. The shop¬ 
keeper was asked to bring the cloths required. While he was 
inside the shop, one of them decamped with a small box con¬ 
taining the cash and some identifiable property of Es. 400. 

This remained undetected for some time and was finally traced 
and the culprits duly convicted. On another occasion, one of 
the gang appeared as an auction bidder at the sales conducted 
by the Sub-Collector, and cleared off with Rs. 600 from one of 
the contractors who was there. He was caught and convicted. 

When arrested and brought under security sections, they 
offer to give some small security which they can arrange with 
ease. They are always ready to deposit money with their 
receivers who send men to stand surety when necessary.” 

The language of Kepmaris is Tamil, but they know Telugu, Peculiar 
Canarese and Hindustani. Till recently, as a class, they were Expressions 
illiterate, but some of the younger generation know how to 
read and write. In the presence of strangers they use certain 
expressions, words and signals known only to themselves, on 
matters which they consider unsafe to be understood by others. 

The following are some of the slang expressions used by 
them :— 


“1. 

Valan or Mooli meaning Constable, 
or Nayi 

2. 

Pothalu 

»> 

Carpet or canvas bag or 
bundle 

3. 

Polambi 

99 

Gold jewel 

4. 

Vadayam 

99 

Soon 

5. 

Vasare 

V 

Bring 

6. 

Yoru koppu 

>9 

Give arrack 

7. 

Kulambu 

99 

Arrack or toddy 

8. 

Shadavan 

99 

Cloth 

9. 

Boothi 

99 

Children 

10. 

Ohalamuti 

99 

Necklace 

11. 

Varipudu 

99 

Leave him 

12. 

Vankittuvandan 

99 

Previously convicted 

13. 

Keppathi 

99 

Do not tell 

14. 

Peratu Kepathe 

99 

Do not give out your residence 

15. 

Yalan varachiran „ 
maleirechuti 
Varachu thu. 

The constable is coming, con¬ 
ceal the jewel by burial. 
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16. Mooli V&rachiran meaning The constable is coming, 
gendile inchiti escape by paying him the 

kanayam kup~ rupees you have.” 

petfcu engu. 

In conducting the searches of houses and persons of the 
Kepmaris, great care is taken, as these men often reside in towns. 
Their women should never be allowed to leave the place till 
the search is completed. The woman deputed to search Kepmari 
women should be carefully warned against all precautions that 
may be taken to baulk her. The women who have been proved 
to be dangerous with their frequent convictions for thefts 
are now bound over for good behaviour like their male 
members. The Kepmaris are expert cheaters. At times when 
they find their business dull, they go abroad with gilt jewels 
of good make, and offer them to receivers secretly, by night 
as genuine gold and thus cheat them. The receivers do not 
generally complain of the deception practised on them to any 
of the authorities, for fear of being marked as receivers of 
stolen property. 

In connection with the punishments usually inflicted on 
them, the one with the long term in jail which is more effective 
is very much dreaded. This has influenced them to a great 
extent. Consequently, this kind of rigorous punishment has led 
them to resort to minor crimes. When prosecuted for a crime, 
the Kepmari invokes the aid of the deity. 

‘‘For the commission of a crime, the Kepmari carries with 
him a small knife or a sharp piece of broken glass which is 
often concealed in his mouth, a pair of scissors, an iron nail, 
two or three rupees in coin, a match box, and a few sets of clothes 
of different colours. The knife or glass is used for slitting bags 
or bundles, the scissors for cutting off the jewels on the persons 
of women and children, the nail to break open. As soon as a 
Kepmari safely gets out with the stolen property, he hands it 
over to another of his class outside the crowd, and changes his 
clothes so as to baffle suspicion. If the property be in the 
shape of gold or silver jewels, the man to whom it is handed 
over takes it with the match box to a pre*ascertained secluded 
spot in the neighbouring jungle where there is already another 
man of the gang ready to melt it. Sometimes receivers follow 
the Kepmaris in their thieving excursions.” 
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They make counterfeit coins in mud moulds of several 
kinds of composition and plaster of Paris. They pass these 
counterfeit coins more easily than others. 

The Kepmaris migrate to different parts of India and form 
temporary settlements to carry on their thieving operations. 
Their settlements are found in thg Northern Circars, Hyderabad, 
Bengal, the United Provinces and in the Bombay Presidency. 
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KORAMA. 

The Koramas have been treated as a separate tribe in the 
last Census Report. They are found largely on the borders of 
the Tumkur, Shimoga and Kadur Districts. They are mostly 
immigrants from the adjacent districts of the Madras Presidency, 
and are classed as criminal tribes under Regulation No. VII 
of 1916 for the registration, surveillance and control of criminal 
tribes. There is some confusion about, the exact significance of 
the names 4 Koracha * and * Korama.’ The Koravas of the British 
districts in and around Mysore are known as Korachas in the 
province. The Koramas are mostly from the Telugu districts and 
are known as such in Mysore. From a close study of the tribes, 
it is found that the name Korava is a generic one, in the Tamil 
districts; Korachas are so called in Mysore. The Koramas 
who are more or less identical, are known by a separate name. 
My study of the tribes reveals that they are more or less separate 
tribes with no interdining nor intermarriage. They are found 
in the following villages of the Kadur Taluk, namely, 
Harithimmanahalli, Nanjappanhalli, Kodihalli, Madigarahalli, 
Anegare, Yardakare and Kasuvanhalli. The castemen are called 
Kalla Koramas because of their being brought under the Mysore 
Criminal Tribes Regulation owing to their criminal propensities. 

The following are the endogamous groups among them:— 

1. E thin a Koramas who are transporters of cattle. 

2. Beragayi Koramas are those who are Tamil speaking 

Koramas. 

3. Haggada Koramas are those who are rope makers. 

4. Valagada Koramas are those who are village musicians. 

5. Kalla Koramas are those who go for thieving. 

The members of the community who live near Birur are 
aware only of three gotras, namely, Satpadi, Kavadi and 
Menpadi. The members of the last gotra are the descendants 
of widows who have married the members of the other gotras. 
They now form one community. 

The Koramas were numbered at the last Census as follows :— 

Males. Females. 

Korama (Hindu) .. 6,893 6,714 

Korama (Tribal) .. 1,801 2,617 


Total 


8,694 


8,430 
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" The members of the endogamous groups interdine, but do Marriage 
not intermarry. Those of the first two groups interdine and Prohibition 
intermarry. The groups 4 and 5 neither interdine nor inter¬ 
marry. In some places the Kavadis intermarry with Menpadis. 

Cross-cousin marriage prevails amongst them. The castemen 
are a poor and criminal class, and, therefore, marriage does not 
depend upon social status, geographical position, religious 
beliefs or change of occupation. Both infant and adult mar¬ 
riages are in vogue amongst them. The former takes place 
when girls are 10 to 14 years old, and the latter after 15 to 20, 
when girls have come of age. When a young man of their 
community arrives at the marriageable age, his parents and 
maternal uncle look out for a suitable girl, and go to the house 
of the girl, and have a talk over the matter. In the event 
of the approval of the latter, a day is appointed for formal settle¬ 
ment. The bride-price was at one time as much as Rs. 200 
but is now reduced to Rs. 50. On the appointed day, the parents 
of the bride and bridegroom-elect with their friends and relations 
arrive at a final settlement. The members assembled are 
treated to toddy-drinking arid chewing betels. The auspicious 
day for the celebration of marriage is also settled in consultation 
with the village astrologer. 

Marriage celebration begins with the erection of the chapra Marriage 
or pandal with 12 poles, and the Jialu kamba is brought by one Ceremonies. 
of their relatives, usually the maternal uncle of the girl. On 
the first day the ancestor worship is performed in the bride¬ 
groom’s family. There is also a similar worship in the girl’s 
family. On the second day, two married women, one from 
the boy’s house and the other from the girl’s, go to a tank, 
river or well, perform Ganga puja , and bring water in two new 
pots to which pujas are performed. On the third day, the tali- 
tying by the husband takes place, and this forms the essential 
portion of the ceremony. The tali consists of a necklace of 
black beads with a brass, silver or gold piece ( bottu ). The 
castemen assembled, are treated to a feast. On the fifth day, 
the bride is taken to the house of the bridegroom. The bride’s 
party is asked to wait or stay at the boundary of the village 
or demstanam. At the auspicious hour, they are taken in pro¬ 
cession to the boy’s family where they are sumptuously entertained. 

For three days the bride’s party stay in the boy’s family, and they 
return to their family with the bridal pair. Here the bride¬ 
groom stays for a week or ten days, after which he returns home. 
Consummation takes place in the bride’s family after three months. 
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On an auspicious day, fixed by the astrologer, the girl is bathed, 
dressed and decked out, ostumayyo, priest makes a red mark 
on the forehead. Some entertain the castemen on that day. 

The following story is current among the Koramas, to 
account for the tali or boUu being replaced by a string of black 
beads. Once upon a time a bridegroom forgot to bring the 
tali, and he was told to procure the necessary piece of gold 
from a goldsmith. The parties waited and waited, but *the 
young man did not return. Since then the string of beads has 
been used as a marriage badge. According to another story 
the tali was prepared, and kept on the bank of the river, but 
disappeared before it was picked up. A man was sent to 
procure another, but did not come back. 

When a girl is pregnant, her mother goes to the girl’s house, 
presents a jacket to the daughter, and after a sumptuous dinner 
there, the daughter is taken to her home. During the period 
of her pregnancy, her husband cannot take part in carrying 
a corpse, nor in a burial. After delivery, the mother is 
in confinement, and the pollution is observed for nine days. 
The naming ceremony takes place on the bathing day in con¬ 
sultation with the village astrologer or Dasayya who, ascertaining 
the date and time of birth suggests a name. The castemen 
are treated to a feast on that day. The mother and the baby 
join the husband on the third, fifth or the seventh month. 

When a, girl comes of age, she is lodged in a separate hut 
put up by the maternal uncle at a short distance in front of 
the house. The period of uncleanliness lasts for five days, 
during which she is fed with nourishing food. Formal bathing 
takes place on the morning of the sixth day, when she becomes 
clean. Women friends and relations are treated to a feast. 
The hut in which she has been kept under seclusion is removed 
to a distance from the village and destroyed. 

A man may have more than one wife. He may have a 
concubine also if be likes. A man can marry two sisters at 
different intervals. Widow marriage is current among them, 
and the formalities connected with it, are the same as in other 
corresponding castes. 

Customs connected with adultery and divorce are the 
same as in other castes. Adultery with a man of a lower caste 
leads to expulsion, but with one of the same or a higher caste. 
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she is punished with fine, A young man of the Uppara caste 
who committed adultery with a Korama girl was turned out 
of caste. She married a member of the Korama caste. 

The Koramas settle all disputes in their caste Panchayats . Tribal 
They have their Gauda, Buddhivanta and Kolkar. The leading Organiza- 
members assemble to adjudicate aS caste disputes which are TI0N * 
settled by fine or expulsion from caste in extreme cases. 

The fine levied is mostly spent in treating the assembled members 
with toddy. Outsiders are sometimes admitted to this caste. 

The Koramas worship AntharaghaUamma y the so-called Religion. 
deity of the village. The tutelary goddess is Yetlamma near 
Ajjampura. Hanuman is also their village deity. Some adore 
Tirupati Venkataramana. They observe the Gauri festival, 

Dipavali, Karthika Pumima and Ashad Ekadesi. 

The eastemen bury their dead with the face looking up- funeral 
wards. Persons suffering from leprosy and other incurable Customs. 
diseases are generally burned. Pollution is observed for three 
days. On the third day, the chief mourner with his brothers 
and relatives goes to the place of burial, and makes offerings to 
the spirit of the dead, and pray to him not to molest. They are 
purified by a bath with a dose of sanctified water. The funeral 
feast falls on the 29th day when their eastemen are treated 
to a feast. 

Some profess to be cultivators, some make baskets. Some Occupation. 
again continue the thieving propensities, and come under the 
Criminal Tribes Regulation No. VII of Mysore. They are 
under police control. Some are gang coolies along the railway 
line. At times they form a company for fishing and hare hunting. 

They eat the flesh of goat, sheep, wild fowl, fish, pigeon Dietary 
and peacock. Rice and ragi balls form the main article of of the 
food. Castk - 


They eat the food of Brahmans and Lingayats, but not that Social 
of Holeyas, Madigas, Agasa, Nayinda, Muhammadans and Status. 
Christians. 
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TAKKU ODDEN OR DONGA 
OR GANTICHOR. 

Takku Oddens are so called because of their cuimii^, 
false or deceitful nature and habits. In Mysore, they are known 
as Donga Da saris. They are not the religious mendicants of the 
Vaishnava sect, but receive their name from the fact that men 
and women disguise themselves as Dasaris with Vaishnava 
marks on their foreheads, and carrying a lamp (Garuda Kambam). 
a gong of bell-metal, a small drum called jaflata, and a tuft 
peacock feathers, go abegging in the villages, and are treatec 
with sumptuous meals, including cakes, offered to them as 
disciples of Venkateswaralu. 

“ My friend, the late Pandit Natesa Sastri, gives an interesting 
account of the Donga Dasari as folio wvs. £< They are the most 
dreaded of the criminal classes of the Bellary District. In the 
early years of their settlement in Bell ary, these Donga Dasaris 
were said to have practised kidnapping boys and girls of other 
castes to strengthen their number, and evap now, as the practice 
stands, any person can become a Donga Dasari though very few 
would like to become one. But for all that, the chief castes 
which furnished members to this brotherhood of robbery were 
the scum of tlie Lingayats and the Kabberas.” 

Other castemen who wish to enter the Donga Dasari 
brotherhood are taken to the river side, where they are anointed 
with oil and bathed in the river water. They are dressed in new 
clothes, hold a council and give a feast. They burn the twig 
of a sami (Prosopis specigera), or margosa (Melia Azadirachta) 
tree, and slightly bum the tongue of the party who has joined 
them. Thus purified by the tongue-burning ceremony, they are 
entitled to seats in the general company, and allowed to take 
part in the feast. 

The Donga, Dasaris speak both Canarese and Telugu. They 
have only two bedagus or family names, called Sunna Akki 
(thin rice) and Ghantelavaru (Men of the bell). The latter is 
the family name of the Kabberas which proves that they have 
joined the Donga Dasaris. Even now they marry the daughter 
of the Kabberas, but do not give their own daughters in marriag 

Hanuman is their chief God. They also worship Venkatesa 
who is an incarnation of Vishnu. But in every one of their 
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....ages, they have a temple dedicated to their village goddess 
Huligawa or Ellamma , to whom they sacrifice sheep or fowls. 
Vows are taken when their children fall ill. “ Before starting fo$ 
a thieving expedition the Donga Dasaris take a vow, and perforin 
ceremonies as follows: The gang proceed to a jungle near their 
village in the early part of the night, worship their goddess, 
Ellamma , and sacrifice a sheep or fowl before her. They place 
one of their turbans on the head of the sheep or fowl that is 
sacrificed, as soon as the head falls to the ground. If the turban 
turns to the right it is a good sign, the goddess having permitted 
them to proceed on their expedition; if to the left, they return 
home that night. Hanuman is also consulted on these expedi¬ 
tions, and the method adopted is as follows : They go to the 
Hanuman temple which is near the village, and after worshipping, 
garland him with a wreath of flowers. The garland hangs on 
both sides of the neck. If any flowers drop down on the right 
side first, it is considered as a permission by the God to start 
on plundering expeditions, and conversely, these expeditions 
are never undertaken if any flowers drop from the left side 
first. With these precautions, the Donga Dasaris start on their 
thieving raids with their whole family, wife and children, along 
with them. They are great experts in house-breaking and 
theft, and children are taught thieving by their mothers, when 
they are five or six years old. The mother takes the boy or girl 
to the nearest market, and shows the child some cloth or vessel, 
and asks him to take it away. When he fails he is thrashed. 
When stroke upon stroke falls upon his back, the only reply 
he is taught to give is that he knows nothing. This is the reply 
which the child, when grown up to a man or woman, has to 
give to the police authorities, if he is caught in some crime 
and thrashed by them to confess. When the Donga Dasaris 
are caught by the police, they give false names and false castes. 
They have a language of their own known only to themselves, ” 

Dasari women are very loose in their morals, and if one 
goes astray with a Brahmin, Lingayat, Kabbera, [Jppara or 
Rajput, her tongue is burned. Widow marriage is prevalent 
*mong them. They avoid beef and pork, but have no objection 
to eating other kinds of flesh. 

The chief centres of the Dasari gangs are at Mutupalli of 
the Cumbum Taluk, Kurnool District. They move all over the 
Madras Presidency, excepting the Tamil Districts. In the Nizam's 
Dominions, in the Central Provinces and in the Eastern districts 
of the Bombay Presidency they have some usual haunts in 
forests and hills, which they find to be convenient places of shelter. 
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Sometimes these spots are so situated that they can command 
a clear view of roads and paths for several miles in order to 
observe any officers coming towards them, and the spots are 
inaccessible to outsiders. It is known that they have been 
used for generations, and are littered with all kinds of pots, 
new and old, sheep’s wool and horns, feathers, bones, etc., in 
large quantities. 

“ They commit thefts, house-breaking, robberies and dacoi- 
ties, and do not hesitate to commit murder, if necessary, to effect 
escape. Before starting on a predatory expedition, they select 
a convenient place and march straight to it in batches of 20 
and 30 including women and children. While proceeding, they 
make themselves fully acquainted with the villages and different 
routes on the way, in order to avoid making enquiries about 
t hem on their return journey, when only they commit crimes. 
The boys are let loose to commit petty thefts of fowl, 
sheep, etc. The old men and women go to the village during 
the day time, and reconnoitre the houses at their leisure 
on the pretext of offering beads, noodles, etc. If dogs are kep 
in their house of selection, the boys are engaged to drug then 
on the evening of the day fixed to commit dacoity. The drug 
used is said to be a preparation of dhatura seeds and leaves 
mixed with food. Before going to the house for theft, they 
drink arrack or toddy, arm themselves with lathies, and each 
one keeps round his loins 40 or 50 good-sized stones. The drink 
serves to harden their feelings and make them bold and callous. 
Their mode of effecting an entrance into a house is to make a 
hole near the bolt which is then unfastened. On entering the 
house they first examine the boxes, and if they do not contain 
any valuable property, they ransack and search every nook 
and corner of the house, not excluding heaps of rubbish, husk 
or chaff. All the members of the gang do not simultaneously 
attack a single house, but they separate into batches of five 
or six, and each batch operates in different parts. Consequently 
when several thefts are reported in the same village in quick 
succession, the gang should always be suspected. Before starting 
on such an expedition the women and children are sent in 
advance to a selected place, and the different batches are instruct¬ 
ed to collect there at the appointed time. When so ready, they 
do not wait for any absent member, but move on, leaving behind 
marks or signs indicating the direction they have taken for the 
information of the stragglers. The signs represented are arrows' 
drawn on the earth by the foot. If any member is caught and 
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traced to the gang, the members flatly disown him, the arrested 
man himself denies all connection with the gang. The gang 
avoids camping in the villages which they intend to loot. The 
dacoity they usually commit, is generally between 10 p.m, and 
midnight; they do not care whether it is moonlight or not.” 

“ Once when a camp of Donga Da saris was searched, they 
got Rs. 253 arid gold ornaments lost in several dacoities with 
the women, men being absent from the gang. They also found 
an ornament worth Rs. 100 from the private part of one 
of them. The women were all fried and convicted. These 
dacoit gangs who seem to have settled in some of the villages 
of the taluks of Dharwar, Nowgond, Hangal and Bankapur, 
talk Telugu like theiT brethren in the Madras Presidency, 
often arrange periodically to visit the Mysore Province especi¬ 
ally the Tumfeur District, passing through Anantapur and 
Bellary, and the Nizam’s territory. Both men and women 
disguise themselves as Dasaris with the usual Vaishnava marks 
on their foreheads, and carrying garadakamba, a gong of bell - 
metal, a small drum called jagata, and a tuft of peacock feather, 
go abegging in villages, and are sometimes well fed.” 

They admit men and women of all castes except Muham¬ 
madans and Pariahs into their community. Among some 
of these classes there are no marriage ceremonies at all. The 
merf congregation of men and women around the bride and 
bridegroom, and a formal worship by the pair of a deity set 
tip for the occasion constitute a marriage. They then treat 
themselves to a hearty meal and drink. The widows and 
divorced women can marry in the same or neighbouring gang 
without any compunction. 

It is interesting to note that men do not reside with women 
during day time. They meet at night in the jungles. The men 
cannot all be got at, by the police. When women are asked 
about the whereabouts of their husbands, they unhesitatingly 
say that tkpy have deserted them. Very often the village 
officials connive at their crimes, more through fear than through 
any other monetary consideration. It is next to impossibility 
to recover the stolen property from the men. It is only by 
watching carefully their habitual receivers, that the property 
can be recovered. The receivers and the women travel bv trains 
soon after a crime, but alight at two or three stations in advance 
of theirs, and travel by foot to their camp with the property. 
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The Oddens or Yoddens are described'as being the tank- 
diggers, well-sinkers, road-makers. They live in detached 
settlements building their huts in conical or bee-hive forms, 
with only a low door for entrance. They work in gangs on 
contract, and every one except the very old and very young 
has a share in the work. They are largely employed in the 
Public Works Department, and in the construction and main¬ 
tenance of railways. They eat every kind of animal food, 
especially pork and held rats. In Mysore, the caste divides 
itself into two main divisions, namely, Kallu Oddens, and 
Mannu Oddens, between whom there is no social intercourse of 
any kind or intermarriage (vide Vodda, Vol. IV). 

We are here mainly concerned with their criminal habits. 
They are brought under criminal tribes. They came under 
my observation and study at Bhadravati Iron Works, Kama- 
samudram and a few other localities. They are called Ghatti ^ 
Oddens at Bhadravati, and Mannu Oddens at Kamasamudram, 
and Bowringpet. Those of the tribes who have adopted 
criminal habits are skilful burglars, and robbers. Some belong 
to the stone-cutter class. By going about under the pretence of 
mending grind-stones they get much useful ^information as to 
the houses to be looted or parties of travellers to be attacked. 
In committing a highway robbery or dacoity, they are always 
armed with stout sticks. Burglary may be traced to them, 
when careful observations are made of the breach in the wall. 
The implement is usually the crowbar used by them in their 
profession as stone workers and the blunt marks of the crowbar 
are noticeable. They never confess nor implicate another in 
the fraternity. If one of them should be accused of a crime, 
the women are most clamorous, and inflict personal injuries on 
themselves and their childern to prevent the police from doing 
their duty, and then accuse them of torture. 

Women and children belonging to criminal gangs are experts 
in committing grain thefts from threshing floors where they are en¬ 
gaged during harvest time, and also in stealing their neighbour’s 
poultry. Stolen property is seldom found with them. Their 
receivers are legion ; but they favour liquor shop-keepers in the 
vicinity of their encampment. Instances have been known of 
valuable jewellery being exchanged for a few drams of arrack. 
There is always a headman in each Odden community who 
receives two shares of the spoil. Identifiable property is changed 
at once. Many of the Oddens are able to melt gold and silver 
jewellery which they dispose of for about one-tenth of the value. 
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A GROUP OF ODDENS IN THEIR USUAL COSTUME. 
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AGASA. 


Introduction—Origin and Tradition of the Caste—Distri¬ 
bution of Population—Habitation, Furniture and 
Utensils—Internal Structure of the Caste—Marriage 
Prohibitions—Marriage Customs and Ceremonies—Bride 
Price—Puberty Customs—Widow Marriage—Divorce— 

Customs connected with Pregnancy and Child-birth— 

Naming Ceremony—Ear-boring—Marriage and Family 
Life—Inheritance and Adoption—Caste Organization— 

Magic and Religion—Funeral Customs—Occupation— 

Social Status—Dietary of the Agasas—Appearance, 

Dress and Ornaments. Lingayat Agasas—Marriage 
Customs— Religion—Funeral Customs—Occupation— 
Conclusion. 

A gasas or Madivals are the Canarese speaking Introduc- 
washermen of the Mysore State. Another TI0N * 
form of Agasa is Asaga which is derived from 
Asagi, a turban.* Chakkalavandlu, Vannan and 
Dhobi are Telugu, Tamil and Hindustani equivalents 
ot Agasa. Madivala means a person who makes 
clothes macli or clean. Agasas are known as Yira- 
ghata Madivala on account of their supposed descent 
irom Vlrabhadra, the son of Siva. They are called 
Mallige Madevi Vakkalu or devotees of a goddess 
known by that name. Raj aka also means a dyer 
- clothes corresponding to the Tamil name of Vannan, 

* Edgar Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India , Vol. I, 
page 17 - 
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the Malayalam equivalent of which is Mannan. 
Possibly the term Agasa or Asaga means a bleacher. 


The following is current regarding the origin of 
the caste. On the occasion of Daksha’s sacrifice 
Virabhadra got his clothes blood-stained, while 
killing Daksha and his companions. He appeared 
before Siva and thoughtlessly allowed his impure 
garments to come into contact with the God. He 
was then doomed to fall from his high state, and 
condemned to expiate his sin by washing the clothes 
of Basava and his followers in Kalyan. This was 
the washerman named Machayya who is described 
as a follower of Basava mentioned in the twenty-first 
chapter of Basa ' a Purdna. 

There is also another story about their origin. 
Five goddesses, Sarasvati, Lajcshmi and Parvati, 
consorts of the three divinities of the Hindu Triad, 
as also Sachi and Chaya, wives of Indra and Surya, 
when in their monthly courses, felt difficulties in 
getting some one to wash their clothes.* Just then 
they saw a woman coming towards them with a boy, 
and asked her to do the work, promising to give 
whatever she desired as her remuneration. The 
woman took the clothes to the sea in a bundle, and 
finding no slab to wash the clothes on, cut off the head 
of her son, used his blood as colouring matter, eyes 
as indigo, the flesh as fuller’s earth, the back as a 
slab, legs as fuel, forearms as ironing rods, and 
the abdomen as the pot. She obtained fire by praying 
to Agni, the god of fire, and having thus cleaned 
the clothes, she took them back to the Divine consorts. 
They were naturally gratified at the result, but not 
finding the boy with her, they questioned the woman, 

* Washing clothes of women during monthly sickness is considered 
o he a degrading kind of work, and when people wish to show their 
contempt for others they call them as washermen of polluted caste. 
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who reluctantly informed them of the use she had 
made of his mortal frame. Highly touched by his 
fate, they asked her to call him by name, and when 
she did so the boy stood smiling before her. The 
gods were pleased on hearing this, promised her a 
further boon as she desired, which was formulated 
as knee-deep water for washing, ankle-deep food as 
wages, and a monopoly for washing clothes. 

The Agasas are believed to be the descendants of the 
eon of this washerwoman. Basava is said to have 
converted some of the washermen into Lingayats, 
and some are found in this caste at present. 

At the last Census the Agasas numbered 99,876 ; 
50,792 being males and 49,084 being females. In the 
Census of 1911, they numbered 97,772 and showed 
an increase of 2,104 during the subsequent ten years. 
Their distribution in the different districts and the 
cities of Bangalore and Mysore is given below f : — 


Districts. Population. 

Pangalore City .. .. .. 902 

Bangalore District .. . .. 12,998 

Kolar Gold Fields .. .. 503 

•Jvolar District .. .. .. 13,291 

Fumkur District .. .. .. 13,444 

Mysore City .. .. 539 

Mysore District .. .. .. 21,935 

^nitaldrug District .. ., .. 8,764 

^assan District .. .. .. 10,726 

^ad ur District .. .. .. 4,004 

ohimoga District .. .. .. 11,366 

angaloro Civil and Military Station .. .. 1,354 

Total .. 99,876 


In the Madras Presidency where these people are 
known as Vannans, they number 252,595 ; 127,688 
being males, and 124,907 females. In the Bombay 
1 residency they numbered 79,752 ; 41,746 being 
males, 38,006 being females. J 

t Mysore Census Report, 1921. 

* Census of India, 192], Vol. I. 1., Part II, pages 161, 162. 

1 * 
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In the Sorab Taluk of the Shimoga District 
the Agasas are found in large numbers. They 
numbered 3,204 ; 1,667 being males, 1,537 being 
females. 


habitation, The Agasas live in narrow streets in the neighbour¬ 
ly Uten- hood of the main ones occupied by the higher castes. 
sils. Their houses are arranged in a row, and are built 

partly of mud and partly of brick walls with wooden 
doors and windows as also of tiled roofs. The mud 
in many parts of Mysore is said to be excellent, and 
walls constructed out of it with tolerable care will 
resist the rains for many years. Some houses are 
terraced with mud during the hot weather which 
turn the rain very well. These mud walls are smooth- 
ened, and neatly whitewashed to put on a decent 
appearance. Those that cannot afford to have 
wooden rafters, use bamboo ones which are equally 
durable. Their houses consist of a few rooms one 
of which serves as the kitchen, while the others 
are used for keeping the washed and unwashed 
clothes of their customers also as dormitories. Some 
houses have separate rooms for dining. There is 
also an open space (a backyard) in which is a large 
earthen vessel to contain dirty clothes soaked in a 
solution of hot water mixed with fuller’s earth 
before being removed for washing. The Agasas 
have invariably a few asses for carrying their heavy 
loads of washed and unwashed clothes. Very often 
they are left after work in the streets to take care 
of themselves. They have no article of furniture 
beyond a cot and a few mats and their domestic 
utensils consist of a few earthen vessels, a few copper 
or brass ones as well as some enamelled or bell-metal 
dishes or tumblers. In point of sanitation both 
inside and outside of their houses and their surround¬ 
ings, there is left much to be desired. 
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The Agasas who are found in the State come under 
two main endogamous groups, based on the language 
they speak, namely, Canarese and Telugu. There 
are also found in the State in small numbers, Mahratta, 
Hindustani and Tamil Agasas with their name 
endings of Sing and Rav, but they are immigrants 
of quite a recent date. These divisions neither 
interdine nor intermarry. The Telugu section is 
further divided into the following sub-divisions which 
are endogamous. They are :—Murikinadu, Pasupu- 
nati, Asadi, Edamollu, Padahara and Panamvandlu; 
belonging to the sixteen phanas. These divisions 
appear to be of territorial origin. They have no 
distinct exogamous clans, but in some places the 
identity of the several families is preserved by their 
allegiance to the same family god, and the memory 
of their relationship by the annual or periodical 
celebration of worship in honour of their tutelary 
deities. Some also have divisions called after a 
well-known ancestor such asLakkappanna, Kalayanna 
Manetana, Jodi Siddayan Manetana, and Kempa 
Lingayanna Manetana. These distinctions are being 
left in oblivion. But the common ancestry and the 
worship of the same tutelary deity give broad hints 
as to their original clan organization. 
f i? 0Ir f e amon g the Telugu Agasa have returned the 
following exogamous clans, namely, Mugulikula, 
Belli kula and Halu kula and some others Kumba- 
loru, Murugaloru, Huvinavaru, Khandagadavaru. 

t here is also a section of them who carry on their 
work at night, while another only during the day. 
Both depend upon the custom of their families, and 
tins distinction makes no difference in their social 
relations. 

The Agasas of the Bombay Presidency have the 
following exogamous clans known as Badagus, 
namely, Ambarakul, Adbhigotraja, Bhuyparna, 
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Dhautambar, Halagraha, Padata, Raj aka, Rejenami, 
Romapitra, Telugu Variduvali.* 

There is also another division, namely a small 
community who are the offspring of widows after 
their recognized remarriage, with whom the rest of 
the community do not enter into matrimonial rela¬ 
tions. It is said that this distinction is obliterated 
:n the course of two or three generations. 


Marriage 

Prohibi¬ 

tions. 


As has been said there is no intermarriage between 
the Canarese and the Telugu speaking Agasas, nor 
are conjugal relations allowed between these two 
communities, and the Tamil, Mahratti and Hindustani 
speaking communities. Among the agnatic relations 
no intermarriage is allowed. Beyond these no 
marriage restrictions are observed by the members 
of this community. y 

In marriages, sodara or uterine relationship, that 
is, the relationship of the maternal uncles or paternal 
aunt’s daughter is preferred. Marriage with the 
daughter of an elder sister is very much favoured. 
Two sisters may be married by the same man or by 
uterine brothers. Another rule which regulates the 
eligibility of conjugal relations, is that the boy and 
the girl should not be either actually or by analogy, 
related to each other as parent and child, or brother 
and sister. Marriage with the younger sister’s 
daughter is strictly prohibited. Marriage by ex¬ 
change, that is. a brother and sister belonging to one 
family may marry a sister and brother, respectively, 
of another. Barring these limits, there are no pro¬ 
hibitions, based either on social status, local position 
or differences in religion or occupation. 


Marriage 
Customs and 
Ceremonies. 


Both, infant and adult marriages are allowed and 
practised. A girl may remain unmarried all her 


* R E. Enthoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay , Vol. I., page 2. 
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life, when she remains as a member of her father’s 
family. But an unmarried woman is not considered 
fit to take part in ceremonies and when she dies the 
funeral ceremonies are less formal than for a married 
woman. Among the Agasas, the offer of marriage 
comes from the boy’s father who, along with a few 
of his relations and friends, goes to the house of the 
girl’s father, and says, “They have come to eat rice 
and ghee in his house.” They are treated to a feast, 
after which they talk over the matter, and if the 
coiiditions are agreed upon, the match will take place. 
This they call Voppuvilya or tambula of agreement. 
Then follows another ceremony called Vilyesastra, 
(ceremony of betel leaves and nuts) also performed 
at the bride’s house to which the castemen and 
the Jangam are invited. Such business matters as 
the number and value of the jewels to be given to 
the girl are also then settled, and if both parties 
come to an agreement, a seat, called Sangamesvara 
jjadige, is improvised. The bell and the spoon of 
tfie Chalavadi * is placed thereon, and a -puja is offered 
o them. The parties signify their consent by 
exchange of betel leaves. The new cloth brought by 
fie bridegroom’s father is presented to the girl who 
0ns the gala dress and sits on the plank in the 
assem bly of the women. She is also presented with 
of the jewels agreed to be given at her marriage. 
• °j Vers , fruits and other presents are also placed 
jn her garment. Relations and friends assembled 
AT 6 & -’ e ^ len sumptuously treated to a feast. 
Marriage proper may take place either at the 
g!ri s or the boy’s house. A day previous to the 
marriage, the bridegroom and his party arrive at 
tfie bride’s village and are met at some distance 


It rlla \3f] 0 f er . vant °f a Lingayat priest or a merchant carrying a largo 
SSv^nrtS 1 ^ ““ at0Uldera - Alowcaste - L. Rice, Mysore 
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from it. They are given jaggery water to quench 
their thirst. Pan supari is distributed and then the 
party is led into the village and lodged in a house 
set apart for them. 

The erection of the marriage pandal is the next 
event. It should have twelve pillars, that on the 
north-east corner being a branch of Kalli (< euphorbia 
tortilUs-tirucalh) or of fig tree. In some places, a 
maternal uncle or other similar relative, should cut 
this branch, while in others, it is sufficient if he is a 
man of the caste, born of parents regularly married. 
The cut branch is first deposited in some temple, 
and brought thence after a puja, and set up in its 
place. The pandal has a canopy of washed clothes 
decorated with drawings in lime and saffrons. Women 
go to the potter’s house, to bring Airane, that is, 
pots painted outside with red ^arth and chunam 
in a variety of designs. The potter is presented 
with a hana, (4 annas 8 pies), rice and other pro¬ 
visions. The pots are brought to the house, and kept 
in a row on a bed of manure spread for the purpose 
in a room. They next go to a well and, after making 
puja, bring water for the marriage in some vessels, 
walking in procession on washed clothes (Node 
modi, to walk on) spread along the road by one of 
their own caste. They have a general dinner after 
this in the marriage pandal. In some places (e.g., 
Davangere) the bride and the bridegroom visit in 
succession the houses of their castemen in the place 
where they are besmeared with turmeric paste, as a 
token of congratulation, and partake of some 
refreshments. The party go to a temple, where they 
make puja to the bhashinga (marriage chaplet), and 
bring it home in state, under a moving cloth 
canopy. 

On the second day, early in the morning, the bride 
and the bridegroom both get their nails pared, 
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(Kuluguru Sastra) not by a barber, but by one of 
their 'own caste. The ostensible reason given is 
that a barber should not enter the marriage pandal, 
but the real reason seems to be that the barbers 
decline to do this service for them. As tit for tat, 
the Agasas do not hold torches during the marriages 
of barbers. After bath, the bridegroom, neatly 
dressed in new clothes, goes attended by a band of 
musicians to the temple. About this time a green 
twig of Nerale or Basari tree (eugenia jambolana) is 
cut by the maternal uncle of the bride, and taken 
in state to the marriage house, where it is tied to 
the milk-post. 

From the temple where the bridegroom is seated, 
some of his party go to the bride’s house thrice. The 
first time they carry rice, jaggery, saffron and betel- 
leaves, and return, leaving the things there. The 
second time the new clothes meant for the bride are 
similarly delivered. On the third trip, the bride¬ 
groom himself goes, carrying a dagger in his hand, 
followed by his best man, and taking with him all 
the jewels intended for the bride. As the procession 
approaches the pandal, the bride’s party make a 
show of resistance by pelting the bridegroom’s party 
with rice, the compliment being duly returned by 
the latter. This appears to be a survival of 
marriage by capture. 

Then the bridegroom comes to the marriage dais, 
to which the bride is subsequently conducted. A 
screen is placed between the two. Here the Purohit 
is called in. He is a Brahman in some places, a 
Jangam in others, and where neither is available, an 
elderly man of the caste conducts the ceremony. 
Rice, sesamum and cummin seeds are put by the 
bride and the bridegroom on each other’s heads, 
the screen is taken off, and they garland each other. 
Tali is tied by the bridegroom to the neck of the 
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bride, and the union is completed. This is followed 
by the tying of kanlcanas (wrist threads). Four 
metallic vessels are arranged in four corners, and 
round their neck a thread is passed three times. 
This is then cut into two halves, and to each half is 
tied a turmeric root and a betel-leaf. Lastly, Dhare 
or the milk-pouring ceremony takes place. The 
couple stand facing each other, and keep their hands 
together holding a cocoanut, on which first the priest, 
then the parents of the couple, and finally the rest 
of the assembly, pour milk. During this time, the 
couple hold their hands, alternately one below the 
other. The milk thus poured in is caught in a tray 
held underneath their hands, and, ultimately thrown 
out on a Bilva tree ( Crataeva religiosa) or into a 
jasmine bush. After this they sit side by side, with 
the ends of their garments knotted together, and 
each ties the kankana to the other. They then 
rise and go round the milk-post thrice and make 
namaskara to the sacred pfits. The assembly 
disperse after tambuln, and later on, there is a general 
dinner. The essential part of the ceremony is the 
tying of the tali. 


On the third day, the couple are anointed and 
bathed and taken to an Asvatha ( ficus relijiosa) 
or the peepul tree in procession, the bridegroom 
riding on a horse, and the bride on a bull. They are 
seated side by side on a plank-seat and their parents 
and other members of the congregation throw a 
handful of Tumbe * flowers, this being a ceremony 
known as “ Tumbe Flower Dhare.” Then each 
party again ties a kankana thread, with a betel leaf 
attached to the other’s wrist. 


* Tumbe is a 
flowers of which, 
favourite of Siva, 
of India. 


small herb (phlonis indica) a tiny, white flowering plant, 
beautiful though devoid of smell, are believed to be a 
for whose worship they are largely employed in this part 
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In the afternoon, after dinner, the Simhasana 
puja takes place. A black kambali or blanket with 
eight folds is placed on a plank for the couple to sit 
on. This is called a gaddige. Betel leaves are 
arranged in a circle on it, with arecanuts placed 
in a heap in the centre. Round the heap are 
lumps of Vibhuti,* and the bell and the spoon, 
the insignia of 18 phana people, are brought by 
the Chalavadi and kept on the gaddige. After 
the married couple have made puja to this 
gaddige, the betel leaves and arecanuts, placed in 
the heap, are distributed in the known order of 
precedence, to all the assembled persons, The 
Gauda or the headman of the caste, is paid one rupee, 
and the Chalavadi gets a huna (4 annas 8 pies) by 
way of fees. 

On the fourth day, called Nagavali, the couple 
perform a puja to the pillars of the pandal with the 
offerings of cooked rice and cakes. Their kanJcanas 
are taken off. The next day the milk-post is removed 
after puja, part of which consists in pouring on it 
some water, in which a bit of gold and a piece of 
coral have been washed. After the marriage cere¬ 
monies are thus finished, the bride-groom is sent 
back to his native place with his wife, who is accom¬ 
panied by her parents or others of her nearest 
relatives. The party halt at the boy’s place for 
three days, and then return with the girl. If the 
girl has already attained puberty, she will be allowed 

* Vibhuti is the name of the sacred ashes got by carefully burning 
cowdung cakes, so as to give clean white ashes. All worshippers of Siva 
smear their foreheads and limbs with this as an emblem of their faith. 
Brahmans take it out of the sacred lire used for daily sacrifices. Some¬ 
times, especially by Lingayats, the ashes are made into smooth white 
balls mixed with some starch. The symbolical meaning is that the ashes 
represent the remains of carnal desires burned in the fires of jndna and 
bhakti (knowledge and devotion). It is connected also with the story 
of Kama’s burning by Siva, which story symbolises the triumph of 
knowledge over the senses. 
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to live with her husband after the lapse of 15 days 
from the close of the marriage. No fresh ceremony 
is then observed, except giving her the presents of 
fruits and other articles placed in the folds of her 
cloth, and a dinner to the castemen. In some places 
a period of three months should elapse between the 
marriage and the consummation. A few however 
put it off till the first Gauri feast after the 
marriage. 


The boy or his party has to pay a price for the 
bride, the amount varying in different localities, 
between 11s. 12 and 24.* A widower marrying a 
spinster pays an enhanced price in some places, 
while in other places this is increased by the present 
of more jewels. The amount of marriage expenses 
cannot be determined with any definiteness. It 
depends on the means of the parties, the place they 
live in and other considerations ; and it may be 
taken as ranging between Rs. 20 and Rs. 50 to the 
bride’s party, and Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 to that of the 
bridegroom, the latter including also the value of 
the presents to the bride, which of course is not 
lost to the parties. 


When a girl attains puberty, she is under seclusion 
and lodged either in a room of the house or in a shed 
erected out of green leaves of either the Indian fig 
tree or the jack fruit tree (artocarpus). This lasts for a 
period of 3 to 5 days ; and every evening she is seated 
on a plank-seat, and presents of cocoanuts, plantains 
and other fruits are given to her, and arati f performed 
by married women. The cloth worn by her at the 


from ij n some Places, for example Shimoga, the bridegroom gets Rs. 2 
from his parents-m-law, styled Mugadakai Honnu. 

in nil - ,S an * m P ortan t function though not a very essential part 

• picious ceremonies. A flat metal dish is filled with water, 





time of attaining maturity is given to a washerman 
of another family who has to wash her clothes and 
to supply her with washed clothes every day during 
this period. 

If the girl is already married, information of the 
event is sent to her husband either through the 
servant of the caste, called Hattara Manushya 
or through the girl’s brother, or any other 
castemen. The husband or his people have in some 
places, to pay Rs. 10 styled Nerada hana (puberty 
money), towards the expenses incurred by the 
father of the girl for the puberty ceremonies and 
for feeding the girl during that period. If the girl 
is not married at the time, the parents have a right 
to be paid this sum by the man who subsequently 
offers to marry her. When the girl is already married, 
the consummation takes place within sixteen days 
d possible, or on some later day. 


Widow marriage is allowed and practised ; but 
the husband must always be a widower. The cere¬ 
mony ig less solemn than the orthodox marriage, 
an d is styled /afo-tying. It is performed always after 
sunset, and in the dark fortnight of the month; 
q i ^ * s n °t necessary to get a lucky day fixed for 
y .y the Brahman. On the day of marriage, the 
njaman (the head-man of the caste) the gauda and 
other castemen assemble on invitation, and the 
spoon and bell of the Chalavadi are kept on an im pro¬ 
vised seat (Sangamesvara Gaddige). The woman 


and chu/ 6 ^ Jy raeans °f Kunkuma powder (vermillion) or turmeric 
the nlato t™! , s , ome S rains ° f coloured rice are thrown into it, and 
marrWe c i' by two or sometimes more women, and waved before 
1 r oyP le or other parties in a marriage or other ceremony, iust 

atlnlnnJ If™ their sta S e - Songs are sung by women, the band if in 
rrvo ndanc ® P ays ’ the Brahmans when present chant some mantrams of 
and , thr ,°7 v colou red rice on their heads by way of blessing. Tho 
main object ot the coloured water seems to be warding off the potency 


Widow 

Marriage. 
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is bathed, either by widowed women, or those who 
have been married a second time, and dressed in 
new clothes given to her by her lover. She puts on 
silver and glass bangles, and is conducted into the 
assembly by widowed women. After obtaining the 
formal permission of the Yajaman for the union and 
the rest of the assembled persons, the husband ties 
the tali round her neck. The ceremony closes with 
the distribution of pan sujari among the assembly, 
and a dinner given by the new husband. 

A peculiar form of this ceremony is that which is 
observed at Davangere, in Chitaldrug District and 
thereabouts. The woman, after being bathed and 
dressed, is conducted into that room and knocks at 
the door. The man asks her who she is, and what 
she has come there for ; the woman replies that 
she has come to light a lamp in that room. The 
headman and other caste people give permission to 
the man to tie the tali, aftqr which pan supari is 
distributed, and the proceedings close with a general 
dinner. No married women attend the ceremony, nor 
are they allowed to see the newly married widow for 
three days after the ceremony. The tera, or the bride 
price paid is Its. 7 as. 8 which goes towards the repay¬ 
ment of that of the first husband to his representatives. 

The widow may not marry her previous husband’s 
brother, younger or elder ; but she may marry any 
of his cousins. Again, she may marry as many 
times as she loses her husband or is abandoned by 
the latter, but it is said that, at every subsequent 
marriage, she is entitled only to half the tera of the 
previous marriage. 

The property which she might have inherited 
from her first husband has to be returned to his 
heirs, and the children also go back to his family. 
A woman marrying a second time is deprived of 
certain privileges, and is, for purposes of joining any 


15 

auspicious ceremonies, treated as if she were a widow. 
She may not even enter a marriage pandal. Her 
issues for a few generations form a separate division, 
and are only gradually absorbed into the main body 
of the caste. 

A man may not divorce or abandon his wife for 
any reason other than adultery or loss of caste, on 
her part. The latter is also a good ground for the 
wife to break the marriage tie. At the time of dis¬ 
solution of marriage, the castemen and the Yajaman 
are called together, and the circumstances neces¬ 
sitating the divorce are laid before them. The 
council hears the parties, and sometimes, when the 
complainant fails to make out his case, the parties 
are dismissed with an admonition, and a reconciliation 
is generally effected. But in most cases, parties go 
to the length of laying the matter before the pan- 
chayats, unless the facts are likely to be proved by 
overwhelming evidence. 

The divorced woman may marry another in kudike 
orni If a man elopes with a married woman, and 
on this account a divorce is effected, he has to pay 
tie marriage expenses to the previous husband and 
a 11116 t° the caste, before he may marry the woman, 
and the latter has also to return the tali and any 
o her jewels which she might have received from her 
previous husband. If a woman commits adultery 
with a man of any superior caste, the matter may be 
condoned by payment of a small fine to the caste ; 
and the issue is regarded as being born in the caste. 

But adultery with a man of lower rank entails loss of 
caste. 

When a young woman is about to become a 
mother, no special ceremony is performed for her, but 
during the seventh or ninth month Arathi Akshata 
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known as Simanthaprastha is performed for her, when 
the relatives and friends of the families are treated 
to a feast. She is then taken to her parent’s house 
for delivery and confinement by her maternal uncle 
or her brother, and one or two women are also 
entertained. At the time of her departure, she 
is presented with a cloth and other necessaries. In 
anticipation of child-birth, dates, jaggery, garlic, 
rice and a cow for milk are procured. Her delivery 
takes place in one of the rooms of the house, and she 
is helped by a barber woman, her mother and one 
or two of her relations. Soon after delivery, the 
baby is bathed in tepid water, and is fed with drops 
of honey, in which gold has been rubbed, occiput is 
flattened and the nose is a little pulled out. The 
women attending on her are considered unclean and 
become purified only by a bath. The woman in 
confinement, as also the baby, are unclean for four, 
six or eight days in some places and ten in others 
(Hosadurga Taluk), after which 'they are purified 
by a bath. The purification is done with some 
ceremony. The mother and the baby are seated 
on a plank by a few married women near a small pit 
made for the purpose by the side of the house. She 
is smeared with turmeric, and arati is waved round 
her and the baby. This is done to avoid the potency 
of the evil-eye. It is called Guni Sastra or pit 
ceremony. Some Dasayyas are also fed. During 
the period of uncleanliness, she is fed with a small 
quantity of rice, garlic and date jaggery. After this 
she is given dhal water, ghee and boiled rice. On 
the third day a chicken is roasted and given after 
removing the rubbish. 

The naming ceremony takes place either on the day 
of purification or soon after. Relations and friends 
are invited, and the most elderly of them suggest the 
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to be given to the baby. The mother and the 
baby are seated in front of a winnowing pan placed 
on its back upwards on a spot purified with cow-dung 
and streaked with three lines of red earth, to which 
puja is made by burning incense and offering cocoanut. 
The midwife applies a little butter with baje root 
{acoms calamm) in the baby’s mouth, and calls it by 
the name decided upon. In some places a number 
of children are invited, when rice and broken pulse 
cooked together with spices are distributed among 
them. After a hearty meal they are asked to repeat 
the name given to the child. The child is also 
put into a cradle on the same evening, and the 
married women invited for the occasion sing appro¬ 
priate songs. Koracha women invited for the 
occasion, also sing appropriate songs and are con¬ 
sulted for giving names. Generally the baby is named 
after its grandfather if male, or after the grandmother 
if female. Sometimes the name of the family god is 
also given. If, after the name is given, the baby gets 
unwell or suffers from some ailment, the first name 
ls dropped, and a new name is given. There are no 
names peculiar to this caste. Pet names such as 
Appajee, Appayya, Appoda, Chinnappa, Puttusami, 
etc., are in use. The following names are also in use: — 




name 


Men 


Women 


Canarese 

Telugu 

Canarese 

Telugu 

Narasaiya 

Yangala 

Narasi 

Yelli 

Papa 

Subba 

Durgamma 

Rami 

Rangaiya 


Kali 


Timm a 


Kari arena 


Giriya 


Singi 


Thammanna 


Muni 


Obaliga 


Siddi 


Muniya 

Sotta 


Kalya ni 
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Names of base objects such as Adavappa (desert 
man) Gudalappa (spade man), Tippa (manure heap), 
Kallappa (stone man) and Javarayya are also 
given. To the feminine names in Canarese and 
other Dravidian languages the word Amma, which 
means mother or mistress, is added. 

The ceremony of first feeding the child takes place 
during the sixth month after birth. Parents often 
make vows to have it celebrated in a temple. When 
it takes place at home, the relatives and friends are 
invited and sumptuously fed. This is an occasion 
when the parents of the mother present the baby 
with ornaments. 

When the girl is six years old, ear-boring takes 
place. The operation is conducted by an elderly 
woman, usually her aunt. The ear-lobes are dis¬ 
tended, if necessary, by the insertion of pieces of 
cork, sticks or cotton. The wounds are healed by 
the application of medicated oil. 

The Agasa family consist of the father, the mother, 
and the children, all of whom jointly form the house¬ 
hold. The usual routine of the mother consists in 
attending to the domestic work, by sweeping the 
house and cleaning it, then in cooking food and 
raising children, and lastly in helping the husband 
in washing operations. Her position in the family 
is inferior to that of the husband. After the 
marriage, she becomes a domestic drudge loosing 
her good looks, if any. A woman is more valued 
by her ability to work, and the performance of hard 
work makes an old hag of her. The father, as the 
senior head of the family, has the control of it, and 
attends to his daily routine of washing, in which he 
is assisted by his grown-up sons and daughters. As 
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the latter grow old, they are married, and join their 
husbands. Grown up sons after marriage, either 
live with their parents, or set up separate households. 
When his work increases, an Agasa takes a secondary 
wife in place of an assistant on daily wages or monthly 
salary. 


As regards inheritance, the Agasa follows the Inheritance 
ordinary Hindu law. Widowed and destitute daugh- tion AD ° p ' 
ters and sisters are considered entitled to maintenance 
from the family. Adoption is allowed and practised. 

Generally brother’s sons are preferred to any other. 

The ceremony in this connection is similar to that 
observed by the Kurubas.* 

It is a relic of the old tribal organization. The Caste orga- 
Agasas form part of the old village organisation. NISATI0N - 
Among themselves they have their caste headman 
Gaud a, and his subordinate known as Kolkar 
called also Hattaramanushya. Their social disputes 
are settled by the headman with the aid of the elders. 
fi n ® as cs where the matter is serious, and the castemen 
nd the settlement difficult, Desa Setti, who is the 
lead of all the castes forming the 18 vhana group 
s called in, and his decisions are final. The "delin¬ 
quents are generally fined. 

he Agasas do not form an exclusive caste. They 
acmit into their own caste members of the higher 
cas es, such as Vakkaligas, Kurubas and others. It 
x f r, nown as Kulamaduvadu that is, making the caste. 

ei ascertaining that a member of the original 
caste lias no objection, they invite their own castemen 
rom several gadies or divisions for a meeting at 
winch all the Yajamans (headmen) are present to 
consider the eligibility of the applicant for admission 

* See Kurubas. 
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into the caste. In the event of a favourable decision 
of the community, he is directed to get himself shaved, 
bathe in the river or tank, and to worship the water 
goddess, Ganga. He is then given thirtha, the sancti¬ 
fied water, in which their god is washed. After this 
he is made to pass successively through several huts 
which are burnt soon after he leaves each of them. 
This is believed to be symbolical of the seven births 
as with the Holeyas. He bathes again, and is given 
a small paste of soapnut and turmeric which he 
swallows for internal purification. Then in the 
presence of the caste assembly he makes puja to the 
bell and spoon, the symbol of the 18 phanas which 
with some Vibhuti balls (holy ashes) are placed on 
a black Icambli (blanket) Gaddige. The Kolkar 
applies some of the holy ashes to the applicant’s 
forehead. After this he is allowed to eat along with 
others, and is thereafter treated as a member of the 
caste. For a generation or two he and his family 
are looked upon as belonging to an inferior division 
corresponding to the status of the offspring of the 
kuiike alliance. Buchanan says: “ They have no 

hereditary chiefs ; but the Collector of the district 
who is appointed by the Government, and receives 
a salary, carries all complaints to the Kutwal 
of the Kasba or the Police officer of the chief town 
of the district who settles them according to 
‘ custom ’ 


Magic and 
Religion. 


Like other members of the low castes, the Agasas 
believe in omens, magic, sorcery and witchcraft. 
The more unsophisticated among them believe that 
their God is present at their caste panchayat meeting 
and directs their collective wisdom in a way of 
arriving at a just decision, and that lying on such 

* Francis Buchanan, Journey from Madras through the Countries 
of Mysore, Canara and Malabar , 1807. Vol. I., page 234. 
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occasions will be attended with divine retribution. 
Their caste symbol, the bell and the spoon suspended 
by a chain, is placed in a prominent position at such 
meetings and the delinquents swear by them to 
speak the truth. 

In religion they are more Saivites than Vaishna- 
vites. Like other Hindus they show reverence to 
all the recognized shrines. They adore Lakshmidevi, 
the consort of Vishnu. They also worship Hanumanta. 
The tribal god of the Agasa is Bliurni Devaru (Earth 
j-od) whom they worship during the Gauri feast, 
which falls on the third day of the bright half of the 
lunar month of Bhadrapada (August-September). 
Gn that day they all bathe, keep themselves clean, 
and eat only one meal. The washing tub, the steaming 
pot and the ironing apparatus are also washed and 
cleaned. They are placed together and worshipped 
with flowers and fruits, and animals are offered in 
sacrifice to them. They observe the occasion as a 
holiday, and do not work with their implements. 
n certain localities there are temples dedicated to 

muni Devaru to whom they may make offerings 
p fruits and cocoanuts after which their Ubbe Puja 
ls done at home. Their minor gods or godlings are 

numerous. 86 


Ihe Agasa occupies an important position in the 
V1 ec onomy. In fact, no worship of the village 
fto desses such as that of the Seven Sisters,* can 
a ve Pmce without the help of the Agasa who officiates 
us pujari (priest) especially when the goddess of 
Sffl-Vox, cholera and plague has to be propitiated 
at the outbreak of one of these epidemics. Pujas 
aie offered to these deities on Tuesdays and Fridays 


thp ■> 'V^ eV j n - ® sters or goddesses above referred to are Anuamma 
, P le81c : ln S deity, Chaudeswaramma, Mayeswaramma, Mariamma, the 
i.u i° e sma U-pox and plague, Uddalamma, Goddess of swollen 
, ^o^alamma, goddess of cough, Sukkajamma (goddess of small¬ 
pox and measles). 
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when animals are sacrificed and distributed among 
the castemen. The Agasa priest also gets his 
share, and he gives it away to Holeyas and 
Madigas. 

Whenever a person in a village suffers from any 
of the diseases above referred to, it is supposed to 
have been caused by one of the Seven Sisters. The 
service of the washerman is at once requisitioned 
to do the pujas to these deities. He is given some 
money according to a recognised scale such as one- 
half or quarter of a hana. He soon sets up seven 
stones in a small shed constructed of green leaves 
outside the village, generally near a water course, 
and places before it offerings of fruit, fried Bengal 
gram and cocoanut. He thus propitiates the 
deities for the cure of the disease. In fact, the 
Agasa is the pujari of all the gods and goddesses 
that are worshipped near water courses and in 
groves. In some places the custom of worshipping 
the family deity once a year is recognised. The 
whole family observes fast till the evening. In the 
afternoon with music they go to the water-course 
where they bathe and wash the deity. Sometimes 
a Brahman is invited to perform the purificatory 
rite and the Homa (fire sacrifice). After this he 
retires, and the castemen perform the puja to the 
deity with offerings of fruits and cocoanuts, and the 
burning of camphor and frankincense and waving 
of arati. Then the idol is carried back with great 
pomp, and set outside the village boundary in a 
shed erected for the purpose. The god is again 
worshipped with similar offerings according to usage. 
Animal sacrifices are offered to the deities who are 
manifestations of Sakti, and never to the higher'* 
gods. From this spot the idol is carried in procession 
to the village and finally restored to the temple. 
Then the several families attached to the god 
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individually make offerings to the idol and receive 
thirtha and prasada (holy water and the remains of 
holy offerings). In the evening the castemen and 
members of other castes are treated to a grand 

ividSu, 

Other gods worshipped by the members of this 
caste are Hiriyanna and Hunasamma. It is said 
that at the annual celebration of the festival in 
onour of Hiriyanna, buffaloes are slaughtered, 
us is the only instance in which this animal is 
s augktered for a male deity. Agasas apprehend 
misfortunes if they fail to propitiate the deity without 
ne offerings. They also adore the saint, Madivala 
Machayya, Mallge Madevi. The former is located 
in groves where he is worshipped. Jangams are 
respected and given doles of rice. But for the 
worship of Madevi which takes place in Sivaratri at 
mi lght in February-March, strangers are not 
permitted to witness it. No part of the offerings of 
In war 01 ec , at is given to any member of the 

J‘iooflmn Ste \ I n . mos t cases hlnsii' priests are the 
rareTv ° r tileu own caste headman. Brahmans 
worship t S - pnests -. ^ or followers of Saivite 
thev na H1 '°; aya j t ls hlieii' spiritual guru to whom 
vr/scthn P rese ^s to receive thirtha and 

At nn'n .1 a S ° receives Kanike or a gift of money, 
whern S 1,rme ° ne of the outskirts of Bangalore 
Seven ar ?i ^ even Goddesses who are the 

imnnrta l G1S ’ fire-walking ceremony forms an 
for Ip i )art . 0 an miai festival which lasts 

about thir^'f i, trenC !! is du § in ' front of the shrine 
i II f . ^ f eet i° n g> five feet broad, and one and a 
c deep, and washed with solution of cow-dumr 
i° P 11 }' 1 /- 7 lt; - About thirty seers of boiled rice are 

to°th^ ° U n he day of the festival and offered 
to the goddess before the trench. It is all put 

into the trench and some ten seers of curds are poured 
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into it and then distributed on the spot to the people 
who eat some on the spot, and some at home. A 
cartload of firewood is then spread over the trench, 
set alight, and left to burn for about three hours 
till the wood becomes a mass of red embers. When 
all is ready, the people assemble and the pujari whose 
turn it is to conduct the worship, first bathes to 
purify himself, and then amid the defeaning din of 
trumpets, tom toms and cymbals, and the clapping 
of hands, walks with bare feet slowly and delibe¬ 
rately over the glowing embers, the whole length of 
the trench towards the shrine of the Seven Goddesses. 
After him, about thirty or forty women walk over 
the red hot embers with lighted dratis on their heads. 
The power of the goddesses is such that nobody is 
injured. Similar festivals are celebrated in honour 
of the deity in most of the districts of the Madras 
Presidency. Their gurus are of x the Satani caste. 
They come round occasionally bestowing holy water 
and getting rice, vegetables for food as also a few 
annas as charity. The Panclianga Brahman who 
reads the almanac attends at marriages and tells 
them the times of the New-moon, at which the Hindus 
offer oblations to the deceased ancestors and fast. 

The dead are generally buried, but when pregnant 
women or lepers die, their bodies are disposed of either 
by burning or by heaping stones * over the dead 
bodies, though the latter practice is somewhat rare. 
The non-Lingayats bury the dead bodies. Nothing 
is buried with the body except half of the new cloth 
in which it is wrapped, the other half being thrown 
away at the graveyard. On the grave either Tulsi 
(ocimum sanctum) or Tumbe plants are planted. 
After the body has been disposed of, the party 
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bathe, return home, and see that a light is kept 
burning on the spot where the deceased expired. In 
the night, a bunch of Ekka leaves and water in a 
small vessel are kept on ragi grain spread at the spot. 

On the third day, the carriers, the chief mourner 
and some others, go to the graveyard, keep milk, ghee 
and some other eatables on the grave. Milk and 
ghee are rubbed over the shoulders of the carriers. 

The next ceremony in connection with the funeral 
is observed on the 11th day. A Brahman- is called 
in to purify the house. Then the castemen and the 
chief mourner go to the burial ground, and offer 
cooked food and cakes at the grave. In the evening 
a dinner is prepared. In the central part of the 
house a kalasa (a vessel filled with water) is set up, 
and after the offering of a cocoanut and the burning 
of incense near it, the following prayer is addressed 
to the deceased :— 

You are no longer on earth, but have joined your ancestors 
n * Svarga (Heaven). We look up to you for the protection 
°f ourselves and our family. 0 father ! protect us.” 

Then all disperse, shutting up the house, so that 
the ghost may have an undisturbed meal of the 
good things spread before it, and returning after two 
or three minutes, they consume the victuals. Before 
eatmg, the chief mourner and some others go to the 
temple, and, after ju/ja to the God, the chief mourner 
throws three balls of butter at the idol, saying.— 

0 Hod ! the deceased might have thrown stones at you, but 
now for him we throw butter. Have mercy on him, and open 
ie door of Svarga for him to enter.” 

The Agasas observe pollution only for three days, 
but the chief mourner is not purified till the 11th 
day ceremony is over. During the period of pollution, 
they abstain from putting any caste-mark on the fore¬ 
head, from attending to their profession, and also 
from eating either flesh or sweet things. 
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They do not perform srddhas. But periodically 
they offer ye.de (rice and vegetables) to all the deceased 
ancestors. They set up a lcalasa in the central portion 
of the house, keep new clothes near it, burn incense, 
break a cocoanut, and offer also cooked food in the 
name of all the deceased ancestors. This custom is 
observed either during the Dasara, or at the Dipavali 
or Yugadi (New Year’s Day), or on the New-moon day 
in the month of Bhadrapada (Mahalaya Amavasya), 
the last being the most common occasion. 

The ghost of the deceased wife is believed often to 
torment or trouble her successor. .1 f the latter is 
unable to suckle her newborn baby, or gets 
hysterical, or otherwise ill, the first wife is then 
propitiated by setting up a lcalasa in her name, and 
making piija to it, and also offering a new cloth, 
which the second wife afterwards wears. 

The original occupation of the caste is washing 
clothes. Their method of washing is to soak the 
cloth first in water, for which they go to a tank or 
river, not generally resorted to for bathing or drinking 
purposes. They next apply the fuller’s earth and 
after partly drying, boil the clothes or steam them. 
Some indigo is also added, and the clothes are washed 
in pure water. Rice gruel is also applied to such 
clothes as are required for starching and ironing. 
When washing with silk borders, they tie up the silk 
portion as to protect it from being spoiled by soda. 
They have huge earthen vessels as tubs for steam 
pots. Clothes are beaten on stones, folded when dry, 
compressed with wooden mallets, and ironed with the 
ironing apparatus. They say that they were originally 
Banajigas, and by virtue of their profession they 
became subsequently separated. Some have of late 
taken to agriculture, while a few others have become 
day labourers. As cultivators they follow the 
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custom of not working their bullocks on Mondays. 

As members of the village corporation, they have to 
render free service on occasions of religious festivals 
for the processions of their gods. In some localities 
each Agasa has a number of families as customers by 
hereditary usage, and others are not allowed to inter¬ 
fere with his rights and privileges. But such usages 
are fast disappearing. For a family consisting of a 
husband, a wife and two children with aged parents 
the washerman gets one bundle of unthreshed corn 
and a winnowful of grain at the threshing floor, and 
20 measures of grain with other perquisites such as 
food on all festival days, marriage and other aus¬ 
picious occasions. The washerman of every village 
whose office is hereditary, washes all the farmers’ 
clothes, and according to the number of members in 
each family, receives a regulated proportion of the 
crop. Out of this he must pay a certain sum to the 
Government which is generally collected by the 
head-washerman of the Kasaba. The washerman 
is entitled to get the clothes worn by a girl at the 
time of her first puberty, and to the presents given 
by her husband when he carries the ne^s of the 
occurrence. The clothes of the unmarried persons 
111 the family and those of the caste Yajaman (head¬ 
man) are washed free. They are employed as torch 
bearers on festive occasions and to lead the wav with 
light to persons of rank as a mark of respect. * They 
are also the priests and worshippers at some of the 
shrines of the lower or minor gods and godlings. They 
do not wash the clothes of the Holeyas and 
Madigas. 

The Agasas are a settled people, and are found Social 
all over the State. They form part of the village Statds - 
corporation. They have no recognised headquarters. 

They rank above the impure castes, namely, Holeyas, 
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Madigas and a few others. The two main groups of 
Agasas have no objection to interdine though they 
do not intermarry. 


They are flesh-eaters, and as such, eat pork, mutton, 
fish, big lizards, fowls but not beef. They also drink 
liquor both foreign and indigenous. The lower 
caste from whose hand they eat, are the Kurubas and 
Kumbaras. Only Holeyas and Madigas eat in their 
houses. 


Both Agasa men and women are either dark or 
dark-brown, and rarely white, and the tufts of hair 
on the head of both the sexes are black and coarse. 
They are generally stout but short in stature. Their 
bodies are somewhat bent owing to their frequent 
carrying of heavy loads on their backs. They wear an 
ordinary loin cloth and a head-scarf. Some wear 
coats and shirts when seen putside. Their indoor 
dress is only a loin cloth and a small scarf round the 
head. The women like those in other castes wear 
a coloured sari with a bodice having a back and 
short sleeves. They seldom buy clothes, but wear 
those given by their customers. They are clean in 
their habits. 

Men are sparing in their ornaments, and wear 
holy ashes on their foreheads. Married women put 
on a red mark of Vermillion on their foreheads. 
They wear nose-ring, necklets, glass-bangles and 
gold ear-rings. Some wear gold necklaces and brace¬ 
lets. On the whole they are very thrifty and well- 
behaved. 
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LINGAYAT AGASAS. 


They are found all over Mysore as also in the dist- Lingayat 
riots of Canara, Satara and Belgaum of the Bombay Agasas - 
Presidency. While the Lingayats of the Bombay 
Presidency claim their descent from Samudragupta, 
those in Mysore are mostly converts to the Lingayat 
faith. 

Restrictions on intermarriage are those prevailing Marriage 
among the Lingayats. They enter into no conjugal CuST0MS - 
relations with the Canarese and Telugu speaking 
Agasas of the State. Girls are married before they 
come of age, but there are no restrictions for boys. 
Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry 
is unknown. The offer for marriage comes from the 
boy s father who has to pay a bride-price to the girl’s 
father. The auspicious day for the marriage is fixed 
by the Jangam in consultation with the astrologer. 

ustoms connected with marriage are mostly similar 
o ose prevailing among the Lingayats. Re- 
marriage of widows is permitted with the restriction 
tnat the bachelor cannot marry a widow. The 
ceremony is conducted by a Jangama who places the 
widow dressed in white robes on the left of her new 

usband. The hems of their garments are then 
joined, and they bow to their household gods. Divorce 
is allowed if the husband and wife do not agree, or 
if the wife’s conduct is bad. A divorced woman is 
not allowed to marry again. A woman committing 
adultery with the member of a higher caste is 
condoned by a fine or by giving a dinner to the caste 
people. If the offence is committed with a member 
of the lower caste, she is excommunicated. The 
caste follows the Hindu Law of inheritance. 
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Lingayat Agasas are non-Panchama sali without 
the Ashtavarna rites. Their domestic gods are 
Virabhadra and Parvati. They adore Siva, Basava 
and a few of the minor Hindu gods. The trees and 
animals held sacred by the Hindus are also worshipped 
by them. Images or linc/as are installed in the name 
of the ancestors and worshipped with offerings of the 
daily articles of food. In the outbreak of an epidemic 
such as small-pox or cholera, wooden images of the 
goddesses Durgamma and Mariamma are made and 
worshipped. Lingayat Agasas observe all the holy 
days of the Hindus, and make pilgrimages to 
Gokarnam and Yadur. 


The dead are buried. Those dying of leprosy are 
burnt, and if buried, they are supposed to prevent 
rain-fall. Some following the practice of Lingayats 
carry the body placed in a sitting posture in a vimdna, 
and bury it in the same posture in a niche made in 
the grave ; while the others use a flat bier of bamboos, 
the body being carried and buried in a horizontal 
position with the head to the south. Putting the 
bier down when half way to the burial ground and 
breaking a waterpot at the grave, are also observed 
as among other castes. 

These Agasas are hereditary washermen of the 
Lingayat community, and as a rule, wash the clothes 
of the Lingayats only, though no objection is held 
against doing the work for other people. Some of 
them hold lands under the Rayatwari and Bhadri 
system. Some are day labourers, and are paid either 
in corn or in cash. 

From the foregoing account of the manners and 
customs of the Agasas it may be seen that the Agasas 
are quite conservative in the observance of their 



manners and customs. They are an indispensable 
factor in the village organization. They are orderly 
and hardworking, and appear to have enough for a 
living. They are averse to taking to new walks of 
life. Those of the Lingayat faith closely follow the 
tenets of their religion under the influence of their 
priests. Though Lingayat by faith, they still 
observe some of the customs of the Canarese Agasas. 


» 
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ARADHYA. 

Introduction and Early History of the Caste—Internal 
Structure of the Caste—Initiation for the Boys— 
Marriage Customs and Ceremonies—Puberty Customs— 
Inheritance and Adoption—Caste Organisation—Reli¬ 
gion—Virasaiva Doctrines—Funeral Customs—Occupa¬ 
tion—Routine Dietary of the Caste—Conclusion. 

T he Aradhy as are a sect of Brahmans found chiefly 
in and around the district of Mysore.* They are 
largely found in the five northern districts, as also 
in Cuddapah and Kurnool Districts of the Madras 
Presidency. Owing to the adoption of the Virasaiva 
creed and customs, they differ from the other sec¬ 
tions, and form an endogamous community with 
priestly functions, both among themselves and Jan- 
gama. They add the titles of Aradhya and D esika 
to their names. The word Aradhya means one fit to 
be worshipped, and this shows they have been men 
of learning and holy living. Reformers such as 
Basava, a member of the community, give it deci¬ 
dedly an uncompromising and anti-Brahmanical 
character. This must have given rise to a good deal 
of ill-feeling between the Aradhyas and the ordinary 
Lingayats, which led to the retention, by the former, 
of some of the Brahmanic rites, such as the repetition 
of the holy Gdyartimantram, and the wearing of the 
holy thread. On the evidence of Anandagiri, the 
Aradhya sect may be considered to have originated 
about the time of Sankaracharya, that is before the 
ninth century A. D.f 

* They numbered 5,912 at the Census of 1881, and were not enumera¬ 
ted at the subsequent Census operations. 

t Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., Vaisftnavwn, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems , page 139, 
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The Aradhya Brahmans according to the Virasaiva 
creed acknowledged as their gurus, five saints, who 
were considered to be holy beings, and who gave 
diksha or initiation to all the Saiva devotees on earth. 
In all religious ceremonies, namely, birth, initiation, 
marriage, and funeral, five metallic vessels filled with 
water are placed in front of the person to be initiated, 
four in the cardinal directions and the fifth in the 
centre to represent them. Prayers are offered and 
their blessings invoked. The fifth one belongs to the 
person to be consecrated as guru or preceptor, who 
is supposed to represent an old achdrya, or teacher of 
the name of Visvaradhya, and the other four, to four 
other priests chosen as having been brought up in 
the schools of Revanaradhya or Revanasiddha, Ma- 
rulasiddha, Ekorama and Pandit aradhya, connected 
with certain mutts or establishments. These five 
vessels which are consecrated to the five faces or 
forms of Siva in this world are also mentioned. Of 
the five teachers, three at least are mentioned as 
having preceded Basava probably a hundred years 
before him.* 


“ Of the five acharyas represented by the five metallic vessels 
Mr. Brown does not mention the middle one, and calls all other 
four aradhyas, so that all the five preceptors honoured at the 
time of initiation and other ceremonies belong to the aradhya 
sect, which according to Mr. Brown, was a sect of the Virasaiva 
creed. There has been a good deal of ill-feeling between the 
aradhyas and the ordinary Lingayats, and that appears to be 
due to the retention by the former of some Brahmanic rites such 
as the repeating of the holy Gayatrimantra and wearing the sacred 
thread. But the name aradhya, which means one to be adored 
or worshipped, shows that before the contention between the 
sects arose, the Aradhyas enjoyed very great respect. Taking 
all these circumstances into consideration, what appears to be 
the truth is that the Virasaiva creed was reduced to a shape by 
the Aradhyas, who must have been men of learning and holy 


* Vivekachintamani , Purvabhaga , Sholapur, 1909, page 230. 
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living and the subsequent reformers, such as Basava, gave 
decidedly an uncompromising and anti-Brahmanical character. 
And thus these two sects of Virasaiva faith came into existence.”* 


A purana known as Panditaradhya- Gharita is 
named after the name of one of them, namely, Malli- 
karjuna Panditaradhya, versions of which are found 
both in Canarese and Telugu languages. A Sanskrit 
poem known as Siddhanta Sikhamani represents 
Kevanaradhya as human manifestation of one of the 
ministers of Siva, preaching to Agastya, the doctrine 
of Shatsthala. There has been a good deal of ill- 
feeling in the early days, which led to a separation 
into two sects. 

It is very probable that the Aradhyas must have 
been at one time closely connected with those 
in the Telugu districts who also in addition to the 
observance of the Brahmanic customs carry a linga 
on their persons. But they have at present lost all 
touch with them. The ancestors of the Aradhyas of 
Mysore, originally dependents of d;he local chiefs and 
Palegars were overthrown by the Muhammadans. 
They then took shelter in the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar, and accompanied the Viceroys to Mysore, 
where they acted as priests, and exercised great 
influence so long as the ruling family professed the 
Saivite faith, but lost much of their importance 
when that family was converted into Vaishna- 
vism. 


Internal 
Structure 
of THE 
Caste. 


There are four acharyas or gurus (preceptors) 
among them, namely, Kevanaradhya, Marularadhya, 
Ekoramaradhya and Panditaradhya. In the four ages, 
it is said, that these four successively appeared as 
precursors to the divine Basava, and were like Basava 
Brahmans. There are further ten divisions belonging 


* Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XI, page 176. 
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to Panditas, one of whom is named after bale or 
plantain leaf. 

The following are the ten divisions of the 
Panditas :— 

1. Srisaila Pandita Aradhya. 

2. Sivalinga Manchunna Pandita * * * § Aradhya. 

3. Amarakunda Mallikarjuna Pandita Aradhya. 

4. Kere Padmarasa Pandita do 

5. Urdhvalochana Pandita do 

6. Chaitanya Pandita do 

7. Eambha Pandita do 

8. Kusmanda Pandita do 

9. Pampa Virupaksha Pandita do ' 

10. Sripati Pandita do 

They are known as Desa Vidha Pandita Aradhyas. 

Of the founders of the ten divisions above-mentioned, 
the following three are the most famous, namely:— 

1. Sivalinga Manchunna Pandita Aradhya. 

2. Sripathi Pandita Aradhya. 

3. Amarakunda Mallikarjuna Pandita Aradhya. 

Among the Aradhyas, the following three are held 
to be prominent owing to their vast erudition, and 
they are:— f 

1. Sridhara Aradhya. 

2. Vemana Aradhya. 

3. Utbhata Aradhya. 

Aradhyas perform the Upanayanam ceremony for Initiation 
boys in their se venth or eighth, f year as also the initia- FOn BoYS - 
tion ceremony of the Lingayats." § 


Marriage is endogamous within the community marriage 
but is prohibited between the members belonging to ceremonies 5 


* Sivalinga Manchunna is one of the celebrated Pandits. He was the 
minister of a Bellala king named Narasimha Bellala of Dwara Samudra in 
the Belur Taluk of Hassan District. 

t I am indebted to Pandita Nanjunda Aradhya, a member of the 
community for this information. 

J Vide Upanayanam Ceremony of the Brahmans. 

§ Vide Initiation Ceremony of the Lingayats. 
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the same gotras. Girls are generally married as 
in other sects of Brahmans before puberty, and 
rarely after they come of age. 

The choice of the bride or the bridegroom is 
made by the parents. No price is paid for the 
girls as among other classes of Brahmans. The offer 
of marriage generally comes from the boy’s parents. 
When a boy’s father can afford to spend for his son’s 
marriage, he goes to a family having a daughter 
likely to make a suitable match. If the girl’s parents 
agree, he returns home and tells his wife that he has 
secured a wife for their son. Then follow the formal 
negotiations, and the marriage ceremonies are 
similar to those performed by other classes of 
Brahmans. 


When a married girl comes of age, she is under 
seclusion from four to sixteen days. During this 
period, her kinswomen feed her with sweetmeats. 
On the last day, the girl is purified by a bath, and 
her father feeds his friends, disciples and relatives. 
The boy’s father gives the girl a rich sari, and the 
girl’s father gives the boy a suitable dress. 

A girl or woman during the period of monthly 
sickness is not considered to be impure during the 
performance of Linga puja, while at other times she 
is unclean. On the first day of her menses, she is 
considered to be a Chandal woman, and on the 
second and third days, as a murderess and washer¬ 
woman. On the fourth day, she bathes and becomes 
free from impurity, and on the fifth day, she becomes 
absolutely pure after a similar bath. 

Consummation of marriage takes place on the 
sixteenth day after purification by sanctified water. 
On the auspicious day, the husband and wife take 
a ceremonial bath, and worship Ganesa and the 
kalasas, i.e., the vessels above mentioned. After 
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the wife is purfied by punydha (sanctified water) 
they adore Uma and Mahesvar with due offerings. 
At night after the performance of the ceremony, they 
sleep in the same nuptial chamber. On the following 
day she bathes, and is again purified by drinking a 
spoonful of the same sanctified water. 

When a young woman is pregnant, Pumsavanam 
and Simantham ceremonies are performed for her. 
In the first month of her pregnancy, her mother 
gives the daughter a green robe and green bodice, 
and her kinswoman makes similar presents. Lingayat 
faith requires the wearing of Sivaling'a at the 
eighth month of her pregnancy so as to transmit the 
influence of the faith to the embryo in the womb. 
Soon after delivery the baby is washed and the same 
linga is tied round its neck. The operation is repeated 
during the period of Brahmacharya, Grihastha and 
Vanaprastha. 

It is strictly prohibited. A woman found to be 
going wrong, is divorced and eventually excommu¬ 
nicated. A Ghatasradha is performed for her which 
signifies that she is morally dead. It is curious to 
note that the adulterer is left unpunished. He 
escapes with a fine. The Lingayat faith permits the 
remarriage of widows. 

The Aradhyas follow the Hindu Law of inherit¬ 
ance and adoption. 

There are only a few Agraharams (villages of 
Brahmans) in the taluks of Mandayam and Elandur 
in which the Aradhyas live. In the event of any 
social disputes arising from the infringement of caste 
rules, the castemen meet and a panchayat consisting 
of leaders, adjudicate upon the matter and punish 
the delinquent with fine or expulsion from caste. 
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They are strictly Saivites like the Lingayat, and 
their philosophy is known as Sakti-visishta-adwaita 
(Siva and union of Sakti). These are symbolised by 
the wearing of gandha (sandal paste) and kunkuma 
(vermillion) on the forehead of the males. They also 
adore Ganesa, Parvati and the saints. They believe 
in magic, sorcery and witchcraft.* 


“ The One, Highest, Brahman, characterized by existence 
(Sat), Intelligence (Cit) and joy (Ananda) is the essence of Siva 
(Sivatatva), and is called Sthala. Then are given explana¬ 
tions as to why the principle is called Sthala, two of them 
based upon an artificial etymology. In the Supreme Brahman, 
or the essence of Siva, Mahat and other principles exist. The 
Universe, arising from Prakriti and Purusha, starts from it and 
returns in the end ; therefore it is called Sthala. (The first part 
Stha signifies Sthana or standing, and the second part la signifies 
laya or resolution.) That name is given to it also because it is 
the support of the whole movable and immovable world. It is 
the resting place of all beings, of all worlds and of all possessions. 
It is the highest place to be attained by those who seek the 
highest happiness, and therefore it is called the one non-dualistic 
Sthala (position). By the agitation of an innate power, Sakti, 
that Sthala becomes divided into two : 1. Lingasthala, 2. Anga- 
sthala. Lingasthala is Siva or Rudra, and is to be worshipped 
or adored, while the Angasthala is the individual soul, the wor¬ 
shipper or adorer. In the same manner, Sakti or power, 
divides herself into two by her own will, one of the parts resolv¬ 
ing to Siva is called Kala, and the other resorting to individual 
soul is called Bhakti or devotion. Sakti or power has got a 
certain susceptibility, which leads it to action and entanglement 
with the world, while Bhakti is free from the susceptibility and 
turns away from action from the world, and leads to final 
deliverance. Sakti or power makes one the object of worship, 
while Bhakti makes one worshipper; therefore the former 
exists in Linga or Siva, and the latter in the Anga or the indi¬ 
vidual soul. Eventually by this Bhakti, there is the union 
between the soul and Siva. 

“ The Linga is Siva himself, and not a mere external sign of 
him. The Lingasthala is divided into three : 1. Bhavalinga, 
2. Priinalinga and 3. Ishtalinga. The first is without any parts 


* Vide Monograph on the Lingayats. 
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(Kala) and is to be perceived by faith. It is simple Sat (exist¬ 
ence), not conditioned by space or time, and is higher than the 
highest. The second is to be apprehended by the mind and is 
said to be with parts and without parts. The third has parts and 
is apprehensible by the eye. This confers all desired (ishta) 
objects and removes afflictions ; or it receives its name because 
it is worshipped with care. The Pranalinga is the intelligence 
(Cit) of the supreme soul and ishtalinga the joy. The first is the 
highest principle, the second is the subtlest form and the third 
is the gross form, and being characterised by use (Prayoga), 
formulas (mantrams) and action (Eriya), form what are called 
Kala, Nada and Bindu. Each of these three is divided into two : 
the first into Mahalinga and Prasadalinga, the second into 
Caralinga and Sivalinga and the third into Gurulinga and Achara 
linga. These six operated on by six kinds of Sakti, power, give 
rise to the following six forms. 1. When the Siva essence is 
operated on by the power of intelligence (Cit), it forms the 
Mahalinga, the attributes of which are the absence of birth and 
death, freedom from taint, perfection, unity, subtleness, being 
higher than the highest, incorruptibility, unfathomableness, 
capability of being apprehended by faith and love and idealistic 
(Caitanyariipa). 2. When the Siva essence gets permeated 
with its highest power (Parasakti), then is produced a principle 
called Sadakya, which is light eternal, invisible, indivisible, 
imperceptible to the senses, apprehensible by reason, indestructi¬ 
ble and the rudiment that develops ; and that principle is 
called Prasadalinga.” 3. When the Siva essence is operated 
on by its primeval power. Adisakti, Caralinga is produced, which 
is infinite and pervades the internal and external world, which 
is full of light, is a Purusha (person), and is higher than the 
Pradhana or Prakriti and capable of being contemplated by the 
mind alone. 4. When permeated by will power (Icchasakti) 
it forms Sivalinga, which is a finite principle with a sense of 
egoism, possessed of knowledge and power (Kala), having a 
celestial refulgence with one face and serene. 5. When per¬ 
meated with the power of knowledge (Jnanasakti) it forms a 
Gurulinga ; it possesses agency and presides over every system 
of science that instructs, is full of light, a boundless ocean of joy, 
and dwells in human intelligence. 6. When influenced by the 
power of action, Kriyasakti, it is called Acharalinga, which in 
the shape of action serves as the support for existence of all 
things, which is conceivable by the mind, and leads to a life of 
renunciation. 


“ It will be seen that the original entity becomes divided into 
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God and individual soul by its innate power, and the six forms 
of the first that are mentioned, are the various ways of looking 
at God. The first form is the infinite being considered independ¬ 
ently. The second is the form in which we conceive of him as 
developing or creating by its highest power. The third is the 
form in which he is conceived as distinct from the material world. 
The fourth is a bodily form, the body, however, not being made 
up of ordinary matter, but celestial like the body attributed to 
Narayana, or Krishna, by the Vaishnavas. The fifth is the 
form in which he instructs mankind. And the sixth involves 
the idea of his guiding the individual soul in his action until he 
is delivered. In this form, Siva is the Redeemer. 


“Bhakti is the characteristic of the individual souls. It consists 
in a tendency towards God, and there are three stages in the 
progress of this tendency, and corresponding to these there are 
three divisions in Angasthala, or the subject of the individual 
soul. The first or the highest division is called Yoganga, the 
second Bhoganga and the third Thyaganga. By the first, the 
man obtains happiness by the union with Siva, by the second 
he enjoys along with Siva. And the last involves the abandon¬ 
ment of the world as transient or illusory. The first corresponds 
to the resolution into the cause and to the condition of sound 
sleep, the second to subtle body and to ^dreamy sleep, and the 
third the gross body and a wakeful condition. Two varieties of 
each of these are distinguished. Of the first or Yoganga, we 
have the two Aikya and Sarana. The first consists in sharing 
the joys with Siva, after one is convinced with the unreality of 
the whole world. This is called Samarasa Bhakti, in which God 
and the soul are united in blissful experience. The second is 
called Sarana Bhakti, in which one sees Linga or God in himself 
and everything else. It is a condition of joy for oneself. The 
second is also of two kinds ; 1. Pranalinga and 2. Prasada. The 
first consists in abandoning all regard for life, renunciation of 
egoism, and concentration of whole mind upon Linga or God. 
The second is realised when one resigns all the objects of one’s 
enjoyment to the Linga or God, and serenity (Prasada) is 
acquired. The divisions of the last are Mahesvara and Bhakta. 
The first is one who has a firm belief in the existence of God, who 
goes through the whole discipline, consisting in the observance 
of vows and restraints, which have Siva for their object, and 
truth, morality, cleanliness, etc., and the firm belief in the unity 
of Linga or God. A Bhakta is one, who, turning his mind away 
from all objects by which it is attracted, and practising devotion 
and rites, lives a life of indifference to the world. 
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“ This represents the progress of the soul from indifference 
to the world, which is the first step, through the intermediate 
stages, in reverse order, to Samarasya or union,in blissful experi¬ 
ence with Siva, which is the highest condition. The goal thus 
pointed out does not involve a perfect identity with the supreme 
and individual souls or the shaking off of individuality and 
becoming a simple soul unconscious of itself, which is the doctrine 
of the great non-dualistic school of Sankara. The belief of the 
Vlrasaiva school that the original essence of Siva divided itself 
by its own innate power into Linga or God, and Anga, or the 
individual soul, and under the influence of other powers the 
essence became the creator of the world, shows that the doctrine 
of that school is that the rudiment of creation exists in God him¬ 
self in the shape of his power but this power is not unreal. This 
doctrine, therefore, resembles that of Ramanuja, but with the 
latter, there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the external 
world characterising God, which afterwards develops, but with 
the Virasaivas, there exists a power only in God which leads to 
creation; so that, it is the power that characterises God according 
to the latter, while the rudiment is his characteristic according 
to the former. The Lingayat school, therefore, is a school of 
qualified spiritual monism. It will also have been seen that 
the method of redemption taught by this school is that of Bhakti 
or love of God, and a course of moral and spiritual discipline up 
to the attainment of samarasya with Siva. In this respect also 
it resembles Ramanuja’s system. 

“ From aTelugu work recently published by the Andra Sahitya 
Parishad at Madras, entitled Sivatatvasaramu by Malhkarjuna 
Panditaradhya, a contemporary of Basava, and an Aradhya 
Brahmana, we learn that they accept the definitions of Pasu, 
Pasa and Pasupathi of the Southern school, and are like them 
qualified followers of a monism and opposed to the advaita of 
Sankara (see stanzas 20-25 of that work). We also find in the 
same work reverence paid to Brahmans, Vedas and Vedic cere¬ 
monies (verses 20, 25, 33 and 101). But all the oblations and 
the Karmas laid down in the Vedas, Puranas, etc., are considered 
useless if they are not done without devotion to Siva (verse 113). 
In other respects, such as in the worship of Linga, Jamgams, 
Diksha and the forbidding of intercourse with non-Saivas, they 
resemble the Lingayats. At present there is very little 
intercourse between the Aradhya Brahmans and the ordinary 
Lingayats.” 

The Aradhyas think it necessary for every man to 
become a Sanyasi even before his death, if not earlier. 
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When this Asrama is adopted, a he- and she-calf are 
let loose by them, with the marks of a Linga and 
Trisula branded on them, and for the expiation of 
sins caused therefrom, ten gifts [cow, bhumi (earth), 
gold, umbrella, bed, fan, sandal, vessel of water, stick 
and cloth] are made. The Panchagavya (a mixture 
of five products of cow) is taken by the man who 
enters the Asrama for purification. He then worships 
the Guru, Linga, the Jangama or Mahesvara, sips 
the washings of their feet, and partakes of the 
leavings of their food. He then adorns himself with 
Rudraksha * and ashes. He has always to repeat the 
Panchakshara mantram (Namasivaya). He is thus 
initiated to the ascetic life. Sometimes a man at 
death-bed is also initiated. It is the belief of the 
Yogins that the soul escapes through the Brahma- 
randram and gets the final bliss. Unlike other 
Lingayats, the Aradhyas believe in the Vedas to which 
they give allegorical interpretations. They observe 

1. Ashta Varna (eight-fold ceremony) which consists of 

I. Respect to the Guru, 2. Jangama or Mahesvara, 
3. Recitation of Mantra, 4. Taking Prasada, 5. 
Padodaka (water used in washing the feet of their 
priest) 6. Wearing Linga, 7. Vibhuti and 8. Rudraksha; 

II. Pancha Acharas: 1. Satyachara. 2. Sada- 

chara. 3. Nityachara. 4. Brityahara. 5. Sivachara ; 

III. Shatsthala; 1. Muladhara (Baktisthala), 

Sivathisthana (Lingasthala), Manipuraka (Mahesa- 
sthala), Anahata or Anahridya (Prasadasthala), 
Visudhi (Saranasthala) and Agneya (Aikyasthala). 

The Aradhyas observe the following fasts and 
festivals: — 

1. Renuka Aradhya Jayanti in the month of 
Meenum (February-March) the day of Ardhra 
Nakshatram. 


* The berrios of elaeocorpus lanceolatus, used as beads for rosaries. 




2. Pandita Aradhya Jay anti in the month of 
Meenum on the day of Sravana Nakshatram. 

The followers of each celebrate the feast for only 


one day. 

3. Marula Aradhya Jay anti in the month of Mesha 
or April on the day of Punarvasu. 

4. Ekorama Aradhya Jayanti in the same month 
on the day of Chitra Nakshatram (14th lunar as- 
terism Spica Virginis). 

5. New-moon days. 

6. Ekadesis, especially MaghaEkadesi (the dark 
half), the day on which Siva drank the poison. 

7. Telugu New Year Day. 

8. Sankramanas. 1. Tula and 2. Magha. 

When a person of the community dies, the Linga Funeral 
which he has been wearing is well washed and smeared CusT0MS - 
with ashes and again tied to his neck or arm by 
means of a string. The dead body is also well washed, 
decked with Rudraksha, and smeared with ashes, 
and placed in a sitting posture (Padmasana) by 
which he is supposed to enter the grave. Graves are 
generally dug in the form of a square either on the 
banks of a river, a tank, in a grove or in a monastery. 

The grave should be five feet long and nine feet 
deep. Three steps are made on the north side 
of the grave with a raised platform in the centre. In 
the southern side of the grave, a triangular niche is 
scooped out whose sides are three feet long with the 
base on a level with the floor of the grave. After the 
grave is thus made ready, four persons from the 
burial ground go to the house of the deceased to 
announce themselves as Sivadhutas, coming from 
Kailasa, the abode of Siva. They say that they come 
under orders to carry the body of the departed to his 
seat of residence. The messengers are respected. 

The body is placed on a bier looking like a tiny 
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mantapam and provided with a canopy, the whole 
being well decorated with leaves and flowers. Generally 
these men and the chief mourners are sumptuously 
entertained with meals.* Then the bier is carried by 
the messengers to the grave, round which they go 
three times, and place the corpse on each step 
facing towards the north, after a puja on each step, 
and finally on the platform in the same direction. 
On the third step the guru places his foot on the head 
of the corpse. He is worshipped in that posture, 
and is presented with new clothes. The corpse is 
fixed into the niche, cross-legged, according toPalasa 
Vidhi. The copper plates engraved with mystic 
syllables and figures are placed on the several parts 
of the body. The niche is then stuffed with Yibhuti, 
Bilva leaves and then closed with a plank. Finally 
the grave is filled with earth. The mantapam is gener¬ 
ally erected over the grave and decorated with 
festoons of mango leaves. Then hundred and one 
lights are lit up to symbolise hundred and one stages 
which a Lingayat soul should pass along before it 
reaches Kailasa. Exactly above the grave in the 
mantapam are placed a Linga and a Basava stone or 
earth. The chief mourner who takes a shave at the 
beginning of the ceremony, bathes a second time 
and worships the Guru Linga and the Basava on that 
day and during the nine following days. The chief 
mourner throws offerings of jaggery and rice into the 
water. On the first day, the gift of a cow is made to 
a member of the community. On the eleventh day, 
eleven Aradhyas representing eleven Rudras are 
sumptuously entertained. On the following two 
days, a general feast is given to the members of the 
community after two Aradhyas are duly worshipped. 
This marks the solidarity of the kinsmen and the 
community. Gifts are made in honour of the 


It is denied by the members of the Community. 






deceased on the twelfth day as well.* Further, every 
month for a year on the same thithi f two Aradhyas 
at least are fed at first, after which the castemen are 
similarly fed. The chief mourner and the agnates do 
observe pollution. Aradhyas unlike Brahmans, do 
not perform annual Sradhas, but only Aradhana, $ 
for they believe that the soul of the departed has 
become one with Siva, and that the annual com¬ 
memorative rite is unnecessary. Nevertheless they 
feed some castemen in memory of the deceased on 
the day of death. Among the Brahmans, the living 
are bound to prepare the way for the dead in the 
other world, to provide them with food for their 
great journey into Yama’s realms, and to supply 
them with means for crossing rivers. These ends 
are served by Utkranti or Yaidharani cow and by 
some gifts which in some cases have been presented 
to the Brahmans before his death, by the deceased 
himself or his son. They observe the death pollution 
for ten days, and also perform Ekodishtam and other 
Brahmanical ceremonies for their progenitors. These 
are not done by the Lingayats. The realm of the 
dead is variously located in the west, in the south or 
in the east in conformity with the conception of Rig 
Veda, x. 15.7. It speaks of the fathers as Arunam 
Upasthi, in the bosom of the dawn. In the case of 
the Lingayats, the realm is said to be Kailas and 
head of the dead is turned towards the north to which 
he is supposed to go. 

Beng a priestly class they officiate as priests in Occupation. 
the families of their own community as well as those 


* Kailasa Samaradhana takes place on the 13th clay, 
t A lunar day : 15 in the half-noon. 

j In the Aradhana, there is no Apasavj'nm, wearing of the sacred 
thread from right to left, no use of gingelly seed and dharba grass. Nor is 
there Homam (sacrificial fire) Parvanam (offering’of rice balls) or Tharpana 
(oblations of water). Widows do not shave their head. 
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of the Lingayets. But now the latter act themselves 
as priests and dispense with the priestly services of 
these people. They now take to agriculture and 
medicine. Many among them own inam and Gov¬ 
ernment lands and let them on rent. They refrain 
from regular agricultural work, especially on Mondays. 
They are a cultured and peace-loving community 
and occupy a decent position among Hindus. 


The Aradhyas are strict vegetarians and abstain 
from liquor. Young men eat 'palcki (cooked in ghee 
without water in the bazaar), but grown up men and 
women avoid them. Before they partake of the 
food, they make an offering of it to the Lingam they 
are wearing. They do not accept the offerings distri¬ 
buted in the temples. They do not take the food 
cooked with water from the class Lingayats. The 
Brahmans, Vaisyas and the Jains do not eat with 
them, but the lower castes eat in their houses. 

* 

The Aradhyas appear to have been the early 
emigrants from the Telugu districts to the Kingdom 
of Vijayanagar, after the downfall of which they 
became the dependants of the Palayagars. . After 
their decline, they immigrated to the Province of 
Mysore. They are now found in and around the 
district of Mysore. They were orginally the devout 
worshippers of Siva, and some among them became 
leaders of a new faith but did not go far enough in 
the desired reform. They still retain most of the 
Brahmanic customs. They have now ceased to 
discharge the priestly functions to the Lingayat 
community. 
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ARASU. 

Introduction—Origin and History or the Caste—Habitat 
—Internal Structure of the Caste—Endogamous 
Divisions—Marriage Customs—Puberty Customs— 
Inheritance and Adoption—Caste Organization— 

Religion—Dasara Festival in Mysore —Funeral Customs 
—Occupation—Dietary of the Caste—Appearance, 
Dress and Ornaments. 

T he Arasus belong to the Rajapinde Branch of 
the Kshatriya caste, and come under three 
divisions, namely, Arasu proper (ruling class), 
Kumarapatta, and Bada (poor) Arasus. According 
to the statistics recently collected by the Arasu 
committee under orders of His Highness the Maharaja, 
the pure Arasus number about 4,000, while the 
other two divisions number about 5,000 and 7,000 
respectively. 

During the reign of Chikka Devaraja Wodeyar 
about 150 years ago, a census of these families was 
taken after a very careful scrutiny, and 31 families 
were recognised as having been fit for matrimonial 
connection with the Royal House of Mysore, which 
stands first among them. Each of these families 
or clans bears a separate gotra which goes by the 
name of the village or pallepat (principality) in 
which it had been settled. 

Regarding the origin and history of the Royal 
Family of Mysore, the following account is taken 
from the Mysore Gazetteer : “ The origin is traced 

to the heroes of a chivalrous exploit, Vijaya and 
Krishna, two young Kshatriyas of Yadava descent, 
who, according to tradition, had left Dwaraka, in 
Gujerat with a view to establish themselves in the 
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finding him not sufficiently subservient, Haidar 
turned him out of the Palace in 1767 and took all 
control into his own hands. Nanja Raja was strangled 
in 1770, and was succeeded by his brother Chama 
Raja VIII, who died in 1775 childless. Chama Raja 
IX, son of Deva Raja Arasu of Arkotar, a member of 
the Karugahalli family, was then ad opted by the wife 
of Cbamaraja VIII. He died in 1796. 

On the fall of Seringapatam, and the death of 
Tipu, the British Government restored the Hindu 
raj, and placed on the throne Krishna Raja III, the 
son of the last named Chama Raja. The British 
Government took charge of the province in 1831, 
but in 1867, a year before the death of Krishna Raja, 
his adoption was recognised of Chama Rajendra X 
(the third son of Krishna Arasu of the Bettadakote 
family) who succeeded him, being placed on the 
throne on his attaining majority in 1881. He died 
at the close of 1894, and his eldest son Krishna Raja 
IV, has been installed as his successor.” 


The mother tongue of the Arasus is Canarese. 


The pure Arasus are found mostly in Mysore, and 
are to some extent connected with the Royal Family. 
Many of them have their duties to discharge in the 
palace of His Highness the Maharaja. They live 
in decent houses of European pattern, and are pro¬ 
vided with decent furniture. Habitations of the 
other divisions are mostly situated in villages, and 
partake of the character of those possessed by other 
similar classes of people. 


As already mentioned, the Arasus come under 
three main divisions. 
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The endogamous divisions are:— 

Arasu Proper, 

Komara Arasu, 

Bada Arasu. 
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The following are the gotras of the 31 families.— 

Gotras. 


1. The Royal Family 

2. The Mugur family. 

3. The Yelandur 

4. The Kothegal ” 

5. The Harikotara 

6. The Nilasoge and Hayianoor „ . 

7. The Belaguli and Naranahalli „ . 

8. The Kalale Hunasanahalu 

9. The Hale Beedu Belakere „ . 

10. The Hedathale Nemmagala 

Thoravalli. 

11. The Kote Moodan Kote Huva . 

Hullahalli. 


Atreya Gotra. 
Vasistha „ 
Agasthya „ 
Viswamitra „ 
PuruksEa „ 
Mudgala ,, 
Srivatsa ,, 
Bharadwaja „ 
Kanva „ 

Sounika „ 

Kasyapa „ 


12. The Thagadoor 

13. The Karagalli 

14. The Tirugunda 

15. The Bagaly 

16. The Multuru 

17. The Kondy 

18. The Mulagoodu 

19. The Sindhuvalli 

20. The Marsy 

21. The Hebbalu 

22. The Kikkeny 

23. The Hindanuru 

24. The Kulagana 

25. The Thala Kadu 

26. The Belturu 

27. The Hosakote 

28. The Malalavadi 

29. The Madduru 


„ .. Harithsa „ 

,, .. Gautama „ 

,, .. Swathanthra „ 

„ .. Vainasa „ 

„ .. Mandata „ 

„ .. Kasyapa „ 

„ .. Pururava „ 

„ .. Gruthsamara „ 

„ .. Vethsaya „ 

,, .. Daphika „ 

,, .. Not known ,, 

„ .. Madhata 
„ .. Not known ,, 

„ .. Mardhula ,, 

„ .. Not known „ 

» • • » >j 
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30. The Hebbalaguppe }J .. 

31. The Theppuru ’’ Sandilya ’’ 

Marriage is endogamous so far as each of these divi¬ 
sions is concerned, but the contracting parties should 
not be of the same gotra. The members of the 
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community are Vaishnavites, Saivites or Jains, and 
they wear Yagnopavitha. 

Two sisters cannot be married to the same person 
at the same time. A young man may marry the 
daughter of his elder sister, of his maternal uncle, 
or of his paternal aunt. In marriage alliances, 
exchange of daughters is permissible. Girls for 
whom husbands cannot be obtained are not married 
to swords or trees. In the divisions of the Arasus 
mentioned above, there are members who belong to 
Vaishnavite, Saivite or Jain faiths, and these faiths 
are no hindrance to intermarriage. Polygamy is 
allowed, and polyandry is unknown. Girls are married 
either before or after puberty, but now among the 
Arasu proper, marriage takes place only after the 
girls come of age. Among the rules of marriage now 
in force, they do not permit a girl under 16 and a 
boy under 20 to be married, so, that the (nuptial) 
ceremony may take place either on the fifth day of 
the marriage ceremony, or on any auspicious 
day. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is lodged in a 
room of the house, and is in seclusion for three days. 
She is bathed on the first day, neatly dressed and 
decked out with ornaments. In the evening, ladies 
who are related to her family, as also friends are 
invited, and arathi akshate is performed for three 
days. On the fourth day she bathes, and takes 
Punyiaham (sanctified water), and thus becomes 
purified. The friends and relatives are treated to 
a grand feast. 

Before the settlement of marriage, it is customary 
to consult the astrologers with a view to ascertain 
the agreement of the parties for marriage, as also 
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the hula (family and gdtra —clan). Nischithartha 
ceremony is decided upon and performed as follows :— 
The bridegroom’s party, consisting of the elderly 
relations (both men and women or Suvasinis) 
go to the house of the bride, carrying with them 
auspicious things such as fruits, betelnuts, turmeric 
and vermillion. The girl’s party receive them (men 
receiving men and women receiving women). After 
a formal talk of the alliance, they write two copies 
of Lagnapatrika (a writ) setting forth the settlement 
of the proposed marriage. The parents of the 
parties exchange these writs to which a little tur¬ 
meric is applied, along with plantains, cocoanuts 
and betelnuts. After this tambula (betel leaves 
and nuts) is distributed among the parties and the 
other people assembled there for the occasion. 

On the day previous to the marriage if it is auspi¬ 
cious, or on some other day before it, the parties 
propitiate according to their faiths, the family deities 
in their own houses and entertain their relations and 
friends with a sumptuous feast. A kankanam dyed 
yellow with turmeric is tied around the wrist. On 
the following morning, water is ceremoniously brought 
from the river, a tank or a well in a vessel and is 
known as Kalasam. 

The members of the community including those 
of the Royal Family follow all the vedic rites for 
marriage and other ceremonies, according to the 
Asivaldyana Grihyci Sutras, an account of which 
is given in my monograph of the Brahmans, and 
here, only brief reference is made to them. On the 
third day, Gauri puja and the worship of the God in 
the local temple takes place. After which the regular 
marriage ceremony begins, and is presided over by a 
Brahman priest. If the ceremony of Upanayanam 
(investiture of the sacred thread) has not been already 
performed, it is done at the time of marriage, and is 
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terminated by Samavarthanam. The main features 
of the ceremony as among the Brahmans are :— 

1. Kasiyatra (Journey to Benares). 

2. Invitation of the bridegroom to the bride’s house. 

3. Waving of different articles to avoid the potency of 

evil eye. 

4. Varapreshana (Invitation of the bridegroom). 

5. Seating the bridegroom in a mantap tasetfully decorated. 

6. Akshataropanam. 

7. Ganesha puja for a happy termination of the ceremony, 
Sankalpam, Navagrihapuja (worship of the nine planets). 

8. Kanyakadanam (gift of the maiden). 

9. Varapuja or Vishnupuja. Madhuparka with 16 Upa- 

charas (Salutations). 

10. Mangalyadharanam and the pujas connected with it. 

11. Asmarohanam (Treading on stone). 

12. Lajahomam (Putting fried grain into the homa or fire). 

13. Saptapati (Seven paces). 

14. Mangala Asirvadam (Blessings of happy married life). 


If the ceremony takes place during the day, the 
following ceremonies take place diving the night 


1. Pravesva Homam or Griha Pravesam (Pravesam). 

2. Dhruva and Arundhati Darsanam (Observation of the 

Pole star and Arundhati). 

3. Oupasana Prarambham. 

4. Sthalipakam. 

5. Gandharva puja. 


On the fourth night the ceremony is terminated 
with a few other ceremonies, namely, Seshahomam, 
Gandharva Utsarjanam, Tambula Charvanam, 
Asirvadam and Mangalasnanam. 

Kasiyatra procession is now abolished, but observed 
in the house only. During this ceremony a Mounji 
(a girdle spun from grass) is not tied to the waist as 
is usual with the Brahman but a Mourn (a silken 
cord tied to the ends of the bow). 

Another peculiar custom among the Arasus during 
the marriage ceremonies is Umbina Kaddi (arrow 
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rhmony) performed by Brahman suvasinis. It refers 
to their touching the main joints of the marriage 
couple, namely head, shoulders, knee-joints and ankles 
with an arrow. The bridegroom always carries 
a sword or a dagger with him till the marriage festi¬ 
vities are over. It is a remnant of the old custom 
prevalent among the Rajputs who used to carry a 
sword during the days of the marriage. At the time 
of the dhara and during days of processions the 
bridegroom wears a laced pigadi for his head dress, 
which is ornamented (surmounted) with a jewelled 
Sirepesh Thur ;i, with a bunch of pearls attached 
to the same, hanging on a side. He wears a long coat, 
trousers and vali, all laced. On the fifth day after 
the commencement of the marriage, the bridegroom 
takes the bride to his house in procession and on the 
way a near relative often invites them to his house, 
and after performing arathi akshatai, feeds them 
and all those who accompany the party, and presents 
Killats* to the couple and gives them a hearty send 
off. It is called Dibbane Thadayuvadu. After dhara 
Muhurtha, the girl’s parents present the bridegroom 
with clothes, rings, while the other party present the 
bride, vessels and clothes. The marriage expenses 
of the bride’s parents will amount to Rs. 600 , and the 
bridegroom’s party to about Rs. 500 . There are no 
special customs observed by women during the days 
of marriage. A grand procession is held, as the bride 
goes to the house of the bridegroom. 

Widows are not allowed to re-marry. A woman 
who is proved to be guilty of adultery is divorced 
by her husband and is thrown out of caste. What 
is called a G-hata Sradha is performed which severs 
all her connections with the family of her own parents 
and her parents-in-law. A young woman found to 
be pregnant before marriage is generally outcasted. 


* Presents of clothes, saris and jewels. 
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The Arasus follow the Hindu Law in matters of 
inheritance and adoption. 

There is no special organization, but His Highness 
the Maharaja is both the spiritual and temporal 
Head. The Palace Officers carry out His Highness’s 
Orders, which are scrupulously obeyed by the 
members of the community. 

The religion of the Arasus is Hinduism, and 
they belong to the Kshatriya caste. Some Arasus 
worship Siva and some Vishnu in their various forms. 
A very few are Jains who worship their own Gods. 

They perform all the piijas observed by the Brah¬ 
mans. There are no mutts to which they belong. 
Fasting days are Sri Rama Navami, Ekadeshi, Sri 
Krishna Jayanti, Rishi Panchami, all Mondays on 
Karthika, Subramania Shasthi and Mahasivarathri. 
The festivals are New Year’s Day, all Fridays in 
Ashada Masa, Vara Lakshmi Feast, Svarna Gauri, 
Ganesha, Ananthapadmanabha Vrita, Bhlmana Ama- 
vasya, Utthana Dvadasi, Dipavali and Mahasanka- 
ranthi. They make pilgrimages in all seasons to all the 
holy shrines like the Brahmans. 

The festivals given above are observed on the 
days on which they happen to fall. They worship 
rivers, serpents, Aswatha tree and cows just as 
Brahmans, and other high caste Hindus. 

Generally, Arasus do not believe in magic but they 
show consideration to such facts as when people 
make any assertion of the existence of spirits in fields. 

Dasara Festival at Mysore 
“ The Dasara is a grand national festival in 
India. The Hindus have been celebrating it from 
time immemorial. There is not a race, or sect, in 
this vast ancient continent of Bharata Khanda but 
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observes it. Its chief peculiarity is its religious 
aspect. The Sastraic texts prescribe the observance 
of Navaratri or the nine days’ ceremonies which 
with the final closing day make ten, twice a year; 
once in March-April, the spring, and again in 
September-October, the autumn. The former is 
generally celebrated as Rama-Navaratri, being the 
occasion of the anniversary of the birthday of Sri 
Rama and the latter is termed Sharannavaratri, 
dedicated to the worship of Devi, the Goddess of 
Energy. Both the dawn of summer and the com¬ 
mencement of winter are regarded in India as periods 
when sickness generally prevails ; they are known as 
Yamadamshtra Kala ; and to ward off their calami¬ 
tous influences, certain propitiatory ceremonies are 
ordained. It is believed that due performance of 
the prescribed rites in these seasons is calculated to 
ensure protection to the public against the baneful 
effects of bad bacilli in the atmosphere, to bring in 
prosperity and to enhance the merit of the per¬ 
formers, while augmenting their powers. In actual 
practice the observance of the autumnal function 
has been more universal throughout India.” * 
rp J ®kall now deal with this autumnal function. 
Ihe festival is severally one of nine days, sometimes 
rec uced to eight days, at other times prolonged to 
ten days, according to the changes for the time being 
in e Hindu Calendar ; all the same the technical 
term used is Navaratri. According to the Kalpaf 
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or the formula laid down, a roofed enclosure, a 
Mantap, twenty-four feet square has to be erected 
on a fine raised level ground with pillars supporting 
it duly provided with a ceiling inside and deco¬ 
rated with flags. The floor should be washed with 
cowdung mixed with white earth. In the centre a 
dais should be put up six feet square with its sides 
whitewashed and a sacrificial pit, called Homa- 
kunda, made to the south-east of it in a triangular 
shape. Brahmans well-versed in the Vedas and 
the Vedanta as well as Devi Tatwa or the mysteries 
of Sakti puja, i.e., the worship of personified energy 
make recitations of the required sacred text and 
passages. At first, puja is made to Ganesha and 
then the worship of the Goddess begins. The Goddess 
mounted on a lion-seat is placed on the dais, with 
four hands, one holding a sankha (conch), the other 
a chakra (discus), the third a gadha (mace), and 
the fourth a padma (lotus). In the absence of a 
suitable image of the Goddess, ^t is usual to use in 
its place what is called Sri-Chakra, the sacred 
circular emblem of the Goddess containing Navarnava 
or nine points, four of which represent Purusha, the 
primordial soul, and the remaining five prakriti, the 
ultimate subtlest matter of the Universe. Worship 
and homa (sacrifice) go on by means of recitations 
of mantrams, sacred mystic texts. 

For the sake of Shanti, propitiatory purposes, 
feeding of some healthy girls according to the means 
of the performer, is necessary for nine days, the girls 
selected being of good physique possessing no deform¬ 
ities of any kind whatever and their number increas¬ 
ing on every successive day by one ; in other words, 
if two girls are fed in the first day, three have to be 
fed on the second day, four on the third day and so 
on ; the ages of the girls to range from two years to 
nine. A girl of two years symbolises what is termed 
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as Kumarika for cure of diseases, one of three years 
Thrimurthi for destruction of enemies, one of four 
years Kalyani, one of five years Rohini, of six Kalika, 
seven Chandi, eight Sambhavi and of nine years 
Durga to ward off evil or calamitous influences and 
to secure health and prosperity. In such juvenile 
innocence, the pure spirit of the Goddess, the Divine 
Motherhood is believed to be best manifest. On 
this account the girls of one’s own caste, or those 
of a superior caste are preferable, not of an inferior 
caste. The total period of nine days is grouped 
into three sub-periods of three each ; puja in the 
first sub-period is intended to propitiate the Goddess 
in her mamfestation as Mahakali to effect cure for 
lseases, and afford, relief from poverty and grief : 
tJia ^ lr i _^ e second is addressed to her in her form 
as Mahalakshmi to grant wealth and prosperity, 
while worship during the third is made to her as 
Mahasaraswati to grant purity of mind, to sharpen 
tfie intellect and lead up to the realization of bliss. 
I fie first is the Saiva Sakti, the second is Vaishnavi 
and the third is Brahmi. The Homa or the sacrifice 
is performed with all due ceremony on the ninth day 

M a ^ n - C + Ud n-? h ? mne , ? a ys’ course of rituals or the 
nf ra n , 1 ! csha ls followed by the final ceremonies 
e en day which generally end in a procession, 
in the procession not only the Devi’s image, but also 
e o ei- images to which during the same period 
specia pujaS' are offered in the various temples or 
s rines and in the families of the householders are 
carne to the nearest bcinni tree in the town or village 
concerned; and after Mangalarathies there, i.e., the 
ceremony of waving light while suitable mantrams 
ar ® chanted, they are brought back. 

Worship of the Goddess is ordained for all castes 
and classes ; it should be performed in a spirit of 
true devotion and in accordance with the rules 
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prescribed. It is said that he who makes a mere show 
of piety or harbours evil thoughts fails to secure 
success. Many perform the puja themselves in their 
respective families. Several others employ compe¬ 
tent Brahmans to do it for their sake. The general 
object sought for is immunity from illness and 
acquisition or augmentation of wealth and happiness. 
The Brahman priests are expected to observe the 
Dasara religiously with a view to ward off evil magne¬ 
tism and malevolent influences in the country in 
which they reside and enhance royal prosperity 
and public comforts. The rulers and Kshatriyas 
perform it with the additional object of securing 
victory in their martial enterprises, besides the en¬ 
hancement of the wealth of their subjects and their 
dominions. 

The various functions which our beloved, benign 
and popular Sovereign observes during the 
Dasara as has been the immemorial custom in 
the Mysore Royal Family wilbuow be briefly adver¬ 
ted to. 

The Dasara comes off in the month of Aswija 
which corresponds to September-October every year. 
On the morning of the first day, after prarthana, 
i.e ., prayer to the family tutelary deity, Sri Chamun- 
deswari Devi, Mangalasnana oil bath takes place. 
Then come off in succession puja to Oanesha, the 
elephant-faced deity; Kankanadharana or the 
wearing of a silk thread on the wrist of the right 
hand as a token of vow taken for the due observance 
of Navaratri functions; Puja on the Sejje, the 
Durbar Hall, to Navagraha, the nine planets ; Puja 
to the Royal Throne and the ceremony of mounting 
on it after passing round it three times. The State 
Sword which is daily worshipped during Navaratri 
in the inside shrines is brought and placed beside 
His Highness on the Throne during the Durbar on 
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the Sejje.* Then offerings sent by the principal 
mutts, the Seats of Gurus, are presented to His 
Highness ; and are followed by temple honours. 
Next, select Vaidiks—Brahman Pandits and priests 
of the sacerdotal order—present phala mantrakshate 
(cocoanut with coloured rice) to invoke blessings 
on the Sovereign. Then comes off Muzre and Nazar 
by all the prominent State Officers, Civil and Military, 
Principal Officials and leading Merchants and other 
Citizens led by the Dewan. Feu-de-Joie is next fired 
three times by the State Troops as well as the Royal 
Household Troops drawn up in the open yard in front 
down below, where afterwards the State Elephant 
and the State Horse which after being duly bathed 
in the Dodkere (big tank) appear well decorated 
and in due ceremony offer their obeisance one after 
the other and retire : all the time sweet melodious 
music resounds from below. The Durbaris, after 
being duly garlanded and presented with betel- 
leaves, make due Muzre by batches and leave the 
Hall. The Royal Zenana then enter and after inter¬ 
view to them is over, some of the principal Durbaris 
go in front of the Throne in order one by one headed 
by the Dewan and receive Prasada of flowers from 
His Highness. This done, His Highness dismounts 
from the Ihrone and after arathi in the Zenana, 
retires. 


His Highness afterwards goes to the sanctum inside the 
Palace where special worship is offered in all due Vedic forms to 
the Family Goddess, Sri Chamundeswari Devi, day and night, 
and where, special recitations of selected sacred texts also take 


Pnor to the opening of the festival, an auspicious hour is chosen 
tor the setting up of the Maharaja’s throne in the Durbar Hall. Again 
an auspicious hour is chosen for the ceremonial placing in the seat 
of the throne of an image of a lion. It was on a lion that Kali went into 
battle against the demons ; and on ascending the lion’s seat ( sinihasana, 
from simha, a lion, and asana, a seat or posture) the Maharaja is regarded 
as becoming for the time the representative of the Goddess Chamundi 
and the intermediary for the conveyance of her blessing to the people. 
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place during the period of Navaratri, and worships to the God 
dess. Throughout the Navaratri His Highness pays regular 
timely visits there and continues worship of the deity in all due 
reverence. ” 

“ In the evening of the first day about seven o’clock comes 
off the Darbar again on the Sejje when His Highness after offering 
flowers worshipfully to the Throne takes seat on it. The Dar- 
baris are then allowed to present Muzre in due order and by 
batches from either side of the Throne. When all this is over, 
they are allowed to take seats. Wrestling of Jetties and various 
feats of arms, etc., are held in the arena below from where the 
State Elephant and State Horse also present obeisance. 

44 From the second to the eighth day inclusive the Sejje 
Darbar comes off only in the evenings, while all religious cere¬ 
monies take place in the sanctum inside above mentioned.” 



Worship to Saraswati, Goddess of Learning, takes 
place on the morning when the nineteenth asterism 
known as Moola Nakshatram prevails. This generally 
falls on the seventh day. His Highness then performs 
the vuja himself in the special sanctum referred to 
above. 

On the eighth day, knowp as Kalaratri, the 
ceremony of Mahishasuramardhana, the destruction 
of the demon Mahishasura by the Goddess is 
celebrated in due accordance with the prescribed rites 
at night. 

The ninth day witnesses worship to the select 
State Arms, to the State Elephant and State Horse ; 
also to Lakshmidevi, Goddess of Wealth. All these 
are done by the Maharaja himself. On the same day 
is performed what is called Chandi homa, a great 
sacrifice in honour of the Chandi form of the Goddess, 
after which His Highness removes the Imnkcma — 
the silk thread worn on the first day. The same 
evening, the Hon’ble the British Resident and other 
European guests visit His Highness, attending the 
Durbar and witnessing the amusements. 

On the morning of the tenth day after puja again 
to the State Arms, they are placed in the State 
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Palanquin and taken in procession to the Banni 
Mantap. On this occasion, His Highness leads the 
procession on the State Horse for a short distance, 
and returns in a Palanquin. Wrestling is then 
witnessed by him. 

In the afternoon at about 4 o’clock, the Royal 
Procession starts from the Palace with His Highness 
(the Yuvaraja accompanies His Highness when 
he is present in the Capital) mounted on the 
Ambari placed on the procession-elephant, and pro¬ 
ceeds by the old principal bazaar road (Bangalore 
Road) northwards to the Banni Mantap in Cole s 
Garden. There His Highness reviews the troops 
and after Sami puja in one of the inner apartments 
listens there to the verses of the Palace Vamsavali 
which the Sheristadar reads out in Sanskrit, and 
which conveys the blessings of the Banni and after¬ 
wards kindly hands over consecrated banni leaves 
as prasddctm to the Dewan, the principal officers 
and the Palace staff, after leading back the Royal 
Arms and having them put into the State Palanquin, 
mounts on the elephant again and returns. A short 
Durbar on arrival at the Palace closes the day s 
events. 

u Throughout the Dasara, a general feeding of Brahmans 
takes places in the Maharaja's feeding chatram by way of Shanti, 
fc-e., propitiation, while special pujas are performed in all the 
temples in the city, the images of which are also carried in pro¬ 
cession to the Banni on the tenth day which is known as the 
Vijayadasami day, or the day of Victory. 

Two more Durbars follow : one on the eleventh day an 
the other on the twelfth : both come off in the evenings. lhey 
used formerly to take place in the Ambavilas in the first floor . 
they are of late being held in the Marriage Pavilion in the ew 
Palace. On these occasions, those who were invited but were 
not able to attend the Durbars on the Sejje, are allowed to present 
their respective Nazars, and His Highness kindly favours 
suitable titles to Officers who, according to his pleasure, merit 
recognition, and also gives away prizes to the Alumni of the 
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Maharaja’s Sanskrit College declared passed in the annual exami¬ 
nation held in the previous month. 

“ All over India, this Dasara is observed in almost a similar 
style, not only by the Ruling Princes, but also by the public in 
general, although local customs may vary according to their 
respective traditions. In Indore, Central India, I learn that 
His Highness Maharaja Holkar in his observance of the Dasara 
also wears hanhana and worships ; and recitations of the sacred 
texts also take place. But the procession on the tenth day, 
Yijaya Dasami, marches southwards, not northwards as inMysore. 
How enthusiastically the Dasara is celebrated in Bengal in winter 
as the sacred season of the Durga Puja is too well-known to 
mention here. It is worth noticing here that under the civilizing 
influence of the modern age, animal sacrifices and such rude 
customs, are fast becoming things of the past, and the pure spirit 
of the original texts is gradually dawning on the public.” 


In Mysore, as in other places generally, the Hindu 
home, the happy centre of co-operation, the cradle 
of sympathy, quite looks up in the Dasara. Its 
atmosphere then is one of delight. The houses are 
cleaned up; the walls whitewashed ; the floors 
cleaned and worked on with ^white and coloured 
earth into many fine geometrical shapes ; the inmates 
gay and cheerful, extending a liberal hand not only 
to guests but to strangers arriving by chance ; sweet 
sounds of prayers and songs devotional, as well as 
voices breathing a pure spirit of loyalty to the Sover¬ 
eign, sumptuary dinners, these and like events render 
the people happy and cheerful during the Dasara. 

This closes my description of the festival and the 
functions. Dry as these details might appear they are 
not without their purpose or value. 

I shall now make a few observations on what 
seems to be their import. Man’s course in life is 
progress. In the language of the Poet: 


Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 

But to act, that each tomorrow, 
May find us further than today. 
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and “ Happiness is our being’s end and aim.” Man 
accordingly is destined by tbe all-wise creator to 
attain bliss. In regard to this being the final aim 
of life, all the great religions are in perfect accord. 
There is no great religion but has its appointed course 
for the spiritual training of its votary, the sine 
qua non for higher existence. We, Hindus, call it 
Achara, discipline, which in forms suited to varying 
conditions all other great religions also enjoin. 
Religion is nothing if it is not practical ; it becomes 
popular in proportion to its translating the higher 
truths of science for observance in the work-a-day 
life. Where do we Live ? Live we not in the Mercy 
of Providence ? Mercy everywhere ; Mercy potential ? 

There is what may be called the Triple Principle 
in the world ; the first is Creative, the next Preser¬ 
vative and the third Reformative ; and all mani¬ 
festation and mutations according to the Hindu 
philosophy proceed from what is called Moola 
Prakriti, the Primordial Energy in the Lord Omni¬ 
potent ; that energy is Sakti or Divine Motherhood. 
Names may vary in denoting it, but the root principle 
is one and the same, puja to Her consists in doing 
honour with knowledge ; knowledge is indeed power ; 
and knowledge realised is bliss. Our present subject 
lets us into a domain of a Sastra, a science, a depart¬ 
ment of knowledge, considered sacred by the Hindus , 
one too, of great practical value. It is termed 
Mantra Sastra. The Unseen is wider, greater far than 
the Seen in the Universe. Man’s ordinary vision 
is limited. To widen it, to cognise as far as possible 
even the realms of theUnseen which exercise influence 
on the Seen, who, but, does not desire this power? 
Yet it has been kept, evidently not without good 
reasons, quite a mystery by ancient wisdom and 
its portals are allowed to be opened only to those 
who stand the prescribed tests for it, undergoing 
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proper training. This is not a myth, but a reality. 
What Geology is to the secrets of the Globe, what 
Astronomy is to the stellar world, what Physics 
is to the world of visible phenomena, objects in 
nature, matter and force ; and what Chemistry is to 
the substance, their composition and changes, that is 
Mantra Sastra to the conditions of the Unseen World. 

The great charge levelled against Hinduism is 
Idolatry. But what is its real significance ? It 
is a means to the end, not the end itself ; as a matter 
of fact it is not the idol or the image that is worshipped 
but the energy of which it is a symbol or its concrete 
remembrancer. The great Formless Cause and Guide 
of the Universe for the sake of attainment of know¬ 
ledge in Life, considered as a form in the first instance, 
and what is called Upasana or psychological worship 
then begins, and grows gradually till the great Light 
dawns on the devotee and the problem finds a practical 
solution. The repetition of some select mystic 
syllables in prescribed methods and with proper 
intonation in contemplative mood, mindful of their 
significance as expounded by the Guru (Spiritual 
Preceptor) is believed too highly efficacious to imbue 
the devotee with higher powers and in improving his 
Aura. This term Aura has been borrowed by the 
modern scientists from the phraseology of the Occult¬ 
ists to denote the subtle atmosphere which surround 
the human being, male or female. Walter J. Kilner, 
b.a., m.b. (Cantab), Late Electrician, St. Thomas 
Hospital, London, is the author of a recent publication 
entitled, “ The Human atmosphere or the Aura 
made visible by the aid of Chemical Screens.” This 
is quite a revelation of the modern Science, rather 
testimony that modern science bears to the truth 
imbedded in Oriental Philosophy. What the Hindus 
call Tapas includes the mantric practices: this 
goes far to develop man’s clairvoyant power to see 
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such Aura. Stronger than any fort, and more 
secure than any steel armour is this atmosphere 
which, the mind, purged of its impurities by the 
prescribed mantric methods and trained to virtue, 
harbouring no ill-will and possessing unalloyed 
sympathy, generates around man in proportion to 
his sinless and self-less activity. The cluster of 
luminous rays forming the Aura creates quite a 
potential charm around man which no bomb ever so 
powerful can harm. Such is the cardinal principle 
that underlies the Dasara observances. 

Ganesha Puja is the very first function undertaken 
to clear all obstacles and render the path to success 
safe. It signifies a vow to bachelorship, continence, 
for the time being so necessary, to proper concen¬ 
tration of mind without which no Siddhi or power 
could be hoped for. Among the others, I may 
mention the puja done to the State Horse, the 
State Elephant and the State Carriage ; these are 
worshipped to represent their respective prototypes, 
namely, the Uchaisrava (white horse), the Iravatha 
(white elephant) and Devaratha (car) of Indra, the 
ruler of the Celestials ; the first, namely, the white 
horse symbolises riches and power, and the second 
majesty and dignity, the third being the reminder 
of locomotion on the sacred path of virtue. I he 
puja offered to the Royal Throne and the State 
Arms is believed to infuse magnetism into them tor 
the benefit of the worshipper. The ceremony ol 
the Goddess slaying Mahishasura, the buffaloe- lea e 
monster, signifies the destruction of Pride, Prejudice 
and Passions, of which the buffalo is a reminder. 
In Mysore, the Throne is the most valuable asset, 
the most sacred heritage of the Sovereign i° m 
Royal Ancestors.* It constitutes the emblem of 
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pure might in its normal conditions untainted, the 
lion below it signifying how by his superior nature 
and development the Sovereign holds all bestial 
instincts under complete subjection and control. 
During the Dasara, when His Highness wears the 
sacred Icanlcana and performs all the prescribed 
observances, an additional halo of purity is believed 
to surround him too subtle to be seen by the naked 
eye ; a clairvoyant, however, can recognise it, or it 
might perhaps be made visible by means of suitable 
chemical screens when such could come to be 


made. 

The Chandi Homa, or the Great Sacrifice offered 
to the Goddess Durga on the ninth day at the con¬ 
clusion of all the observances is regarded as highly 
efficacious. The principle it symbolises is the control 
of the passions, their sacrifice ; literally, the burning 
up in the sacred fire, of lust, hate, ire and pride and 
prejudice. This sacrifice when properly performed 
is believed to ward off calamities and counteract 
evil magnetism. 

The Banni called the Sami Tree in Sanskrit, is what 
is known in Botany by the term of Prosopis Spicegera. 
It is symbolic in more ways than one. In the first 
place, it is intended to undo the effects of evil and to 
destroy sin. Thus, the great Indian poet, Kalidasa, 
refers to the Sami as the seat of latent heat, there 
being in it material ready for fire. His words are 


in Mysore State. The celebration of the festival, with the splendour that 
now characterises it, began after the year 1610, when Raja Wodeyar ruled 
in Mysore (1678-1617). This strong prince had given much help to his 
neighbour, the descendant of the great house of Vijayanagar, Sri Rangaraj 
of Srirangapatam (now Seringapatam) against his enemies, and the latter, 
when nearing his death, and having no heir, made over to Raja Wodeyar 
his kingdom and his throne. This throne (now used only in the Dasara 
festival) is regarded as a very venerable object. Tradition ascribes its 
early possession to the Pandavas, the heroes of the Mahabharata, and 
later to the Yadu dynasty to which Sri Krishna belonged, and to which 
the ancestry of the present ruling family at Mysore is traced back through 
two adventurous princes of that august line. 
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cc Samivabhyantara Leena Pavcikam” like the Sami 
which bears the fire germ in it. The wood of this 
plant is used to generate sacrificial fire by friction 
when Yagas are performed, and fire is regarded 
generally as Symbol of energy ; so, the Sami is 
meant as a reminder of concentrated Energy gene¬ 
rated by a life of selfless activity, purity and love. 
Thirdly, the word Sami is also a derivative from the 
term Sama which means Shdnli , peace of mind. In 
this sense the Sami signifies freedom from aberration 
and equanimity representing a high stage of evolution 
and is regarded as the harbinger of prosperity. 

“ The Pandava Prince Arjuna in the Mahabharata, on the 
eve of his going to lead a life incognito in the dominions of King 
Virata is said to have bundled up all his arms and placed the 
bundle on a Banni tree and it looked like a veritable huge corpse, 
an apalling sight scaring away all on-lookers. None dared to 
approach it, till time came for him to reclaim and own them once 
more. This, it need hardly be said, is figurative, intended to 
signify that that Great Hero had on that occasion to set aside 
all his paraphernalia, to bid farewell to the tempests of passions 
and to centre all his martial spirit, his heroic energy and his 
Astra Sakti, i.e., power of manipulation of the secret forces in 
Nature and his control over the elemental, in equanimity of 
temper and perfect peace of mind. His celebrated bow, the 
great Gandiva representing desire, was no longer active ; and 
self-control reigned supreme in him. His great prototype in 
this respect was Sri Rama of a far older age. The Sami tree is 
accordingly meant as a reminder that perfect self-command, 
patience and self-denial constitute the essential requisites to 
ensure success in life. 

“ What I have said here goes, I believe, to show that the 
Dasara in Mysore is celebrated as far as possible m conformity 
with the Vedic principles which, thanks to the disinterested 
labours of the modern scholars both of the Occident and the 
Orient, are beginning to attract the attention they so well deserve. 
The Vedic ceremonies are not meaningless ; nor useless. 1 hey 
constitute the precious gift to the world of the Most High , and 
have been interpreted by the selfless sages of yore, who, by 
practice of what is called Yoga, concentration of mind or intros¬ 
pection, were able to read the glories of Nature in her Majestic 
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innermost regions not open otherwise to ordinary mortal vision. 
They have spoken fearlessly of the results of their valuable 
experiments and researches for the benefit of mankind : their 
wisdom has also mercifully prescribed methods and courses for 
man’s higher evolution. To follow them pure-minded and in a 
spirit of disinterested devotion elevates humanity. Among 
these, the Dasara observances find a prominent place. Those 
following them, whether individuals or family units, or social 
bodies, as part of the prescribed functions, offer prayers for the 
happiness of the reigning Sovereign who, in the course of his 
observance of the enjoined rites, keeps in view the welfare of his 
subject population and the prosperity of his territory. The 
text of our daily prayer is quite an all-embracing significant 
formula. It says : ‘ May the Kings and the Emperors success¬ 
fully protect their subjects in the ways of Justice ; may pros¬ 
perity attend the selfless and the innocent; may all be happy ; 
may the clouds bring down rain timely ; and the earth bear 
abundant harvests ; may the country be free from calamities ; 
may the selfless and the innocent flourish fearless ; may the 
childless beget issue and multiply in generations ; may the 
penniless grow wealthy ; and may all live happy a hundred 
years.’ This chorus voiced by willing, sincere and loyal hearts 
in never-ending strains is expected to win Divine Grace.” 

Activities of the body and/'the mind require to 
proceed in tune with man’s moral nature under the 
light of reason. They have to run parallel to awaken 
self-consciousness in man and throw open to him 
the portals of wisdom and higher life. Self-control, 
self-surrender, concentration, purity and continence, 
the results of training in the school of sacred obser¬ 
vances, constitute the elements of speed on the normal 
line of higher evolution. Time spent on cere¬ 
monials as laid down by religion is never spent in 
vain ; it is so much treasure laid by ; credits and 
debits to our account in Nature’s books are not all 
visible to the naked eye ; the process is ceaseless. 

Enjoying as we do an antiquity beyond calculation, 
tracing descent from Maharishis of time-tested reputa¬ 
tion and enjoying through the disinterested exertions 
of our beloved and benevolent Sovereign, under the 
aegis of the British Government, peace, toleration 
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and protection never before known, shall we be 
found in any way wanting in our reverence to that 
hoary knowledge which in the mercy of Providence 
has come down to us for the re-generation and up¬ 
lift of mankind ? Shall Mantra Sastra and Yoga 
Sastra be ours no more ? No ; an emphatic no, I 
expect to be the general answer. It is indeed highly 
auspicious that Mysore, the happy soil of survival 
here be this said to the glory of Great Britain, tor, 
to it we owe the restoration of the ancient line o 
Royalty in this land—is fortunately not inactive, 
but pushing to the front in this direction. History, 
in her serene Majesty, records Piety as the brightest 
jewel in the diadem of Mysore Royalty. How 
exemplary is our present popular Sovereign s ms ance 
in this respect! His Highness’ unflinching attention 
in the midst of heavy State responsibilities to. all 
normal religious observances is quite a charm agams 
evil, calculated to ward off all calamities and is 
moreover destined to promote public prosperi y 
in +Rio lonri rm a. sp.fi.lp. never before known. 



1924, Vol. XI, pages 301-311. 
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rites performed are similar to those of the Brahmans. 
After burning the dead body, the ashes and bones 
are collected and thrown into some river. The 
period of pollution is ten days for the agnates or 
gnaties, while for the others, the period is three days 
according to the degree of relationship. There is no 
pollution in the case of children that die before 
eighteen months. During the days of pollution or 
asouch, those under pollution are tabooed from 
entering the kitchen, offering prayers to or from 
worshipping any deity. On the morning of 11th 
day, the members are purified from pollution by a bath 
and receive punyaham from their Brahman purohit 
(priest). The house is freed from uncleanliness by 
spri nk ling in every nook and corner the same sancti¬ 
fied water. Before this the whole house is well 
swept, and washed with water mixed with cowdung. 
The sacred thread of every male member is renewed. 
The remaining ceremonies performed on the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth days are similar to those of 
Brahmans after which yedes' (raw rations) are 
distributed to the Brahmans. 

Srddhas are performed every year on the anniver¬ 
sary day of death when yedes are given to the Brah¬ 
mans according to the family customs. In the case 
of childless ancestors, Srddhas are performed by the 
gnatis but during the Mahalaya fortnight all the 
deceased ancestors are given offerings of wheat or 
rice balls ( pindas ) according to the family customs 
and oblations of water with sesamum. In the case 
of a deceased wife, the second wife, if any, propitiates 
her with Huviliya. 


Occupation. The members of the community who have received 
Western education are in the Government Service, 
both Civil and Military. The rest are landholders who 
have their lands cultivated under their supervision 
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or let out on lease. They do not sow or plough on 
Mondays. Ploughing is immediately begun, generally, 
after rains. Before commencing the operations, the 
plough, after it is yoked, is adored along with the 
village raiyats. Sometimes this is taken in procession 
round the village. In every village where there is 
an Arasu he leads the Honeru . 

The Arasus are strictly vegetarians. Both Arasus the dietary 
proper and Kumara Arasus dine in the houses of 0P THE CASTE 
Brahmans without distinction ; but Bada Arasus 
do not. All except the Brahmans dine ^ in their 
houses. Arasus proper and Kumara Arasus interdine. 

The Arasus are seen in all shades of complexions. App^ranoe, 
Their dress is that of the high class Hindus, but their Ornaments. 
Women wear ornaments of gold for their ankles which 
others do not. Excepting those abovementioned. 
the other ornaments they wear are as those of the 
Women of the aristocratic class. Toe-rings, tali and 
earthen bangles are the badges of married women. 

But widows are forbidden to use ornaments of any 
kind. 
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ARE OR KUNBI MAHRATTAS. 

Introduction—Internal Structure oe the Tribe—Mar¬ 
riage Prohibitions—Marriage Customs and Ceremonies— 
Tribal Council—Religion—Funeral Customs—Occupa¬ 
tion—Kumri Cultivation—Dietary of the Caste— 
Appearance, Dress, and Ornaments. 

Introduc- T res are the descendants of the Mahrattas who 
l\_ seem to have immigrated to North Canara from 
the districts of Dharwar and Belgaum of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency. Till recently they were a nomadic 
tribe, carrying on a kind of migratory cultivation in 
the dense forests and the lower elevations of the West¬ 
ern Ghats bordering on the Shimoga District. They 
are now being induced by the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja to colonize the forest tracts of 
the same district, and cultivate lands given them at 
concession rates. Their present settlements are in 
Karur and Bharangi hoblis of the Sagar taluk and 
in the Lakshmipuram hobJi of the Nagar taluk. My 
account of the tribe is about those inhabiting the 
jungly tracts of the hoblis above mentioned, and 
in the tract not far distant from the Falls of 
Gersoppa. 

The word “ Are ” is derived from “ Arya ” meaning 
noble. It is a sub-division of the Jogis and Kolhatis 
of the Bombay Presidency.* It is loosely applied 
to the sub-divisions of the several castes, namely. 
Kale (Konkan) Kumbis, Talher Kumbis.f 

Habitations .—As mentioned above, the habita¬ 
tions of the Ares are in the forest tracts of the Sagar 
and Nagar taluks in the Shimoga district. Twenty 
or thirty families are located in a jungly tract which 


* Entlioven, R. E. : Tribes and Castes of Bombay , Vol. I., page 43. 
t Ibid, Vol. II., pages 313-14. 
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is cleared before occupation. In the construction of 
an Are house, bamboo is the chief material used, to¬ 
gether with some posts and thatch grass. The large 
posts support the ridge poles, while smaller posts are 
used in the walls, which are made of thin bam¬ 
boo splits and plaited together. The joints are well 
tied with strong fibres and covered with leaves or a 
kind of grass. For the roof, long thatch grass is bound 
to the strips of bamboo and put on in layers. Some¬ 
times a pumpkin creeper is allowed to grow on the 
roof, which, with its leaves also serves as a protec¬ 
tion. In the building process no nails are used, but 
everything is bound together with withes or rattan 
or bamboo splits. For the carpenter work, only 
one tool, the dao, is used. 

The ordinary Are house is only a hall of thirty to 
thirty-five feet in length, and fifteen to twenty feet 
in breadth. On one side is the hearth around which 
are the domestic utensils, a few earthen or copper 
pots, and a few other vessels. At the other end 
are secured their bullocks. In another small en¬ 
closure are secured their chickens. In the space 
between the two extremities are kept ragi in a large 
vessel of basketry, and the implements of husking 
rice. This space is used for dining and sleeping 
purposes. A few houses are also divided into rooms. 
Their houses are provided with small doors, both in 
front as well as in the rear, and are without any 
opening for the smoke to escape, so that everything 
inside becomes covered with grime and soot. 
But it has its compensation, for it wards off the 
ravages of mosquitoes. It must be noted that the 
construction of a house is an individual matter. 
Sanitation leaves much to be desired. The whole 
hamlet looks extremely filthy. Cattle, fowls and pigs 
are sometimes kept in their dwelling houses. Refuse 
and waste matter are thrown about indiscriminately. 
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Altogether the Are house is small, and is not elabora¬ 
tely fitted. It lacks nothing essential to comfort. 
Inside the house, there is the mortar for hulling rice. 
In the centre of the house, there are two holes six 
inches in diameter and eight inches deep, in which 
the rice or ragi is put and pounded with a long heavy 
wooden pestle. In the ceiling are several cross¬ 
beams, from which are suspended various kinds and 
sizes of baskets to suit all the members of the family. 
These are used for keeping various articles. This 
completes the furnishing of the house. 


The Ares are divided into two sections, one of which 
speaks Mahratti and the other Canarese. These 
sub-divisions eat together but do not intermarry. 
The following are their exogamous septs:— 


Chohan. 

Bhonsle. 

Ghatga. 

Shilke. 

Yadev. 

Savanth. 

Malkar. 

Hundariyo. 

Darpe. 

Hala. 

Holkar. 

Hataq. 

Bhaske. 

* Rokkade. 

Povar. 

Sinde. 

Karade. 

Jadav. 

Surve. 

Salve. 

Pirbli. 

Joshi. 

Nandekar. 

Kamtekar. 

Sankatkar. 

Thannakar. 

Malankar. 


Their surnames are Mane, Salunke, Suravasi 
Jadav, Sinde and Adkar. 


The prohibitions of intermarriage prevailing among 
them are the same as those in the corresponding 
castes. A young man may marry the daughter of 
his elder sister. Exchange of daughters between 
two families is generally allowed. 
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Preliminary arrangements for the marriage are 
the same as in other castes. The ceremony lasts for 
six days, three at the girl’s and three at the boy’s 
house. On the first day the bride’s party consisting 
of four or five women with a few men go to the bride¬ 
groom’s house, singing Canarese songs, rub him 
with turmeric paste, and bathe him with water in 
a square behind the house, shaded by festoons and 
mango leaves. The bridegroom’s party goes to 
the bride’s house with what is left of the turmeric, 
rub her with it and bathe her. At their own houses, 
the boy and the girl are dressed in new clothes, and 
a piece of turmeric is tied to the wrists of each with 
a thread dipped in turmeric water. On the second 
day, a marriage altar is made with seats fbr the bride 
and the bridegroom. The third day is the marriage 
day. A copper pot full of water with its mouth 
closed by a cocoanut decorated with flowers, mango 
leaves and vermillion, is worshipped as the abode of 
marriage and the household gods. The caste people 
are then treated to a feast. The bridegroom dressed 
in loin clothes, head scarf and marriage coronet, 
comes to the bride’s house accompanied by his own 
house people, relatives and friends. He is received by 
the parents of the bride, who lead him to the 
bridal seat after washing and drying his feet. 
Five women each carrying a water pot go from the 
marriage booth to the nearest well, and bring them 
back filled with water to the brim. They are placed 
in the middle of the booth close to each other in a 
circle. The joshi or the astrologer then winds 
a long thread round the pots, from which it is passed 
to the necks of the bride and the bridegroom, who 
stand under the canopy face to face. The girl’s 
parents pour water on the joint hands of the boy and 
the girl, and the mother and another kinswoman 
whose first husband is alive fastens the tali or the 
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marriage badge, round the girl’s neck. The day’s 
ceremony ends at sunset with a sumptuous dinner 
of rice, curry and pdyasa ,* and with the distribution 
of pan supari. On the fourth day after dinner, the 
bridegroom with the bride and a company of friends 
goes to his house, worships the family gods and 
entertains the party. The next two days are spent 
in the bridegroom’s house with similar feasts. On the 
sixth day, a sheep is slaughtered, and the guests are 
treated to a dish of meat with rice or millet bread, 
spirit, curry and rice. When the girl comes of age, 
offerings of flowers and fruits are made to the family 
gods, and she is bathed, dressed in a robe and 
decked with flowers. The girl is bathed on the 
fourth day, when her relatives and friends of the 
family are treated to a feast. Owing to the poverty 
of the people, the days for the celebration of marriage 
ceremonies are reduced to three and four days respec¬ 
tively. The bride price varies from fifteen to twenty 
rupees. Widow marriage is allowed and practised. 
It is not considered disreputable. Customs connected 
with pregnancy and child-birth are the same as in 
other corresponding castes. The names in common 
use among men are Yellappa, Tuljappa, Khandappa, 
Ramba, Subbanna and among women are Tukki, 
Satvi, Demi, Sanlubai and Tuljabai. 


The village headman, Gauda, whose office is 
hereditary decides breaches of caste rules and settles 
social disputes. The delinquents are invariably fined. 


The Ares are animists and believe in ghosts and 
evil spirits. In times of sickness, they consult 
exorcists. Their family gods are Tuljabhavani, 
Yellamma, and Khandoba whose shrines are in Kolha¬ 
pur and Belgaum. Their holidays are Yugadi in 
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March-April, Nagapanchami in July-August, Ganesh 
Chatkurthi in August-September ,Dasara in September- 
October, Dipavali in October-November, Sivarathri 
in February-March and the local fairs. They keep 
no images in their houses except the figure of a bull 
engraved on a metal plate. They adore all local gods 
and goddesses to whom offerings of fruits, flowers 
and oil are made. Maridevi is propitiated with 
bloody sacrifices. They respect Brahmans whom 
they employ at their birth and death ceremonies. 

Their spiritual teacher is the head of the Sringeri 
Mutt in Mysore who collects tithes from them through 
his deputies. 

The Are dead are either burnt or buried. The funeral 
period of mourning is ten days. On the eleventh CusT0MS - 
day, they are purified by a bath, when they are free 
from pollution. The family priest gives them the 
sanctified water to drink, and on the twelfth day 
the caste people are treated to a feast. 

In most of the forest tracts in India as in other Occupation— 
countries of the world, one of the primitive forms of £ UMRI 
tillage is by forest clearing, and raising crops of CuLTTVATI0N - 
grains on the clearing. Sometimes, the area thus 
cleared is generally abandoned after harvest, with 
a view to take up a fresh one somewhere for the same 
purpose. This form of tillage has been carried on by 
these jungle folk and is known as Kumri. This 
kind of tillage may take one of two forms, namely, 
the Kumri proper and the Hakkal. The former 
consists of forest lands thus cleared, in which the 
cultivation is of a temporary and migratory nature, 
and are known as the Kumri lands; while in the 
latter (Hakkal), though the cultivation is of the same 
nature, the control of man over the clearings is never 
relaxed, when once the soil is rescued from the forest 
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growth. This happens when valleys are brought 
under cultivation, where the inroads of wild growth 
are not persistent. In such lands rice is usually 
grown. 

Apart from the Kumri cultivation conducted by 
the professional Kunbis of the Tirthahalli Taluk 
lying along the Ghats, there has been another form 
of tillage, Yala Kumri tillage, which is the practice 
of setting fire to a small tract of high lying jungle 
land, and sowing ragi in the first rains in the burnt 
tract, and when the ragi has sprouted, they trans¬ 
plant it in high wet lands called Makki as also in dry 
lands. It is not possible to prepare nursery beds 
other than on Kumri lands described above. 

The technique of the Kumri tillage is rather pri¬ 
mitive. Soon after the rains on a forest area, a hill 
site is generally chosen, on the slopes of which a 
portion is cleared, in November, December and 
January, when brushwood and branches of large 
trees are lopped and pollarded. The loppings are 
left till March or April, when the sun and the easterly 
winds have made them as dry as tinder, when they 
are burnt to ashes. The soil is baked from three to 
six inches below the surface, and is left untouched 
by implements of any kind, and, soon after the first 
rains, the seeds are sown. The only further opera¬ 
tions are fencing and weeding. When the plants 
begin to sprout, a strong fence of fallen trees or 
wattled wedge is raised from the clearing to keep 
off the wild beasts. Though no elaborate treatment 
is needed, constant watching and weeding is exacted 
of the Kumri cultivator. The ripening offers a great 
temptation to the denizens of the forest, and for 
a month before harvest, the crop is watched at night 
by a person on a raised platform. The crop is reaped 
between October and December. A similar crop in 
Supa is taken off the ground in the second year, after 
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which, the spot is deserted until the jungle is suffi¬ 
ciently dry to tempt the Kumri cultivator to renew 
the process of cutting. 

This nomadic type of tillage is to be differentiated 
from the permanent Hakkal cultivation. In the latter, 
treatment and operations involved are more elaborate. 
It is carried on, as mentioned above, in valleys, by 
clearing brushwood or scrub jungle or grass. The 
men burn the bushes when they become dry and 
leave to the women the remaining portion of the 
labour. The method of tillage and crops obtained 
therefrom are the same as in Kumri, but more 
labour is required. Where there is no brushwood, 
burnt ash or manure is brought and spread. When 
the rains commence, they dig up the'ground with 
a small edged bamboo hoe to a depth of three inches. 
A woman in one day can hoe about ten cubits square 
of the ground for sowing. The sowing season lasts 
about two months, so that the quantity sown by 
every woman in a year may be estimated at somewhat 
less than the sixth part of an acre. The custom, how¬ 
ever is for all people of one village to work one day at 
one family ground, and on the next day at another’s 
in regular succession. The women perform also the 
whole harvest. 

The variety of crops raised in both the Kumri and 
the Hakkal lands are both same, except that rice 
is grown in the latter. The principal crops are dhal 
and cotton in small quantities, castor and gingelly, 
various cucurbitacious plants; shamay (panicum 
miliaceum), ragi (eleusine. c racana), here and there 
dropping a seed tovaray (< oajanus indicus), avaray 
(dolicos lablos), mustard maize ( curcuma longa), 
horse-gram (dolicis liflorus), turmeric, chillies 
(capsium annum), the latter being the most 
paying, but at the same time, they involve 
great labour and considerable outlay. Grains are 
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sown separately, but the seeds of cucurbitacious 
fruits are mixed with farinaceous crops. The re¬ 
turns in the first year are said to be prodigious, but 
may be estimated at least double of what may be 
raised under the ordinary modes of tillage. That 
this is nothing extraordinary, will be evident when 
the nature of forest sites is considered. The virgin 
soil, wonderfully rich, rendered still more fertile by 
the presence of the ash manure, and the abundance 
of humus always found in forests of any considerable 
age yields for the small amount of seeds sown a 
bountiful harvest. That these primitive tillers of 
the soil are not mistaken in their instinct is clear 
from the fact that some of the finest coffee 
estates, worked with European skill and method in 
Mysore, have been formed in the Kumri lands, which 
possess a rich deposit of decayed vegetable mould, 
that has not been exposed to atmospheric influences, 
and hence contains an almost inexhaustible store of 
organic and inorganic constituents available as food 
for the coffee plant. 

The tools used in tillage vary with the circum¬ 
stances of the case. Hoeing is practised in the 
restricted areas, and the hoe is therefore used only 
by the primitive tribes. To speak of tillage as hoe 
culture is somewhat misleading, and it should there¬ 
fore be avoided. In forest clearing, the most important 
tool is the axe, which is usually of iron. Outside 
India, the forest-clearing tribes of Africa use a ground 
stone axe with a wooden handle. This is the typical 
tool, and therefore the polished stone axe and forest 
clearing are closely associated all through the history 
of both. In comparison with the stone axe, tillage 
tools are rare among the forest clearing tribes. The 
digging stick is the universal tool of the tribes that 
pursue the gathering process of production and the 
forest clearers use the small pointed planting stick 
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or dibble. It is used to make holes in the soil to 
receive the seed or the cutting to be planted. Bill¬ 
hook is another of the implements in constant use. 

The Ares or Mahratta Kunbis were chiefly occupied 
with this form of tillage above described, in the 
forest areas of the Nagar and Sagar taluks of Shimoga 
district. It was found to be wasteful, because of 
the great injury done to the forest growth ; and this 
led to the prohibition in 1847 . Since then, both the 
Supreme and the Local Governments recognising the 
necessity for this form of cultivation under limita¬ 
tions, devised plans to remove the baneful effects 
of destruction, and at the same time to induce this 
particular class of labourers that frequent the forest 
tracts, to take up the cultivation under-concessions. 
In the Sagar and Malnad taluks, many respectable 
and formerly well-to-do raiyats ran deeply into debt 
in trying to maintain their gardens and wet lands 
at heavy cost, and some were unable to stand the 
strain any longer. They had therefore to abandon 
them one by one. There were also others still retain¬ 
ing possession of gardens, and rice lands in spite 
of the loss to them but hoped that Kumri would 
soon be introduced with the reduction of the assess¬ 
ment. 

“ The prime necessity of a Kunbi is his Kumri lands, and, 
in spite of his settling down with his wet cultivation, he must 
have it, for without his ragi and save (panicum frumeutaceum) 
he cannot live. The first year of the clear fellings, the Kunbi 
grows his ragi, and the second his save, thus each part is worked 
in succession for two years and then left fallow. The Kunbi who 
was hitherto leading a nomadic life, and working as “ Jithagar ” 
(hereditary labourer or slave) under the cultivating classes, has 
since the introduction of this scheme, been taking to permanent 
cultivation, and leading a more independent life than formerly. 
So long as he was permitted to have the Kumri cultivation when¬ 
ever he pleased, he used to select the best forest areas possible, cut 
the trees recklessly, burned them and grew his dry crops, but since 
he is now bound down to cultivate wet lands, he must have his 
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Kumri as near as possible to his paddy fields, so that both the 
crops could be protected against the depredations of wild animals. 
In cases where Kumri lands are not available near his wet lands, 
he seems to rest content with the wet lands alone. This is a good 
sign.” 

The Kunbis seem to be a contented lot. They suffer 
from fever, and are mortally afraid of small-pox. It 
would be to their interests, if they, their women and 
children are vaccinated to prevent mortality amongst 
them, when they are desired to populate the Ghat 
regions. 

Various suggestions were made from time to time 
for the Kumri cultivation along with the conditions 
for the allotment of the jungles for the purpose ; but 
the Kunbi settlement scheme was started in 1908 
with the object of bringing under cultivation large 
extents of waste lands in the Malnad, and of meeting 
the inadequacy of labour supply therein. In order 
to attract a large number of Mahratta Kunbi families, 
living in the forests just outside the State, the Gov¬ 
ernment sanctioned the grant of forest tracts on 
the following concessions:— 

Each Kunbi family was given one acre of forest 
land for Kumri cultivation every third year, on the 
understanding that he would take up a minimum 
of three acres of paddy lands to be held rent free 
for three years, and he was to receive a pair of bul¬ 
locks at a cost of fifty rupees, and five rupees worth 
of seed grains. In addition to this, each family was 
given for settlement, a money grant of twenty rupees 
during the first year, a sum of ten rupees for the 
expenses of the journey and two acres of forest land 
for Kumri cultivation instead of one acre. 

These were enhanced by a further grant of ten 
rupees for seed grains ; fifty to sixty rupees for 
bullocks, and a loan of thirty rupees to each family 
at the discretion of the forest officer for discharging 
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old debts. As a result of this action on the part of 
the Government, there were 256 families with a popu¬ 
lation of 1,231, living in 20 new colonies. Some of 
these lived in huts near their cultivated lands and 
others lived in old villages. 

For the benefit of the community, the services of 
a midwife and the opening of a dispensary at Arlgod 
at a convenient distance from the colonies, were 
sanctioned by the Government. Five elementary 
schools were opened for their children, a co-operative 
society was organised for their benefit. The schools 
were constructed, a trained Inspector was appointed 
for rattan work, books and slates were supplied 
freely to the schools in the colonies. Ploughs, manure 
and seed grains were supplied by the Government. 

A medicine chest was also supplied to them. To the 
headman of each colony a gun was supplied free of 
cost. The grant of all these led to the progress 
and prosperity of the colonists. 

During the last year (1925) there was a further 
addition of six families of thirty members, to whom 
the same concessions were granted. In all, they 
numbered, 1,379 in June last. Rattan work was 
introduced in all the colonies, but it showed a poor 
quality of the outturn in most of them. But 
the work of the primary schools and the co-operative 
society showed signs of progress.* 

Mahratta Kunbis like to be independent, and a few 
here and there have taken up lands on their own 
account. 

The staple diet of the Ares is cheap rice, ragi and Dietary 
millet. They eat also fish, fowl, mutton, venison 
and drink liquor, but not to excess. They were 
good hunters and marksmen. 

* Proceedings of the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore. 
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They are dark and of middle height, strong, mus¬ 
cular and healthy, but dull and clumsy. The men 
wear a narrow waist cloth and shoulder cloth, with 
a black blanket thrown over the shoulder and a 
scarf. Coats and shirts are also other additions on 
gala days. The women use no bodice but wear a 
dark robe, the lower end of which hangs like a petti¬ 
coat to the knees, and the upper end is drawn 
towards the head. They wear cheap gold and silver 
ornaments on their heads, necks, fingers, wrists, noses 
and ears. On holidays both men and women put on 
rich and fresher clothes than usual, and the women 
wear flowers after dressing their hair neatly. They 
have their red marks on their foreheads. The men 
are not careful to have their heads shaved. On 
ordinary days, the women bestow no care on their 
hair, but when it is dressed on festive occasions it 
has an old fussy appearance. The women wear the 
bugudi on the ear, the tali round the neck, and the 
bangles and rings on wrists and fingers. The bugudi 
and the tali are made of gold, and the bangles and 
rings are either of gold or silver. They also wear glass 
or lac bangles. They are not very clean, but are 
hard-working, honest, sober, even-tempered and 
well-behaved. 
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T he word Bairagi is derived from the Sanskrit 
“ Vairagyci ,” which means freedom from passion. 
It is often used in a vague sense, but is generally- 
applied to a sect of Hindu ascetics. Among them 
there are various orders, all of whom are attached 
to the worship of Vishnu in his incarnations of 
Rama and Krishna. The sect had its origin in the 
Deccan, but largely flourished in the United Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudh, where it is even now the 
strongest. 

The origin of the Bairagi is to be traced to the 
Vaishnavite apostle of South India, who is supposed 
to have lived in the eleventh century or the 
beginning of the twelfth; but the sect became 
more powerful and popular in Northern India 
from the time of Ramanand. The term is now 
applied to the followers of Ramanand and his con¬ 
temporaries. Ramanand who is said to have been 
the founder of the sect, abandoned early the cares 
of the world and became the first Bairagi. Properly 
speaking, a religious mendicant of the Vaishnava sect 
should be called a Bairagi. Among the Bairagis, 
there are four divisions or orders, namely, 1. 
Ramanujis or, the followers of Ramanuja, also called 
Sri Vaishnavas, with whom are attached Ramanandis 
or the adherents of Ramanand in Northern India; 
2. Nimanandi, Nimat or Nimbaditya sect, the fol¬ 
lowers of a saint Nimanand ; 3. Vishnuswamy or 
Vallabhacharya sect, the members of which are the 
special worshippers of Radha and Krishna; 4. Madha- 
vacharya or the Vaishnavite sect of south India. It 
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may not be without interest in this connection to 
give a short account of the tenets of each.* 

The Sri Vaishnavas form the most ancient and 
respectable of the four divisions. They follow 
the teachings of Ramanuja, the philosopher who 
flourished about the close of the eleventh and the 
beginning of the twelfth century. The tenets of the 
followers of this sect are the same as that of the original 
sect in the South, but with one important difference, 
namely, the omission of Radha in the worship. 
They also retain the distinction of two subdivisions 
corresponding to those of Sri Vaishnavas. The 
Ramanujis address each other “ Dasoham, ” (I am 
your servant) and this is accompanied with a pranam 
or slight inclination of the head and the application 
of joined hands to the forehead. The sect mark is 
like that of the Sri Vaishnavas of Southern India. 
Ramanand is another apostle of Vaishnavism. He 
initiated the struggle against social tyranny and 
exclusiveness of the caste. According to a common 
tradition, the schism of Ramanand originated in this 
resentment of an affront offered to him by his fellow 
desciples without the permission of their guru (teacher). 
It is said that he spent some time in travelling 
through the various parts of India, and that he 
returned to his matt, to which his colleagues objected 
on the ground that in the course of his wanderings, 
he could not have observed his privacy in his meal, 
which is of vital importance to the Ramanandis. 
He was condemned to take his meal in a place far 
away from his disciples. This treatment so offended 
and provoked him, that he thereafter retired from 
society altogether, and started a schism of his own. 
This was carried on by his disciples and his successors, 
Kabir, Nanak, Dadu Rai Das and others. The 

* R. V. Russel, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, Vol. II., 
page 94. 
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Ramanandis consider the Rdmdyana as the most 
sacred work, make pilgrimages to Ayodhia, and 
Rameswaram ; and have established special worships 
of Rama and Sita. The sect-mark slightly varies 
from that of the Ramanujis. It consists of two white 
lines down the forehead with a red one between, but 
they are continued on to the nose, ending in a loop, 
instead of terminating at the line of the eyebrows 
like that of the Ramanujis. It must be noted that 
he bevan a radical reform by which he abolished all 
caste distinctions; and by which all Vaishnavites of 
whatever denomination could inter-dine. He intro¬ 
duced the vernacular languages for the propagation 
of the new creed. • _ 

Nimanandis, Nimat or Nimbadityas 1 The JNima- 
nandis are named after the saint Nimanand who 
had his headquarters at Mathura, Brindaban. His 
original name was Bhaskaracharya, and he is held 
to have been an incarnation of Vishnu or the sun. 

His followers worship Radha and Krishna ; and 
the chief festival is Janmashtami. 

Madhavas : — Madhavacharya was the founder of the 
Madhava sect. Their tenets were more conciliatory 
as they combined the worship of Krishna with that 
of Siva and Parvathi. 

Vallabacharyn : — He worshipped Balakrishna for 
whom there are numerous temples in Mathura, 
Brindaban, Benares, Jagannath and Dwaraka. 

The Bairagis are worshippers of Vishnu and adher- religion. 
ents of Sri Vaishnava Brahmans, but many of them 
wear the sacred thread, and say that they are Gauda 
Brahmans. They do not take their meals without 
worshipping Sdligrdma* When they offer ujas they 
usually cover their heads with a piece of cloth on 




* A kind of ammonite found in the Gunduck river. 
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which the name of Rama is printed. Their face and 
shoulders are also stamped with the same name in 
similar characters. While engaged in meditation 
they squat on the ground with a tiger or deer skin 
beneath them, and rest their hands on a cross-piece of 
Yogadanda or bent stick. A pair of tongs is also 
stuck on the ground on the right side and sometimes 
fire is kept near it. They go on pilgrimages to 
Tirupati, and their usual route is from Rameswaram, 
thence to Todadri, Srirangam, Glopalaswamibetta, 
Melkote and lastly to Tirupati. They are also 
called Bavaji or Sadhu, and their guru is known as 
Mahanth. Each sect consists of Nihangs who are 
really ascetics that lead a life of seclusion, and Sama- 
yogis or the laity who marry and live with their 
families. The latter are known as Bhat Bairagis. 
Jogendranath Bhattacharjee observes that the monks 
of this order have generally a large number of women 
attached to them as nuns with whom they live as 
man and woman. 

Bairagis wear necklaces of Tulsi beads (ocymum 
sanctum) or lotus (Nelumbium speciosym) seeds. 
A striking feature in the practice of the followers of 
Ramanuja consists in their maintaining an unusual 
privacy in their meals. They must not eat in cotton 
garments, but must eat after bathing and wearing 
silk or woollen garments. The teachers allow their 
special pupils to assist them. But all Ramanujis 
cook for themselves, cleansing the place with cow- 
dunged water, and should the meals, either in the 
process of cooking or while eating, attract the look of 
a stranger, the operation is stopped at once, and the 
viands buried at once, in the ground. They take 
only one meal in the afternoon and strictly abstain 
from flesh-eating. While travelling, they have with 
them one or two vessels for cooking purposes, a 
Saligrama and a conchshell for worship, and a chillum 
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for smoking ganja (Indian hemp or opium). Bai¬ 
ragis are generally naked, except for wearing a small 
piece of cloth tied round the waist and passed between 
the thighs. They allow the beard to grow, and the 
hair on the head is long and matted sometimes with 
a long tail of yalk, or sometimes false hair is tied 
round into a knot, on the top of the head. When 
they go about, they smear with ashes all over their 
bodies. 


“ The Bairagis have numerous mutts or monasteries scattered 
all over the country and usually attached to temples. The mutt 
comprises a set of huts or chambers for the Mahant or superior 
and his permanent pupils ; a temple and often the Samadhi or 
tomb of the founder, or of some eminent Mahant; and a dhar- 
masala or charitable hostel for the accommodation of 'Wandering 
members of the order, and the other travellers who are constantly 
visiting the temples. Ingress and egress are free to all r and, 
indeed, a restraint on personal liberty never seems to have 
entered into the conception of any Hindu Legislator. Therefore, 
there are, as a rule, a small number of Chelas or disciples who are 
scholars and attendants of the superiors and also out members who 
travel over the country and return to the monastery as headquar¬ 
ter. The monastery has commonly some small endowment inland, 
and the resident Chelas go out and beg for alms for their common 
support. If the Mahant is married, the headship may descend 
into his family ; but when he is unmarried, his successor is one of 
his disciples who is commonly chosen by election at a meeting of 
the Mahants of the neighbouring monasteries. Formerly, the 
Hindu governor of that district would preside at such an 
election, but it is now, of course, left entirely to the Bairagis 
themselves. 

“ Large numbers of Bairagis now marry and have children 
and have formed an ordinary caste. The married Bairagis are 
held to be inferior to the celibate mendicants, and will take food 
from them, but the mendicant will not permit the married 
Bairagis to eat with them in the Chauka or place purified for 
eating of food. The customs of the married Bairagis resemble 
those of ordinary Hindus such as Kurmis. They permit the 
remarriage of widows, and burn the dead. Those who have 
taken to cultivation do not, as a rule, plough with their own 
hands. Many Bairagis acquire properties and become land¬ 
holders, and others have extensive money-lending transactions. 
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Two such men who had acquired possession of extensive tracts 
of Zamindari lands in Chattsgurh, in satisfaction of loans made 
to Gond Zamindars, and had been given the Zamindary status 
by the Mahrattas, were subsequently, made feudatory chiefs of 
the Nandagoan and Chuikahadan States. These chiefs now 
marry and the states descend into their family by primogeniture, 
in the ordinary manner. As a rule, the Bairagi landholders 
and money-lenders are not found particularly good specimens 
of their caste. ”* 


Some Bairagis profess to be herbalists and physi¬ 
cians while others pretend to be alchemists. All of 
them are beggars, and as such always resort to holy 
places. 

Francis Buchanan in his travels through Mysore, 
Canara and Malabar describes the Bairagis as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ There is here a matam or convent of Bairagis. They said 
that their caste was descended from the children of persons of 
all kinds, who not having had any heirs, have made a vow to 
the image of Rama at Ayodhya (Oudh) to consecrate to his ser¬ 
vices their eldest son, should the God interpose and grant them a 
family. Many of these consecrated have married, and the whole 
of their descendants are Bairagis. Their chief convents are at 
Ayodhya, and Jayapura; but smaller ones are scattered in every 
part of India. Their gurus are also Bairagis, but are always 
descended from the children of Brahmans. They say that in 
Hindusthan proper the only puj dries in the temples of (Vishnu) 
are the Brahmans of their caste. In that country many of them 
are learned; but those here acknowledged their ignorance. 
They abstain from animal food and hold in abhorrence the custom 
which prevails here of marrying their aunt’s daughter. In every 
part of India a man’s marrying his uncle’s daughter is looked 
upon as incestuous. The Bairagis of Sudra origin always assume 
the appearance of beggars ; but they frequently trade from place 
to place in hoses, arms, pearls, shawls and other valuable 
articles ; and on such occasions they travel in large bodies well 
armed ; not trusting entirely to their profession of poverty. 
They never trade in shops. They are at constant variance with 
the people of a tribe called Gossain (properly Goswami) ; and 
in the engagements that take place between these two sects of 

* Russel : Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India. Vol. II, 
page 104. 
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vagrants, lives are frequently lost. The forms assumed by the 
Bairagis are various. Some of them constantly remain in some 
painful or difficult posture ; and according to the postures which 
they assume, are called Urdabahu or Ticrawalla. Some of them, 
called Paramahansa, or Digambara go quite naked, with their 
hair matted and thickened with dirt; these beg from door to 
door, frequently pretending to be idiots, and live in wastes 
and woods on lea ves and wild fruits. The remainder are called 
Kamanandis. There is in this country a set of scoundrels 
who call themselves Bairagis, but who are disowned by those 
who pretend to be really so, and are called by them Bersta. 
These fellows exhort compassion by burning themselves with 
torches, and cutting themselves with swords. If possible, 
they surround a woman who is with child, and threaten to tor¬ 
ment themselves before her, unless she gives them money. The 
women in general comply with their requests.” * 


* Buchanan : Journey from Madras through the Countries of Mysore 
Canara and Malbar , Vol. I., page 346-347. 
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BAKKARU OR BAGGARU. 

Introduction—Marriage—Religion—Funeral and Shrad 

dhas—Occupation—Social Status—Dress. 

* 

Introduo- rriHE Bakkaru also called Bagga Holeyas are found in 
JL the Taluks of Shimoga, Tarikere and Yadahalli. 

They say that they are called Baggaru after 
the name of their original settlement, Baguvalli 
(Boggavalli) in the Ajjampur Hobli of the Tarikere 
Taluk. This story is to be doubted because their 
exogamous divisions are termed balis, and are similar 
to those of many other castes who are immigrants to 
the State from South Canara. They speak Cannada, 
and affix the titles of Gauda and Gartiaru to the 
names of males and females respectively. 


Sub-divi¬ 

sions. 


The caste has no endogamous groups but it has 
several exogamous clans known as balis, which 
are traced through females such as the following :— 


Gangara Bali. 
Tolara Bali. 
Setti Bali. 
Hadlige Bali. 


Kandla Bali. 
Bale Bali. 
Kaudasige Bali. 
Dandige Bali. 


These appear to be totemistic though they do not 
admit to be so. 


Mabruoe Marriages of girls are both infant and adult. Girls 
Customs f or whom husbands cannot be procured are dedicated 
as Basavis to their gods and goddesses, chiefly to Garti 
Devaru, Ranganatha Devaru and Gautamma and 
Venkatapur Mutt. Girls married before puberty 
remain with their parents until they attain their age ; 
and those married after attaining age live with their 
husbands soon after marriage. Women who are not 
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married and convicted of adultery, enter into con¬ 
jugal relations under Sire TJduke and such women are 
not given the privilege of taking food in the same 
row with the regularly married. 

Polygamy is allowed for the usual reasons, but 
polyandry is unknown. It is said that a sum of 
Rs. 150 is paid as bride price ; and the marriage 
expenses amount to only Rs. 30 to 50 to the bride’s 
party, while the other has to spend as much as Rs.300. 
The price of the bridegroom is not in vogue among 
the castemen. It is said that there is a movement 
to put a stop to the payment of ter a, but the Sahukars 
(money-lenders) are not in favour of it. Girls are 
not taken from agnates. A man cannot marry his 
girl if she belongs to his bali. He can marry his 
maternal uncle’s daughter; but he cannot marry 
two sisters at the same time. Marriages are settled 
by the parents. 

When it is said by an astrologer that the horoscopes 
of the boy and the girl agree, Nischithdrtha is done, 
when the pair are seated on a plank, drati is waved 
and a dinner to the castemen given. 

On the day of marriage, a pandal is put up in the 
bride’s house with twelve posts, in the presence of 
the castemen, with a raised seat in the centre. Then 
the bride’s party go to the house of the bridegroom 
where they are conveniently lodged. The bride¬ 
groom is neatly dressed in the marriage costumes and 
is conducted to a seat in the pandal. The bride 
similarly decorated, is seated by his side. The boy 
and the girl stand on separated baskets, and the 
girl’s parents pour dhare with milk, ghee and water 
in token of the gift of the girl. The boy then ties 
a tali round the neck of the girl. The pair throw rice 
on each other’s head. The ends of the clothes of the 
pair are tied, and the ceremony is closed. The caste 
people are fed for three days, and they wave drati. 
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On the fourth day, the bride and the party are taken 
to the house of the bridegroom where they are sump¬ 
tuously entertained, after which both the parties 
go back to the bride’s house. On the eleventh day, 
the conjugal pair are again taken to the bridegroom’s 
house, and are shown Dharadipa in the pandal, 
which is then removed. If the girl is below age, she 
goes back to the house of her parents. They follow 
the Hindu Law of inheritance. 

They worship both Vishnu and Siva in their several 
forms as Rama, Ranganatha and Manjanatha. God¬ 
dess Guttamma is offered animal sacrifices with fruits 
and flowers on Tuesdays and Fridays. Their cere¬ 
monies are conducted by their own gurus who are 
their castemen, and not by Brahmans. They swear 
after Manjanatha, and have belief in omens and 
witchcraft. 

The dead are either buried or burned. The dis¬ 
ciples of Venkatapur Matt practise cremation. Soon 
after death the corpse is washed with warm water, 
dressed in clothes proper to the sex of the deceased, 
and with caste-marks on the forehead. A piece of 
new cloth goes with the body and a piece of gold is 
placed in its mouth. The relatives then offer incense 
and fruits (cocoanut) to the deceased, and the body is 
then placed on bier and carried to the burial ground. 
The chief mourner goes in front of the bier, carrying 
fire. The body is placed on pyre or pit, with the 
head to the south. Incase of burning, the remains 
are consigned to water. The period of pollution is 
eleven days, and for children three days, during 
which the chief mourner and the members of his 
family with other people, do not enter the kitchen, 
nor do they go to temple for worship. The family 
deities are also not worshipped. They abstain from 
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animal food. The usual caste-marks are avoided. 

Annual sradhas are not performed; but on the 
Mahalaya Ama vasya they offer and adore the Manes, 
and feed some caste people. 

Agriculture is the only occupation of the Baggaru Occupation. 
from time immemorial. A few of them own lands. 

The rest are tenants cultivating lands for a portion of 
the produce. It is said that they do not cultivate any 
land except the wet ones. They do not plough on 
Mondays. To get good crops they plant Mundu 
gada (euphrobia antiquorum) branches in wet lands. 

They commence agriculture operations on Sundays 
and Thursdays. At the close of the ploughing, they 
hold a feast to the castemen. They believe that a 
good shower during the Bharani (Second constella¬ 
tion, Musca Borealis) will ensure a good crop. 

Punarvasu (seventh Nakshatra, Gemini Sirius) and 
Pushya (eigth lunar asterism Cancer and the head of 
Hydra) rains produce an eight anna crop. 

They eat flesh and drink all kinds of liquor; but Social 
they do not eat the flesh of the horse, pig or cattle. Status - 
They do not approach Brahmans, lest their touch 
might defile them. They do not live with other 
castes. They are not allowed to use public wells or 
to enter village temples. The village barbers and 
washermen do not render them their services; so 
they have their own castemen to do these duties for 
them. No other caste people dine in their houses. It is 
said that out-caste Lingayats and Namadhari Vakkali- 
gas are admitted into their caste. A new recruit should 
pass through seven huts, each of which is burned 
down after his exit, and should get his head and 
whiskers shaved. Further he should pay a fine to the 
castemen, give a dinner to them, and finally take 
thirthci (sanctified water) and prasadci from a temple, 
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before lie is admitted into the caste. With all this 
he is not allowed the privilege of dining in the same 
row with them, or of marrying a pure Baggaru girl. 


There is nothing peculiar in their dress. Men 
while engaged in work always carry a chopper at¬ 
tached to the belt (worn round their loins). Married 
women wear tali on their necks and silver rings on 
their toes. Their women get themselves tattooed. 
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BANAJIGAS. 

Introduction—Origin and Tradition of the Caste—Habi¬ 
tations—Internal Structure of the Caste—Endogamous 
Groups—Exogamous Clans—Marriage Customs and Cere¬ 
monies—Puberty Customs—Widow Marriage—Adultery 
and Divorce—Family Life—Inheritance and Adoption— 

Social Organization—Phanas—Religion—Funeral Cus¬ 
toms—Occupation—Social Status—Food—Conclusion. 

a Najigas are a trading people found all over tlie Introduc- 
Mysore State. The caste is known by various TI0N ‘ 
names, one of which is ‘ Balija.’ It appears 
to be a later form of Banajiga, and is very popular 
with the Telugu division which is by far the largest 
portion in the State. Another name by which the 
caste is generally known is ‘ Gauravulu ’ which is 
a more recent designation. It is rarely known in 
the State and appears to be a variation of ‘ Kavarai ’ 
or Vadugans (Northerners) which again is a corrupt 
form of Gauri, the patron deity of the caste. Yet 
another name by which the caste is known is the 
Nayadu caste, which is not acceptable to the caste- 
men, f or some Banajigas resent the term, while 
others, especially the educated portion of the com- 
munity, have indifferently adopted the designation. 

Th< term ‘ Nayadu ’ is the same as Nayak (leader) in 
Canarese, and is used as an honorific surname. 

The term Banajiga is derived from the Sanskrit Origin and 
signifying a tradesman,but different derivations ^ A T “" 0N 
are however given to the word ‘ Balija ’ or ‘ Balaja ’ Caste. 
which seems to be another form of the same name. 

Some say that it means ‘ Born of Bali or Sacrifice,’ 
as their progenitor was born in the course of the 
y a 9^o, performed by Gauri. Others say that they 

7 * 
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are the descendants of Balarama, the brother of 
Krishna, and are hence known as Balijas. A third 
derivation of the term explains that they are the 
descendants of a king of the Magadha country, called 
Bali, Balija or Subhakara, who is said to have been 
reigning in the country from 31 B. C. to 8 A.D. 

Concerning the origin of the Balijas, (Banajigas) 
the following stories are mentioned. The word 
Balija is derived from ball, a sacrifice and Ja, born, 
signifying that the Balijas owe their origin to the 
performance of a yagam (sacrifice). The legend 
describes how Dakshayini, the daughter of the saint 
Dakshaprajapati, dissatisfied with the ornaments 
bestowed upon her by her father, desired more. Her 
father consulted Bramha as to how he might satisfy 
her. The young woman was directed to perform a. 
yagam. With the assistance of a Brahman she did 
it, and from the sacrificial flames came forth a person 
with glass bangles, turmeric and other auspicious 
articles to bestow upon the woman. She accepted 
and wore them, directing that all women should 
henceforth wear similar ornaments. The person 
who came out of the sacrifice became the progenitor 
of the Balijas who were also called Gauriputras or 
the sons of Gauri. Originally the caste would seem 
to have been employed in making bangles, pearls 
and coral ornaments, and other similar jewellery ; 
but now a large majority are employed in agricul¬ 
ture and trade.* 

It is stated by Buchanan| that all the Banajigas 
are descended from a person known as Prithvi Malla 
Chetty, by his first wife, who was of the Vaishnava 
sect; he had ancestors of the Telugu Banajiga caste, 

* E. Thurston : Castes and Tribes of Southern India Vol. I., page 


137-138. 

t Buchanan, Fr. : Travels through Mysore , Malabar and Canara , 
Vol. I., page 168 . 
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and by his second wife who worshipped Tsvara or 
Siva, he had ancestors of the Lingavantaru. 

It is also claimed by some that they are des¬ 
cended from Balarama, the brother of Lord Krishna 
by a Sudra wife, who bore him 101 sons. As Sudras, 
they learned the Vedas by hearing Brahman pupils 
reciting them, and so the rain held off and fa min e 
visited the land. Balarama, on hearing the cause 
became indignant, and sent them to their tribal 
goddesses for correction. The goddess showed them 
the true religion and origin, and directed them to 
earn their living by trade, after presenting them 
with seven casks of coins as their starting capital. 
It is also claimed by some of the castemen that they 
are the Kshatriyas of the Lunar race, through the 
Narapatis of Vijayanagar, whose descent is traced 
by various authorities to the ancient Andhra Kings 
and to the well-known Yayati Raja mentioned in 
the Mahabharata. 

The caste, in fact, is a composite one, comprised 
of people who have trade as their occupation. It is 
a popular resort to those who cannot range themselves 
undei an> of the established castes. It is sometimes 
said that they are an offshoot of the Kapu or Reddi 
castes, and that Kammas, Vellalas and Gollas are 
found in it. But in the State, the Banajigas do not 
claim any affinity with the Kapus and Gollas, and 
say that though many persons assume the name with¬ 
out any claim to it, they have no difficulty in finding 
out who do and who do not properly belong to their 
caste. “ Banajigas,” says Sir H. A. Stuart, “ are the 
trading caste of the Telugu country, but they are found 
in every part of the Madras Presidency. In spite of 
the various traditions concerning their origin, it is 
highly probable that they are a recent offshoot of the 
Kapu or Reddy caste. It is a mixed caste, and the 
castemen without much scruple admit persons who 
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have been expelled from tbeir own castes or who are 
the products of irregular unions.”* 

The following passage will be found to be interesting 
in this connection:— f 

“ It is said to have two main sub-divisions, Desa or Kota 
and Peta. The first of these includes those whose ancestors 
are supposed to have been the Balija (Nayak) kings of Madura, 
Tanjore and Vijayanagar or provincial governors in those King¬ 
doms. To the second belong those like the Gazulu (bangle- 
sellers) who live by trade. In the Tamil Districts, Balijas are 
known as Kavarais. The descendants of the Nayak or Balija 
kings of Madura and Tanjore claim to be Kshatriyas and of 
Kasyapa gotra , while the Vijayanagar caste trace their descent 
from the sage Bharadvaja. Others trace their ancestry to the 
Kauravas of the Mahabharata. This Kshatriya descent is not 
recognised by other castes, who say that Balijas are an off-shoot 
of the Kammas or Kapus, or that they are a mixed,commu- 
nity recruited from these and other Telugu castes. None of the 
castemen now wear the sacred thread or follow the vedic ritual. 

At the census of 1921, the Banajigas numbered 
1,35,000, 68,816 being males 66,184 females. There 
has been, since 1911, an increase of 2,045 in the 
population. It is recorded that the caste suffered 
much during the famine of 1877. As many as 28,098 
or 28 per cent of the caste either died or left the State 
in 1881. Since then there has been a steady increase, 
so that at the census of 1901 there were 10,439 or 
8.5 per cent more than in 1871, and 26,074 or 24.5 
per cent more than in 1891. 

Distribution of population in Districts according 
to the last Census is given below :— 


Bangalore City 

.. 

8,467 

Bangalore District .. 

•. 

20,668 

Kolar Gold Fields 

• • 

4,689 

Kolar District 


41,711 

Tumkur 

,, 

15,099 

Chitaldrug District •. 

M 

4,380 



* Madras Census Report , 1891. 

t Thurston, E. : Castes and Tribes of South India , Vol. I., page 134-6 
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Hassan District 
Kadur District 
Shimoga 

Bangalore Civil and Military Station 


3,526 

6,921 

4,449 

6,506 


Taluks having a population of . more than 2,000 are 
given below :— 


Hoskote 

Kankankalli 

Anekal 

Kolar 

Mulbagal .. 
Chintamani.. 
Sidlagbatta 
Bagepalli .. 
Maddagiri .. 
Goribidnur 
Chikballapur 


2,129 

3,187 

3,327 

3,149 

3,792 

2,779 

3,393 

5,485 

3,207 

4,724 

7,504 


From this it is clear that the Banajigas are largely 
found in the Districts of Kolar, Mysore and Bangalore, 
as also in the taluks of Goribidnur and Chikballapur. 

In the Madras Presidency where the Banajigas 
are known as Balijas, they numbered 1,042,097, 
516,141 being males and 525,956 females.* 



The Banajigas who have come under my obser- Habitations 
vation in Kolar, Bangalore and Mysore live in streets 
called p ettas, and the houses of the well-to-do mem¬ 
bers are quite as good and decent as those of 
the corresponding higher castes, while those of the 
poor members are constructed with mud-walls and 
tiled roofs with neither front nor back yards. The 
domestic furniture and utensils are similar to those 
of the corresponding castes. 


The Banjigas speak Telugu, but the Dasa Banajigas Language. 
andsome of the EleBanajigas speakCanarese at home. 


* Census of India Part II, page 162. 
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Endogamous GROUPS. 

Of the various sub-divisions of the Telugu Banajigas, 
the following are the most important. They are :— 

1. Dasa Banajiga. 

2. Ele Banajiga, or Tota Banajiga. 

3. Dudi Banajiga. 

4. Gazula Banajiga or Setti Banajiga. 

5. Puvulu Banajiga. 

6. Nayadu Banajiga. 

7. Sukamanchi Banajiga. 

8. Jidipalli Banajiga. 

9. Rajamahendram or Mnsii Karnina. 

10. Uppu Banajiga. 

11. Goni Banajiga. 

12. Ravut Rahutar Banajiga. 

13. Ralla. (Tel) 

14. Munnutamor Pusa. (Tel). 

Dasa Banajigas or as they call themselves Jaina 
Kshatriya Ramanuja-Dasa Vaniyas say they were 
formerly Jain Kshatriyas, and were converted into 
Yaishnavism by Ramanujacharya. They are very 
clean in their habits, pure vegetarians, and follow 
the doctrines of Ramanujacharya. They are found 
in large numbers in Chennapatna (Bangalore District). 
They do not eat food cooked even by Brahmans, who 
are not Sri Yaishnavas. 

Ele Banajigas, as their name implies are betel- 
growers. Some of them are vegetarians. 

Dudi or Cotton Banajigas are traders in cotton. 
They are also strict vegetarians, and abstain from 
eating in the houses of persons other than Brahmans. 
They have some (eponymous) exogamous clans, 
e.g., Govila and Babhruvahana, and are found in 
small numbers in the Kolar District. They have a 
Purana known as Lakshminarayana Puranam, written 
for them by their guru Lakshminarayana Sastri. 

The Gazulu or the glass bangles section is also 
known as Setti Banajiga. This is considered a very 






A GROUP OF DASA-BANAJIGAS, CHICKBALLAPUR. 






respectable division, and it is not unusual for 
persons of other sections to claim it as their own. 
They are the dealers in glass bangles, and are at 
the head of the 18 pihanas. Setti is the title applied 
to persons of this section. 

Puvvalu or flower sellers, are also said to belong 
to the Gazulu division. 

^ The Nayadu division is said to be the same as 
Kota division above referred to. On behalf of these, 
it is claimed that they are ICshatriyas of the Lunar 
Race, and that the term which is a corrupted form, 
of the Sanskrit ‘ NdyaJc, ’ came to be applied to 
them when, at the zenith of Vijayanagar rule, the 
king divided his whole realm into nine districts or 
provinces and placed at the head of each a man of 
this caste with the title of Nayak.* This division 
has become much mixed up, the title Nayadu being 
appropriated by many persons of doubtful origin, 
such as the children of dancing girls. 

The Jidipalli and Rajamahendramf originated 
from the places inhabited by them, but they subse¬ 
quently came to denote caste sub-divisions. The 
members of the latter division are the immigrants 
from the districts of Nellore, Cuddapah, Anantapur, 
North Arcot and Chinglepet. 

The Ravut are a small section living specially in 
the town of Mysore. They are also known as Oppana 
Ranajigas, because they are said to have been sent 
into the Mysore country from Vijayanagar to collect 
the tribute due to that king, oppana meaning appoint¬ 
ment. They were all soldiers, and were hence known 
as Ravuts. 

Ike division Uppu and Goni have become separate 
castes, with distinct traditions as to their origin, and 
they are not included in this account. 


* Balija Vamsa, Buranam, page 33. 

T Madras Census Report, 1891, page 277. 
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Munnuta Banajigas are wandering hawkers and 
beggars. They are otherwise styled Dandi Dasaris. 
They have all the customs of the wandering tribes, 
such as having to meet at an appointed time for the 
settlement of their tribal disputes, performing many 
marriages at a time, and a son-in-law having to 
reside with the father-in-law till the birth of his first 
child. They are looked upon as very low in the 
social scale, and eat in the houses of very low castes. 

There are other divisions among some of the 
Banajigas which are neither endogamous nor exoga- 
mous. One set of such divisions is based upon the 
number of booths they erect at marriage ceremonies, 
and are styled ‘Onti Chapparamuvallu’ (of one pandal) 
and ‘ Rendu Chapparamuvallu ’ (of two pandals). 
The other set of divisions is based upon the number 
of saris (woman’s cloth) which they have to present 
to the bride on her marriage, and are known as 
‘ Rendu Chlraluvallu ’ (of two saris), and in places 
‘ Aidu Chiraluvallu ’ (of five saris) according as they 
have to present two, or five saris respectively 
to the bride. This custom is not in vogue in Mysore. 


Exogamous 

Clans. 


The Telugu Banajigas have a large number of 
exogamous clans, many of them are perhaps totemistic, 
though the significance of the terms is forgotten. In 
addition, they have what are called house names, 
‘ Inti-perlu ’ which are also exogamous in their 
operation. Some of the exogamous septs and house 
names are given below :— 


Puli 

Avula 

Yenumala 

Jilakara 

Gandham 

Mutyala 

Pattindla 

Ganta 


Tiger. 

Cow. 

Buffalo. 
Cummin seeds. 
Sandal paste. 
Pearls. 

Silk House. 
Bell. 








GAZULA BAN A JIG AS. 

NOTE THE BUNDLE OF GLASS BANGLES ACROSS HIS SHOULDERS. 







Balli 

Nimili 

Pappu 

Narikella 

Miriyala 

Pagadala 

Tupakala 

Ung^rala 
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.. Lizard. 

.. Peacock. 

.. Split pulse. 
.. Cocoanut. 

.. Pepper. 

.. Coral. 

.. Musket. 

.. Rings.* 
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Marriages are either infant or adult, and there is marriage 
no limitation as to the age prescribed, either for a Customs. 
man or a woman ; but as a rule a girl is married 
before the twentieth year. A woman may even 
remain unmarried without incurring any caste odium, 
provided her chastity is unquestionable, but when 
she dies her obsequies are modified to a considerable 
extent and are the same as those for infants. She 
cannot take part in a few ceremonies, such as smearing 
the bridal pair with turmeric, etc., which are to be 
performed by married women alone. 

Marriage prohibitions are the same as in other 
corresponding Hindu castes. Polygamy is rarely prac¬ 
tised without some special reason, such as sickness 
or childlessness; and there are no traces of polyandry. 

The preliminary agreement for marriages is arrived 
at by the ceremony of exchanging betel-leaves and 
nuts, the gifts of clothes, etc., to the bride, and the 
delivery of a marriage letter to the bridegroom’s father. 


The marriage ceremonies commence sometimes Marriage 
afterwards and lasts for five days. On the first Ceremonies. 
day, the ceremonies called the pounding of turmeric 
and distribution of betel leaves and nuts take place. 

The ancestors are worshipped in the evening. The 
bride and the bridegroom fast till the night of that 
day. Some rice is presented to the temples of that 
place, and at night a kalasa is installed in the names 

* Thurston, E.: Castes and Tribes of Southern India , Vol. I. Vide 
Totemism Vol. I. 
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of the deceased female ancestors, and new clothes 
intended for the bridal pair, jewels such as nose- 
screw, toe-rings, bangles, and also a dagger are kept 
and worshipped near it. Then the toe-rings are 
put on the bridegroom’s toes, and he is smeared 
with turmeric. This is followed by a dinner. Next 
day, the putting up of the marriage booth on twelve * 
pillars, and setting up of the milk post by the married 
ladies, take place. The Muhurtha or the chief 
ceremony, takes place on the third day. Early in 
the morning both parties get their nails paired, and 
bathe in Malaniru (water from the hill). The bride¬ 
groom dressed in new clothes repairs to a temple. 
A party of married women go to a potter’s house, 
to bring pots styled arivenis, which are arranged 
in a row in a room and worshipped. The maternal 
uncle of the bridegroom attaches Bhdshinga to 
him. Then a party of married women and the father 
of the bridegroom in procession take cocoanuts, plan¬ 
tain, jaggery cubes, turmeric, kunkuma, clothes and 
jewels to the bride’s house, and present them to her, 
and the ceremony styled Nischithartha (confirmation 
of agreement) takes place. Then the bridegroom 
holding a dagger in his hand, and accompanied by 
the best man, is conducted in procession to the 
marriage pandal under a moving canopy. Then 
the bride is also conducted to the pandal. The 
purohit (priest) who is always a Brahman, repeats 
mantrams, and the bridal pair put jaggery and cum¬ 
min seeds on each other’s heads. This is followed by 
the tali- tying, milk-pouring, Kankana-ty'mg and 
rice-pouring ceremonies, as in other castes. The 
pan-supari and money are distributed among the 
assembled Brahmans. The bridal pair from their 
seats holding each other by the hand and, having 


* It is said that only unmarried men must bring the pandal pillars, 
but the milk post must be brought ceremonially by the maternal uncle. 
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the fringe of their garments knotted together, go 
round the milk-post three times, and then worship 
Axundathi Star. Then they are conducted into 
the ariveni room, at the entrance of which the 
sister of the bridegroom bars the passage, and gets 
a promise that the first born daughter shall be given 
to her son in marriage. After a dinner to the 
castemen, the bridal pair are exhibited in their 
company and undergo the Nalugu ceremony. Then 
wedding presents are given to the bride and bride¬ 
groom. Next day, the bridegroom feigning dis¬ 
satisfaction with his wife, leaves the marriage house 
by stealth, and conceals himself in a garden or 
elsewhere. In the evening the bride, her sisters 
and others go in procession in search of him. On 
meeting the bridegroom, they present him with 
new clothes, and coax him to go back to the marriage 
pandal. The pair sit on planks, and undergo Nalugu 
with much fun and frolic when songs are sung relating 
to the flight of the bridegroom, his discovery and 
return. Then, after dinner, the ceremony of Nagaiale 
takes place. Early in the morning the couple are 
seated together, and undergo the nail-paring again. 
Then they make balls out of it, and placing them 
near the pandal posts, worship them with offerings 
of food.* Then the pot searching ceremony and 
the removal of the kanTcai.as take place. In the 
afternoon after dinner, they play at mock child-birth, 
housekeeping and ploughing f a field. Then the 
Nalugu ceremony, distribution of cocoanuts with 
money, and drati (water dyed with turmeric and 
chunam) is waved in front of them. At night the 
bride formally enters the house of the bridegroom. 
Then either on that day or in the afternoon of the 
next day, takes place the worship of Simhasana, 



* Vide Kurubas. 
t Vide Oolla Caste. 
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when, after puja, tambulam is distributed in the 
prescribed order. Near the Simhasanam they keep 
a bundle of glass bangles, and also the bell and the 
ladle, and worship them. Next day the milk-post 
is removed, after milk has been poured on it. Then 
the bridal party goes to the bride’s house where they 
stop for a day or two, and then return leaving the 
bride there. It is customary in some places, for 
the bridegroom to steal some article, such as a brass 
vessel or a hatchet, when he returns from his father- 
in-law’s house. 

Most sections of the Telugu Banajigas pay bride 
price, the amount varying from Rs. 12 to 20. But 
some either do not receive any amount, or pay it 
back to the girl in the shape of jewels. 


When a girl attains puberty, she is considered 
unclean for ten * days, during which time she is kept 
outside the house in a shed of green leaves put up 
for her use by her maternal uncle or one similarly 
related. Each day she bathes and puts on fresh 
clothes supplied by the washerman. On the eleventh 
day after bathing, she is admitted into some portions 
of the house. She is not quite free from taint till 
the sixteenth day. If the girl has already been 
married, consummation takes place on that day. In 
the case of unmarried girls, the event is put oft' for 
three months after the marriage. 

Widow marriage is strictly for bidden, except among 
the wandering divisions styled Munnfxta Banajigas, 
who are regarded as being low in the social scale. 

Divorce is not allowed and adultery is looked 
upon with abhorrence. An unmarried girl becoming 


Some have reduced the period to three days as among Brahmans, 
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pregnant is outcasted, and is not re-admitted, 
are not dedicated as Basavis. 


Ill 

Girls 


A Banajiga with his wife and children consti¬ 
tutes his family, and he is the head of the household. 
His daily routine is chiefly confined to his occupation 
whether trade or agriculture in which his children, 
as they grow, automatically get a training. His 
wife attends to the domestic work, keeps the 
house neat and tidy, rears children and helps the 
husband in his work, besides cooking and serving 
the family members with food. Among the poorer 
families, it often happens that while the husbands 
attend to the domestic work, the wife and the grown¬ 
up son go about trading in petty articles. Thus 
the family forms the nursery ground for all kinds 
of co-operation. 


The descent is in the male line and the castemen 
follow the Hindu Law of Inheritance. 

When a woman is pregnant for the first time, she 
is taken to her parents’ house, where she is fed and 
presented with new clothes. During pregnancy, the 
husband abstains from such acts as killing animals, 
carrying any corpse or putting a roof over a house. 
He also abstains from shaving for a few pionths 
before delivery, and he may not touch the milk post 
of a marriage pandal. b . 

On the birth of the child, the mother is impure 
for ten days, when she is confined to a separate room, 
at the entrance of which are placed margosa leaves, 
old shoes and brooms, to ward off evil spirits. Some 
people attach importance to the ceremony of the 
severing the naval cord, after which they phce a 
drop of honey or sugar in the mouth of the child, 
invoking the name of Vishnu at the time. 


<SL 

Family Life. 



Inheritance 
and Adop¬ 
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On the eleventh day, the mother and the child 
are bathed in the usual fashion, after performing , 
the pit ceremony.* In the evening, the child is put I 
into a cradle, and rocked in the presence of married [ 
women. The names given are the common ones, 
hut as Telugu Banajigas are generally Vaishnavites 
in religion, the names of Vishnu are more popular. 
The giving of opprobrious names is also popular and 
in vogue, and for the same reason as in other castes, 
nicknames and pet names are also given, f The 
other post-natal ceremonies, namely, ear-boring and 
tonsure are the same as in other castes. 

A man without male issue is allowed to adopt a 
boy, who must, as in all other castes, be younger 
than the adopter. The boy may be of any age, 
provided he is not married, but even this restriction 
is overlooked, if he is the adoptive father’s brother’s 
son. But the most popular and proper adoption is 
that of a young boy below twelve years of age. A 
man may take in adoption his brother’s or daughter’s 
son, and often his sister’s son, but in the latter case 
the boy is almost always adopted as an Illatam 
son-in-law, and is married to the adopter’s daughter. 
But in no case can a brother be adopted as son. The 
ceremonies observed are the same as in other castes. 
The matter is notified to the head of the caste, styled 
Desayi Setti who either attends in person or sends 
a deputy. The caste servant called Chalavadi, 
who is a Holeya, attends with his insignia, the bell 
and the ladle. 


The caste is at the head of the organization styled 
Desa Phanas, that is eighteen Phanas, or the right 
hand group. The origin of the two opposite groups, 
called respectively the Right and the Left Hand 

* Vide Oolla8. 

j- Vide Mora8u Okkalu, 
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_ „„„„ is obscure, and no satisfactory account is 
available. As usual there are myths to explain 
the distinction, but one of them is given in the 
account of Holeyas. The following is another 

version:— . 

Parvati, the consort of Siva, having had no issue, 
performed a yaga to get children. Out of the sacrifi¬ 
cial fire came a man called Rathakara, carrying with 
him a hammer, an anvil and a firepot. The goddess 
adopted him as her son, and he made various jewels 
for his divine mother. She, however, wanted other 
things needed for a married woman, such as bangles, 
turmeric and other auspicious articles. She was 
enjoined by her consort to perform another yaga, 
as a result of which was born a man called Patta- 
bhadra who got her these articles. She was quite 
pleased with his work, and as a reward gave him a 
number of insignias. Siva invested the elder son 
Rathakara with the headship of all the castes, 
enjoining him to govern according to the time- 
honoured customs. But the boy utterly failed in the 
appointed task, and to allay the universal discon¬ 
tent that he aroused, he was deposed, and the younger 
son was installed in his place. Under the latter s 
rule, the people were happy and contented, and the 
praises of Pattabhadra were in everybody’s mouth. 
This roused the elder brother’s envy, who collected 
a large faction and fought with the other. The 
mother intervened and separated the combatants, 
and took the two sons into the presence of her bus anc 
to be reconciled. The god settled the dispu e y 
dividing the followers of each brother into an mdepen- 
dent group under his headship. As Pattabhadra 
who had the larger following had been led by the 
right hand of Parvati, his adherents became the 
“ Right Hand ” faction, and the others for a similar 
reason, the “ Left Hand ” faction. 
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A rational explanation is attempted to be given 
for the rise of this distinction by ascribing to it a 
later wave of immigration (that from outside Desa 
or country) overpowering the earlier settlers (in the 
Nadu or internal provinces) and claiming superiority 
over them.* Little value is, however, attachable 
to such conjectures, unless they are corroborated 
by the discovery of any contemporaneous records. 
It is quite likely that these associations arose out of 
a federation of trade guilds. Whatever the origin 
may be, it appears to have been more of a social than 
of a religious character. 

The headman of the Right Hand group of castes 
is called Desa Setti or Desai Setti who occupies a 
very influential position. He is usually of the 
Banajiga caste, and has certain assistants. The 
insignia of the office (the bell and ladle) are carried 
by the Chalavadi of the Holeya Caste.f 

In important cities and towns, the Desa and Nadu 
sections have different streets, and processions of one 
party are not supposed to traverse the streets of 
another. On such occasions, a faction fight is sure 
to ensue. Cases are recorded where the carrying 
of an umbrella or the wearing of particularly coloured 
flowers in the turban have given rise to severe out¬ 
breaks accompanied by bloodsheds. J 

The following extract is taken from Buchanan’s 
Travels:— 

“ The origin of the division of the Hindus into the right and 
left hand sides is involved in fable. It is said to have taken 
place at Kunji or Conjeevaram by order of the Goddess Kali and 
the rules to be observed by each side were at the same time 
engraved on a copper plate, which is saidto be preserved at the 
temple of that place. The existence of such a plate is very 

* Mysore Census Report, 1891, page 308. 

| As to functions and privileges of Desa Setti in Madras, see a note 
by the late Pandit Natesa Sastri. 

% Mysore Gazetteer , page 224, Vol. I. 
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diametrically opposite 
erent castes of which 
each sub-division is composed are not united by any common 
tie of religion, occupation or kindered ; it seems, therefore, to be 
merely a struggle for certain honorary distinctions.. The 
right hand side pretend that they have the exclusive privilege, 
of using twelve pillars in the pandal, or shed, under which their 
marriage ceremonies are performed ; and that their adversaries, 
in their processions, have no right to ride on horseback, nor to 
carry a flag painted with the figure of Hanumantha. The left 
hand side pretend that all those privileges are confirmed to them 
by the grant of Kali on the copperplate ; and that they are of 
the highest rank, having been placed by that Goddess on her left 
hand, which in India is the place of honour. Frequent disputes 
arise concerning these important matters ; and on such occasion 
not only mutual abuse is common, but also the head of the 
divisions stirs up the lowest and the most ignorant of their follow¬ 
ers to have recourse to violence, and encourage them by holding 
out houses and shops of their adversaries as proper objects for 
plunder. A very serious riot took place at Seringapatam since 
it fell into the hands of the English. Thirty families of the 
weavers, belonging to the left hand side, joined themselves to 
the Telugu Banajigaru, and were encouraged by them to use 
all the honorary distinctions claimed by the right hand side. 
This gave great offence to Pancham Banajigaru and the Holeyaru 
Were let loose to plunder nor could they be repressed without 
an exertion of the military force, by which several people were 
killed. In order to preserve the peace of the garrison, and to 
endeavour to bring the two parties to an agreement, it has been 
since thought expedient to prohibit any marriage from being 
celebrated within the Fort.” * 



ful as both parties found their 
pretensions on its authority. The dil 


The word Desai means, of the country. For 
almost every taluk in the North Arcot District, there 
is a headman called Desai Setti, who may be said 
in a manner to correspond to the Justice of the Peace. 
The headmen belongs to the Kavarai or Balija caste, 
their family name being Dhanapala, a common name 
amono- the Kavarais which may be interpreted^ as 
the ‘^Protector of wealth.’ The Dhanapala Desai 


* Buchanan : Journey through Mysore , Canard , and Malabar Vol. I, 
page 1. 
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Setti holds sway over eighteen castes, Kavarai, 
Uppara, Lambadi, Jogi, Idiga, Paraiyan, etc. All 
those that are Yalangai, or right hand caste, fall 
within his jurisdiction. He has an establishment 
of two peons (orderlies), who are castemen, and 
another menial, a sort of bugler, who blows the horn 
whenever the Desai Setti goes on circuit. When 
any deviation in the moral conduct of any man or 
woman occurs in a village under the Desai’s juris¬ 
diction, a report of it is at once sent to the Desai 
Setti, through the Paraiyan of the village, by the 
Desai’s representative in the village. He has his 
local agent in every village within his j urisdiction. On , 
receipt of a report, he starts on a circuit to the village, 
with all the quaint looking paraphernalia attached 
to his office. He moves about from place to place 
in his bullock coach, the inside of which is upholstered ; 
with a soft cushion bed, with a profusion of pillows [ 
on all sides. The Paraiya horn-blower runs in front 
of the carriage blowing the horn (bhanka) which he 5 
carries suspended from his shoulder when it is not } 
in use. On the Desai Setti arriving at the village, , y 
the horn is blown to announce his visit on professional < 
matters. While he camps at a village, the people > 
within the surrounding country within his juris- 
diction usually go to him with any representation j 
they may have to make to him, as the head of their 3 
caste. The Desai generally camps in a tope (grove) a 
adjoining the village. At the sound of the horn, ] 
the castemen on whose account the visit is made, 
assemble at the place of encampment with the Desai’s 
local representative at their head. The personal ] 
comforts of the Desai is first attended to, and he is 1 
liberally supplied with articles of food by the party 
on whose account the visit has been undertaken. 

A large cup-shaped spoon is the ensign of the Desai. 

On the outer surface all round its edge, are carved 
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in relief eighteen figures, each being typical of one 
of the castes of which the Desai is the social head. 
Under each figure is inscribed in Tamil the name of 
the caste which that figure typifies. The figures 
are smeared with red powder and sandal, and deco¬ 
rated with flowers. The menial, taking up the cup, 
rings the bell attached to it to summon the parties. 
As soon as the sound is heard, the castemen amongst 
whom any offence has occurred assemble, each house 
in the village being represented by a member, so as 
to make up a panchayat. The Desai s emblem is 
then placed in front of him in the midst of the pancha¬ 
yat and a regular enquiry held. Supposing a person 
stands charged with adultery, the accused is brought 
before the assembly, and the charge formally investi¬ 
gated with the advice of the panchayat. The Desai 
declares the accused guilty or not guilty, as the 
case may be. In the event of a man being pronounced 
guilty, the panchayat directs to pay the aggrieved 
husband all the expenses he has incurred in connection 
with his marriage. In addition to this, a fine ranging 
from ten to twenty rupees is imposed on the offender 
by the Desai, and is collected at once. A small 
fraction of this fine, never exceeding four annas, is 
paid to every representative who sits in the panchayat, 
the balance going into the Desai’s pocket. If the 
delinquent refuses to pay the fine, a council of the 
same men is held, and he is excommunicated. The 
recalcitrant offender soon realises the horrors of 
excommunication, and in a short time appears before 
the Desai and falls prostrate at his feet, promising 
to obey him. The Desai then accompanies him to 
the village, calls the panchayat again, and in their 
presence removes the interdict. On this occasion, 
the excommunicated person has to pay double 
of the original fine. But disobedience is rare, as 
people are alive to the serious consequence of 
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excommunication. The Desai maintains a regular- 
record of all his inquiries and judgments, and in 
the days of the Nawabs these decisions were, it would 
appear, recognised by the courts of justice. The 
same respect was, it is said, also shown to the Desai’s 
decision by the early courts of John Company.* 


“ Every house belonging to the eighteen castes sends to the 
village representative of the Desai, who is called Pariyatanakaran 
a pagoda (Ks. 3-8-0) in cash, besides rice, dal and other articles 
of food for every marriage that takes place in the village. The 
representative reserves for himself all the perishable articles, 
sending only the cash to the Desai. Thus for every marriage 
within his jurisdiction, the Desai gets one pagoda. Of late in 
the case of those Desais who have purchased their rights as such 
from the old Desais instead of a pagoda, a fee of two annas and 
a half is levied on each marriage. Every death which occurs 
in the village is equally a source of income to the Dksai, who 
receives articles of food and four annas or more according to the 
circumstances of the parties in whose house the death has occured. 
As in the case of marriage, the local representative appropriates 
to himself the articles of food, transmits the money to the Desai. 
The local agent keeps a list of domestic occurrences, and. this list 
is most carefully scrutinized and checked by the Desai during 
his tours, and any amount left unpaid is then collected. When¬ 
ever a marriage takes place in his own house, all the houses 
within his jurisdiction are bound to send him rice, dal and other 
articles, and any money they can afford to pay. Sometimes 
rich people send large sums to the Desai to enable him to purchase 
the clothes, jewels, etc., required for the marriage. When a 
Desai finds his work too heavy to attend to single-handed he 
sells a portion of his jurisdiction for some hundreds or thousands 
of rupees according to its extent to some relation. A regular 
sale-deed is executed and registered.” 

The reason assigned is that the Lingayat Banajigas 
who are at the head of the right hand division, not 
being the original natives of the place are called 
Desawallis or outsiders, and others Pete or Nada- 
wallis. The two factions are:—f 


* A Note from the late Pandit Nateaa Sastri. 
t Mysore Census Report 1891, Part I, pages 308-309. 
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Right Hand Faction. 



1. Banajiga or Trader. 

2. Vakkaliga or Cultivator. 

3. Ganiga or Oilman, who yokes only one bullock to 

the mill. 

4. Rangari or Dyer. 

5. Lada or Mahratta Trader. 

6. Guzaratti or Guzaratti merchant. 

7. Komati or Labourer. 

8. Jaina or Buddhist. 

9. Kuruba or Shepherd. 

10. Kumbara or Potter. 

11. Agasa or Washerman. 

12. Bestha or Fisherman or Palanquin bearer. 


13. Padmasale or a Weaver class. 

14. Nayinda or Barber. 

15. Uppara or Salt-maker. 

16. Chittragar or painter. 

17. Golla or Cow-herd. 

18. Holeyas. 


Left Hand Faction. 


ii 

n 



1. Panchale, Artisan castes. 

2. Bheri, Trading class. 

3. Deviinga or a class of weavers. 

4. Hegganiga or Oilman who yokes two bullocks to 

the mill. 

5. Golla or Dhanapala. 

6. Beda or class of hunters. 

7. Vakkalu, Cultivator. 

8. Palli or Tiglar. 

9. Madiga. 

The Banaiigas and Linga Banajigas are the foremen 
of the right hand faction. They say that all the 
eighteen factions or professions belong to them, and 
that the left-hand factions are separate, lne Lan- 
chalas and Nagaratas, on the other hand, who are at 
the head of the left hand faction, contend that the 
eighteen factions are equally divided between the 
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excommunication. The Desai maintains a regular- 
record of all his inquiries and judgments, and in 
the days of the Nawabs these decisions were, it would 
appear, recognised by the courts of justice. The 
same respect was, it is said, also shown to the Desai’s 
decision by the early courts of John Company.* 


“ Every house belonging to the eighteen castes sends to the 
village representative of the Desai, who is called Pariyatanakaran 
a pagoda (Rs. 3-8-0) in cash, besides rice, dal and other articles 
of food for every marriage that takes place in the village. The 
representative reserves for himself all the perishable articles, 
sending only the cash to the D6sai. Thus for every marriage 
within his jurisdiction, the Desai gets one pagoda. Of late in 
the case of those Desais who have purchased their rights as such 
from the old Desais instead of a pagoda, a fee of two annas and 
a half is levied on each marriage. Every death which occurs 
in the village is equally a source of income to the Dfcsai, who 
receives articles of food and four annas or more according to the 
circumstances of the parties in whose house the death has occured. 
As in the case of marriage, the local representative appropriates 
to himself the articles of food, transmits the money to the Desai. 
The local agent keeps a list of domestic occurrences, and this list 
is most carefully scrutinized and checked by the Desai during 
his tours, and any amount left unpaid is then collected. When¬ 
ever a marriage takes place in his own house, all the houses 
within his jurisdiction are bound to send him rice, dal and other 
articles, and any money they can afford to pay. Sometimes 
rich people send large sums to the Desai to enable him to purchase 
the clothes, jewels, etc., required for the marriage. When a 
D4sai finds his work too heavy to attend to single-handed he 
sells a portion of his jurisdiction for some hundreds or thousands 
of rupees according to its extent to some relation. A regular 
sale-deed is executed and registered.” 


The reason assigned is that the Lingayat Banajigas 
who are at the head of the right hand division, not 
being the original natives of the place are called 
Desawallis or outsiders, and others Pete or Nada- 
wallis. The two factions are:—f 

* A Note from tlio lato Pandit Natesa Sastri. 
t Mysore Census Report 1891, Part I, pages 308-309. 
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Right Hand Faction. 

1. Banajiga or Trader. 

2. Vakkaliga or Cultivator. 

3. Ganiga or Oilman, who yokes only one bullock to 

the mill. 

4. Hangari or Dyer. 

5. Lada or Mahratta Trader. 

6. Guzaratti or Guzaratti merchant. 

7. Komati or Labourer. 

8. Jaina or Buddhist. 

9. Kuruba or Shepherd. 

10. Kumbara or Potter. 

11. Agasa or Washerman. 

12. Bestha or Fisherman or Palanquin bearer. 

13. Padmasale or a Weaver class. 

14. Nayinda or Barber. 

15. Uppara or Salt-maker. 

16. Chittragar or painter. 

17. Golla or Cow-herd. 

18. Holeyas. 


Left Hand Faction. 


1. Panchale, Artisan castes. 

2. Bheri, Trading class. 

3. Devanga or a class of weavers. 

4. Hegganiga or Oilman who yokes two bullocks to 

the mill. 

5. Golla or Dhanapala. 

6. Beda or class of hunters. 

7. Vakkalu, Cultivator. 

8. Palli or Tiglar. 

9. Madiga. 


The Banajigas andLinga Banajigas are the foremen 
of the right hand faction. They say that all the 
eighteen factions or professions belong to them, and 
that the left-hand factions are separate. The 1 an- 
chalas and Nagaratas, on the other hand, who are at 
the head of the left hand faction, contend that the 
eighteen factions are equally divided between the 
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Nayadu section being especially strong in Government 
service. 

Many are pedlars carrying beads, penknives, 
locks, silk threads, toys, rice and spices. Boys beg 
in as apprentices and are warned against lying, 
stealing and cheating. Except some of the women 
who stay at home to cook, both women and children 
go out to sell their merchandise on small hands. 
Many are field labourers. Among them are also 
brick-layers. Many work for daily wages. 

The Vokkaligas and Telugu Banajigas may dine 
with one another. The latter occupy a fairly res¬ 
pectable position socially, and do not admit outsiders 
into their castes. Those who have been outcasted 
may be taken back after payment of a fine and 
purification by burning the tongue. 

They never dine with the Lingayats. They eat the 
flesh of sheep, goats, hogs, fowls and fish. The use 
of liquor is only nominally forbidden. But Dudi 
Banajigas are strict vegetarians and teetotalers. 
They employ Brahmans and Satanis as priests. Dasa 
Banajigas are also vegetarians. 

lelugu Banajigas are of average stature, and are 
either dark or dark-brown or strongly made. The 
males wear a loin cloth, and throw another over 
their shoulders and tie a scarf round their heads. 
A shirt and a long coat are also worn by them. They 
are very sparing in the use of ornaments. The 
women wear the skirt of the robe hanging like a 
petticoat and draw the upper end like a veil over 
the head. 1 heir bodice has a back and short sleeves. 

J hey wear rich gold, gilt, or silver ornaments and 
flowers on holidays. They are clean, sober, hard¬ 
working and honest. 
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CANARESE BANAJIGAS. 


Introduction-Origin and Tradition of the Caste- 

Marriage Customs-Anti-natal Ceremonies-Post¬ 
natal Ceremonies-Religion-Religious Orders- 

Funeral Customs—Social Organization—Conclusion. 


( ^anarese Banajigas, also called Pancham Bana- 
J jigaru, Sivabkaktaru or Lingayats are an im¬ 
portant community in the Mysore State. Their 
numerical strength cannot be known, as they have 
not been separately enumerated at the last census. 
Buchanan says that they do not recognise any dis¬ 
tinction among themselves except that arising from 
dedication to the service of God ; but they do not 
admit of any proselytes from other Hindu castes that 
wear lingam.* They are also divided into a number 
of groups, the names of which seem to have been 
derived from the localities in which they have 
settled, f 


Regarding the tradition of the caste, the following 
account is given in the Baramhal Records:—“ Para- 
bramha or the great God Bramha created the god 
Pralayakala Rudra or the terrific on the day of 
destruction. This god who is the manifestation of 
God Siva created Ckatur Acharyalu or four sages 
namely, Pandita Raju, Ekoramalu Raju, Murula 
Raju and Somaluradhulu; and taught them mantrams 
or prayers and made them his deputies. Once the 
Asuras (giants) and Devatas (Gods) made war on 
each other, and the god Pralayakala Rudra produced 
from his nose a being, whom he named Muchari 

* F. Buchanan : Journey through Mysore , Canara and Malabar , Vol. I, 

165 . 

| Ibid. 
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Eudra, who had five sons with whom the father went 
to the assistance of the Devatas or Gods and enabled 
them to defeat the giants. For his services, the Gods 
conferred on him the following honorary distinc¬ 
tions.— 

1. “A flag with the figure of an alligator portrayed in it.” 

2. “A flag with the figure of a fish portrayed in it.” 

3. “A flag with the figure of a bullock.” 

4. “A flag with the figure of an eagle.” 

5. “A flag with the figure of a bell.” 

6. “A bell.” 

7. “A moduganta or iron for marking cattle.” 

S. “The use of burning lamps and flambeaus, in their 
public processions during the day.” * 

“ Once when the god Pralayakala Eudra and Mochari Eudra 
with his five sons along with other celestial attendants were 
assembled on the Kailasa Parvata or the Mount Kailas, the god 
directed the latter to go to earth and multiply the species. They 
humbly prayed to him and wished to know when they would 
return to his presence. He answered, “ Go and manifest your¬ 
selves on earth in the form of Lingams or Priapus, and if you 
worship me in that form, you will be permitted to approach me.” 
They obeyed him by going to the world below, and from 
thence originated the caste of Balijavaru or Banajigas.” + 

Banajiga boys are married between twelve and 
twenty, and girls between nine and sixteen. The 
castemen are not very particular about the girls’ 
being married before they come of age. Proposals 
of marriage generally come from the boy’s parents. 
When the proposal is accepted, the bridegroom’s 
party, after consulting the Jangam or the Brahman 
astrologer, go to the house of the bride, and fix the 
auspicious day for the marriage. The bride is then 
presented with gold and silver ornaments, a robe and 
bodice. The bridegroom’s party is then treated to 
a feast. Large booths are erected in front of the 
houses of the bride and the bridegroom. The marriage 

* f The Baramahal Records 138, 139. 
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ceremony generally lasts for four days. On the first 
day 9 the bride’s party comes to the bridegroom’s 
house, and rubs him with turmeric paste, and the 
bridegroom’s people do the same for the bride. On 
the second day, the family god or goddess is worship¬ 
ped by the two parties. The roots of the turmeric 
plant are then tied round the wrist of the bridegroom 
and the left wrist of the bride. The family god or 
goddess is brought from the house of priests who are 
either laymen or priests, and represents the heads of 
the Lingayat family. The priest, hanging it by a 
cord from his neck, brings from his own house where 
it is kept, and sets it on a low stool in a square marked 
off with lines of quartz powder. After this, Elepuja, 
leaf worship, and Guggulupuje frankincense worship, 
are performed. The former is performed by persons 
whose family goddess is Parvati, and the latter by 
those whose god is Virabhadra. Leaf worship con¬ 
sists in covering a bamboo screen with green leaves 
of the Basri (ficus speciosa) or the waved leaf oi fig- 
tree by forcing the leaves between the slips of bamboo. 
In the frankincense ceremony, the bottoms of two 
new jars are taken off, and laid as lids on their mouths. 
They are filled with white flour, and eight sandal 
sticks about a span long are planted in the flour in 
the shape of an octagon. Pieces of cloths are tied 
^ fVia arnf the sticks, and spread tightly like 
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a feast, the special dish being godhi hugge (wheat, 
milk and molasses, cooked together). 

Early morning, the bride, accompanied by her people 
and friends, comes in procession to the house of the 
bridegroom. Then the oiled rags already laid 
on the pieces of cocoanut kernel are lighted, and the 
bridegroom, and his mother, each carrying a pot 
or bamboo screen, go in procession to the temple of 
Virabhadra or Parvati. In front of the bride and 
bridegroom go the dancing girls, musicians and 
priests; on each side of them are men and behind 
them women. The procession occasionally halts 
on the way when the dancing girls dance, and the 
musicians sing in honour of Virabhadra. When 
they approach the temple, the parties enter, leaving 
the dancing girls outside. The bridegroom, the bride 
and the mothers walk with the pots or bamboo 
screens on their heads round the chief priest who 
sits on a raised seat in a conspicuous place. After 
finishing the third round, they drop the jars or the 
bamboo screens on the floor and extinguish the 
lights. Then leaving the pots in the temple and 
distributing the leaves among the guests, the bride 
goes to her house and the bridegroom to his own. 
Soon after, the party from the bride’s house comes to 
invite the bridegroom to her house. He goes with 
them, and at the auspicious hour, the bride and the 
bridegroom sit on the marriage booth on a piece of 
white cloth spread on the ground before the priest or 
Ayya who sits on a raised seat. On the floor between 
the bride and the bridegroom and the priest, millet 
is spread, five small earthen pots are set, and a long 
cotton thread is passed several times round the neck 
of the pots. The one end of the thread is given to 
the bridegroom to hold and the other to the officiat¬ 
ing priest. The priest holds in his hands a tray of 
millet or rice which he blesses, giving the bride and 
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bridegroom a sermon on the duties of the married 
state. At the end of the service, the guests draw near 
the priest, and take a little of millet or lice from 
the tray in the priest’s hand. The ends of the bride 
and bridegroom’s garments are tied into a knot and 
a dancing girl throws a lucky necklace round the 
neck of the bride. The priest then says Live 
long in peace and unity,” and blesses them, throwing 
some grains of millet on their heads. Ihe guests 
follow his example and shower millet on them. Ihe 
ceremony is for the time being over, and a dinner is 
soon after served to the assembled guests* 

On the fourth day, the bride is hidden, and the 
bridegroom is made to find her out. After this, they 
are seated on an ox and taken in procession to the 
village temple. After bowing to the deity there, 
they visit the bridegroom’s house. Before they 
enter the house, they are stopped by the bridegroom s 
sister who makes him promise to give Ins daughter m 
marriage to her son though he is by no means bound to 
keep it. A feast is given to the friends and relations.f 

Customs connected with consummation, pregnancy Ceremonies. 
and delivery are thesame as those among the Lmgayats. 

Among the Karnataka Banajigas the family is c~ T h. 
not unclean on the birth of a child, but among the 
Desam community, it is unclean ^ 

Among the former, the moment the child emerg 
from the womb, it is washed with a mixtmre o 
urine dung, ghee and curd. The feet of the gu , 
who is then invited, are washed, and ho y water out 
of the washing is sprinkled over the .mother andl the 
baby, both of” whom ore removed t .an 
On the fifth day, the gum or the ta j P • 
sent for. The father, the mother and the baby 

* t Bombay Gazetteer , Kanaras , Pages 174-175. 
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perform their ablutions, and the former with the 
priest sits down in the centre of the house, and the 
mother with the child sits with the child behind a 
curtain so as to be concealed from the public view. 
The father spreads out a little raw rice on the ground 
on which he places five small brass vessels to represent 
holy rivers, fills them with water under the direction 
of the priest and worships them in the usual was. 
The bn g am for the child is placed near the vessels, 
and the father worships it also. He takes away the 
holy water and sprinkles it over the infant and its 
mother, and then wraps the former in a piece of 
cloth. The casket containing the lingam is tied 
round its neck and brought to the feet of the guru 
who puts this question to the father, namely, “ Will 
thy child become one of the castes of Jangam or 
follow the profession of affick.” He answers it by 
saying that it would follow the latter, on which the 
guru blesses it, and says, “So be it.” Betel leaves 
and arecanuts are distributed among the guests 
assembled. In the Desam sect, the family is unclean 
for nine days and on the tenth day the mother washes 
her body and puts on clean clothes. The floor of 
the house is rubbed over with cow-dung and the walls 
whitewashed. They send for the guru and wash 
his feet, sprinkle the water over the mother; and 
when the baby is three months old, they perform 
the ceremony which the other sects do on the fourth 
day and in the same manner. A voluntary donation 
is then made to the guru. The whole family and the 
relatives are then treated to a feast.* 

It is generally done at the time of purification 
after child-birth. The ear-boring is done whenever 
the parents choose a day when the child’s ears are 
bored. 



The Baralimal Records , Madras Government Press 1907, page 38. 







This takes place within the first year, when the 
parents choose an auspicious day, invite the guru 
and the relatives of the family. The father and the 
mother anoint the child and their heads with gingelly 
oil, bathe after washing with soap, put on clean 
clothes, and take their seats when the child s maternal 
uncle cuts off a lock of hair and leaves the rest to the 
barber. The child is bathed. The guests and the 
relations are regaled with betel leaves and arecanuts 
and perfumes. The usual feast then follows* 

Family life, inheritance and adoption are all the 
same as those prevailing among the Telugu Banajigas. 


Social disputes are settled at meetings of the men 
of the castes under the presidency of the headman 
and his secretary both of whom are the members of 
the caste. The headman has the title of the Gauda; and 

the secretary, is Patnashetti or chief trader of the 
*!»»■» J no _ • nnotn m p.s n.rp, mmislieci 



oy nneanci warnings, in senuuo - r- . ® 

are submitted to the teacher whose decision is final. 
Those who refuse to conform are put out of caste 
either for a time or for ever. The office of the head¬ 
man is hereditary, and the person who enjoys it is 
exempted by Government from house-rent anc one 
half of the custom of his goods. He finds ioi mere an 
coming from a distance, settles disputes among 
clans, and punishes them for misdemeanour, rene 
rally he is supported by the officers of the to\ 
ment, who punish such of the follovyeis as c.o 
give him customary obedience. His ju lcia au 
rity is not arbitrary. All his proceedings aaP > 
and he cannot act contrary to the counc 
consists of all the old and respectable men of the 


caste.* 

* Fr. Buchanan: A Journey through Mysore, Canara and Malabar, 
Higginbotham and Co., Madras, Vol. X, P a £> e • 
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Canarese Banajigas are Lingayats in faith and are 
therefore Saivites. Their chief deities are the god 
Siva and his incarnations. Their chief temples are at 
Trinomale, Conjeeveram, Kalahasti in the Madras 
Presidency and Nanjangud in the Mysore State. 

The tutelary deity of the caste is the God Basa- 
veswaradu or Basavesvara. They attend the annual 
festival in honour of the God Basavesvara every 
year on the fifteenth day of the bright half of the 
month of Kumbham or Masi (February-March) for one 
day. The ceremonies connected with it are the same 
as those observed on similar occasions. In the pro¬ 
cessions they carry a white flag with the figure of a 
bullock in it. They have five gurus all of whom are 
named as follows:—Susila or Silavant, Simhasana- 
muvaru, Nidamamurtivaru, Mulabagalu and Matam- 
varu. 


Banajigas are divided into priests and laymen, and 
were formerly known as Ayyas and Appas respect¬ 
ively. The former are divided into two classes, 
Gurustaladevaru or married, and Viraktavaru or 
unmarried teachers. The latter are monks who are 
generally children of the married clergy, but in 
accordance with a vow or for other reasons, a layman 
may make his son either a monk or priest. The 
laymen are divided into Shilavants or virtuous and 
Banajigas or traders. The Silavants are those who 
observe certain rules of conduct and receive sacrament 
from their guru. They are considered superior to 
the ordinary Banajigas. The priest and Silavants 
interdine and intermarry. But the latter do not take 
the food cooked by Banajigas or give their daughters 
in marriage to them. Both priests and laymen cover 
their wells to prevent sunlight from falling on the water, 
and are also so careful as not to let any one see either 
their food or their drink. The monks are again 
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divided into three classes, namely, Hiramataddayyas 
or priests of the highest order or of a great monastery, 
Pattadayyas or managing priests, and Charanthis or 
wandering priests. The married clergy or Gum- 
sthaladevaru come under three grades, namely, Savir- 
mathadayyas or priests of the thousand temples, 
Nurumathadayyas or priests of a hundred temples, 
and common Ayyas. There are also three lower 
orders, the monies or married priests or the sons 
either of the married clergy or of laymen, who under 
a vow or for some other cause have, as children, been 
devoted to a monastery. The abbot or the head of 
the monastery (Hiremathadayya) always lives in a 
monastery praying for the welfare of the flock, and 
after death they are believed to be free from transmi¬ 
gration. The abbot’s coadj utors are Pattadavarappas, 
or Pattaddayyas who live with the abbot attending the 
monastery, and training novices and boys who are 
sent there for religious education. After dmnei he 
always reads sacred books to the imnates of the 
monastery and to any one else who chooses to attend. 
In some monasteries the headman is Pattadayya. 
Charanthis or Acolytes keep constantly travelling, 
visiting Lingayat settlements where they are enter¬ 
tained 0 by the local community. They are also 
occasionally placed in charge of monasteries. he 
married clergy solemnise marriage and death cere¬ 
monies, and teach Lingayat children to pray. Their 
children pass their time in religious study and in 
attending on Viraktas or unmarried priests, there 
are three lower orders of the married clergy whose 
duties are also hereditary, namely, Ganachars w o 
bathe and dress and call to feasts and funerals, 
Samadhiyavaru or sextons who dig graves and carry 
dead bodies, temple priests or pujans, the mimstrants 
of god. Unmarried priests or the sons either during 
their life choose one of their disciples to succeed them. 
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Except tliis there is no promotion for the lower to the 
higher orders. The higher priests, both married 
and celibates, are considered so sacred that the touch 
of their feet is believed not only to purify everything 
that is unclean but impart sanctity even to an image. 
The touch of the Lingayat priest is also considered 
the highest honour to an image. Instead of Brahma- 
nical offerings of flowers, fruits and frankincense, and 
hymns, it is not uncommon on grand occasions to see 
an Ayya or a Jangam laying his feet on a Siva’s bull 
or Basava and asking him, “ Is it Well ?”* 

Their chief holidays are Sivarathri, in February- 
March, Gauri’s Day in September-October, Ganesa 
Chathurthi in September-October, New Year's Day 
in February-March, Dlpavali in October-November, 
Holi in April-May and the Jatras of the yearly fairs 
in honour of Virabhadra or Basava.* 


With the Lingayats, death is a season of gladness ; 
because they shuffle off the mortal coil to enjoy a 
blissful life in Siva’s abode or Kailasa. When the 
fatal symptoms set in, the priests are called, and the 
dying man is bathed, rubbed with holy ashes, and 
laid on a consecrated ground marked with the line 
of quartz powder. Lingayat priests are treated to 
a feast, and money is distributed among them. It is 
called Vibhuti or ash ceremony. Soon after death, 
the body-dresser or the Ganachari and the grave¬ 
digger or Samadhiyavaru, wash and dress the corpse 
and lean it against a wall in a sitting posture with 
lights burning before it. The officiating priest then 
comes, and while musicians play music, removes the 
silver lingam from the neck of the corpse, ties it to the 
right arm, and purifies the body by placing his feet 
on the thighs and throwing a garland of flowers round 


Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency , Kanara, pages 176-177. 
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its laeck. Meanwhile all the Ayyas or Lingayat 
priests of the locality who have heard of the death 
from the body-dresser flock to the house, and place 
their feet on the chest of the corpse for which they 
are paid about four annas. The body is kept m the 
house for one to four days till the relations have come 
to take a last look. The funeral bier like a canopied 
chair, called a viman or balloon, is made ready, an 
the body is seated on it, after it has been again puri¬ 
fied by having the head touched by the priest s foot. 
Then the people who come in large numbers iow 
flowers on the body. The chair is lifted by the grave 
diggers and the men of the family. Before eni 
walk a band of musicians and close behind the or V 
follow the wife and party of friends accompanies y 
the Ganachars and other priests. At the giave e 
body is stripped off its rich clothes and ornamen s, 
and put into a calico sack the mouth of w ic 
is tied into a knot over the corpse above the lea 
Before the head is laid on the grave, it is set at some 
distance to one side. The priests divide themse \ es 
into two parties one to send the dead man to eav en, 
and the other to ensure his entrance. The formei s an 
close to the body, and tell the other party, w 10 s an 
near the grave: “ This man has done well, and lias 
earned a place in heaven.” The receiving pai y 
answer : “ If this is true, he shall certain y a 
place in heaven.” The body is then earned to the 
side of the grave and placed in it in a sitting P , * 
The officiating priest again sets his feet on the coipse 
head; betel leaves are thrown m, and the gjai e . 
filled, and the funeral party return home with t 
clothes and ornaments of the deceased. , 

When a married man or woman dies, they decorate 
the dead body with rich clothes and ornaments, and 
allow it to remain in the house for at least a day and 
entertain the jangams and relatives with sumptuous 
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meals, after which only the dead will be carried to 
the burial ground where it is allowed to rest in a grave 
dug vertically. 

Trade and agriculture are the chief occupations of 
the Canarese Banajigas. They are honest, thrifty 
and hard-working. Most of them are traders in 
cardamoms, pepper, cloth, oil, rice, betel leaves, 
arecanuts and spices. Some are brokers. 


These Banajigas are pure vegetarians. 


The Banajigas are found in all shades of complexion 
and are mostly dark. The ordinary dress of the 
Banajigas is similar to that of high class Sudras. 
The men wear gold finger rings and gold or silver 
girdles. The dress of the priests is ochre-coloured 
robe hanging from the neck to the ankle with a 
shoulder cloth, a head scarf and wooden sandals. 
Married women wear nose and earrings of gold, 
necklets of gold, small black beads and glass bangles. 
The Banajigas have a high notion of themselves, and 
do not allow the Brahmans to enter the inside of their 
homes, and do not touch the water touched or food 
cooked by the Brahmans. 




BANJARA. 

Introduction—Origin and Tradition of the Banjaras- 
Their Early History—Habitations Internal Structure 
of the Caste—Marriage Prohibitions—Marriage Customs 

and Ceremonies—Puberty—Widow Marriage-Adultery 
and Divorce-Pregnancy and Child-birth-Inheritance 
and Adoption—Social Organisation—Admission of Out¬ 
siders_Magic, Sorcery and Witchcraft Human 

Sacrifice—Religion—Funeral Customs Occupation- 
Social Status—Dietary of the Caste—Appearance, 
Dress and Ornaments—Dances. 

fTlHE Banjaras are a caste of carriers and drivers of 
_L pack-bullocks. They are also called Lambanis 

and Charans. . , , 

The common name, and the one by which the 
members prefer to be called, is Banjara. ey sa\ 
that the term Lambani, applied to them by others, 
is a mistake, and that it denotes an allied division 
of their tribe. They are also by some, called bid ahs, 
but they resent the appellation. Among ^emselves, 
they apply the term Ghor when addressing another 
Baljara Ghor Mati and Ghor Dasi being terms 
whereby a Banjara calls the member of the tribe as 
distinguished from Khor Mati by which they mean 

a Banjara, ***** "" "S 

jara, various meanings are . burners or 

it is another form of the word ara^bmners^ 

inhabitants of woods; while o & r j ce _ carr ier* ; 

the Persian word Bl ^ ar “ e ^ r( f means an arrow, 
while yet others say that tl m t]ie Sanskrit 

isals0 responsiblefor 


* Shakespeare’s Dictionary. 
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the terms Baniya and Banajiga (meaning trader). 
It may with equal plausibility be referred to vana- 
chara (Sanskrit, meaning a wanderer in the jungle), 
on account of the nomadic character of the tribe. 

Lambani, sometimes spelt as Lambadi, is said to 
be another form of the word Laman, or Labhan, a 
sub-division of the main caste Banjaras, the other 
division being Charans, who are alone found in this 
State, and who claim a somewhat higher rank. The 
word Labhan is said by some to be the alternative 
form of Lavan, meaning salt, the Labhans being 
salt-carriers. “ But this explanation,” says Pro¬ 
fessor Grierson,* “goes against several phonetic rules, 
and does not account for the forms of the word like 
Lambani or Lambhani .” 

Of the term Sukali, various meanings, such as men 
of good colour or language, or northern country, are 
suggested, but they appear to be all of doubtful 
accuracy. It is said by some that it means arecanut, 
being the corrupted form of supari. It is also referred 
to as the name of a Lingayat (Sukali Setti) whose 
trade of firewood-selling was very prosperous, and 
was taken by the Banjaras when they came to 
Southern India. From this, they became known as 
men of Sukali Setti’s trade, or Sukalis. 

Various fanciful accounts are given of their origin, 
and it is difficult to find any consistency or signi¬ 
ficance in any of them, but all agree in assigning 
Northern India, probably Marwar, as their original 
home. They claim to be Kshatriyas and to be 
descended from Rajput ancestors. 

They ascribe the origin of the earth to Jambava and 
his two sons Heppumuni and Rudra or Raktamuni, 
in the same way as in the account of the Madiga 



* Linguistic Survey of India . 
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caste.* Out of the seed of the Creator shot into 
space, was born a beautiful damsel, who in turn 
created a boy out of the sweat of her boc y. e 
desired to consort with him, but her offer was re 
jected. A second boy was created fox a sim ^ 
purpose, and he also proved equally obdurate, ii 
attempt succeeded, and the two were the proge 
of the human race. Of their descendants various 
names were given, some of which such as a ‘1 
are evidently borrowed from classical sources. 

Dhaj had a son Kowdhaj, whose son was Karan, 
and his son was Kachchap who had wo so 
and Chada. The descendants of Ohada are . 

settled tribes of towns and villages, wb 1 e mi - i„ i ia a 

ing tribes are descended from the other. . 

five sons : Nathad, whose descendants we 

i t T i i a canonrl a nts were tne 



Joghis who rear pigs and are also wanueimg , 
who is the ancestor of the wandering t0 

styled Bailukammaras ; Mote who las g 
theLabhans; and Mola, who is the ancestor of tne 

Banjaras. c, 10 riva who accord- 

ing to Ramayana, married Tara, his brother s widow 
and mentions Thkla as one 

latter’s son Mola was an attendan thousands 

before leaving the world, assign*3d all 

of Gopi damsels to his Mowers resemng ^ / 
Radha" Mola who had been absent t. th^ ^ 
got angry as none had been res; - , gut his 

rushed upon his master with a lift^^rusted. to 
anger was appeased, and Ka , , • ^ er dime 

bis charge. He was afraid ^ tien t service, 
person, but won her goodwill j P wa nderings, 
She agreed to accompany him m n 


* See Madigas. 
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and both adopted the profession of dancers and 
acrobats. They exhibited their skill before the 
princes of Dhanjighad, Banoghad and Jagatghad, 
and as a reward got three boys, Rathod, Pamhar 
and Chovhan who became the progenitors of the 
clans which still bear their names. These three 
married three Brahman sisters, who, remaining un¬ 
married after they had come of age, had been aban¬ 
doned in the jungle, according to the custom of their 
caste. All the Banjaras are said to be descended 
from them, and the teasing to which the Brahmans 
are subjected at their marriages is said to be the 
revenge enjoined on them for the cruel abandonment 
of those girls by their father. 



History . The banjaras are mentioned as existing in India 

of the m certain old works.* There is no doubt of their 

Banjaras. having come down to Southern India within historical 
times. General Briggs writing in 1813, speaks of 
them as follow's : 

“ The first mention of the Banjaras of the Deccan on histor¬ 
ical record, which I recollect, is to be found in the work written 
by Mohamed Kasim 1 erishta about two hundred years ago at 
the court of Bi japur, entitled “ A History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Mahomedan Faith in the Country of Hind:’ In his account 
of the Mahomedan monarchs of Deccan, he records that in the 
year 1417, a large convoy of Banjara bullocks was seized by Khan 
Khanan, the brother of Feroje Shah Bhamini, when the former 
prince rebelled and made an attempt on the throne of Gulbur^a, 
the Deccan capital. Ferishta calls them the grain merchants, 
who travel about the country from one end of the Deccan to the 
other.” 

They came into South India along with the great 
armies of the Moghul Emperors when they invaded 
the South. The Charans (Banjaras, the descendant 
of Mola) with their herds of pack bullocks helped the 


* Dasakumara Charita. 
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imperial army, fighting in an exhausted country far 
from their base of supplies, by supplying a fearless 
and reliable transport service. When the Banjaras 
came to the South, they were in five groups, Rat hod, 
Pamhar and Chovhan named after the names of 
Rajput clans said to have been adopted by 
Mol a, Yadatya and Tun. Of these, the Rathod 
family was, and is even now, the strongest 
and the most widespread division. The following 
anecdotes are related about the value of their service 
to an army in the field. 

“ The Charans (Banjaras) evidently came to the Deccan with 
Asafjan, sometimes called Asafkhan, the Vazir of Shahjelian 
and in the year 1630 or thereabouts, Bangi and Jhangi Naixs 
had with them one hundred and eighty thousand bullocks and 
Bhagavandas, the Burthia (Vadatya) Naik, only fifty-tao 
thousand. They accompanied Asafjan, carrying his provisions 

during his raid into the Deccan (against Bijapur). 

“ It was the object of Asafjan to keep these bullocks well up 
with his force, and so much were they prized by that 1 azir that 
he was induced to give an order to Bhangi and Jhangi ai y, as 
they put forward excuses regarding the difficulty of obtaining 
grass and water for the cattle. The order engraved on copper 
and in gold letters, runs as follows: 

Rcmjahkapani 

Chapparaghas 

Dinka tin Khun Maaf 
Aur Johan Asaf Janka Ghode 
Wahan Bhangi Jangika hail. 

The meaning of the inscription seems to be : 11 . you 
can find no water elsewhere, you may eve 
from the ranjans (pots) of my Mowers , grasiyou 
may take from the roof of their hula and if jot t comnut 

three murders a day I wiH evea pardon this, pro^d 

that where I find my cavalry, there I can find always 
Bhangi Jangi’s bullocks*. y a datyas, asked 

fo was refused. This naturally 


* Berar Gazetteer , 
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excited the jealousy of this leader, and after the 
campaign was over and the Banjaras remained in 
the Deccan, a feud broke out between the Rathods 
and the Vadatyas. The bards of the Banjaras, 
known as Tamburis (Turis above refered to), sing 
the songs regarding the quarrels of these rival clans, 
which substantially agree with the following story: 
One day when Bangi Naik was returning from the 
Hyderabad Durbar with four followers, he was 
attacked in day light by Bhagavandas, who, with a 
number of followers, killed all the five men. On com¬ 
plaining to the Nizam, the followers of Bangi Naik were 
told to take their revenge, which they shortly did ; 
and headed by Narayan Bangi, son of the deceased, 
they fell unexpectedly on Bhagavandas in such large 
numbers that he and one hundred of his followers 
were killed. The Vadatyas awaited their return, 
and attacking the Rathods killed a number of them, 
and took away their standard. This standard was 
an yearly present from His Highness the Nizam, 
who used to give Bhangi’s descendants eight “ Thans 
of Khadi of sixteen yards of a than.” The only 
relics of this feud found in this State are an occasional 
narration of the deeds of the ancestors of each party 
and an expression of mild contempt for those of the 
rival clan. 

The Banjaras took service not only under the 
Delhi Emperors, but also under the rulers of Satara, 
and subsequently under the Poona Raj and the 
Subhaship of the Nizam, and several of them rose 
to consideration and power. Indeed, it is of interest 
to learn how these people are found spread over 
the country, and how as opportunity offered 
and seemed tempting to the different powers 
greater or lesser as they rose, their own clanship 
even on opposite sides, remained unbroken. On 
the part which the Banjaras played in the Mysore 
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Wars, as purveyers 
as follows:— 


of grain, General Briggs 


wrote 


“ The peace of 1792, signed under the walls of Seringa- 
patam, dispersed the allied armies, and the Banjaras 
returned to their respective ranges north of the river Krishna. 
In the year 1798, however, a similar confederation between His 
Highness the Nizam and the British Government took place, in 
order to reduce the power of the restless and ambitious sovereign 
of Mysore, and the services of Banjaras were again called forth. 
The British Resident advanced 1,50,000 rupees to the Chief at 
Hyderabad, and there were mustered below the Ghauts. 25,000 
bullock loads of grain, which had accompanied the Nizam’s 
forces under the command of Captain (now Colonel) Sir John 
Malcolm. The army under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Harris now advanced into Mysore; but before it reached 
Seringapatam, it experienced considerable distress for want of 
grain, when the General heard that Bhima Naik with a supply 
of 15,000 bullock loads was at the foot of the Ghauts ; but as he 
deemed it dangerous to permit his advance alone, Major-General 
Floyd, with the whole of the British Cavalry was detached to 
give protection to this valuable convoy. The army of the enemy 
under the celebrated Kumrood-Deen Khan hovered daily on the 
flanks, but did not prevent his giving safe conduct to Bhima Naik 
up the Ghauts. At this time the army besieging Seringapatam 
was in the greatest distress, and rice sold at two rupees per each 
seer ; but the exertions of the British troops surmounted a 
obstacles; and the 4th Mav 1799 witnessed the downfall of the 
capital and the death of Ti'pu, whose granaries were so largely 
stored that the average rate of the price of rice was thirty seers 


for a rupee. . . f 

“ As the grains with Bhima Naik did not reach the city tor 
some days after the fall of Seringapatam, if the Lritis icnera 
had adhered to the letter of the compact with the Banjaras they 
must have been ruined, and it is more than likely 
never have joined us again ; but the liberality w ic ? , ^ 

our Government from all the others in the Easttcompromised^the 
matter, and secured the hearty co-operation , - tas 

these useful people in a subsequent war wi of five seers 

whole of the grain was purchased at the average „, lvance( j to 

for a rupee; the Banjaras returned the origin^ - labour 

a™. & YS ?iE *55 

expense and risk The thiet iNams waB nted with 

ifrpCWt «h.k liberality characterised e«r actions in 
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this instance, a very short time afterwards, it was necessary to 
have recourse to some severe measures in another. 

“ Seringapatam had not long fallen, when a partisan named 
Dhondy, collecting a considerable body of the disbanded troops 
of the late Government, refused to acknowledge the authority 
of the conquerors ; and a large force under the command of 
Hon’ble Colonel Wellesly (Marquis Wellington) was sent in 
pursuit of him; while, another detachment under Colonel 
Dalrymple, with the Nizam’s subsidiary force, was sent to 
co-operate. A small horde of Banjaras in the employ of this 
British Government were endeavouring to go over to the enemy, 
when they were intercepted by this latter officer, who by way of 
example to those accompanying him, hanged seven of the princi¬ 
pal Naiks and explained to them that our vengeance was not less 
to be dreaded than our liberality was to be desired.” 

The fpllowing account of the Banjaras derived 
from the Charans or Bhats may be found to be 
interesting:— 

It may be suggested that the Banjaras are derived 
from the Charan or Bhat caste of Rajaputana. 
Mr. Cumberlege, whose Monograph on the caste in 
Berar, is one of the best authorities, states, that of 
the four divisions existing there the Charans are the 
most numerous and by far the most interesting class.* 
In the article on Bhat it has been explained how the 
Charans or bards, owing to their readiness to kill 
themselves rather than give up the property entrusted 
to their care, became the best safe-conduct for the 
passage of goods in Rajputana. The name Charan 
is held generally to mean “ wanderer,” and in their 
capacity of bards, the Charans were accustomed to 
travel from court to court of the different chiefs in 
quest of patronage. They were first protected by 
their sacred character, and afterwards by their 
custom of targa or cliandi, that is, of killing them¬ 
selves when attacked and threatening their assailants 
with the dreaded fate of being haunted by their 


Monograph on the. Ban jar a clan page 8. 
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ghosts. Mr. Bhimbhai Kirparam,* remarks : “After 
Parasurama’s dispersion of the Kshatriyas, the 
Charans accompanied them in their southward flight. 
In those troubled times, the Charans took charge of 
the supplies of the Kshatriya forces, and so fell to 
their present position of cattle-breeders and grain- 
carriers.” Col. Tod says: | “ The Charans and Bhats 
or bards and geneologists are the chief carriers of 
these regions (Marwar) ; their sacred character 
overawes the lawless Rajput chief, and. even the 
savage Koli and Bhil and the plundering Sahrai of 
the desert dread the anathema of these singular races, 
who conduct the caravans through the wildest and 
most desolate regions.” In another passage Colonel 
Tod identifies the Charans and Banjaras J as follows: 
cc Murlah is an excellent township inhabited by a 
community of Charans of the tribe Cucholia (Kacheli), 
who are Banjaris or carriers by profession, though 
poets by birth. The alliance is a curious one, and 
would appear incongruous, were not gain the object 
generally in both cases. It was the sanctity ot their 
office which converted our bardais (bards) into 
Banjaras, for their persons being sacred, the im¬ 
munity extended likewise to their goods and saved 
them from all imposts ; so that in course of time they 
became the free-traders of Rajputana. I was highly 
gratified with the reception I received from the 
community, which collectively advanced to mee - 
me at some distance from the town. The piocession 
was headed by the village elders and all the lair 
Charanis, who, as they approached graceful y Wtl ^ c( 
their scarfs over me until I was made captive by tne 
muses of Murlali. It was a novel and interesting 
scene. The manly persons of the Charans clad in 


* Hindus of Gujerat , page 214 et seq. 
t The Annals of Rajasthan, 1. 602. 

J I bid, ii, 670, 673. 
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the flowing white robe which the high loose-folded 
turbans inclined on one side, from which the Mala 
or the chaplet was gracefully suspended.; and the 
Naiks or leaders, with their massive necklaces of 
gold, with the image of the Pritrisvar (manes) 
depending therefrom, gave the whole an air of opul¬ 
ence and dignity. The females were uni formly 
attired in a skirt of dark brown dress having a 
bodice of light coloured stuff, with gold ornaments 
worked into their fine black hair; and all had the 
favourite churis or rings of Hathidant (elephant’s 
tooth) covering the arm from the wrist to the elbow, 
and even above it.” A little later, refering to the 
same Charan community, Colonel Tod writes : “ The 
tarda or caravan, consisting of four thousand bul¬ 
locks, has been kept up amidst all the evils which 
have beset this land through Mughal and Mahratta 
tyranny. The utility of these caravans as general 
carriers to conflicting armies and as regular tax-paying 
subjects has proved their safeguard, and they were 
too strong to be pillaged by any petty marauder, as 
any one who has seen a Banjara encampment will be 
convinced. They encamp in a square, and their 
grain-bags piled over each other breast-high with 
interstices left for their matchlocks, make no con¬ 
temptible fortification. Even the ruthless Turk, 
Jamshid Khan, set up a protecting tablet in favour 
of the Charan of Murlah, recording their exemption 
from dind contributions, and that there should be 
no increase in duties, with threats to all who should 
injure the community. As usual, the sun and moon 
are appealed to as witnesses of good faith, and 
sculptured on the stone. Even the forest Bhil and 
mountain Mair have set up their signs of immunity 
and protection to the chosen of Hinglaz (tutelary 
deity); and the figures of a cow and its kairi (calf) 
carved in rude relief, speak the agreement that they 
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should not be slain or stolen within the limits of 
Murlah.” 

In the above passage, the community described 
by Colonel Tod were Charans, but he identified them 
with Banjaras, using the name alternatively. He 
mentions their large herds of pack-bullocks, for the 
management of which, the Charans, who were graziers 
as well as bards, would naturally be adapted ; the 
name given to the camp, tanda , is that generally 
used by Banjara. The women wear ivory bangles, 
us the Banjira women.* In commenting on the 
way in which the women threw their scarves 
over him, making him a prisoner. Colonel Tod 
remarks: “ This community had enjoyed for five 
hundred years the privilege of making prisoner any 
Rana of Mewar who might pass through Murlah, and 
keeping him in bondage until he gave them a got or 
entertainment. The patriarch of the village told me 
that I was in jeopardy as the liana’s representative, 
but not knowing how I might have relished the joke 
had it been carried to its conclusion, they let me 
escape.” Mr. Ball notes a similar custom of the 
Banjara women far away in the Bastar State of the 
Central Provinces: f “ To-day I passed throug 
another Banjara hamlet from whence the women 
and girls all hurried out in pursuit, and a brazen¬ 
faced, powerful-looking lass seized the bridle o m} 
horse as he was being led by the sais in the real. 
The sais and chaprasi were both Muhammadans ana 
the forward conduct of these females perplexet em 
not a little, and the former was fast losing his temper 
at being thus assaulted by a woman. 


* This custom does not necessarily “^ate> * Several custM^n 
between the Banjaras and the Charans, &s rtuo^i^ {rom Ra j apu t a na. 

Rajputana; but it indicates a down to the neck, which 

Banjara men also frequently wear the hair lo g, 
is another custom of Rajaputana. 
f Jungle, Life in India t P a g e 517. 
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Mackenzie in his account of the Banjara caste, 
remarks : * “ It is certain that the Charans, whoever 
they are, first rose to the demand which the great 
armies of Northern India, contending in exhausted 
countries far from their bases of supplies, created, 
namely, the want of a fearless and reliable transport 
service. The start which the Charans then acquired 
they retain among Banjaras to this day, though in 
very much diminished splendour and position. As 
they themselves relate, they were originally five 
brethren, Rathor, Turi, Panwar, Chauhan and Jadon. 
But fortune particularly smiled on Bhika Rathor, as 
his four sons, Mersi, Multasi, Dheda and Khamdar, 
great names among the Charans, rose immediately to 
eminence as commissariat transporters in the North. 
And not only under the Delhi Emperors, but under 
the Satara, subsequently the Poona Raj, and the 
Subhaship of the Nizam, did several of their descen¬ 
dants rise to consideration and power.” It thus 
seems a reasonable hypothesis that the nucleus of 
the Banjara caste was constituted by the Charans or 
the bards of Rajputana. Mr. Bhimbhai Kirparam f also 
identifies the Charans and Banjaras but I have not 
been able to find the exact passage. The following 
notice by Colonel Tod is of interest in this 
connection. J 

“ The vast consumption that attends a Mahratta army 
necessarily superinduces the idea of great supplies; yet, not¬ 
withstanding this, the native powers never concern themselves 
about providing for their forces, and have no idea of a grain 
and victualling department, which forms so great an object in a 
European campaign. The Banias or grain-sellers in an Indian 
army have always their servants ahead of the troops on the line 
of march, to purchase in the circumjacent country whatever 
necessities are to be disposed of. Articles of consumption are 
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* Berar Census Report (1881), page 152. 

"\ Bombay Gazetteer , Hindus of Gujerat . 

X Letter on the Mahrattus (1798), page 67, India Office Tracts. 
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^ver wanting in a native camp, though they are generally 
twenty-five per cent dearer than in the town bazaars ; but inde¬ 
pendent of this mode of supply, the Vanjaris, or the itinerant 
grain-merchants furnished large quantities, which they bring on 
bullocks from an immense distance. These are a peculiar 
race, and appear a marked and discriminated people from 
any other I have seen in this country. Formerly they were 
considered so sacred that thay passed in safety in the midst of 
contending armies ; of late, however, that reverence for their 
character is much abated and they have been frequently plun¬ 
dered particularly by Tipu.” 

The reference to the sacred character attaching to 
the Banjaras a century ago appears to be strong 
evidence in favour of their derivation from the 
Charans. For, it could scarcely have been obtained 
bv any body of commissariat agents coming into 
India with the Muhammadans. The fact that the 
example of disregarding it was set by a Muhammadan 
prince points to the same conclusion. 

Mr. Irvine notices the Banjaras with the 
Mughal armies in similar terms :* “ It is by these 
people that the Indian armies in the field are fed, and 
they are never injured by either army. The grain is 
taken from them, but invariably paid for. They 
encamp for safety every evening in a regular square 
formed of the bags of grain, of which they construct 
a breast-work. They and their families are in the 
centre, and the oxen are made fast outside. Guards 
with match-locks and spears are placed at the corners, 
a &d their dogs do duty as advanced posts. I have 
Se en them with droves of 5,000 bullocks. They do 
*°t move about two miles an hour, as their cattle 
are allowed to graze as they proceed on the 
^arch.” 

“ One may suppose that the Charans having acted 
as carriers for the Rajput chiefs and courts, both in 
fbne of peace and in their continual internicine feuds, 


* Army of Indian Mughals, page 192. 
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were pressed into service when the Mughal armies 
entered Raj put ana and passed through it to Gujerat 
and the Deccan. In adopting the profession of 
transport agents for the imperial troops, they may 
have been amalgamated into a fresh caste with other 
Hindus and Muhammadans doing the same work, 
just as the camp language formed by the superposition 
of a Persian vocabulary on to a grammatical basis of 
Hindi became Urdu or Hindustani. The readiness 
of the Charans to commit suicide rather than give 
up the property committed to their charge was not 
however copied by the Banjaras, and so far as I am 
aware there is no record of men of this caste taking 
their lives, though they had little scruple with those 
of others.” 


The Banjaras are a nomadic tribe, and have now 
settled down to agriculture. They always settle in 
quarters outside villages, and own lands on their 
own account. Even after a hundred jears, they 
have been preserving their exclusiveness to a wonder¬ 
ful decree. Their migratory instinct is still strong 
withinthem. Hardly ever do they build substantial 
houses in any locality, and even after a long residence 
they abandon it to shift to another place in the belief 
that their gods no longer like their locality. I had 
the opportunity of visiting one of their hamlets, 
called Malagoppa, not far away from the Shimoga 
travellers’ bungalow. It consists of about fifty houses, 
situated in a jungle by the road-side. Each house 
is a hall thirty to forty feet in length and fifteen to 
twenty feet in breadth, and thatched with a kind of 
wild grass called Badehullu in Canarese. Plaited 
bamboo work serves the purpose of walls all round. 
It is invariably dark, as there are no openings other 
than the doors at the front and rear, which are not 
always kept open. There is no chimney nor any 
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opening for the smoke to escape; so everything 
becomes grime and covered with soot. This, however, 
serves a useful purpose, namely, neither mosquitoes 
nor sandflies will annoy in such an atmosphere. At 
one side is the fire-place on the floor, round which 
are arranged their domestic utensils, mostly earthen 
pots and a few copper or brass vessels. At the other 
end are secured their cows and bullocks, each tied 
to the pole fixed to the ground at short intervals. 
The space in the middle is used for dining and 
sleeping during night. There is also a ceiling at one 
end, which consists of several cross-beams, from 
which are suspended several baskets of different 
kinds and sizes to suit all the members of the family. 
Behind each house, is a small vegetable garden, 
where they grow the seasonal vegetables. The 
pumpkin creepers are allowed to flourish on the 
thatch, which protects it as well. The granary is 
uiostly in front of the house. They have also two 
small temples of their own, containing their tribal 
gods Samaraya and Durga. Each family has even 
Uow a fairly good number of cows and bullocks. 
Their women besides attending to domestic work, 
gather fuel, while the men are partly pastoral and 
partly agricultural. t , 

It is said that they are not allowed to live in tiled 
bouses, and yet some of them are very spacious anc 
bave separate cooking, sitting and sleeping accommo¬ 
dation, besides rooms for storing grains. They have 
also a large herd of cattle and a separate p ace 
to tether them. Their settlement is known as the 
tutula, which is selected generally on a high groun , 
Jtear and outside the village. The reason assignee 
by them is that their houses should not be defiled by 
domestic fowls which they do not rear, though they 
bave no aversion to eating them. Being extremely 
Mannish, they naturally congregate into special 
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quarters of their own choice. Considerations of 
health, conveniences of grazing, housing their cattle 
and immunity from epidemics, are also other factors 
in their choice of residence. When once the 
locality becomes unhealthy, they leave it with the 
least possible delay. Thus their supposed pro¬ 
hibitions against living in substantial houses still 
betray their predatory habits of living. They have 
very few articles of furniture and domestic utensils, 
which are quite in harmony with their mode of living. 
Beyond a few coarse grass or date mats and some 
earthen vessels, they have nothing else. A few 
copper and brass vessels are recent additions. The 
daily routine of women consists in attending to the 
domestic duties, rearing children and in helping 
their husbands in their occupations. 

The Banjaras are said to come under three main 
divisions namely, Mathurias, Labhans and Charans. 
Mathurias derive their name from Muttra, and 
Labhan are said to be salt-carriers claiming their 
descent from Gaud Brahmans, and wearing the 
sacred thread. The Banjaras found here, however, 
belong only to the third division, namely Charans 
or Charanyas. They are so called on account of their 
wandering habits. These are divided into Banjaras 
proper, containing Rathod,* Pamhar, Chovhan, 
and Yadatya sub-divisions, Tamburi or Turi also 
called Dhadi, who are Mussalmans in religion; 
Sonar or smiths, who prepare jewels worn by Banjara 
women ; Navi (Hajam) or barber ; and Dhalia who 
correspond to the Madigas and are employed to beat 
the drum during marriages. 

They profess indeed to have within the community, 
representatives of all the castes found in the towns ; 

* Rathod is also known as Bhukya, and Pamhar, Chowhan and 
Vadatya are together styled as Jat. 
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and it is possible that, on account of their exclusive 
habits, they may have representatives of all the castes 
found in towns, and it is possible that on account of 
their similar habits, they may have the represen¬ 
tatives of all the professions among them, though only 
a few divisions are recognised as separate in this State. 

Of the origin of Vadatya sub-division, the following 
account given by General Briggs is practically the 
same as that supplied by information given by a man 
of the rival clan, Rathod. 

“ The Banjaras, however, give to the Burteeahs 
(Vadatyas) of the Deccan but half a goat or female ; 
and they account for this fact as follows :— 

In the course of the travels of the Povurs (Pamhars), they 
°ne day discovered a male infant lying under a bur tree so far 
situated from any habitation as to lead them to conclude that 
it was left there to perish ; but a charitable female of the horde 
took it up, adopted and reared it; and from the circumstance 
pf its being found under a bur tree it was called Burteeah. From 
}ts having been brought up among the Povurs, the fondling 
unbibed all their customs and habits and learned their language. 
Atjthe age of puberty he became enamoured of a beautiful Povuray; 
but as the Banjaras do not intermarry in their own tribe, the 
girl refused to listen to his vows, as it was impossible that they 
could be married. Mutual daily intercourse served but to 
increase their affection, and the progress of the passion of Love 
surmounted the difficulties presented by the cooler dictates of 
reason. At length the time arrived when the secret of their 
connection would soon have been apparent; and they both con¬ 
sented for each others’ sake to abandon their little world (the 
■^anjara camp) and incur the severe but necessary evil of excom¬ 
munication. They one night left their tents and fled ; on the 
Uiorrow, the news of their elopement was noised abroad; they 
^ere pursued and taken. A panchayat (council of five persons) 
^ T as held, and the decision expelled the Povuray from her tribe. 
They consented at last, indeed, to acknowledge the pair as the 
bead of an outcaste tribe, to be denominated after the fondling, 
•^urteeah ; but they are on this account only allowed to claim 
■^anjara origin from the mother’s side.” 

The account which the Vadatyas themselves give 
of their origin is that they are the progeny of a 
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Brahman from a Banjara woman of the Jarabla 
division of the Pamhar clan. 


“ The Vadatyas remained quite undistinguished and were 
content to follow and eat of the crumbs that fell from their Rathod 
cousin's table. During the chieftainship of Sarang, however, 
the Jadhoos (another name of the Vadatyas) brought to the front 
one Bhagavandas, who quarrelling with the great Bhangi, made 
a name for himself under the title of Burthi Naik, in the Teligana 
country, where his followers have flourished and grown, and 
where to this day, his children rule in his stead.”* 


Tamburis are also known as Turis, Dhadis and 
Bliat Banjaras. They are Mussalmans in faith, and 
follow that religion in all their ceremonials. But 
in other matters, they are like other Banjaras, and 
live in the same lardas. They dine in the houses 
of the other Banjaras, but the latter do not return 
the compliment. They are the beggars of the caste, 
and correspond to the Bhats. They sing the family 
history of the Banjaras. They follow all the customs 
of the Banjaras, such as the younger brother marrying 
the widow of his elder brother. They go round 
begging to all the Banjara Thandas, playing upon 
their musical instruments ( tamburi ). The presence 
of a Tamburi is considered necessary on all important 
festive gatherings, when he is paid a fee of two 
rupees. 

These divisions are again split up into a number 
of exogamous divisions. A list of these is given 
below. 

The whole caste of Banjaras is divided into four 
exogamous groups, each of which is again split up 
into a number of allied divisions. The following 
represents the internal structure 

(A) Bhukya. (B) Pamhar. (C) Chowhan. (D) Vada- 
tya. 


* Major Mackenzie. 
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(A) Bhukya also styled Rathod, contains seven 
main divisions, namely 

1. Dungavat. 5. Khetavat. 

2. Khimavat. 6. Kharamtot. 

3. Rama vat. 6. Nenavat. 

4. Dhegavat. 

These are again split up into two groups named 
after Jangi (Kkola) and Bhangi, their original leaders, 
the group of Jangi contain fourteen gots or divisions, 
and that of Bhangi thirteen. 

Jangi’s divisions (Khola):— 

1. Khatarot. 

2. Ratla. 

3. Madrecha. 

4. Ramanya. 

5. Vedyot. 

6. Jalapot. 

7. Darvan. 

Bhangi’s divisions 

1. Raj a vat. 

2. Kumbhavat. 

3. Merajot. 

4. Dhegavat. 

5. Khimavat. 

6. Dungavat. 

7. Ramavat. 

(B) Pamhar contains twelve sub-divisions. The 
whole group is sometimes known by the name of 
Jarabla:— 


8. Sudharat. 

9. Phadan. 

10. Meplat. 

11. Dalpan. 

12. Jatarot. 

13. Khatarot. 

14. (not known). 

8. Khetavat. 

9. Khodavat. 

10. Kharamtot. 

11. Nenavat. 

12. Meghavat. 

13. Pita vat. 


Jarabla. 

7. Lokavat. 

Vishalavat. 

8. Gorarno. 

A’mgot. 

9. Aivat. 

Wankhodot. 

10. Chaivat. 

Vindravat. 

11. Bani. 

Lunsavat. 

12. Tarabani. 


(C) Chovhan, also styled Moodh, contains six sub¬ 
divisions :— 


1. Moodh. 

2. Sabhavat. 

3. Kheloot. 


4. Khorra. 

5. Paltya. 

6. Lavadya. 
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(D) Vadatya contains thirteen sub-divisions 


1. Badavat. 

2. Boda. 

3. Ghogalot. 

4. Daravat. 

5. Ajamera. 

6. Ter a. 

7. Meravat. 


8. Malot. 

9. Lakavat. 

10. Lunavat. 

11. Barot. 

12. Hala. 

13. Kunasi. 


Tamburis have the following six exogamous divi¬ 
sions :— 


1. Ratnavat. 

2. Bhat. 

3. Seravat. 


4. Dhavat. 

5. Bajijut. 

6. Rudhavat. 


Inter-caste marriages must be confined within the 
sub-caste, e.g., a Banjara may not take a girl from 
a Tamburi’s and vice versa. The Banjaras, as already 
noticed, are split up into four groups, namely Rathod, 
Pamhar, Chovhan and Vadatya, in some places also 
Khamdot. Each of these groups is exogamous, and 
contains a number of sub-sects. The members of 
each group, to whichever of its sub-divisions they 
may belong, are regarded as brothers and sisters, 
and are not eligible for marriage with one another. 
Marriage of a man with his sister’s or maternal uncle’s 
or paternal aunt’s daughter, was not formerly 
allowed. But this rule of exclusion is gradually 
losing its vigour, and such marriages are becoming 
fairly common. A Banjara may not marry the 
daughter of a paternal uncle or maternal aunt, such 
connections being considered as incest. Two sisters 
may be married by one man, but not simultaneously, 
and two brothers may marry two sisters. The rule of 
exclusion not covered by the rule of exogamy, which 
prohibits marriage between a man and a woman, who 
stand towards each other analogously as brother and 
sister and parent and child, etc., is also observed 
by them. Exchange of daughters is allowed, but 
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the practice does not find much favour, and where 
it does take place, it is said that there should be an 
interval of at least six months between families 
living in the same tract, as they are averse to contract 
such relationship with persons whose antecedents 
are not known to them. 

Polygamy is allowed, and as wives not only work, 
but also earn for the family, a Banjara is not averse 
to taking an additional wife if he can afford it. The 
husband need not always be older than the wife, 
and it is said that when he is a minor, she may live 
with another man, and join her husband when he 
becomes old enough to need her. 

Marriage is always adult, and very seldom, and never, 
is an infant girl married. If, in any case a girl is 
married before puberty, she is sent to her husband’s 
house as soon as the ceremonies are over, but regular 
intercourse begins only after the girl comes of age. 
Marriages are not compulsory for either sex, but the 
cases in which a woman has grown to be an old maid 
are extremely rare. 

On an auspicious day fixed by a Brahman astro¬ 
loger, the boy’s father and the Naik of his tarda, 
along with four other castemen, repair to the girl’s 
house, noting whether the omens observed on the way 
have been good. The boy’s father carries with him 
a hookah, and a large pouch filled with betel leaves 
and arecanut. The subject is broached in the usual 
circumlocutory fashion by the bridegroom’s party, 
and if the proposal is acceptable to the party, a day 
is fixed for the formal betrothal. If, after this, 
either party withdraws without proper reason, he 
will be liable to pay a fine fixed by the panchayat. 

The formal betrothal ceremony is styled “ Goli 
Khane Jane,” that is, going to eat jaggery. The 
bridegroom goes to the girl’s house with the male 
members of his family. They meet a large party of 
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the girl’s tanda and others of the neighbourhood 
already assembled either in front of the girl’s 
house or before their temple. The boy’s father 
deposits a part of the bride price before the assembly, 
and the girl’s father takes it. The boy then passes 
the hookah to all members of the assembly and then 
distributes jaggery, liquor and pan supari, of which 
a sufficient quantity is procured. The father has 
to spend ten rupees on jaggery, then five rupees on 
liquor and five or six rupees on pan supmi. Women 
do not join the party, but remain inside watching 
the new bridegroom and amusing themselves by 
cracking jokes at the expense of the bride. The 
girl’s father gives a general dinner at night. Next 
day the boy and his party return. 

The boy has next to proceed to his intended father- 
in-law’s house to pass his period of probation. A tent 
is erected on two poles, ornamented on the top with 
inverted brass vessels; in each of these vessels a 
rupee is concealed which becomes the perquisite of 
the Naik. The young man bathes, and dresses 
himself in clothes peculiar to the caste, namely, 
a pair of red trousers, a long red turban measuring 
60 cubits, and a pan supari pouch. While entering 
the tent he has to pass under a new cloth, held up in 
the doorway of the house. As he passes the door, two 
unmarried girls throw rice on his head, singing songs. 

Within the tent he takes his seat on a kambli, 
before an assembly consisting of guests of his and 
neighbouring tandas. On the four corners of his 
seat four quarter anna pieces are placed with betel 
leaves and nuts, and a dish with rice. Two married 
women smear the boy with turmeric paste and throw 
rice on him. He has now become a Madavaniga or 
Vetudu (a bridegroom). He stands up and remains 
in that posture with folded hands. A boy and a girl, 
both unmarried, stand on either side of him, the 
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boy to the left and the girl to the right. At the 
bidding of the head of the caste, they take handfuls 
of rice from the dish, throw it on the bridegroom’s 
head and retire. Then a second pair (a boy and a 
girl) repeat the procedure. The bridegroom then 
steps out of his seat and bows before the members 
of the assembly, repeating the formula of Ram Ram. 
The guests then arrange themselves for dinner, after 
which the bridegroom distributes pan supari to 
them. Five quarter anna pieces are given to the 
Naik on behalf of the guru of the caste. The bride¬ 
groom, with a cocoanut in his hands, craves per¬ 
mission of the assembly to set out to the bride’s 
house. He is then presented with some money, 
ranging from a four-anna to a few rupees, and per¬ 
mitted to proceed on his quest. Then all his people 
catch hold of his shoulder and weep bitterly. It is said 
that he may not return to his tanda till he marries 
and brings the girl with him.* On arrival at the 
girl’s tanda , he has to obtain the permission of the 
Naik to enter it. Then a party from his father- 
in-law’s house meets him and conducts him to the girl’s 
house, when he has to pay an entrance fee of two 
rupees. As he enters the house, all the women 
surround him and make a show of weeping and 
lamentation on account of the arrival of the stranger 
who is to carry away one of their daughters. A feast 
is observed to which all the women of the tanda are 
invited. The son-in-law is seated before an audience 
chiefly composed of women. He then pays down 
the balance of the iera amount. Either on the next, 
or some subsequent day, the boy and the girl are 
smeared with turmeric paste separately. Then the 

* If, however, the marriage is for any good reason put off for 
a long time, he returns to his Thanda, but is not permitted to enter the 
inner portion of his house. He is served with his meals outside in the cattle 
shed. 
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boy is seated on a gunny clotb, and rubbed with 
turmeric. 

After tbis, the affianced persons may not see each, 
other, and they generally remain within the house. 
Even if they should go out, they are not allowed to 
roam in the jungle or cross any brook. The bride¬ 
groom may not leave the tancla without the per¬ 
mission of the bride’s parents, and when he is allowed 
to go out, one of the brothers of the bride is made to 
accompany him. 

The period of probation lasts a longer or shorter 
time according to the ability of the girl’s father to 
maintain the intended bridegroom in a comfortable 
state. It is a pleasure time especially to women, 
who, on that account, prolong it for months. It also 
entails additional expenditure on both parties, for 
the caste gurus, Tamburis and other dependants 
take advantage of the occasion to visit them and 
extract presents. It is the recognised custom that 
the bridegroom should pay double of what the bride’s 
father gives. During this time, the bride’s mother 
is busy with sewing the clothes intended not only for 
the bridal pair but also some additional garments for 
presentation by the girl to her mother-in-law and 
sisters-in-law. 

The probation ends with the ceremony called Ghota 
Kado, at which a sweet drink of jaggery water is 
served to all the guests. Early in the morning, the 
bridegroom after a bath sits on a plank and places 
the bracelets of ivory or horn together with a sum of 
fifteen rupees in a plate. The girl’s brother rubs 
him with turmeric paste. The presents are taken by 
the bride’s party, one rupee being given to the head 
of the tanda, and another rupee returned to the 
bridegroom. The bridegroom vacates the seat, 
and the bride is seated there, and rubbed over in her 
turn with turmeric paste. This is styled Halad. 
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A day is then fixed for the Dhare by a Brahman 
astrologer, and the parents and the other relations 
of the boy are sent for. 

In the evening of the Dhare day, some men fetch 
from a potter’s house a number of pots, which should 
be twenty, twenty-eight or thirty-six, the number 
varying according to the number of families in the 
tanda, as after the marriage, each family should 
be presented with a pot. In the open yard, in front 
of the house, four holes are dug at the corners of a 
square in each of which are put betel leaves and nuts 
and a quarter anna piece. On each of these holes, 
the earthen vessels are arranged in piles of five, seven 
or nine, and covered with EJcJca leaves. Within the 
square, two rice pounding pestles are driven into 
the ground, about twelve feet apart. To these, 
which form the milk-posts, bunches of mango leaves 
and hxnhxnas made of yellow thread are tied. Then 
the men retire, their services being no longer required. 

The bride and the bridegroom sit apart, inside 
the house arrayed in their bridal clothes. The bride¬ 
groom is surrounded by boys, and keeps distributing 
pan supari to all that may come. The girl is dressed, 
not in the usual style of a Banjara woman, but 
wears a sari and a jacket like the women of other 
castes. She is surrounded by a number of women, 
who keep singing plaintive songs about the impend¬ 
ing loss of the girl to her family. The girl is so 
affected that she keeps crying almost the whole time. 

Then at about midnight, the boy and the girl 
are led by married women into the yard and made 
to stand together. To avert the evil eye, two 
married women wave round them a basin containing 
some Bengal gram, a cocoanut, and a small coin, 
and two handfuls of salt, and throw them away. 
Then the pair walk together a small distance towards 
the south, where some cow-dung has been kept. 
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They touch it with their toes, the bride with the left 
toes and the bridegroom with the right. Then with 
an axe which the bridegroom carries with him, he 
cuts the cow-dung into seven bits. The bride also 
repeats the same procedure. This they call Akkoldido 
Kayo. From there they return to their seats, and 
are made to sit on a gunny sheet. A party of young 
unmarried girls grind together the dried grains of 
ragi (Eleusine comcana), Navane ( Pcmicum, italicum ), 
paddy, black-gram and Goranti ( barleria ) leaves, 
during which time the following is sung:— 


Mugadala mugudala e ladi. 

Vadadala Vadadala e ladi. 

Ekaja peroye ladi, 

VaUo peroye ladi. 

Tara bayi. bhaiayi dalage jum, 

Tayi dalalaye ladi. 

Tara kaki kaka dalage jum, 

Tayi dalalaye ladi. 

Tara yadi bcipu dalage jum, 

Toyi dalalaye ladi. 

“ Women, (turn the grindstone containing) black gram, 
Women, (turn the grindstone containing) green gram, 
Women, turn (the stone) once, 

Women, turn (it) the opposite way, 

How your brother and sister-in-law (turned it), you also 
turn it that way. 

How your aunt and uncle (turned it) you also turn it that 
way. 

How your mother and father (turned it), you also turn it 
that way.” 


With the paste made of this flour, a mark like Sva- 
stika is made on the back, of the coat worn by the 
bridegroom, and on the bride’s cloth. Then the 
flour is rubbed over their bodies. This is said to 
bring on pollution to the pair, which is shaken off 
only the next day.* 

* It is said that women in early stages of pregnancy are not allowed 
to witness this ceremony, for fear of having a miscarriage. 
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The couple are then seated together and bathed in 
cold water. When they stand ready to bathe, the 
young women reprimand the bridegroom thus :— 
Tara yaclini Jca nai far one ? 

Beta veganiya ! Atte Jcasane aye ? 

Tari JcaJcani Jca nai parone ? 

Beta Veganiya ! Atte Jcasane aye ? 

Tari uhclia gadari, venganiya ! 

NicJia gadari tari nariJci. 

Beta veganiya ! Atte Jcaseni aye ? 

‘ Why did you not marry your mother ? 

You shameless, obstinate fellow ! Why did you come here? 
Why did you not marry your aunt? 

You shameless, obstinate fellow ! Why did you come here? 
You belong to the up country; 

Your wife belongs to the low country. 
i ou shameless, obstinate fellow ! Why did you come here? 

The young women gathered there throw the loose 
end of the bride’s garment round the bridegroom’s 
neck and attempt to pull him down, and when they 
succeed in throwing him flat on the ground, they 
are in ecstasies over his discomfiture and sing the 
following song about their feat 

Lalaje chade Jehad o 
Ta hete pado, Lalaji , 

Jogulu pere turn Jcanchali pero 
Tuna Jcaya Jcidaraxye , Lalaji ? 

Tumana pere turn petia pera, 

Tumna Jcaya, Jcidaraye Lalaji ? 

Pagadi hande turn lavani hando , 

Tuno Jcaya Jcidaraye , Lalaji? 

” Lalaji, tie up your clothes tight and stand, 

Lalaji, you may fall down. 

What has happened to you, Lalaji ? 

(when the bridegroom falls) 

You had put on a coat (man’s garment), now (that you have 
fallen down) you may wear a Kanchali (woman’s bodice) 
What has happened to you, Lalaji ? 

You had worn short trousers, now you may wear a petia 
(Langa) 

What has happened to you, Lalaji ? 

11 
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You Lad worn a turban, now you may wear a lavani (por¬ 
tion of a veil covering a woman's head). 

What has happened to you Lalaji ? 


One of his sisters-in-law offers mock consolation, and 
the mother-in-law washes the feet of the couple with 
water, of which she catches and drinks off a few 
drops. 

The couple put on fresh clothes, the bride tying 
the sari still in the ordinary Hindu fashion, and are 
conducted to two seats within a square marked by 
four brass vessels at the corners. Cotton threads 
smeared over with the turmeric paste is first passed 
round these vessels seven times, and then cut into 
two parts, which are tied as kanlanams to the wrists 
of the couple. The hmkana thread has seven knots, 
and a cowry, an iron ring and a wild berry are strung 
on it. 

The next ceremony is known as Dhare or Vyaha. 
The couple are made to stand facing each other, and 
the Brahman purrJiit, who has no function to fulfil 
till then, and who was, perhaps, sleeping com¬ 
fortably in a corner of the house, is roused from his 
sleep and brought out. A rupee is placed in the 
right hand palm of the bride, and the bridegroom 
places his right hand on it and holds the hand tight. 
The ends of their garments are knotted together. 
The purohit then chants some mantrams by way of 
invoking the blessings of gods on the pair, and 
repeats Savadhana (may the couple prosper), while 
the women sing wedding songs. The couple are then 
taken to the milk-posts, the girl, who shows con¬ 
siderable resistance being forcibly led by an elderly 
woman. They thus go round the first post three 
times, the girl weeping and howling all the time. 
In the same manner they pass round the second post 
three times, after which the elderly woman retires. 
The husband has to pass once again round the post 
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with the bride. Her resistance is now redoubled, 
and he has almost to drag her by force. The following 
songs are sung during this period : — 

Tero mero lioye ladi, 

Ekat peropharle ladi, 

Tina pera lioye ladi, 

Tuyi hamari lad, 

Poncha per a hoys ladi , 

. Chlio per a hoye ladi , 

Sat jmra hoye ladi, 
i Sat perami hoye tumari, 

Sat pera par liya. 

<e Girl, you have become mine, 

Girl, one round is over, 

Girl, three rounds are over. 

Girl, you are mine, 

Girl, fifth round is over, 

Girl, sixth round is over, 

Girl, seven rounds are over. After the seventh round I am 
yours.” 

The following is sung by young girls mocking the 
bride for her protestations against marriage :— 

Chad choriya vadayi maratiti, Icolia Jchav heir, 

Chori vetiti, dantiya masiya legtxdatiti, 

Chal choriya, hate ghoomto Icadachiti 
Ah dar Jc yku ? 

Choriya vetiti , vadaye maratiti 
Pera pliar heti . 

“ Go girl, you were bragging (that you would not marry), 
daughter eat kolia. 

You were a girl, and were using black to your teeth, 

Go, girl you have covered your face with a veil. 

You have gone round the milk-post.” 

It is this which constitutes the binding and essential 
part of the ceremony. After this the bride and the 
bridegroom have to take the common meal (Kolea) 
twice, that is, once before each milk-post. Then 
the couple, along with an elderly woman, sit before 
a plate, in which is placed a mixture of rice, flour, 
jaggery and ghee, .and are completely hidden in the 
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folds of a cloth thrown over them. The woman 
hands o ver a ball of the mixture to each party in turn, 
who puts it into the other’s mouth. The woman 
comes out leaving the couple within the screen, and 
the remaining meal is consumed by them. All this 
while, some of the young women are singing songs, 
mocking the girl for her protestations against marriage 
and her pretended resistance, describing how com¬ 
pletely she has yielded and exhort her to be an 
obedient wife, eating the common meal without 
trouble. 

Whilst the couple are engaged in this rite, a Brah¬ 
man purohit performs Homa in another place. Dry 
twigs of the Asvaththa and ghee are thrown into the 
fire in a hole on the ground, and with each twig 
the Brahman mutters the formula of Savadhana, 
coupling it first with the names of the newly married 
couple, and then with the other married members 
of the tanda. The women of the tanda, both 
young and old, flock round and tease him, with all 
sorts of pranks. The Brahman sometimes takes 
it coolly, but often retaliates. All this is said to be 
done in revenge for a Brahman having abandoned in 
a jungle his three daughters who afterwards became 
the. progenitor of this tribe. As a reward for his 
patient suffering, the purohit is given a fee of two 
rupees. A Brahman’s presence is considered essential 
at a marriage, but where it is impossible to procure 
one, an elderly man of the tanda belonging to the 
Vadatya clan* performs the Homa, repeating the 
word Savadhana on behalf of the married couple 
alone. But women feel keenly disappointed if they 
miss the fun with the Brahman. When he officiates 
as priest, he puts on a sacred thread. 

By this time, it is four o’clock in the morning, 
and the couple have finished eating the Kolea. Then 


* When the Vadatya officiates as priest, he puts on a sacred thread. 
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they go into their houses and sleep in different corners 
till the morning. The milk-posts and the piles of 
pots are at once removed, and the coins kept 
under the pots are taken by the men who remove 
them. 

In the morning, the couple are given a warm bath, 
and served food separately. The kankanams are 
removed in the evening, when the husband and wife 
sit facing each other in the yard, and untie the thread 
of each other. After this, a rupee coin, a cowrie 
and an arecanut are thrown into a wooden saucer 
filled with rice gruel. The husband and wife are 
made to search and pick up these articles ; and it is 
said that the winner of the rupee will have 
the upper hand throughout the future married 
career. 

At night the couple eat Devi Lapsi (sacred meal). 
They sit together within a screen in each of the places 
where they slept during the previous night. A dish of 
bits of bread, jaggery and ghee mixed together, is 
placed before them, and they eat up the whole from 
the same plate and drink water from the same vessel. 
They wash their hands in the plate, and as they rise, 
the bridegroom throws half-a-rupee into it, which 
is taken by the woman who throws out the water 
and washes the plate. The couple then go to their 
separate sleeping places. 

Next day in the evening, all assemble before the 
bride’s house. A bag containing about ten seers of 
dry cocoanuts is kept there. The bridegroom places 
two rupees on the bag and retires. The mother-in- 
law or the eldest female member of the family invokes 
the gum of the caste, and distributes the dry cocoa- 
nuts to all those present. A man comes up and puts 
the Chudu (horn bangles) on the bride’s arms. Then 
a married woman fastens the ghugra (ear pendants) 
to her locks, bunches of tassels (amti) to her hair 
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on the head and girdles her with a tasseled waist 
band. Jhalro.* 

The next morning, after breakfast, the bride is 
sent away with her husband. She is presented with 
saddled bullock on which she rides. The bridegroom 
leads the bullocks, and as the girl is being carried 
away, she chants in a low monotonous tone some 
songs conveying farewell to her father’s house. 

Ghuta giyay mari bapuri haveli. 

Khayesi pivasi nangri.^ 

Mari Nayaka bapuri nangri. 

“ My father's house, I leave. May they feed well and 
drink well, our Nayak and my father.” 

She also repeats the song : 

Guzaratani yadi. 

Ummariyav bhapu. 

Kesariya viranah% 

Havel chodiyali yadi. 

“ My mother is a Gnzeratani. My father is Ummariyav. 

My brother is Kesariya. They are all leaving me here.” 

The girl takes with her presents to her mother- 
in-law, sisters-in-law and the wives of her husband’s 
brothers, five chatiyas or gowns, and ten or twelve 
kanchalis or bodices. When about to start from the 
mother-in-law’s house, the bridegroom is made to 
pronounce his wife’s name, and is asked whether he 
will ever treat his father-in-law or mother-in-law with 
disrespect. He, of course, replies in the negative, 
and prostrates himself before them, holding his ears 
with both hands, and touching the ground with his 
elbows. 

On reaching his tanda with his bride, a dinner is 
given. In the evening the couple are seated on a 

* They perform puja to their progenitors Jangi, Bhangi and Bhaga- 
vandas by sacrificing a goat and pouring toddy on the ground calling out 
their names. 

f Nangri—city—tanda. 

J Vira—a brother. 
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gunny cloth. An earthen pot full of water is placed 
before them, and each throws a ball of cotton thread 
and fishes it out seven times. A child is then brought 
and seated in their laps alternatively seven times. 
At night after dinner, the bridegroom retires to 
some lonely part of the house and lies down on the 
floor feigning sleep with a cocoanut under his head 
while the bride sits in another part of the house be¬ 
side her mother-in-law’s feet. One of her husband’s 
sisters or other relation comes up, and tells her that 
her husband wants her, and leads her to him, for 
which service she is presented with a cocoanut. 

The Rathod has to give forty-one rupees and four 
bullocks to the clan from which he takes the girl as 
bride-price, while for his girl he gets only twenty-one 
rupees and four bullocks. The Jat (including Pamhar, 
Chowhan and Vadatya) pays only twenty-one rupees 
and four bullocks. 

The difference in the bride-price between the Bhukya 
and other clans is explained by some as due to the 
inferiority of the Bhukya clan, which is said to have 
come into adventitious importance, owing to the 
adventurous exploits of some of its heroes. This, 
however, is indignantly repudiated by the Bhukyas, 
who say that their clan is comparatively a large one, 
and marriageable boys and girls are also many, and 
that consequently they pay more when their boys 
have to be married and get less for their girls. 

On the first day in tanda an intoxicating beverage 
compounded of bhang [cannabis indica) leaves, jag¬ 
gery and other things, is drunk. When all are 
merry, the bridegroom’s parents bring thirty- 
five rupees and four bullocks to those of the bride, 
and, after presenting them, the bridegroom is 
allowed to tie a square silver bottu or tali (marriage 
badge) to the bride’s neck, and the marriage is 
complete ; but the next two days must be spent in 
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drinking and feasting. At the conclusion of the third 
day, the bride arrayed in gay new clothes goes to 
the bridegroom’s house, driving a bullock before 
her. Upon the birth of the first male child, a second 
silver bottu is tied to the mother’s neck, and a third 
when a second son is born. When a third is added 
to the family, the three bottus are welded together, 
after which no additions are made. 


Puberty. When a girl attains puberty, she is considered 
unclean for seven days, and she is made to sit by 
herself in a shed built of green leaves outside the 
house, but inside the tanda, at some distance from 
their God’s shed. An elderly woman keeps her 
company during these days. No ceremony is 
observed, .. but it is believed that a girl in 
that condition of delicate health is subject to 
evil spirits, to ward off which, shoots of margosa 
leaves are stuck to the doorway of the hut. On 
the seventh day, the girl is made to bathe, but for 
the next few days she is in a state of partial unclean¬ 
liness and may not go into the god’s shed. During 
the succeeding monthly sickness a woman remains 
unclean for one or two days, bathes and changes 
her clothes. 


Widow Mar¬ 
riage. 


Widow-marriage is common. The younger brother 
of the deceased husband is considered the most 
eligible person to marry the widow. The rule is 
carried so far as to sanction the marriage of a widow 
with another person as substitute till he attains 
proper age. She then joins him as his wife, bringing 
with her any children she may have borne. Of 
late, however, this custom is being discredited, 
and a stranger is preferred to a brother-in-law who 
is not of proper age. In such cases, the tali tied by 
the deceased husband, together with the tera paid 
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for the second marriage, goes to his younger 
brother.* 


An elder brother is not allowed to marry his younger 
brother’s wife. Banjaras claim to be the descendants 
of Yali and Sugriva, and profess to follow their 
example in this matter. Another explanation for 
this custom is also given. If a bridegroom happens 
to die before finishing the seven rounds with the 
bride, around the milk-posts, his younger brother 
is made to finish the ceremony who thus becomes 
the girl’s husband. This has ever since been recog¬ 
nised as a convenient way of filling up a deceased 
husband’s place. Of course, the explanations are 
fanciful, and the practice is a survival of a widely 
prevalent archaic custom. The ceremony of the 
Kudike, styled Bkannu in their language, takes 
place at night before the assembly of the castemen, 
the presence of the Nayak being necessary. The 
woman is presented with a new cloth, and a tera of 
fifteen rupees and three bullocks is given. Arrack 
or toddy is bought for four rupees and distributed 
to all, followed by pan supari and tobacco and the 
permission of the caste people is obtained. Next 
evening, before the groom’s house, the caste people 
assemble by invitation. The man and the woman 
are made to stand facing each other. He then ties 
the Gthugri to the woman, and this is the essential 
and the binding part of the ceremony. They then 
sit together behind a screen and eat the common 
meal (kolia). When a widow marries her husband’s 
younger brother, no tera is given, but the latter has 
to supply liquor and pan supari to the caste people. 
The re-married widow has no title to her previous 
husband’s property, and her children by him also to 

*It is stated that formerly when a husband became unfit either 
by old age or impotency, his younger brother could marry her as if she 
were a widow, but this practice, if it really did exist, has entirely disappear- 
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go to his family and inherit the property. The off- ^ 
spring of a remarried widow have no disabilities, but 
the woman herself is not permitted to take part in 
auspicious ceremonies, such as rubbing the bridal 
pair with turmeric. 


Divorce. Divorce is very easy, and may be obtained almost 
at will. The only condition necessary is the assent 
of the Nayak, for which one rupee has to be paid as 
fee. If the woman is subsequently married in 
Kudike form to the paramour, the latter has to pay 
the husband the marriage expenses, and a fine of 
fifteen to twenty rupees to the caste men, in addition 
to the usual bride-price of fifteen rupees and three 
bullocks. If, however, she marries one not respon¬ 
sible for the divorce, he pays only the bride-price. 
It is said that if a woman is pregnant at the time 
of elopement, the child is claimed by the husband, 
and is delivered to him. 

When an unmarried woman is seduced, the Nayak 
of the tanda has the power to subject the seducer 
to ignominious treatment, as of shaving his head on 
one side and parading him in the street on the back 
of a donkey. This, however, is out of date, and in 
its place a heavy fine of one hundred rupees is imposed, 
in addition to a compensation of a hundred rupees 
to the parents, and the girl is married to him in a 
modified form of marriage, which consists of the 
couple walking round the two milk-posts seven times 
and eating the common meal. When gone through, 
such a marriage renders the previous offspring legiti¬ 
mate. But if the man is unwilling to marry the 
woman, oris within prohibited degrees of relationship, 
she is subjected to pay a small fine, and is then taken 
into the caste with her child. She may afterwards 
be married to any one else who takes her along with 
the child, without incurring any caste disability. 
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Adultery on the part of the wife is not a serious 
fault, if the husband is willing to pardon it. It is 
said that if a man is convicted and is undergoing 
imprisonment, his wife may live with another man 
of the same caste, bearing him children, and after 
the release of her husband, she may return to him 
along with the children of her paramour. 

During the Holi Feast, Banjara women sometimes 
go out to collect doles for their festival, and any 
peccadillos they may be guilty of, in course of such 
expeditions, are easily. condoned. It is said that 
formerly they were stricter in this matter, and a 
woman suspected of incontinency has to clear her 
character by subjecting herself to some severe 
ordeal. Banjaras do not dedicate girls as Basavis. 

The confinement of a woman takes place in the Pregnancy 
husband’s house. In fact, it was the custom formerly ™ T h EIID ' 
that, when a Banjara woman was married and sent 
to her husband’s house, she seldom or never returned 
to her father’s house. But of late they have adopted 
the practice of bringing the woman to the parent’s 
house, for the first delivery. During the wife’s 
pregnancy, the husband observes the usual abstin¬ 
ence, such as not killing an animal or carrying a 
corpse. 

On the birth of a child, the whole family is con¬ 
sidered impure for seven days. As soon as signs of 
labour appears, the woman is removed to a shed 
outside the dwelling house. Their own midwife 
attends on the mother. On the birth of a child, if 
it is a male, the father has to distribute molasses 
and dry cocoanuts to his castemen. The navel cord 
is cut and tied to a thread, smoked with incense 
and buried with a three pie piece at the foot of the 
mother’s bed. The mother and the child are bathed 
once or twice a day. 
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On the seventh day, when the pollution is removed, 
some married women proceed to a well, and bring 
two potfuls of water. One of them is emptied into 
the small pit dug in the front yard of the house, 
and a lamp, lighted in a receptacle made of sweetened 
flour, is worshipped and thrown into it. The confined 
woman is made to dip her toe in the water. Part of 
the water in the other pot is used to prepare food for 
the entertainment of women and boys, who are invited 
on the occasion. The guests have their feet washed 
with water remaining in the second pot. A Brahman 
astrologer is consulted for naming the boy, and he 
gives five names of which any one may be chosen. 

To procure a good flow of milk, the mother is made 
to offer puja to a lump of sweetened flour, which 
she has herself to eat up without leaving any remain¬ 
der. For three months, the newly confined woman is 
not allowed to touch any of the domestic vessels or to 
enter the kitchen or the god’s shed. She lives during 
the period in a separate shed, generally the cattle shed. 

The mother of a male child is given a tali (disc) of 
silver to be worn round her neck, on a Thursday 
after the purificatory bath. This is styled the Devi 
Tali, and has a flower engraved on it, if it is for the 
first son, and two flowers if there are two or more 
sons.* The birth of a daughter does not count, and 
no figure is added to the tali. 

The following may be taken as typical names, and 
they are not employed for any other caste :— 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Devala. 

Badli. 

Dhana. 

Bhimni. 

Gomla. 

Chamli. 

Hernia. 

Devli. 

Lalya. 

Dhanu. 

Manjya. 

Gamli. 

Sakarya. 

Gojli. 

Sevya. 

Gomli. 

Somya. 

Titu. 

Bamni. 

Tulsi. 

Sopya. 

Bupli. 


*But Malot sub-division of the Vadatya have as many flowers 
as there are sons living. 
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Opprobrious names, sucb as Gundya (round stone), 

Bodia (bald-headed) are sometimes given to a child, 
and if a child does not learn to walk at the proper 
age, it is placed in an old winnow, and drawn seven 
times over a dunghill on a Sunday. 

When a child begins to toddle about, wheat, Bengal 
gram, and other pulses are boiled and laid on a white 
cloth spread on a kambli. The child is then made 
to walk on it seven times. This is supposed to make 
the leg strong and sturdy. 

They follow the ordinary law of inheritance. In Inheritance 
the matter of the division of property, their headman ™_ Adop ' 
(Nayak) assisted by a panchayat is the sole judge ; 
and it is said that, even now, partition cases are not 
taken to civil courts, and any infringement of this 
wholesome rule is punished with the excommuni¬ 
cation of the delinquent. Outcastes are denied the 
right of succeeding to their ancestral property. 

A boy may be adopted when there are no male 
children. The most eligible boy is the son of a 
brother, and, in his absence, a boy of the same sub¬ 
division. In no circumstances, may a man adopt 
his own brother. The boy is taken into the presence 
of the caste people, and his waist-thread is removed, 
and a new one is substituted by the adoptive parents. 

The day is generally observed as festival. 

“ Each tanda” Mr. Natesa Sastri writes, “ has Social Obga- 
a headman called Nayaka, whose word is law, and NISATI0N - 
whose office is hereditary. Each settlement has 
also a priest, whose office is likewise hereditary.” 

According to Mr. H. A. Stuart, the tanda is named 
after the headman, and he adds, “ the head of the 
gang appears to be regarded with great reverence, 
and credited with supernatural powers.” He is 
believed to rule the gang most rigorously, and to 
have the power of-life and death over its members. 
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The tribal organization is very strong among the 
Banjaras. 

The whole tribe is divided into territorial groups 
at the head of which is a man styled Nayak, or the 
headman. Their settlements which are styled tan- 
das, are called after the names of their Nayaks. 
Formerly, the Nayaks had powers of life and death, 
which of course have fallen into desuetude in recent 
times. Whenever a guilty person was tried for a 
very serious fault, such as witchcraft, the Nayak 
was assisted by a panchayat, who gave the accused 
an opportunity to defend himself. Under the Nayak, 
is a man styled Karbari, locally known as Buddhi- 
vant, who presides over meetings of minor import¬ 
ance in the absence of the Nayak. The offices of 
these are hereditary, but when a Nayak happens to 
be too weak or young, he may be set aside in favour 
of an abler man. In a tanda no important event can 
ever take place without the permission of the Nayak 
being first obtained. Their code of laws prescribes 
punishments for all breaches of caste discipline and 
crimes, and the dicision of their Nayak on the several 
points submitted to him can n ever be called in question. 
When any dispute of a very serious nature occurs, 
the heads of other tandas and sometimes other 
groups are invited to a meeting called together at 
the expense of the person at fault, and the decision 
of such an assembly is implicitly obeyed. The 
Nayak and his lieutenant are rewarded by fees on 
all important occasions, such as, marriage. General 
Briggs, writing in 1813, gives the following interesting 
account of the constitution of the tribal government 
among the Banjaras, who still observe it in the main 
points :— 


“ The state of the Rathore Banjaras became now such as to 
require the vigilance and care of a man like Sarang, who saw 
the necessity of modelling a code of laws, which still exists and 
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forms the basis of their little government. He found that the 
personal character of the chief could alone secure the obedience 
of the tribe, and that, as the whole community were proprietors 
of a general stock, it was in the power of any member, if he 
chose, to emigrate, and thus divide the formidable power which 
he, by his wisdom, had brought together ; he saw that amongst 
a body of proprietors, there must be a certain number amenable 
to one, and this person was called Nayak, who was elected by 
the proprietors of his horde or tanda ; and the several Nayaks 
paid obedience to the chief of them all, who was seated on a 
Gady or wool-sack ; and this office naturally devolved on Sarang 
Bhungay, the lineal descendant of Bheeca. The several hordes 
which had joined him had each of them a nominal chief ; but it 
was now agreed that the Nayakship should descend lineally 
on the nearest relation, and that he should only be put a>ide 
by the majority of voices of the proprietors composing the tanda , 
the number of which, of course, must necessarily depend upon 
the demand for their services in one place. These proprietors 
at the present day possess from four or five to two hundred head 
of cattle each, and a tanda not infrequently, in times of great 
demand, consists of thirty thousand bullocks. The only privilege 
oh a Nayak or chief of a horde, is the exclusive right of appro¬ 
priating to his own use everything which is presented to him 
by his employers.” * * * 

“To avoid the possibility of personal hatred against the 
chief of the tribe, or of the minor tanda , from an undue exercise 
of authority, it was resolved that all punishments should be 
limited to pecuniary fines or expulsion, but no Banjara should 
be liable to suffer death by the hand of the Magistrate, which 
would vest too much power in him, and make his office, instead 
of being that of a father rather that of a master. And a man 
cannot be punished in any way without being first tried by a 
jury of five, to consist of the proprietors of the tanda, and all 
of whom he is at liberty to object to, and this liberty he extends 
s ° far as to enable the culprit, if he chooses, to deny the power 
of the jury, but by which he deprives himself of all his Banjara 
rights, and is accordingly excommunicated, a ceremony which 
is performed by the culprit being led to the skirts of the camp 
attended by the horde, and there, having received four strokes 
of a slipper on his head, he is expelled. To prevent, however, 
the same person from entering into the Banjara community, it 
is an ordinance that no individual or small body of Banjaras 
shall be received as members of an established tanda or horde ; if 
the circumstances disperse a horde, the individuals must re-unite 
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under their former Nayak, or remain independant or form a 
new tancla- 

“ If a serious case of dispute should take place between two 
Banjaras, in order to prevent its leading to blows, and oftener to 
drawing of swords, each member of the community is bound 
to throw himself between the disputants, in order that it may 
be settled by law ; if swords are drawn, and this appears impru¬ 
dent, the mediator takes off his turban, and holding one end in 
his hand, throws it at full length between the parties ; and 
this seldom fails to remind both of them of the nature of their 
laws, and the necessity of abiding by them ; and to continue the 
quarrel after the intercession of a mediator is a crime punishable 
by jury. 

“ The unanimity which exists amongst this body, and the 
extreme punctuality with which they adhere to these customs 
considered by them as religiously sacred, would probably prevent 
the frequent occurrence of crimes of a minor consideration, such 
as stealing among themselves in any shape ; but whatever be 
the nature of the crime, it is punishable only by the jury in 
the following proportion of pecuniary mulct :— 

“ 1. Petty crimes are fined at the rate of five rupees as a 
mulct, payable to woolsack. 

“ 2. The next great fine is a rupee to be paid in the name 
of each of the seven families of Rathore, in addition to a fine to 
the woolsack, making twelve rupees. 

“3. The greatest fine that can be levied is seven rupees to 
the Rathores, six to the tribe of Chowhan, and twelve to that 
of Power, besides five to the woolsack, making the extreme sum 
of thirty rupees. 

“ After the collection of the fine, the sum of money, excepting 
only one rupee which is scrupulously reserved for the woolsack 
(rather as a register of the number of fines than the amount of 
them), is all expended in purchasing bhang liquor (of which the 
Banjaras are devotedly fond), and any other inebriating articles. 
The plaintiff and the defendant are seated next to each other. 
Some bhang leaf pulverised is placed in the right palm of each, 
and they blow it off in token of their quarrel having been blown 
over for ever, as the dust has been just dispersed. The rest of 
the horde sit round and drink; and it is at this time that their 
Bhats or bards sing, whether extempore or not, as it may 
happen (accompanying with a kind of guitar), the deeds of their 
illustrious ancestors. 

“ Although it was considered by this respectable law giver 
that the power of life and death should not be vested in the 
hands of his successors, he made it lawful in cases of murder 
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that the friends and relatives of the murdered should put the 
murderer to death within the period of three days after the 
commission of the deed ; after which, if any revenge was taken, 
the parties attacking the original murderer should be them¬ 
selves liable to the same punishment by his friends and rela¬ 
tives ; so that by this simple institute, a murderer seldom 
escaped death although it not unfrequently happened that one 
of the parties was ex-communicated on account of these 
protracted feuds.” 

Banjaras had many modes of trial by ordeal which 
have all nearly gone out of practice. One of them is 
to ask a woman suspected of incontinency, to take 
up in her hand a twig of the margosa tree, which is 
specially associated with Mariamma ; the guilty 
woman was afraid of touching for fear of bringing 
on her the wrath of this cruel goddess*. Ordeal 
by fire was also much practised. Another method 
of testing the character of a woman is to ask her to 
allow the man suspected of improper intimacy with 
her, to suck her milk, an act which none but the 
most hardened would agree to do, since it would be 
considered equivalent to an incest of a particularly 
revolting type. They believe in the efficacy of oaths, 
and the oath most sacred to them is one taken in 
the name of Sevaya Bhaya. 

Banjaras admit members from any of the higher Admissioh 
castes, but till three generations elapse, the converts 010UTSIDEES 
and their issues are not admitted into all the privi¬ 
leges of the caste. They must live in a separate shed 
in the same tanda, and are married to similar converts. 
v“ e y ca n become full members of the caste only in 

he fourth generation, after obtaining the recognition 
of the caste panchayat and giving a dinner and 
presents to them. 

, ^e Banjara caste is not closed to outsiders, but 
the gener al rule is to admit only women who have 

* Cyclopa-dia of India, p. 270 . 
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been married to Banjara men. Women of the lowest 
and impure caste are excluded, and for some unknown 
reason the Patwas* and Nunias are bracketed with 
them. In Nimar it is stated that formerly Gonds, 
Korkus and even Balahisf might become Banjaras, 
but this does not happen now, because the caste 
has lost its occupation of carrying goods, and there 
is therefore no inducement to enter it. In former 
times, they were much addicted to kidnapping 
children. These were whipped up or enticed away 
whenever an opportunity presented itself during 
their expeditions. The children were first put into 
the Gonis or grain bags of the bullocks and so carried 
for a few days, being made over at each halt to the 
care of a woman, who would pop the child back into 
its bag if any stranger passed by the encampment. 
The tongues of boys were sometimes slit or branded 
with hot gold, this last being the ceremony of initia¬ 
tion into the caste still used in Nimar. Girls, if 
they were as old as seven, were sometimes disfigured 
for fear of recognition, and for this purpose the juice 
of the marking nut tree (senacarpus anaccirclium) 
would be smeared on one side of the face, which 
burns into the skin and entirely alter the appearance. 
Such children were known as Jangar. Girls would 
be employed as concubines and servants of the 
married wife, and boys as servants. Jangar boys 
would be married to Jangar girls, both remaining in 
their condition of servitude. But sometimes the 
more enterprising of them would abscond and settle 
down in a village. The rule was that for seven 
generation the children of . the Jangars or slaves 
continued in that condition, after which they were 
recognised as proper Banjaras. The Jangar could not 


* The Patwas are weavers of silk-thread and the Nunias are 
masons. 

f An impure caste of weavers, ranking with the Mahars. 
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draw in smoke through, the stem of the hooka when 
it was passed round in the assembly, but must take 
off the stem and inhale from the bowl. The Jangar 
also could not eat off the bell-metal plates of his 
master, because these were liable to pollution, but 
must use brass plates. At one time the Banjaras 
conducted a regular traffic in female slaves 
between Gujerat and Central India, selling in each 
country the girl whom they had kidnapped in the 
other.* 


“ The Banjaras, 55 Sir A. Lyall writes,f “ are Magic 
terribly vexed by witchcraft, to which their wandering 
and precarious existence especially exposed them in 
the shape of fever, rheumatism and dysentery. 
Solemn inquiries are still held in the wild jungles 
where these people came out like gypsies, and many 
an unlucky hag has been strangled by sentence of 
their secret Tribunals.” The business of magic and 
witchcraft was in the hands of two classes of Bhagats 
°r magicians, one good and the other bad,+ who 
correspond to the European practitioners of black 
an white magic. The good Bhagat is called Nimbu- 
Katna' or lemon-cutter, a lemon speared on a knife 
being a powerful averter of evil spirits. He is a total 
abstainer from meat and liquor, and fasts once a 
week on the day sacred to the deity whom he vener- 
a es , usually Mahadeo ; he is highly respected and 
never panders to vice. But the Janta or the wise 
or cunning man is of a different type, and the following 
is an account of a devilry often enacted when a 
eputation visits him to enquire into the cause of a 
prolonged illness, a cattle murrain, a sudden death 
or other misfortune. A woman might often be 


* Malcolm, Memoirs of Central India, Vol. II, p 296. 
T Asiatic Studies,!, p. 118 (ed. 1899.) 

wknlL™ b !f leg !’, pag0 23 eL se 1- The description 
Holly leproduced from liis monograph. 
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called a Dakun or witch in spite, and when once 
this word has been used, the husband or nearest 
male relative would be regularly bullied into con¬ 
sulting the Janta. Or if some woman had been ill 
for a week, an avaricious husband or brother would 
begin to whisper foul play. Witchcraft would be 
mentioned, and the wise man called in. The wise 
man would give the sufferer a bit of betel, muttering an 
incantation, but this rarely effected a cure, as it was 
against the interests of all parties that it should do 
so. The sufferer’s relative would go to their Nayak, 
tell him that the sick person was bewitched, and ask 
him to send a deputation to the Janta or witch-doctor. 
This would be at once despatched, consisting of one 
male adult from each house in the hamlet, with one 
of the sufferer’s relatives. On the road the party 
would bury a bone or other article to test the wisdom 
of the witch-doctor. But he was not to be caught 
out, and on arrival he would bid the deputation 
rest, and come to him for consultation on the following 
day. Meanwhile during the night, the Janta will 
be thoroughly coached up by some accomplice in 
the party. Next morning, meeting the deputation, 
he would ask the man all particulars of his name and 
family ; name the invalid, and tell the party to 
bring materials for consulting the spirits such as, 
oil, vermillion, sugar, dates, cocoanut, chironji* 
and sesamum. In the evening, holding a lamp, the 
Janta would be possessed by Mari, the goddess of 
cholera ; he would mention all particulars of the 
sickman’s illness, and indignantly inquire why they 
had buried the bone on the road, naming it and 
describing the place. If this did not satisfy the de¬ 
putation, a goat would be brought, and he would name 
its sex with any distinguishing marks on the body. 
The sick person’s representative would then produce 
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* His motive being the fine inflicted on the witch’s family. 
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his nazar or fee, formerly twenty-five rupees, but 
latterly the double of this or more. The Janta would 
now begin a sort of chant, introducing the names of 
families of the Kuri other than that containing her 
who was to be proclaimed a witch, and heap on them 
all kinds of abuses. Finally, he would assume an 
ironic tone, extol the virtues of a certain family, 
become facetious, and praise its representative then 
present. This man would then question the Janta 
on all points regarding his own family, his connections, 
worldly goods, and what gods he worshipped, ask 
who was the witch, who taught her sorcery, and how 
and why she practised it in this particular instance. 
But the witch-doctor, having taken care to be well 
coached, would answer everything correctly and fix 
the guilt on to the witch. A goat would be sacrificed 
and eaten with liquor, and the deputation would 
return. The punishment for being proclaimed a 
Dakun or witch was formerly death to the woman 
and a fine to be paid by her relatives to the bewitched 
person’s family. The woman’s husband or her sons 
would be directed to kill her, and if they refused, 
other men would be deputed to murder her, and 
bury the body at once with all the clothings and 
ornaments then on her person, while a further fine 
would be exacted from her family for not doing away 
with her themselves. But murder for witchcraft 
has been almost entirely stopped, and nowadays 
the husband, after being fined a few head of cattle, 
which are given to the sick man, is turned out of the 
village with his wife. It is quite possible, however, 
that an obnoxious old hag would even now not 
escape death, especially if the money fine is not 
forthcoming, and an instance is known in recent 
times of a mother being murdered by her three sons. 
The whole village combined to screen these amiable 
young men, and eventually they made the Janta a 
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scapegoat, and he got seven years, while the murder¬ 
ers could not be touched. Colonel Mackenzie writes 
“ Curious to relate, the Jantas known locally 
as Bhagats, in order to become possessed of their 
alleged powers of divination and prophecy require 
to travel to Kazhe, beyond Surat, there to learn 
and be instructed by iow caste Ivoli imposters.” 
This is interesting as an instance of powers of witch¬ 
craft being attributed by the Hindus or higher race 
to the indigenous primitive tribes, a rule which 
Dr. Taylor and Dr. Jevons consider to hold good 
generally in the history of magic. 


Several instances are known also of the Banjaras 
having practised human sacrifice. Mr. Thurston 
states : * “In former times the Lambadis, before 
setting out ..on a journey, used to procure a little 
child and bury it in the ground up to the shoulders, 
and then drive their loaded bullocks over the unfor¬ 
tunate victim. In proportion to the bullocks ’ tho¬ 
roughly trampling the child to death, their belief in 
a successful journey increased.” Abbe Dubois 
describes another form of sacrifice.! “ The Lamba¬ 
dis are accused of the still more atrocious crime of 
offering up human sacrifices. When they wish to 
perform this horrible act, it is said, they secretly 
carry off the first person they meet. Having con¬ 
ducted the victim to some lonely spot, they dig a 
hole in which they bury him up to the neck. While 
he is still alive, they make a sort of lamp of dough 
made of flour, which they place on his head ; then 
the men and women join hands and forming a circle 
dance round their victim, singing and making a 
great noise until he expires. Mr. Cumberlege J 

* Ethnographic Notes in Southern India , p. 507, quoting from 
the Rev. J. Cain, Ind. Ant. VIII (1879). 

t Hindu Manners Customs and Ceremonies , p. 70. 

j Monograph, p. 19. 
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records the following statement of a child kidnapped 
by a Banjara caravan in 1871. After explaining 
how he was kidnapped and the tip of his tongue cut 
off to give him a defect in speech, the Kunbi lad, 
taken from Sahungarhi in the Bhandara district, 
went on to say that, “ The tanda (caravan) 
encamped for the night in jungle. In the morning 
a woman named Gangi said that the devil was in 
her, and that a sacrifice must be made. On this 
four men and three women took a boy to a place 
they had made for puja (worship). They fed him 
with milk, rice and sugar, and then made him stand 
up, when Gangi drew a sword and approached the 
child, who tried to run away ; caught and brought 
back to this place, Gangi, holding the sword with 
both hands and standing on the child’s right side, 
cut off his head with one blow. Gangi collected the 
blood and sprinkled it on the idol ; this idol is made 
of stone, about nine inches high and has something 
sparkling in its forehead. The camp marched that 
day, and for four or five days consecutively, without 
another sacrifice ; but on the fifth day, a young 
woman came to the camp to sell curds, and having 
bought some, the Banjaras asked her to come in the 
evening and eat with them. She did come and after 
eating with the women, slept in the camp. Early 
next morning she was sacrificed in the same way 
as the boy had been, but it took three blows to cut 
off her head ; it was done by Gangi, and the blood 
was sprinkled on the stone idol. About a month 
ago, Sitaram, a Gond lad, who had also been kidnapped 
and was in the camp, told me to run away as it had been 
decided to offer me up in sacrifice at the next Jiuti 
festival, so I ran away.” The child having been 
brought to the police, a searching and protracted 
inquiry was held, which however, determined nothing 
though it did not disapprove his story. 
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Religion. The Banj aras resemble other Hindus in their religious 

faith and worship all the gods of the Hindu Pantheon, 
without special partiality to any. In addition, they 
have family gods, to which they show special rever¬ 
ence. The god of Tirupati, whom they know by 
the name of Balaji, stands as family deity for many 
of them. Offerings in money are set apart, and 
carried by them to the shrine to which they often 
go on foot. On the days (generally Saturdays) on 
which they worship Balaji, they invite Dasaris (the 
Vaishnava beggars), who cook food under a tree 
near the tandas and make piija to the image of 
this god preserved in the tandas and Garudhakamba 
(lamp stand) carried by them. The Banj aras fast 
till the piija is over, and then ihiriha and prasada 
are distributed to them by the Dasaris. On this 
day they do. not sacrifice any animals, nor eat flesh or 
drink liquor. Many families keep the images of 
Balaji in their houses and worship them periodically. 
On the Sivarathri day, they all fast till the evening. 
Their other gods are Tulja Devi, Banasankari, Maram- 
ma and Huliamma. Tulja Devi is believed to be a 
pious Banjara woman who was deified on immolating 
herself as a Sati on the funeral pyre of a person to 
whom she had been engaged to be married. Huli¬ 
amma (tiger goddess) is believed to protect them 
from the ravages of wild beasts. In addition to 
these, they have patron saints, to whom they offer 
piija. The chief of these are named Sevaya Bhaya, 
Mittu Bhukya and Bhajan Nayak. Sevaya was a 
handsome lad of the Rathod clan, who was very 
pious and of good character. He was on this account 
employed as the Pujari of their tribal gods. Goddess 
Maramma fell in love with him, and, appearing in 
the guise of a beautiful damsel, offered to marry 
him. As the young man had already promised to 
marry a girl, more nearly his equal, he at first declined 
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this tempting offer, but yielded only when the god¬ 
dess, by her malignant power, killed his betrothed 
girl and tortured him in various other ways. He 
then with the help of the goddess, grew rich and 
influential in his caste, and became endowed with 
supernatural powers. In his old age, however, he 
gave offence to his whimsical spouse by declining 
to marry a young girl for issue, and was killed by 
her. Wedded during his life to a goddess, he could not 
bestow his love on any woman of his tribe, and so he 
became known as Sevaya Bhaya brother of Sevaya, 
and after his death, a shrine was erected at the place 
of his burial, and by a process of posthumous deifi¬ 
cation, usual in such cases, he came to be worshipped, 
and the belief gained ground that miracles were 
worked at his shrine. 

Another story about him says that he was a pujari, 
and by his piety and devotion to his gods, he inter¬ 
ceded successfully with Maramma, the goddess of 
epidemics, to save his people from her ravages. To 
enable her to identify these nomads and pass over 
them, the goddess directed that they should bind 
their bullocks in a different manner from others, by 
tying the knot of the cord on the left side. 

Mittu Bhukya is said to have been a daring robber 
who once succeeded in carrying off considerable 
treasure belonging to Government. While going 
ac c with it to his fanda, he happened to stumble 
an . down. Taking this as the premonition of ap- 
proaching death, he distributed all the booty among 
S showers, after getting from them a promise to 
egard him as patron deity. Some days after his 
t]^ a his parents had a dream, in which he asked 

,i em . marry him to a certain girl but, of course 
ey paid no heed to it. However, soon after this, 
, i 1 u . 1 rea Ppeared in his body, and actually married 
e S lr h and took her back with him to his grave, 
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where they both turned into images of stone.* Ever 
since, he and his wife had been worshipped by the men 
of his clan, and a hut is specially dedicated to him, 
distinguished by a white flag planted over it. The 
pujari is believed to be in communication with 
Mittu’s spirit from whom he gets any information 
about any impending danger or calamity to the 
tribe. He eschews meat and liquor, and is a 
man of considerable influence among them, and 
is regarded as a Bhagat, that is, a devotee or 
a Sadhu. 

This deity is particularly connected with their 
marauding excursions. He is believed to have 
promised complete protection to them so long as 
they do not betray their confederates. He is 
worshipped on important days, such as Dlpavali. 
Before starting on any important expedition the 
members of this clan meet in Mittu Bhukya’s hut 
and invoke his aid. A lamp fed with ghee is lighted, 
and the manner in which it keeps burning is received 
as a good or bad omen. If the sign is propitious, 
they start immediately, and proceed silently 
to their business, as, if they break silence, 
the charm would be broken, and the supernatural 
protection withdrawn. 

With the change of times, opportunities for success¬ 
ful robberies are fast diminishing, and the power of 
this deity is greatly on the wane. A ready answer is 
given for this decline. One of their gang was temp ted, 
in an evil hour, to reveal the secret of the clan to the 
British Government, whose officers had the sense 
to strike at the root of the evil by having a silver 
image of this patron saint with iron chains and thus 
depriving him of his virtue and prestige. 


* It is also related that he often visited other damsels and 
married them at night, and that they were invariably found to sicken and 
die soon after. 
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Bhajan Naik is another deceased person whose 
memory is held sacred by the Banjaras of the Bhukya 
clan. He is said to have been an adept in the prac¬ 
tice of Yoga, and a story is told that when he sat in 
Samadhi, a five-headed cobra sheltered him under 
its hood. Notwithstanding this miraculous power, 
he was quite a modern man, for he is said to have 
owed a lakh of pagodas advanced to him for com¬ 
missariat contract by the popular Munro. When 
on his death-bed, he enjoined on his relatives to keep 
his body carefully for three days. His soul pleaded 
with the god of death and obtained a fresh lease of 
life. Within six months after this, he freed himself 
from his debts and went back to heaven. 

Banjara women worship certain goddesses known 
as Nagarasi, Asaveri, Khogarasi and Pibbalavari. 
Each of these is associated with one of the four clans, 
the last belonging to the Yadatya clan, being consi¬ 
dered to be a half-goddess. These deities are com¬ 
monly spoken of by them as three and half-goddesses 
(Sade-tin-devi) and the members of the caste generally 
decline to pronounce the names of these goddesses, 
and make a mystery of the rites connected with the 
puja. 


While going with their caravans, they used often 
to tie rags to trees and sometimes to attach bells and 
thorns to the top branches of trees. The original idea 
was probably to serve as guide posts, to indicate 
the ]ungle tract, or a convenient camping ground, 
or a rendezvous. Of course, it soon came about 
that ghosts or goddesses were assigned to such trees 
tinder names denoting goddess of rage, bell-goddess, 
and goddess of twigs and thorns. 

in addition, the women of the caste worship the 
ordinary village goddesses, such as Mariamma, 
Our gamma and certain Satis who have burnt them¬ 
selves with their deceased husbands. The following 
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verses are sung during their periodical worship of \ 
Viramastemma. The story is that a Banjara man 
called Titaraja went to the forest to search for his 
horse, and was killed by a tiger. His betrothed found 4 
this out by a dream and went to the place where 
his body was thrown. She burnt herself with the 
body, in the midst of flames, sang this song in praise , 
of her husband :— 

Bagema ghodolo molale Titaraja. 

Bagema kamadoro molale Titaraja, 

Bagema soneri bagema haselo molale Titaraja, 

Bagema kolda mola Kaia lhare Titaraja, 

Bagema rnunga mola Kadadhare Titaraja, 

“ 0 Titaraja, purchase horses in the jungles, 

Purchase them with the silver waist thread on your waist. 
Purchase them with the gold necklace round your neck, 
Purchase, 0 Truthful Titaraja, with the silver bangles on 
your arms, 

Purchase'them with that coral wreath round your neck. 

The most important of the feasts observed by the 
Banjaras are the Holi, Gauri Feasts and the Dasara, 
which they generally style Mahanavami. Just before 
the Holi Feast, Banjara women go out in parties to 
collect money for the occasion. They go to the 
surrounding villages and dance and sing before 
persons likely to give them presents. They beat 
time with short sticks (Kolate) in their hands, and 
sing indecent songs, but are fortunately un¬ 
intelligible to most of the hearers. They spend the 
money in feasting, for which, they kill one or two 
goats. The males celebrate their part of the feast 
on a different day, but no meat is allowed on that 
day. 

Before the Gauri Feast also, women go round to 
collect subscriptions, but this time they never proceed 
beyond the bounds of decorum in their songs. On 
the first day of the feast, they make puja to an image 
of Gauri. They sow some grains of wheat in earth 
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and manure placed in bamboo baskets. They have 
special songs for reciting, while they plant the seed 
and water the seedlings. By the time the seedlings 
are about six inches high, the season of worship is 
over. On the last day, they worship the image and 
the seedlings in the basket, and all the women of 
the tanda receive a few stocks of prasada , and 
place them in the hair like flowers. A feast is held 
to bring the occasion to a close. 

The Dasara Feast is observed in honour of their 
family gods. Each family in the tanda celebrate 
the feast by turns on different days, and all the people 
congregate there to worship Bhavani., On the 
eleventh day of the bright fortnight of Ashada, they 
fast till evening, set up the image of Sitala Bhavani, 
and do puja to it, the whole tanda joining in the 
celebration. Tamburis, though Muhammedans in 
religion, take part in all the usual feasts associated 
with Hinduism, but they celebrate the usual Muha¬ 
mmadan festivals in addition. 




Banjaras generally dispose of their dead by crema- funeral 
tion ; bodies of unmarried persons are, however, CuST0MS * 
carried by hand, and buried with heads placed 
towards the north. On the third day, a party of 
elderly persons go to the graveyard, and place some 
milk and dry grain on the grave and return. All 
bathe that day, and the pollution is completely 
removed. In the case of married persons, as soon 
as life is extinct, the body is well-washed in warm 
water, and is covered with a new cloth as shroud. 

Ghee and jaggery are mixed together and put into 
the mouth of the corpse. It is then placed on a 
bier, and an old copper coin (an old four pie piece) 
is tied to the corner of the shroud near the feet. If 
the deceased is a married man, the wife takes off 
the Ghugra (ear pendants) and Chudo (bangles) 
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no foot-marks, they believe that the deceased 
has gone to heaven. If, on the other hand, there 
are foot-marks of human beings, the deceased has 
been re-born as man ; if the traces are of hoofs of 
cattle, the man has taken their shape, and again 
gone back to a life of incessant toil. If there are 
marks jumbled together so as to be indistinguishable, 
the deceased has been turned into a ghost, hovering 
in the air, seeking whom he may attack. They 
believe in the transmigration of souls, and say that 
a good man on death goes to heaven, but with God’s 
permission may be born again in this world. 

In the meantime, the chief mourner and some 
others come to the place, and with ekka leaves, 
collect together the ashes into a heap, and 
sprinkle milk over it. They then carry the ashes to 
a water course, and throw them into water, and all 
bathe. The rest of the mourning party have already 
arrived here. A large quantity of bread is baked 
and broken into bits. Jaggery and ghee are added 
to it, and the mixture is turned into balls. These 
are then distributed to all the members, who eat 
them up. This partly removes the pollution. Only 
male members take part in the obsequies. Even 
the bread, and the other necessary articles must be 
prepared by men. In fact, no woman is allowed to 
come to the cremation ground. On the fourth day, 
fh P eo pl e khl sheep, and give a dinner to 

the bereaved family by way of offering condolence. 
Ibis removes another portion of the pollution. On 
the twelfth day, when the pollution is completely 
removed, all bathe, put on washed clothes, and 
renew the earthen pots used for domestic purposes. 
In the evening a dinner is given to the castemen. 
Next day, the thirteenth day, the deceased’s family 
have to give another dinner, to which all the members 
of the tanda, including the Nayak, have to be 



invited, and a great deal of goat’s flesh and liquor 
is consumed. The Banjaras do not perform annual 
ceremonies, but on Dipavali and Mahalaya Amavasye, 
they set up a Jcalasa to represent their ancestors, 
and place yedes and new clothes as offerings before 
it. That day, a fire is made in a pit outside the 
house, into which lumps of Maldi, that is, cakes 
mi x ed with ghee and jaggery are thrown. If the 
fire burns brightly it is believed to presage good 
luck, while if the fire should go out, it means certain 
misfortunes to the family. Such burnt sacrifices 
are often offered in honour of the deceased female 
ancestors. Thus a woman propitiates her husband’s 
deceased wife. 

Occupation. Banjaras were engaged in transporting merchandise 
from place, to place, when roads did not exist and 
communications were more difficult. They had a 
large number of pack bullocks, and readily hired 
themselves to transport grain and other supplies 
for the armies in the field, serving impartially which¬ 
ever side paid them best. 

Even now they recollect with pride, certain instances 
of their ancestors carrying out such contracts on a 
large scale for the British armies and earning large 
rewards. This business has now dwindled down 
almost to nothing, and they have taken largely to 
agricultural pursuits. During the troublous times 
before the middle of the last century, they figured 
largely as robbers and bandits, and the peaceful 
inhabitants of the villages were more afraid of pillage 
of these petty robbers than the vicissitudes of the 
regular wars. This mode of life is also becoming 
more and more difficult to pursue. The Banjaras 
are however still regarded as a criminal tribe, and 
placed under police surveillance. Highway robbery, 
cattle-lifting, the theft of grain or other property, 
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are the most common, offences, and whenever the 
necessity arises, they do not hesitate to use 
violence, even women being known to take part in 
such encounters. 

The following extract gives a succinct account of 
the criminal habits of this tribe :— 


Formerly, dacoities by Lambadis were committed on the 
jnost extensive scale, and even to a recent date instances of 
J^rge organised dacoities have occurred in the Ceded Districts ; 
but they confine themselves principally to dacoities on a small 
scal e) on highways, and in houses of isolated hamlets, cattle- 
littmg and occasionally to grain thefts. 

Burglary is not attempted by them, which is a matter for 
congratulation, for the maxim, “ Nothing succeeds like success” 
W ° u a ^°P te( ^ By them, and being as a class fearless, they 
would prove a formidable addition to the many classes of 
criminals who now look on burglary as an easy and certain 
means of livelihood. * * * * 

Lambadis have their receivers of stolen property among 
f sorts and conditions of men * * * who reap a rich 
arvest in their dealings with their less favoured brethren among 
e criminal classes. Identifiable property is not brought to 
sa e H en r m P ment > hut * 8 Buried in convenient places in the 
n y beds of ravines. They are expert cattle-lifters and often 
tnTt* k erc k J But this is chiefly in wild and unfrequented 
ac s. If questioned by an inquisitive passer-by, the answer 
e y give is that the cattle belong to villagers who have sent 
stoi m ° U ^ t0 & raze un( f er their care. After a lapse of time, the 
cattf 1 f are disposed °f singly or in pairs at distant 


the ^ 01 headman of the gang takes an active part in 

in , f 0 r ^? 11 . s ^i 0 n of the crime and receives two shares of the spoil 

convit d^ 8 * 011 ’ even t a g an g or portion of it being 

man ** ^ ^he Naik also happens to be unfortunate, an acting 

riffh+Q S . 08en as his successor, and upon him devolve all the 
® I ’ P riv ileges and responsibilties of the office, 
etc n T co ? lrn itting crimes as before specified, viz., dacoity, 
katties are invariably armed with sickles (“ ganda- 

siderabl ’ . 8 ^°ks (gadees), and if resistance is offered, use con- 
Part i ^j Vl ° .n ce ; the women have been known to take a leading 
of La, n iT^.^ties and beat off an attack by villagers on a gang 
often ? a • 8 en gaged in a serious village dacoity. They are 
escribed as the gypsies of India, but the only resemblance 
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consists in both being of wandering habits. They have come 
down from Northern India, probably the Province of Marwar. 
Their chief occupation being the transport of gram and other 
merchandise on pack bullocks before the advent of roads and 
wheeled traffic, they seem to have come down from the north 
in the wake of the conquering invaders, travelling with their 
women and children. They carry their whole property with 
them, and even the tribal organization is complete in each of 
their encampments. They consequently keep themselves aloof 
from the surrounding population, and their habits and customs 
on that account are but little affected by their environments. 
They earned an enviable notoriety for predatory habits, and 
are classed among the criminal tribes and placed under police 
surveillance. They were formerly notorious for cattle-lifting, 
daring dacoities attended with violence. Men of local influence 
and of other castes had often a large number of Banjara 
retainers for committing highway robbery. Though this state 
of things cannot be stated to have altogether disappeared, many 
Banjaras are at present found to have settled down to agri¬ 
culture and other peaceful pursuits.* 

The Banjaras maybe said to rank below the Okka- 
ligas in social status, though on account of their 
foreign origin, it is not easy to fix their place so 
definitely. They may freely enter the houses of 
other castes, and their contact is not generally 
considered obnoxious. They revere the Brahmans, 
invite them to their houses for important ceremonies 
and consult them on all important occasions. The 
barber and washerman serve them without any 
objection. They eat in the houses of Okkaligas, 
Kurubas and other similar castes, but none except 
the Holeyas and Madigas eat food touched by them. 

Rice, ragi, and millet, and all kinds of vegetables 
which they grow in their kitchen gardens are their 
chief articles of diet. They also eat all kinds of 
meat except that of cow and buffalo. They are fond 
of drinking and taking opium. 


* Mullalay.P. S., Criminal Clause* of the Madras Presidency. 
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ae Banjaras are generally of good stature, and 
fair complexion. They are dolicbocephalous, with 
oval face, black or brown eyes, long flowing silky 
hair, and straight nose. Both men and women are 
strong and stalwart and are capable of much en¬ 
durance. Women are active and good-looking, though 
on account of hard life, they soon lose their pret¬ 
ensions to beauty. 

The dress and ornaments of the women form a 
characteristic feature of the Banjaras. They wear 
a skirt or Lunga made of stout, coarse print of Karwar 
cloth embroidered in heavy patterns. The bodice 
(Ivanchali) is also elaborately embroidered, and is 
T??? t - lle ^ ack w ^ ere ^ i s tied with coloured ribbon. 

bodice has three flaps with profuse needlework, 
and bordered with lead discs styled Ghugra and 
tassels called Phoonda. Two of them, Thunthania, 
an upon the breasts and the other Khaviya is sewn 
on the upper arm of the shoulder. A veil, Chatiya, 
ab a ^.^ade of the same coarse cloth, measuring 
on five feet and has an elaborate worked border, 
ne end of it is tucked to the Petia at the left side, 
«>in S i? Ver tb e head and hangs loose on the right 
j er ‘ To that part of the veil which covers the 
bp'i’ a ^biok border styled Ghoomto with leaden 
4t h a T i Cs * s a bt a ched and hangs on the forehead. 
Ladnt! ba j ° n the veil are sewn Pendants called 
cunt! Q f e m°i bjack thread, and embedded in metal 

worked^ ? y°Pbi- Jhalaro is the thick waistband 
worked mto the Petia or Lunga. 

nlasq 6 ! 1 J e ' Ve ^ S are num erous and include strings of 
othpr n , A y oo den beads, besides those of brass and 
imnnr'f 1116 ? 3 8 ' The following are among the more 
to the k nt 0f them : -Am'ti°and Top are attached 
0Ver th aU5 an ^ are alwa ? s covere d by the veil passing 

fastened^' ., 61 W a are g° ld or silver pendants, 
n to the hair and suspended on the ears and 
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have tassels of trinkets styled Chotla tied to their 
ends. Pattiya is a neck ornament and is made up 
of square bits of metal strung together. Vankya 
(a crescent shaped ornament) Hasali and a profusion 
of beads called Ladi are worn on the neck. Nine 
horn bangles styled Bachela worn on the upper arm, 
and some horn bangles called Balia and a wooden 
bangle Bodlu, make up the ornaments of each hand. 
Brass rings are worn profusely on the fingers and 
the toes. They wear also anklets of the same metal. 
Strings of cowry beads are attached to the Pattiya 
and Pachela. Every married woman is possessed 
of a cloth cushion for resting the water pot on the 
head and a cloth cover for the pot, both of which are 
ornamented with embroidery and cowry shells. 
A metal disc called Sok is sometimes worn by women 
for the purpose of propitiating a deceased wife of 
her husband. 

The peculiar ornaments of a Banjara man are a 
silver bangle worn on the upper arm of the right 
hand and another on the left wrists. The waist 
thread is decorated with leaden beads and tassels. 
The ordinary dress is a dhoti with short trousers 
and a red turban. Each man has an embroidered 
pan supari pouch and a hookah. 

Of the ornaments worn by the women, the Ghugri, 
the horn bangles called Chudo and the brass anklets 
(khas) denote married condition in a woman. And 
unmarried girls do not wear the Ghugri and the 
Chudo, but wear on the ankles black beads and 
small bells. Widows generally remove almost all 
the jewels but retain some horn bangles on the upper 
arm and other minor jewels. 
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Ornaments. 

bdas,’ ‘ Bedar,’ or ‘ Berads ’ are the hunting Introduo- 
and agricultural tribe of Mysore, and are TI0N- 
identical with the Boyis of Telingana and the 
Bamoshis of Marathwada. They call themselves 
Kanayam Kulam, “ Descendants of Kannayya,” 
Dhorikulam, “ Children of Chiefs,” or Valmiki 
vshatriyas. :,: The Nayaka (chief), or Nayakana- 
makkaju (Chief’s children), is sometimes applied 
o the tribe. Gurikara (a marksman), and Kirata 
. , 1 ' l ' ) e of mountaineers) are applied to them as a 
nickname. Beda or Biyada is a corruption of the 
> anskrit word Vyadha (a hunter), and suggests to 
ne original occupation of the tribe. They call 
emselves in Telugu, Dora-biddalu (king’s children), 
nn occasionally Palyegars, the latter appellation 
enig appropriated as many gathered a larger 
aiid of predatory followers than usual among them, 

^ uc Su cceeded in setting themselves up, in the 
-Ublous days of the common dissolution of 
au hority during the two or three centuries preced- 
ln g the last, as Palyegars, or chiefs of a Palya- 

or settlement. 

Castes and Tribes of H. E. H. The Nizam's Dominions. 
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The connection with Valmlki is founded on a 
tradition that the author of the Ramayana was of this 
caste before his conversion. He was a highway- 
robber of more than usual rapacity, and when he 
attacked Yasishta, the sage showed him the sin of 
his bad life, and proved its worthlessness in a worldly 
sense, when his own wife, for whom he had been 
undergoing all this risk, declined to share the respon¬ 
sibility of his sins. The man was so ignorant that 
he could not pronounce the name of Rama, and 
the teacher had to adopt the expedient of making 
him repeat ‘mar a’ “(tree)” in rapid succession to 
make him meditate upon Rama. As a result of his 
long meditation, the repenting hunter and robber 
got divine wisdom, and was able to compose the 
epic which has since become so renowned in the 
world. He subsequently had twelve sons who are 
the progenitors of the present caste. It is hardly 
necessary to add that all this has no support to 
the statement therein referred to about this. He 
was induced by Narada and Brahma to compose 
the immortal epic. The Rishi Valmlki threw himself 
into Yoga Samadhi, when all the facts of Rama s 
earthly career became as clear to him as a fruit 
held in the palm of his hand, and enabled him to 
compass his end. 

Another ingenious explanation is given of the term 
Valmikaru as applied to Bedas, which says that 
they are so called because during the first rains of 
the year they dig ant-hills, extract winged ants 
therefrom and eat them. 


Origin and As some of the names of the caste unmistakably 
history indicate, the Bedas were originally a wild tribe 
Caste! 5 living in jungles and mountains and supporting 
themselves by hunting. They used to infest the 
highways for robbery, and were considered fit 
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instruments for all acts of rapine and cruelty. Hence 
they were known as Kiratas, a tribe of moun¬ 
taineers A story of Kannayya, an eponymous 
leader of this caste, is of some significance as showing 
the original occupation of the tribe, or at any rate 
its ideal. He was a devotee of Siva, and was finding 
fault with the usual form of worship in which the 
worshipper placed a dish of food before his God, 
out subsequently ate it himself. When, in order 
test him, Siva surprised him in an inaccessible 
jungle in the guise of a hungry guest, and asked 
for food, he was offered some meat of an animal 
killed therein, and after a while when'the guest 
wa S in danger of losing an eye from disease, Kannayya 
plucked out his own and offered to replace the way- 
arer s organ. Siva was, of course, gratified, and 
0 ered the devotee some boon. But he was quite 
content with his lot, and would accept nothing. 

a ad that he wanted, some gruel in an earthen 
Pc > children round a common earthen eating place, 
urning faggot for light, and a highway for robbery. 

What more needed he ? 

0 f habits fitted them well for the army, 

n ot+ + in * ater thnes they became a most im- 
1 a nt element. They were largely employed in 

Emr^ an v the hosts of the Vijayanagar 

time r< f r? ley § raduall y spread south, and by the 
pick f i • y der ^-h, they not only constituted the 
them< 5*1 aiS ^ roo P s > hut many of the caste had set 
who h 6 H U h as P e tty chiefs known as Palyegars 
Bimb aC a so . irLen of the same caste in their armies. 
« T anan wr iting in 1800 says of them :— 

which evt >U ^i 10Ut these hills (near Magadi, Bangalore District), 
ted spoiT ,GU ^ n . or tt l ward from Capaladurga, are many cultiva- 
■® a ydarn S m during Tipoo’s Government were settled many 

F^r/and^ ^ un ^ ers . w ^° received twelve pagodas (£4. 5. Sh.) a 
ac custon ^ ervec ^ as irregular troops whenever required. Being 
ed to pursue tigers and deer in the woods, they were 
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excellent marks-men with their match-locks, and indefatigable in 
following their prey : which, in the time of war, was the life and 
property of every helpless creature that came in their way. 
During the wars of Hyder and his son, these men were their 
chief instruments in the terrible depredations committed in the 
Lower Carnatic. They were also frequently employed with 
success against the Palyegars, whose followers were men of a 
similar description. At present, as they receive no pay, they are 
obliged to apply more closely to agriculture ; for in that way 
they always employed their leisure; and there is a prospect of 
their becoming a quiet and industrious people, although 
they still retain their arms and an anxious desire for 
plunder*.” 


With the advent of more peaceful times, this 
expectation about the habits and occupation of these 
people has been fully realised. Many of them are 
employed as village watch-men, or talaries, and 
also find employment as peons in the Police and 
Revenue Departments of Government. 

According to Buchanan, the Kadambas of Banavasi 
were Bedars. He notices that in East Mysore, the 
Bedars were strongly Telugu, and near Verul on the 
crest of the Eastern Ghats, the Telugu language was 
called Bedari. They ranked among the left-handed 
classes. He notices that in South Canara, Bedas were 
a savage race who ate cats, and with great propriety 
called murderers. History relates that after the fall 
of Vijayanagar the Bedas plundered the town for 
many days. Wilkes makes that Boyas and Bedas 
are the same. He described them as wonderfully 
enduring, and by their admirable staunchness to 
their chiefs winning the admiration of Hyder Ali, 
who turned them into Musulmans and formed batta¬ 
lions of the Bedar Boyas or Chela. “Mr. Rice gives 
them a strength of 260,000; calls them Bedars or 
Nayaks and also Kiratakas, Barikas and Kannayyas.” 
Some are Karnatakas and some are Telungas. Most 


* A Journey through Mysore , Canara and Malabar , Vol. I, pp. 
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Mysore Palyegars or petty chiefs are Bedars. 
Meadows Taylor in the ‘ Story of my Life ’ described 
them as a ruling tribe in the State of Sholapur in the 
Nizam’s Territory.* 

The Bedas are an aboriginal tribe of the Telugu 
and Canarese Districts. Although they have adopted 
many of the customs and usages from castes of 
different social standing, their complexion, flat nose, 
frizzled hair go to prove their non-Aryan origin. 
They are probably the remnants of the original 
inhabitants of the Deccan who belonged to the pre- 
Dravidian or Dravidian stock speaking a language 
which they have quite forgotten. Most of the hill- 
tribes of Southern India, namely, the.Beders of the 
Madras Presidency, the Peringala Vettuvans of 
North Malabar, the Mala Vedans of the Travancore 
Hills, the Yeddas of Ceylon, as also the Bedas of 
Mysore belong to this stock, and the different grades 
°t culture in which they are seen at present is a 
question of environment based on geographical 
distribution. & y 


, f d\he Bedas are scattered over a large tract of the 
Madras Presidency, their chief centres being the 
c lstr icts of Bellary, Cuddappah, Kurnool and Ananta- 
Pq r - They are largely found in the Nizam’s Domi- 
juons as also in Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar, in the 

' °j Mahratta Districts and States in the Deccan 

an d Konkan. 


are here concerned with the Bedas of Mysore 
who numbered at the last Census 271,134: 138,345 
ei ug males, 132,789 females. Their distribution in 
® districts of the State, in the Cities of Bangalore 
^ho^Mygore^ in the Kolar Gold Fields, and in 

PP- 78^anj*7 () en '' bribes and Castes of Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, 
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and Military Station is as 


(si, 


Name 


Bangalore City 
Bangalore District 
Kolar Gold Fields 
Kolar District 
Tumkur District 
Mysore City 
Mysore District 
Chitaldrug District 
Hassan District 
Kadur District 
Shimoga 

Bangalore Civil and Military 
Station 


1 1 

! Total 

1 Population j 

1 

I 

Males 

Females 

1,053 

574 

479 

18,578 

9,416 

9,162 

4,689 

2,430 

2,259 

60,446 

30,574 

29,872 

58,311 

29,932 

28,379 

618 

320 

298 

15,813 

7,855 

7,958 

98,174 

50,231 

47,943 

5,557 

2,782 

2,775 

4,204 

2,132 

2,072 

12,742 

6,450 

6,292 

103 

50 

1 

53 


Taluks having a population of more than 2,000 are 
given below:— 


District 


Bangalore 


Taluk 


Population 


Bangalore 

Hoskote 


2,450 

2,249 


Devanhalli 

Dodballapur 

Nelamangala 


5,043 

3,193 

2,347 


Kolar 


Kolar 

Mulbagal 

Chintamani 

Srinivaspur 

Sidlaghatta 

Bagepalli 

Gudibanda 

Goribidnur 

Malur 


3,030 

3,740 

6,438 

5,090 

6,129 

9,240 

2,192 

13,868 

5,200 


Tumkur 


Maddagiri 

Koratagere (Sub-Taluk) 
Sira 

Pavagada 

Chiknayakanhalli 

Gubbi 


10,713 

4,009 

9,861 

10,820 

4,682 

6,748 


* Mysore Census Report, 1921. 
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District 

Taluk 

Population 

Chitaldrug 

Challakere 

22,868 


Chitaldrug 

19,140 


Molakalmuru 

11,004 


Jagalur 

11,055 


Davangere 

10,443 


Harihar (Sub-Taluk) 

3,446 


Holakere 

7,380 


Hosdurga 

4,746 

Hassan 

Hiriyur 

7,525 


Arsikere 

2,421 

Kadur 

Tarikere 

2,379 

Sliimoga 

Shimoga 

2,717 


Channagiri 

9,305 


Shikarpur 

2,629 


From the above distribution it is seen that their early 
military activities were mostly in the four eastern 
districts, the termination of which led them to per¬ 
manently settle therein. Many who are settled in the 
rural parts are known as Or (village) Bedas, and others 
who preferred to live in jungly tracts are called Myasa 
Bedas. The Bedas and Boyas of the Ceded Districts 
must have belonged to one homogenous tribe. 



tJr Bedas who form a large majority of the tribe live Habita- 
m towns and villages. Furniture and domestic uten- TI0NS - 
sus are as those of the corresponding tribes or castes. 

) i 

They seem to have been originally a telugu speaking internal 
people, but after long settlement, those of the 
Canarese Districts have adopted that language as cast™ 
their mother tongue. 


. The caste is divided into a number of exogamous exoqamous 
c *ans and their integrity is kept up with the utmost clans. 
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scrupulousness. The tradition regarding the origin 
of these divisions is as follows :— 

The descendants of Valmiki by his twelve sons fell 
out with one another, and had a fight among them¬ 
selves, in the course of which many lives were lost. 
The eldest of these sons called Mandala-Manibattu 
Razu, hearing of the carnage, went to the scene of 
the quarrel to reprimand them. The combatants 
afraid of meeting him, fled, hiding themselves in 
various places. After a search, they were discovered, 
some lurking under washerman’s tubs, some in ant¬ 
hills, and some in hills and such other retreats. The 
chief divided them into separate groups, distin¬ 
guished each by the hiding place of its representa¬ 
tives, himself becoming the head of the Mandala 
division. Even now, in marriage and other occa¬ 
sions, a tambula is given in the name of Mandala- 
Manibattu Razu, and sometimes in that of his 
servants also, who belonged to the Ankila section. 

The tribe is divided into totemic clans, but the 
names of all of them cannot be ascertained. Most 
of them are totemistic, and as usual, bear the names 
of plants and animals. The names of the exogamous 
clans current among them are given below :— 

.. Yenumalu. (Buffalo.) 

.. Jerrabotula. (Centepedes.) 

.. Sakela. 

.. Chinnamagala. 

.. Pegadapotula. 

.. Peddamakila. 

.. Gujjala. 

.. Edu kondala. (Seven Hills.) 
Puvvalu gampula. (Flower 
basket.) 

.. Ankela. 

.. Payyala. 

.. Gutamu. 

.. Generu (Sweet scented 
oleanders) 


Mandala. (Herd of cattle) 
Potulu. (He-buffalo) 
Muchcbala 
Kamagetula 


Chinnamakola 
Cbimalu (Ants) 

Sibbila 

Gangavaramu. (Name of a 
place.) 

Mallelu. (Jasmine) 

Settila 
Muchchatla 
Nallula. (Bugs) 
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Surya. (The Sun) 
Chendra. (The Moon) 
Bangaru. (Gold) 
Bhuchakra. (The Globe) 

Maddala. (Mungala) 
Mungala 
J anamala 
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.. Eddulu. (Oxen.) 

.. Kachi kadla. (A kind of grass.) 
.. Hurali. (Horse gram.) 

.. Navane. (Italian Millet.) 

.. Gannerla. (Sweet-scented 
oleander.) 

.. Gaddubaria. (Crowbar). 

.. Gajjala. 

.. Kukkala. (Dogs). 


Of these, Yemmalavaru (buffalo-men), Mandalavaru 
(men of the herd), Pulavaru (flower-men), and 
Minalavaru (fish-men) are the most important. 
Members of the clans show the usual reverence for 


the totemistic animals after which they are named, 
by not touching or using them in any way.* 



The following endogamous groups of the Bedas endoga- 
are found in the State :— groups. 

1. Or Bedas, called in Telugu Chinna Boyis. 

2. Myasa Bedas, sometimes called Pedda Boyis and Chen- 
chus. 

3. Gudisi or Gudlu Bedas. 

4. Maremmana Bedas, also called Mutyalamma or Urume 
Bedas and Sadara Bedas. 

5. Halu Bedas. 

6. Monda Bedas. 

There are a few more divisions, such as those 
named Barika (lime-stakers), Goliga, Gaddalabala, 
Gudalu and Patra, which are returned as endogamous. 

It is however probable that they are nothing but 
synonyms of one or another of the divisions already 
nxentioned. 

Cru Bedas are by far the largest division of the 
caste, and are so called because of their residence in 
towns and villages, unlike for example, Monda 
Bedas, a wandering tribe, who are beggars by pro¬ 
fession. 


* Vide Totemic clans among the Bedas of the Madras Presidency. 
Thurston: Castes and Tribes Southern India Vol. I, pp. 198-200. 


1 
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Myasa Bedas are found mostly in the Chitaldrug 
District. They profess to derive their names from 
mesha (sheep) the name of the first sign of the 
Zodiac. 

Gudisi or Gudlu Bedas are so called on account of 
their living in Gudlu, or temporary huts. They are 
an inferior division. 

Sadru Bedas are Bedas who live in the midst of 
Sadru, an endogamous group of the Lingayats, who 
live by cultivation in Bellary and Ananthapur 
Districts. The appellation of Halu Bedas (Milk-Bedas) 
is used to indicate their superiority to other divisions. 

Monda * Bedas are said to be the descendants of 
a man of the Mandala exogamous clan, who, 
through ignorance, married a girl of the same clan. 
This was discovered too late, and the couple were 
expelled from the village, and were made to live out¬ 
side, eking out their living by beggary. Even at the 
present day, persons of this division never enter the 
houses of the other Bedas, and they are not allowed to 
beg from the people of the Mandala section. Only the 
three groups mentioned above and Myasa Bedas 
form the main sections, and the others are found 
mostly in the adjacent districts of Bellary and 
Cuddappah. 



mabbiaob Marriage is never allowed between members of the 
pkohibi- S ame clan or gotra. Two sisters may be married by 
one man, but not at the same time, and two brothers 
may marry two sisters. Marriage with an elder 
sister’s daughter is permitted, but one may marry 
an younger sister’s daughter only when inevitable, 
as when a widower cannot procure any other girl to 
marry. A sister’s daughter may be married to her 

♦ Monda means in Canarese, an indolent rude or obstinate 
fellow. 

In the districts of Kol.ar, Bangalore and Chitaldrug, different 
divisions are given under different names. 
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son, in which case the latter himself 
cannot marry another daughter of the same sister. 

Marriage is generally adult, though infant marriage 
is also allowed. A woman may remain unmarried 
all through her life, though few or none do so by 
choice. A woman dying unmarried is carried by 
men without a bier and interred with the face down¬ 
wards, no funeral ceremonies being observed. 




The negotiations for a regular marriage are con¬ 
ducted by the parents or guardians of the parties, 
the initiative being generally taken by the male’s 
side. The astrologer is consulted, and, where the 
horoscopes are wanting, the stars corresponding to 
the first letters of the names of the parties according 
to a settled convention, are taken as representing 
the nativity of the parties. If they are pronounced 
to be suitable, a day is fixed, and the contracting 
parties exchange betel-leaves with nuts as an earnest 
tL ^ e ^. r a S reemen t) in the presence of the elders. 
I he girl i s given a present of cloth, and a feast 
is generally held. After this, the girl cannot be given 
hi marriage to another without the consent of the 
other party. This preliminary is non-essential as it 
1S m? en om ^ed or considerably shortened. 

The ceremonies of marriage proper begin with the 
evaruta or God’s feast. Five new earthen pots 
painted red and white are brought from the potter’s 
an d some date fruits, uncooked rice and 
h a b glass bangles and other articles are placed in 
each of them, with an oil light in each of the earthen 
ishes covering them as lids. These pots with a 
alasa (a small metallic vessel with a cocoanut over 
i ) are placed in a room set apart for that purpose, 
and worshipped as representing the marriage diety. 

l - ii ? U r. er a ^ so * s gi ven > sheep or goat being specially 
Hied for the occasion. 


Marriage 
Ceremonies 
of THE 
Ur Bedas. 
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On the second day, a chappara or marriage booth, 
is constructed. This should have twelve posts of 
which one is called the milk-post, or marriage pillar, 
and should be green wood of the mango or teTmmalia 
paniculata tree. In the night, the bride’s party repair 
to a place outside the town, where, on a spot washed 
with cow-dung water, they place cooked food on 
three plantain leaves as an offering, and consecrate 
it with water dyed red with saffron and lime, and 
return home without looking back. 

On the third day, the bride and bridegroom are 
bathed in their respective houses. They are seated 
on plank seats, and are besmeared with saffron, and 
the ceremony is known as the saffron ceremony, or 
bride and bridegroom ceremony. 

The fourth is the chief day of the ceremony. Early 
in the morning the bridegroom is brought to the 
bride’s house. He is made to sit by the side of the 
bride. The maternal uncle of the bride comes and 
pares the nails of the bride and bridegroom. Then 
the couple are given a bath, called male mm in 
Canarese, and todo nillu in Telugu. They stand one 
stooping over the other, and so the married women 
pour water from four vessels. After this the bride¬ 
groom is sent out with a party to a place outside the 
village and sits under a tree. From there a procession 
of the people of his party go to the bride’s house, 
taking with them in a bamboo box, jewels and 
clothes intended for her, and other sundry articles 
such as rice, fruits, and other edible articles, which 
they present to the bride. Then her party go in 
procession led by a married woman carrying a kahsa 
in her hands. They in their turn bring to the bride¬ 
groom clothes, toe-rings, bhashincja or the marriage 
coronet and other presents. The bridegroom puts 
on all these things, and holding a dagger, is taken to 
the marriage booth. The two parties meet near the 
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w booth and a show of resistance is 
offered by each party by throwing half-pounded 
rice (called Bera) at the other. The bridegroom is 
conducted to the marriage dais, and is made to stand 
there. In the meantime the bride is decorated, and 
is brought to the pandal with the bhashinga, and 
placed standing opposite the bridegroom, with a 
cloth held as a screen between them. The ■purohit 
^ ei1 called hi, and the bride and bridegroom 
throw on each other’s heads some cummin seed and 
jaggery, the girl if small in stature, being held up 
by her maternal uncle or other near relative. The 
tali* is touched by all those present, and the bride¬ 
groom, with the countenance and blessing of the 
men assembled, ties it round the neck o'f the bride, 
oth the bride and the bridegroom tie the kankanam^ 
o their wrists and stand facing each other. Their 
4/ ■u a ^ e i oined together holding a cocoanut on 
is poured first by the parents of the bride, 
i en by those of the bridegroom and lastly by 
the whole assembly. 

. he married couple then sit side by side, with the 
nnges of their clothes tied together. Some elderly 
named women besmear them with saffron and put 
Sese > that is, rice from both their hands, 
tbp k° n i 6 ^ neeSj then on the shoulders and then on 
j- ea ^ S lia PPy couple. The assembly then 

T 6 ft. eS the distribution of pan supari. 
•A-rund}] 6 ^- V | couple are shown the star called 

of ^°^ er ceremony that takes place that day, is that 
ne parta king of meal from the same dish. Two 

the mMrfed^tatf 0 ^ Worn a married woman as a symbol of 

root tw .* s * e< l thread of black and white wool, with a turmeric 

t A . an y on . rm g tied to it. 

the consteflitinn ' t wi . fe of Vasishta, the sage, and is believed to be in 
onsteiiation of stars known as Great Bear. 
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or three persons from both sides sit together and eat 
food from the same dish, to indicate the union of 
both the parties. 

On the last day, called the Nagavali day, the 
kankanam or wrist thread is taken off, and pnja is 
made to what is called simhasana (seat) and to a 
heap of arecanuts and betel leaves, and the latter are 
distributed to the assembly. A certain order is 
observed in tdmbula giving; Kannayya (the epony¬ 
mous hero), Valmiki and the household deity, are 
named first, and then the local head of the caste 
(kalte mane yajaman) and the convenor (beadle), 
and then the others in the assembly get the leaves 
in turn. 

The next two days are employed in compli¬ 
mentary ..visits and feastings among the two 
parties. 

The bride’s price or tern in Canarese and oli in 
Telugu is Rs. 12. But a discount of l| rupees is 
allowed if asked for, except when a widower marries 
a maid, when the full amount of leva namely Rs. 12 
and sometimes even a madu of If rupees more is 
levied. 

Marriage expenses in a family of moderate means 
amount for the bride’s party to Rs. 30 : and the 
bridegroom’s party incur about Rs. 100 to be spent 
on jewels, tern and feeding expenses. There is no 
particular feeling that the present expenditure is 
in any way exorbitant; and no movement in favour 
of reduction is discernible or_ called for. Marriage 
customs prevailing among the Uru Bedas of the Ceded 
Districts and among those in Belgaum, Dharwar and 
Sholapur are somewhat different from those in Mysore, 
and they depend on the contact of culture and 
environment.* 


* Thurston, E: The Tribes and Castes of India , Vol. I., pages 
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ftien a girl first stows signs of puberty, she is 
considered impure for three days, and does not come 
ni contact with the other members of the family, 
ohe cannot use the metal plate for taking her meal 
which is placed on leaves for her. She bathes on the 
iourth day, and the washerman supplies her with 
washed clothes. A shed of green leaves is put up 
on an auspicious day, in which the girl remains 
apart for three nights getting a particularly rich food 
consisting of cocoanut, gingelly oil, pulses and jag¬ 
gery, the while. She is exhibited in the evenings 
seated, dressed and decorated, in the. company of 
married women who congregate for the show. Songs 
are sung and saffron, hmkumam and pan supari are 
distributed to all the visitors. During this period, 
the girl is kept awake at nights, and is allowed to 
S ^P only in day time, for fear that some evil spirits 
which prowl about only in the dark might take hold 
of her. 


Intimation of the event is sent by the village 
washerman to the parents of the husband if she "is 
already married. It is considered proper for the 
nusband and wife to begin living together within 
sixteen days. If the girl happens to be unmarried, 
they try to get her married within the year of her 
attaining the age. They have a saying that a third 
cad should not appear in the year of marriage, and 
so where the girl who is married is already of an age 
to five in her husband’s company, intercourse is 
put off for at least three months. 


Widow marriage is allowed and generally practised, 
ht the form differs considerably from the regular 
marriage, and is styled ( Kudike) union, i.e., the 

gmng 0 f a doth fo wea r , an(1 t f Le tying of a fan 
The ceremony is simple and is generally performed 
11 the evening. The match, as may be expected, is 
’ U* 


<SL 


Puberty 

Customs. 


Widow 

Marriage. 
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as a rule, settled by the consent of the parties, and 
in most cases is preceded by a de facto union. The 
headman and others of the caste assemble in front of 
the house of the woman, who comes out after a bath. 
The new husband presents her with a cloth which 
she puts on. The Yajaman to whom their intentions 
are formally announced gives his sanction to the 
union. Thereafter the husband ties the tali , which 
is the essential and binding portion of the ceremony. 
A fine called, Kannayyana Kanike is levied from the 
man, and a feast is held afterwards. The same 
form is observed in the case of a divorced woman 
re-marrying, and of an unmarried girl who has 
clandestinely conceived being married to her lover ; 
sometimes this form is also resorted to in pre¬ 
ference to the more regular one to save expenses. 

A woman married in this form has certain dis¬ 
abilities. She is not allowed to take part in the 
ceremonies of a regular marriage, and is not even 
allowed to enter a marriage booth. She cannot 
carry Kalasa on any auspicious day. The issue for 
two or three generations at least, are deprived of 
the privileges of regular marriages. The Kudike 
marriage section is kept separate, and in some places 
becomes so defined that these disabilities continue to 
attach to it for generations together. 

With regard to the right of inheritance, as soon 
as the widow is remarried, she becomes divested of 
her rights to the previous husband’s property and 
even her children continue in his family. This is, 
of course, compensated for by the acquisition of 
title to her second husband’s property. 

A widow cannot marry any one belonging to her 
first husband’s gotra , or division; much less there¬ 
fore his elder or younger brother. 



Divorce. 


Loss of caste and adultery are good grounds for 
divorce. The aggrieved party, generally the husband, 


r 



complains to the caste Yajman regarding the conduct 
of his partner, and obtains his sanction for divorce 
in the caste assembly, who fully investigates the 
details and determines which party is to blame. If 
the charge is made out against the wife, the husband 
tears her tali, in token of separation, and gets back 
the jewels, which he may have given her during their 
conjugal life. He has to pay a fine to the caste. 

The woman thus divorced is married in kudike 
form. The bridegroom (generally her paramour) 
pays to the previous husband the tern amount and 
the expenses of the marriage, and has also to pay 
a fine to the caste, and incur the expenses of feeding 
the caste men. It is said that adultery on the part 
of the husband is also a good reason for divorce, and 
ae in that case, gets back neither the tern amount 
aor the marriage expenses. 


If the married woman is guilty of adultery with a 
aan of the same or higher caste, it may be condoned 

_ f, h e °P tlon of the husband by payment of a 
small fine to the caste. 


Adultery. 


ar I he ***** — ma king Basavis * (a word which is d ed ,c AT10 , 
1 parently feminine of Basava, Nandi, the bull of 0F Basavis - 
wva) of women obtains in this caste. Parents with- 
an y male issue, often instead of adopting a son 
in the usual manner dedicate a daughter by a simple 
eremony to the god of some temple. She remains 
m ^ er Other’s house, inherits the 
property and performs the funeral rights and 
all respects, she takes the place of a son! 
may be done in accordance with a vow 

'atedfc. Kurubatti Mailari Temple, it is said, the Basavis are dedi- 
is Ve ry simid? 6 "““ ber °. n the day of the God’s marriage. The ceremony 
of it kan W &lrls are trought to the temple after bathing, and in front 

m tb e temp h™ and taliS are tied t0 them ’ They have to s * ee P that night 
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taken when a girl is afflicted with any dangerous 
illness, and this conversion into a Basavi being, in 
opposition to all civilized notions, is regarded as a 
dedication to God’s service. 

The dedication of a Basavi is made by a ceremony 
which, as far as possible, resembles a marriage. 
The Chappara with twelve pillars is erected, a pro¬ 
cession goes to the temple, where the girl is seated 
by the side of a dagger, and the tali (marriage 
badge) is tied to her by the puroht, by a maternal 
uncle, or maternal uncle’s son. A feast is given to the 
castemen, and after three days, the girl is free to mate 
with any man who is not of a lower caste than her 
own. The first man who receives her favours has 
generally to pay her father the expenses incurred by 
him for making her a Basavi. Her children become 
legitimate, and are entitled to a share of their grand 
father’s properties. For purposes of marriage, the 
issues of such a Basavi are as eligible as those of the 
women regularly married. Parent, desiring male 
issue of their own, cure from sickness in themselves 
or their children or relief from some calamity, 
similarly dedicate their daughters. 

“The right of a daughter to thus inherit the pro¬ 
perties in violation of the ordinary canons of Hindu 
law is a point which has never yet been actually 
settled by the civil courts, but the Eevenue Autho¬ 
rities have frequently registered the patta of a 
deceased raiyat in the name of his Basavi daughter, 
the more distant kindred who would in ordi¬ 
nary circumstances have succeeded, having freely 
admitted her claims to be equal to that of a 
son.” * 

“ The ceremony of dedication differs greatly in its “ details in 
different temples. If dedicated in a Vaishnava temple the girl 

♦ Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , Fawcett'6 
Paper , Vol II. 
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is usually branded with the e chan'k 9 and e Chahram ’ on the 
points of both shoulders and over the right breast. If initiated 
in a Goddess’s temple, the ceremony is different and her position 
afterwards differs in several essentials. ’ A second ceremony is 
necessary when she attains puberty.” 

“ The children of a Basavi are legitimate and neither they 
nor their mother are treated as being, in any way, inferior to their 
fellows. A Basavi, indeed, from the fact that she never can 
be a widow is a mo t welcome guest at weddings. Basavis differ 
from the ordinary dancing girls dedicated in temples, in that 
their duties in the temples (which are confined to the shrine of 
their dedication) are almost nominal, and that they do not pro¬ 
stitute themselves promiscuously for hire. A Basavi lives faith¬ 
fully with one man, who allows her a fixed sum weekly for her 
maintenance and a fixed quantity of new raiment annually, 
and she works for her family as hard as any other woman. 
Basavis are outwardly indistinguishable from other women and 
are for the most part poor coolies. In som places there is a cus¬ 
tom by which they are considered free to change their protectors 
once a year at the village car festival or some similar anniversary, 
and they usually seize this opportunity of putting their partner’s 
affection to the te t by suggesting that a new cloth and a bodice 
would be welcome presents. So poor, as a rule, are the husbands 
that the police aver, that these anniversaries are preceded by an 
annual crop of petty thefts and burglaries committed by them in 
their efforts to provide their customary gifts. The High Court 
has held that the dedication of a minor girl as a Basavi is an 
offence under section 372, Indian Penal Code, but the accused 
was not represented when the case was argued and several points 
which distinguished the results of the ceremony from that of the 
initiation of the ordinary dancing girl were not placed before the 
learned judges.”* 

Besides these, who are known as born Basavis 
(pottu Basavis) there is yet another class of public 
Women called Kulam Biddalu, or children of the 
caste, who are dedicated as follows:— 

A widow, even with issue, and a divorced woman 
flaay be made children of the caste, after paying a 
fine to the caste, and standing the expense of a feast 
according to her means. She asks for permission 

* Gazetteer of Bellary District , Vol. I, pages 70-71, 
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formally at the meeting of the castemen, who as 
a token of consent give her a handful of food for the 
feast which she partakes of along with them. She 
has thereafter the same license to share her bed with 
strangers (not of an inferior caste) as a Basavi has. 
The chief distinction between the two is that the 
issue of a Basavi is regarded as legitimate for all 
purposes, while those of a daughter of the caste, 
though legitimate, rank only as the issue of kudike 
or conventional marriage. 

From the above, it may be inferred that sexual 
license before marriage is not visited with any condign 
punishment. When an unmarried girl becomes 
pregnant, she will be married to her paramour in 
kudike form if he is of the same caste. If he will 
not accept her, or is of a higher caste, a fine will be 
levied, and she will be made a child of the caste, 
but if the paramour is of lower caste she loses her 
caste. In cases of regular marriages no courtship 
is known, and the parents of the parties bring about 
the connection. But kudike marriages are, as a 
rule, by courtship and consent of the parties. The 
average marriageable age for the boys may be taken 
as about eighteen. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that 
owing to the promiscuous unions described in the 
foregoing pages, the offspring arising therefrom come 
under the following grades :— 

1. Swajathee Sampradayam—Pure Bedas, the 
offspring of parents who have been married in the 
proper divisions and sub-divisions. 

2. Kudakonna Sampradayam.—The offspring 
of a Beda woman who is separated or divorced from 
her husband who is still alive, and cohabits with 
another member of the caste. 

3. Vithunthu Sampradayam—The offspring of 
a Beda widow by a member of the same caste. 
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4. Arsampradayam—The offspring of a Beda 
man or woman resulting from cohabitation with a 
member of some other caste. 

In conjugal relations the offspring of the Swajathee 
Sampradayam should marry among themselves. The 
offspring of two and three marry among themselves 
or with each other. Both are considered legitimate ; 
but they cannot intermarry with the offspring of the 
first and the last; because, the children by Arsampra¬ 
dayam are outcastes who must marry only among 
themselves.* 



After the birth of a child, the midwife cuts the navel 
cord, bathes the mother and the baby in warm water, 
and lays them on a cot in a retired part of the house. 
The mother is given a mixture of molasses, dry- 
cocoanut kernel and decoction of dry dates, dry 
ginger and pepper. Mother is fed on boiled rice, 
wheat puddings, boiled millet mixed with molasses 
and clarified butter. A woman remains unclean for 
five days after childbirth, and during each of these 
days, her head is anointed with clarified butter, and 
her body is rubbed with turmeric powder mixed with 
°il. She is then bathed in warm water. An earthen 
pot with burning cowdung is laid beneath her cot. 
The child is rubbed with oil and bathed in warm 
Water. From the second to the thirteenth day, the 
Jpother and the baby are bathed every second day. 
The child is named and cradled on the thirteenth day, 
ail d millet, grams, beans and pulses mixed together 
are served to all those present. Feeding takes place 
011 an auspicious day during the sixth month. 

The ceremony of tonsure takes place either during 
tae third month in some places or after the first 
T e ar in others. 
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They follow ordinarily the Hindu Law of inherit¬ 
ance. Illatam (maneyaiana in Canarese) or affiliation of 
the son-in-law is practised and such a son-in-law 
gets a share equal to that of a son. A Basavi daughter 
also gets an equal share with her brothers, and when 
she dies, if the family is undivided, her sons step into 
her place, and are entitled to her share. A destitute 
sister is generally given a cow and a cloth every 
year. 


The Bedas belong to what is called the Nine Phanas 
or Left Hand section. They have a caste council at 
which their tribal disputes are settled. It is presided 
over by a headman who has under him a servant, 
beadle, known as Kondigadu. The jurisdiction of 
a headman is called Kattemane, and any matter 
affecting the caste, such as admission of an outsider, 
Kudike marriage, dedication of a girl as Basavi or 
a Kulambidda, comes before him for settlement. 
Any transgression of the caste rule is punished by 
him. And for all these services, he receives maryade, 
or the conventional fee, and a special tdmbula. 
When, however, a dispute of a very serious nature, 
affecting not only one Kattemane but several, has 
to be settled, Yejmans of several Kattemanes are 
invited. There is at the head of several Kattemanes, 
a Dore, or chief, whose presence is necessary only 
in cases of great importance. On marriage and 
other occasions, the Dore, or chief also gets a 
tdmbula. 

In Belgaum, and Sholapur the following custom was 
in vogue among the castemen at one time. A woman 
put out of caste for adultery or for eating with a 
member of a lower caste had her head shaved in the 
presence of Kattemane (head man), and then allowed 
to go back. The present practice is to cut off five 
hairs of her head with the razor, and for the caste 
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headman to touch her tongue with the live torch of 
rui wood. A little liquor also is given her to drink, 
which is held to purify the body. If a man is guilty 
of incest with a kinswoman of his own stock, he has to 
purify himself by shaving off his moustaches, beard 
and top-knot, by bathing in cold water, and by 
drinking a small quantity of liquor in the presence of 
the gum and castemen. In such cases when fines 
are collected, the amount must be sufficient 
to cover the expenses connected with feeding the 
panchayatdars (members of the council) and the 
remuneration of the headman.* 

Outsiders belonging to any recognised higher Admission 
classes are, though of course rarely, admitted into sidbrsT" 
the Beda caste, a formal ceremony being observed 
for the purpose. The headmen of two or three 
Kattemanes, or caste guilds, as well as other caste- 
men are assembled, due notice being given of the 
purpose of the meeting. Then the person who 
wishes to be admitted comes to the assembly, and 
prostrating himself before it, begs that he may be ad¬ 
mitted into the caste. A consultation is held, and is 
sometimes prolonged for two or three days during 
which time the members are fed at the expenses of the 
applicant. A fine together with a liana or four annas 
as Kannayya’s tax (devoted to the temple of that 
god), is levied from the neophyte, who is purified 
with the five products of the cow, his tongue being 
slightly branded with heated gold. He is also made 
to drink holy water from a temple. Then the caste- 
men sit down to a feast to receive a morsel from each 
of the elders before the feeding begins, and partake 
of the food thus collected with the permission of the 
assembly, which is given in a set formula that there 
is no longer any impediment, (dosha.) 


* Tribes and Cartes of Bombay , Vol. I, page 82. 
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Such perversion from higher castes is generally due 
to the man having had illicit relation with some woman 
of the caste. Such a recruit becomes a member of the 
caste for all practicalpurposes, and marries the woman, 
by some inferior form. However, the stigma may 
cling to his descendants for three or four generations. 

They are Vaishnavas, and worship Vishnu under 
the different names of Venkataramana, Chennaraya, 
Narasihmha, etc. Some of them also have Siva as 
their family god and go on pilgrimage to Nanjangud, 
the chief place of Siva worship in the State. Their 
guru or spiritual leader, is a Sri Vaishnava Brahman 
who pays occasional visits, gives them Chakrankitam 
(branding), holy water and receives his fees. Among 
the minor goddesses worshipped by the Bedas 
are Gangamma, Payamma, Kavelamma, Lakkamma 
Odisilamma, Marigamma, Durgamma and Challa- 
puramma. 

Gangamma (river or water god) is generally wor¬ 
shipped either at the river side or near a tank or 
other reservoir of water. A place is selected and 
cleaned with water. Three, five or seven stones are 
set up, on which saffron is put. Incense is burnt, 
a new cloth is kept near the images, and cocoanuts 
are broken. After the worship, the cloth may be 
worn by any female member in the house. This 
worship is specially confined to women, and no 
bloody sacrifices are offered. The other goddesses 
are worshipped, some in groves, and some in temples, 
permanently dedicated to them. Sacrifices of sheep, 
goats and fowls are very freely offered and partaken 
of by the devotees. Fridays and Tuesdays are the 
days set apart for the worship, but the worship of 
Gangamma is always confined to a Monday. 

The women on the occasion of Nagalasandi or 
snake-festival, worship Nagalaswami by fasting, and 
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pouring milk into the holes of white ant-hills. By 
this a double object is attained. The ant-hill is a 
favourite dwelling place of Naga or cobra, and it 
was the burial place of Valmiki, so a homage is paid 
to the two at the same time. The Bedas do not 
employ Brahmans for religious purposes. They are 
consulted as to the auspicious times for marriages 
{tdli-tymg) and other ceremonies. 

To Mari, the village goddess, a lie-buffalo is 
sacrificed. This worship, though a caste function, is 
specially associated with the village. In the central 
portion of the village, a temporary shed is erected, 
and in it an image generally of some grotesque or 
nideous form is installed. The whole population, 
except the Brahmans, Jains and Lingayats, carry 
their offerings to the Goddess, and the more super¬ 
stitious of these excepted persons also send votive 
offerings. In the night a he-buffalo is sacrificed. 
The remains of the animal are then divided among 
the twelve members comprising the village corpora¬ 
tion. However, most of them do not eat buffalo- 
flesh; their shares are taken by the village cobler 
or Madiga. 

Munis vara is another object of common worship, 
not only among the Bedas, but also among the lower 
castes. He is believed to be the soul of a saint who 
lived at a time beyond memory and is said to reside 
in trees. Under a tree, assumed to be the dwelling 
place of this spirit, a small temple, hardly big 
enough for one to get in, is built, and two or three 
stones are installed therein in the name of this spirit. 
Sometimes bells are tied to the branches, and when 
they are shaken by the wind, the sounds are attri¬ 
buted to the sylvan deity. He is considered an evil 
spirit, and always waiting for an opportunity to 
snter the body of the person, passing near, and bring 
on sickness to the victim. He is much dreaded, and 
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to propitiate him, occasional offerings of goats, 
fowls and cooked articles are made. The animals 
sacrificed are eaten by the votaries, but other articles, 
such as cooked rice, plantains, etc., are left under 
the tree. They also name their children after this 
deity. 

The spirits of such diseases as cholera and small¬ 
pox, are also worshipped. Serpent worship is also 
common among them, the belief being that by this, 
skin-disease, disease of the eye, and ulceration in 
the ear are cured. 

“When a Brahman wishes to perform what is called 
Vontigadu, a ceremony by which he hopes to avert 
ill luck and induce favourable auspices before celeb¬ 
rating a marriage, he employs a Beda or Boya. 
There is a story that a Beda was a destitute who died 
of starvation. It is possible that Brahmans and 
Sudras hope in some way to ameliorate the sufferings 
of the tribe by feeding sumptuously a modern repre¬ 
sentative on the occasion of performing this ceremony. 
On the morning of the day on which the ceremony is 
to take place, a Beda is invited to the house. He is 
given some gingelly oil to anoint himself for a bath. 
This done he returns home, carrying in his hands a 
dagger, on the point of which a lime is stuck. He is 
directed to a cowshed, and there he is given a good 
meal. After finishing his meal, he steals from the 
shed and dashes out of the house uttering a piercing 
yell and waving his dagger, and he is on no account 
to look behind. The inmates of the house follow for 
some distance, throwing water wherever he has 
trodden. By this means all possible bad omens for 
the coming ceremony are done away with.”* 

The dead are buried except in the case of such as 

* Castes and Tribes of Southern India , Thurston, E, Vol. I, 
pages 196-197. 
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afflicted with, leprosy or other incurable 
diseases, when the bodies are burned. 

On the death of a person, the body is washed and 
wrapped in a new cloth. Two new earthen pots are 
brought, and in one of them a small quantity of rice 
is cooked in front of the house. This ceremony is 
very often dispensed with. The body is placed on 
a bier made of bamboo or kalli (.Euphorbia timkalli). 
Betel leaves and nuts are crushed and the paste is put 
into the mouth of the diseased. The relatives 
and friends put rice in the eyes of the deceased, 
and sometimes beat their mouths. After this 
the body is carried by four persons to' the burial 
ground, the chief mourner heading the procession 
with fire in one hand and the pot with the cooked rice 
in the other. As soon as the carriers and the mourners 
start off, a woman in the house, a widow if present, 
sprinkles cow-dung water on the place where the body 
had been kept, and cleans it. Half way to the burial 
ground the body is set down, and balls of cooked rice 
are thrown around it. It is then carried straight to 
the burial ground. By this time a Madiga of the 
village will have dug a grave ready, for which labour 
a small fee is paid. The body is carried round the 
grave three times, and is then lowered into it. The 
bier is taken together with any jewels which the 
deceased may have worn at the time of death. 
The body is then laid on its back with the head to 
the south, and the grave is closed in. A small 
mound is raised on the ground, and four quarter 
anna pieces are laid on the four corners. Another 
anna is placed on the grave for Kadupapa, and is 
intended to be the price of the ground taken up for 
the grave, and this is appropriated by the Holeya 
°f the village. Thereafter the chief mourner with 
e arthen pot filled with water, is made to go round 
the grave three times, and at the end of each turn, 
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a stone is thrown at the vessel by some bystander, 
so as to make a hole. With the water thus leaking 
he makes three rounds, and then breaks the vessel 
on the grave with his back turned towards it, and 
goes away without looking back. The chief mourner 
and the persons that carried the body wash themselves 
in a tank or river and return home in wet clothes. 
By this time the house has been cleaned, and on 
the spot where the deceased expired, are kept a 
light on a window and an elcka twig, which the party 
must see before they go to their houses. On the 
third day, a ceremony called giving food and water 
to the deceased takes place. The chief mourner 
with other castemen takes some rice and vegetables 
to the burial ground and serves them on the grave on 
a plantain leaf. The party withdraw to a distance, 
expecting crows to come and eat the food. When 
the crows have eaten it, the party go to a tank or 
river, bathe and return home. No further ceremony 
is observed till the twelfth day. On that day the 
whole house is whitewashed. The chief mourner as 
well as all the Dayadas (agnates) have a bath. 

A Brahman purohit is called for purifying the 
house with holy water. Then a party go to the burial 
ground, and on the grave are served up various 
dishes of specially prepared food. The chief mourner 
gets his head shaved. After bathing, the party go 
to the temple and return home. All the agnates and 
other relations are invited and treated to a feast. 
This day cows, shoes, umbrellas and other things 
are given in charity to Brahmans, their number 
depending upon the means of the family. 

In the case of an unmarried girl or a child, on the 
third day some milk and edibles are placed on the 
ground and no further ceremony is observed. 

The period of pollution in the case of children is 
three days. During this period the near agnates do 
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the caste mark, or eat any sweet substance 
or drink milk. They should not enter each other’s 
houses, much less touch them. 

These men do not perform sradlias ; but on the 
new moon day in the month of Bhadrapada, and on 
the New Year’s Day, they make puja in the names of 
the deceased ancestors. They instal a kalasa in the 
house, place near it new clothes, burn frankincense 
and offer prayers to it. They invite their castemen 
to a dinner. 

The Bedas even now justify their own old designa- Occupation. 
tion of Kiratas and still possess the hunting habits. 

They are skillful in tracking, stalking, lying in 
ambush and in game runs both with and without 
specially prepared bait and decoy. They overtake 
animals with greater speed and endurance. In 
certain cases they use the active services of dogs 
and stags (tamed). Very often the tribesmen go 
together, and organise a party for hunting. 

On the Telugu New Year’s Day, the Bedas organise 
a party of their own men for beats, believing that 
a successful game on that day would be held to be the 
best of the auguries during the coming year. They 
are all very jubilant, that all except the old and 
infirm take part in the expedition, and the tribesmen 
from different villages vie with one another in the 
display of their old primitive weapons for hunting 
pigs and other wild animals of the forests in their 
vicinity. “ They are generally equipped with match¬ 
lock guns, daggers or hog-spears, nets like lawn tennis 
nets used in drives for young deer or hares. They 
organize drive for pigs, hunt bears in a fearless 
manner. The following account in the Madras Mail, 

1902, may be found to be interesting in this con¬ 
nection. “We used to sleep on the top of one of the 
hills on a moon-light night. On the top of every hill 
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around, a Beda was found watching for the bears 
to come at dawn, and frantic signals showed 
when one has been spotted. We hurried off to the 
place, to try to cut the bear off from his residence 
among the boulders, but the country was terribly 
rough and the hills were covered with a peculiarly 
ivait-a-bitthorn. This did not baulk the Bedas. 
An European who was one of the party was asked 
to wait outside the jumble of rocks. Each man took 
off his turban, wound round his left forearm to act 
as a shield from the attacks of the bear, lit a rude 
torch, grasped his long iron headed spear, and coolly 
walked into the inky blackness of the enemy’s strong¬ 
hold to turn him out for him to be shot at. The 
European shikari was ashamed of the part assigned 
to him, and was asked to be allowed to go inside 
with them. But this suggestion was put aside. 
Because one could not see to shoot in the darkness, and 
if one fired, the smoke hung so low and so long in the 
still air of the caves, that it might give an unpleasant 
advantage to the bear and finally bullets fired at 
close quarters, might rebound unknowingly. So he 
had to wait.” “ Of a certain cunning bear,” records 
the same writer, “ unable to shake the Bedas off, he 
had to take refuge at the bottom of a sort of dark pit, 
which was so deep, that neither spear nor torches 
could reach him. Three of the Bedas clambered in 
after him, when the bear concluded that after all 
his refuge was unsafe, rushed out, knocking one 
of the three men against the rock with a force which 
badly hurt one shoulder, clambered out of the pit 
and was kept straight by the Bedas until he got the 
entrance of his residence where he was waiting for 

him.” , . , . 

They use a bullock to stalk antelope, which they 
shoot with match-locks. Some keep a tame buck 
which they let loose in the vicinity of a herd of 
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antelopes having previously fastened a net over his 
horns. As soon as the tame animal approaches the 
herd, the leading buck will come forward to investigate 
the intruder. The tame buck does not run away. 
A fight naturally ensues, and the exchange of a few 
butts finds them fastened together by the net. It is 
then necessary for the shikaris to rush up, and finish 
the strife with a knife. They are skillful in tree¬ 
climbing and honey-gathering, and in this respect 
they are as skillful as the Ivaders of the Cochin 
Forests.* 

In every village the Bedas have a gymnasium 
called Garidimane, a building without airy ventilation 
often constructed partly underground, in which the 
ideal excercise consists in using dumb-bells and clubs 
until a profuse perspiration follows. They get up 
legular wrestling matches, tie a band of straw round 
tue leg, and charge all and sundry to remove it or 
back themselves to perform feats of strength, such 
us running up a steep hill with a bag of grain on their 
back. Wrestling matches are held in a retired spot 
outside the village, to witness which a crowd of many 
hundreds collect. The wrestlers have their hair on 
their head cleanly shaved, so that the adversary 
cannot seize them by the hair, and the moustache 
is trimmed short for the same reason. In the forests 
where tigers and cheetahs frequent, they construct an 
enclosure corresponding to a wooden trap with two 
^closures in one of which a goat is kept as a bait. 

hen the animal enters the enclosure, the door is 
c osed by an ingenious contrivance, when it is 
speared to death. Their hunting habits are declining. 

I he active habits of the Bedas qualified them to 
, ,e culisted as soldiers in the wars of South India 
c urmg the eighteenth century. Col. Wilkes speaks of 

Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, page 15. 
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the brave armies of the Palyegars of Chitaldrug* who 
belonged to the Beda tribe. Hyder employed them 
as scouts to ascertain the whereabouts of the enemies, 
and to poison the wells used by them with the milk- 
hedge (euphorobia timJcalli). They were charac¬ 
terised as brave and faithful thieves. They still 
possess some of their old weapons (swords, daggers, 
spears and match-locks), which I had the opportunity 
of seeing at Chitaldrug. They have now settled 
themselves to agriculture as their chief occupation. 
As is the case with all agricultural classes in the 
State, many are petty raiyatwari occupants of lands, 
paying revenue direct to the Government; while 
many cultivate the lands of others as tenants on 
“ vara,” generally paying half the produce to the 
superior holder. The system of joint-ownership of 
village lands is not in force anywhere in the State. 
Some who are village watchmen, known as Talaris, 
have some free lands (service inaras) or get a recog¬ 
nised quantity of grain from each raiyat at the harvest 
time. Several of them are landless day labourers, 
earning wages varying from two to five annas a 
day. There are no nomadic cultivators in the caste. 

They have many beliefs, some superstitious and 
some empirical, in regard to the agricultural 
operations, which, however, are common to almost 
all the cultivating classes in the State, and which 
are embodied in popular sayings, such as the 
following. The first ploughing of the season must 
be commenced on a Sunday or a Thursday. No 
ploughing should be done on Mondays. Seeds should 
not be sown on Mondays and Thursdays. There are 
some popular sayings about the efficacy of rains in 
certain specific seasons. 



* Wilke’s Historical Sketches of South India, Mysore. 1810-17. 
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A scarecrow (generally an old earthen pot with 
eyes and other marks of the face roughly daubed 
over) placed on the top of crossed sticks dressed with 
rags, is often set up in fields, with the double object 
of frightening away birds and beasts, and averting 
the potency of the evil eye. 

When undertaking any important work such as 
the sinking of a well, or the building of a house, it 
is usual to worship Ganesa made of cow-dung, in 
the form of a cone. Sometimes a goat, a sheep or 
a fowl is sacrificed on such occasions. 

If an eclipse of the sun or the moon occurs when 
the crops are fully grown, the owners "of the fields 
sometimes bathe, and sacrifice a sheep or goat to the 
field. Boiled rice is mixed with the blood of the 
sacrificed animal, and sacttered all over the field. 



Beda men are generally dark in complexion, and a&gy&xos, 
are of average height. They are hardy, muscular 5 EESS AND 
and enduring. They wear short drawers extending RNAMEN '" S - 
to the knees, and sometimes only a loin clotln 
Their women wear sari like other Sudras without 
dividing the skirt, but such of them as are not 
Basavis, do not wear bodice. The family women 
usually adopt this mode of attire. During the rainy 
season they are seen wearing a woollen blanket as 
a body cloth which is sometimes held over the head 
as a protection against rain and wind. The same 
cloth further serves as a basket for bringing back to 
the town, heavy loads of grass. Some wear a loin 
cloth. Those that work in the fields carry steel 
tweezers on a string round the loins with which to 
remove babul thorns (accacia arabia), twigs of which 
are vised as protective hedge for fields under culti¬ 
vation. As protection against demoniacal attacks, 
they wear as charms, a string round the right upper 
arm with metal talisman box attached to it, a similar 
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string round the ankles, a quarter anna rolled in a 
cotton cloth on the upper arm; some have the figure of 
Hanuman (Monkey-God) tattooed, on their shoulders. 
The women are also tattooed on the face and 
on the upper extremity with elaborate designs of 5 
cars, scorpions, centipedes, Sita’s jade (plated hair), 
Hanuman and parrots. They are also branded by 
the priest of a Hanuman shrine on the shoulders with 
the figure of chunk (shell) (Turbinella rapa) and 
chakkram, (wheel) in the belief that it will help them 
to go to Swarga. Beda women who are branded 
become Basavis (dedicated prostitutes). Necklets of 
coral, ivory beads, are also worn by them as a vow 
to bring good luck. 




MYASA BEDAS. 

Origin op the Tribe—Habitation—Marriage Customs— 
Puberty Customs—Polygamy—Circumcision—Tribal Or¬ 
ganisation—Religion—Funeral Customs—Occupation— 
Food — Appearance, Dress and Ornaments. 

M yasa-Bedas or Myasa Nayakars form a distinct 
endogamous division of the Bedas. Among them 
are included the Chenchns. The former mostly 
live in the hilly tracts and the forests of the plains 
outside the inhabited area of the Chitaldrug District. 

A certain Beda woman, the tradition goes, had two 
sons ; of whom the elder, after taking his food, went 
to work in the fields. The younger son on coming 
home asked his mother to give him food, and she gave 
him cholarn (millet) and vegetables. While he \vas 
eating them, he recognised the smell of meat which 
provoked him, because his mother had given nothing- 
more. He beat her to death. He then searched the 
house, and on opening a pot from which the smell of 
meat emanated, found only a rotten fibre of some 
plant. He cursed his luck and went to the fores ts where 
he lived in penance. He became the ancestor of 
Myasa Bedas.* Another story says that they are the 
descendants of the sage Valmiki as described in the 
Rdmayam. There is also the following legend 
widely current among them. A black dwarf, ugly 
in appearance, and ferocious in habits, was created 
by the rishis from the thigh of the dead King Goti 
°1 the Solar Race. He was found unfit to rule, and 
was therefore driven out to the jungles where he 
lived on the forest produce and by hunting. In 
bis wanderings he met Menaka, a celestial nymph 

* Thurston, E : Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. I, page 187. 
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of matchless beauty, and made love to her, and the 
union was blessed with seven sons, namely Nishad, 
Shera, Kuvangriyari, Salika, Ksharakari, Ansaris 
and Sheshtaradharis. They became the progenitors 
of different clans with different occupations. From 
them arose seven gotras or family names, namely, 
Gojaldaro, Gosalru or Gurral, Bhadmandalkaru, 
Saranga Gauda Bahsarandlu, Tayarasmanta.ru, Pingal 
Rangamanya, Rajadhiraj.* Myasa Bedas were 
much prized as fighting men in the wars of the 
eighteenth century, and the brave palyegars of 
Chitaldrug belonged to this community. Hyder 
Ali also had a large number of them as soldiers who 
fought at the battle of Ginje. Several years after 
when Hyder Ali became the ruler of Mysore, he 
employed them as scouts for ascertaining the where¬ 
abouts of the enemies, and for poisoning the wells 
used by them with the milk-hedge (euphorbia 
tirukalli). Col. Wilkes characterizes them as brave 
soldiers and faithful thieves. In 1751, the select 
army of Morari Rao consisted of these soldiers. They 
still keep some of their old weapons, namely, swords, 
daggers, spears and matchlocks. They still preserve 
their active habits, and are perhaps the only people 
who are fond of manly sports.f 


Habitations I had the opportunity of seeing them in one of 
their hamlets at a short distance from Molakalmuru 
in the Chitaldrug District. The hamlet consists of 
25 to 30 huts all surrounded by a thorny fence the 
entrance into which was somewhat difficult. Their 
huts which are constructed of bamboo frame work, 
are circular in shape about twelve to fifteen feet in 
diameter and thatched with leaves. There is only 
one small entrance, which is like that of the Toda huts 
on the Nilgiris. It can be entered only by crawling. 


* Syed Sirajul Hassan : The Castes and Tribes of H. E. H. 
t The N. D. Vol. I., pages 35, 36. 
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Close to the entrance is the grinding mill near which 
is the small storage of corn. Their fireplace is on 
one side. A few vessels for cooking are also seen 
therein. A family of five or six members reside 
therein, and it is surprising to see how they can sleep 
together in so small a space. They sleep on the 
floor with a blanket which serves as a mat and to 
cover themselves with. The huts are quite air-tight, 
and the inmates appear to be strong and healthy. 
The tribesmen are said to be migratory. They are 
now taking a little to agriculture and collecting forest 
produce. After harvest they choose another locality, 
and put up new huts with the materials' of their old 
ones or with new materials. In the midst of their 
huts there is also a building to locate their god which 
they call Saligram, preserved in a vessel of basketry 
adorned with silver embroidery. They would on 
no account show its contents. 


Myasa Bedas observe the same marriage prohi- marriage 
bitions as the Ur Bedas. The preliminaries of marriage ( " t7ST0MS ' 
are mostlv arranged by the parents of the parties 
au.fl a few elderly men belonging to the hamlet. On 
the wedding day the bridal pair sit on a raised plat¬ 
form, and 'five married women place rice stained 
with turmeric on the feet, knees, shoulders and head 
of the bridegroom. This is done three times, and 
five married women perform a similar ceremony for 
the bride. The bridegroom takes up the tali, and 
with the sanction of the assembled Bedas, ties it 
on the bride’s neck. They do not entertain Brahman^ 
to preside over the ceremony. It is then followed 
bv a feast to the tribesmen. 


Girls during the first monthly sickness are lodged 
in temporarv huts put up for the occasion Ihe 
Period of seclusion is sixteen days, after which they are 
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bathed to be free from uncleanliness. The girls during 
the period are fed with nutritious food. The temporary 
edifices are generally burned on the bathing day. 

Polygamy is allowed, but polyandry and widow 
marriage are unknown. Divorce is permitted on 
the grounds of ill-treatment and adultery. A divorced 
woman is treated as a widow. Though remarriage 
of widows is not permitted, there is nothing to 
prevent a widow from keeping a house for a man 
to beget children by him. The couple announce 
their intention of living together by giving a feast 
to the tribesmen. If they omit this formality, they 
would be regarded as outcastes. 


When Beda boys are ten or twelve years of age, 
the rite of circumcision is performed for them. A 
very small skin is cut off by a man of the tribe, and 
the boy is then kept for eleven days in a separate 
hut untouched by any body. His food is given him 
on a piece of stone. On the twelfth day he is bathed, 
given a new cloth and brought back to the house. 
His old clothes and the stone on which his food was 
given are thrown away. His relations in a body take 
him to a tankidu (cassoa auriculata) bush to which 
are offered cocoanuts and flowers. It is then wor¬ 
shipped by all of them. This tree receives reverence 
at funerals. These customs so characteristic of the 
Mussalmans appear to have been imbibed, when the 
tribesmen were included in the hordes of Hyder Ali. 
Other rites such as Panchagaviyam, the burning of 
the tongue with the nim (melia azadirachta) stick 
are likewise practised prior to the youth being received 
into the communion. 


Tribal oboa- They have their tribal headman and the elderly 
nisation. members who settle all social disputes. There are 
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three Kattemanes in Nayakanahatti, Nannivala and 
Clxellekara and they have the power to settle all 
social and religious disputes. In difficult matters, 

Anagundi Samasthanam is still their appellate autho¬ 
rity. Fine and excommunication are the usual 
punishments for delinquents. 

The Myasa Bedas are animists, but when ques- Religion. 
tioned they say they are Vaishnavites and worship 
Saligram. They have no guru but a member of 
their tribe acts as a pujari. They do not admit 
Brahmans as their gurus. 

The Myasa Bedas generally bury the dead. It is Funeral 
noted by Buchanan that those who die unmarried, ClJST0MS - 
become Virika (heroes), and to commemorate them, 
temples and images are erected where offerings of 
cloth and the like are made to them. If these be 
neglected, they appear in dreams and threaten those 
who are forgetful of their duty. These temples 
consist of a heap of cairns of stones in which the roof 
of a small cavity is supported by two or three flags. 

The image is a rude shapeless stone, which is 
occasionally oiled. 

They collect minor forest produce and sell them Occupation. 
to contractors with the proceeds of v’hicli they pur¬ 
chase articles of food and other necessaries. They 
cultivate dry crops. 

The Bedas hunt after all kinds of beasts and birds, 
attacking them with dagger, spears, match-lock 
guns, sticks, and clubs. They attack wild animals 
by lying in ambush by putting up, as it were, leaves 
a nd twigs.’ They train dogs and hawks and get 
their help in hunting. They surround an animal, 
and by beat of drums, cause a great noise, and driving 
the animal into a corner, they kill it with spears. They 
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sometimes spread nets, and by frightening the animal 
cause them to be ensnared. They catch tigers and 
cheetahs by building temporary stone cages which 
have two compartments. In the one a sheep or 
some prey is tied, and this can only be seen from 
the other compartment. The door wherein the 
wild animal is to get in to pounce upon its prey, is 
so constructed, that- when the animal tries to get into 
the upper portion, the trap-door slips down, and the 
door-way is closed. Thus wild animals are caught 
in the stone and mud cages. The prev is quite safe 
in the other compartment. 

Bedas organize a party during Ugadi festival for 
hunting wild boars, porcupines and other wild animals. 
They drive the game by fire, and beat of drums 
assisted by dogs into nets and pits or to a part, lving 
in ambush.' They use for hunting, a big trap made 
of strong rope of the thickness of one inch which is 
tied to trees in a valley, and is supported in the middle 
by bamboos to a height of six to seven feet, so that 
the game may not jump over the trap. But they 
use traps of thinner rope for rabbit hunting. 

In the Gubbi Taluk the cheetahs and tigers are 
hunted by their lying in ambush and by means of 
traps and baits. The hunter, after discovering that 
a cow a sheep or any other animal that has been 
killed by a tiger or cheetah and partly eaten ujd, comes 
to the conclusion that the animal will come again 
to the spot. The next day, where the carcase is 
lying at a distance from the spot, he digs up a pit 
to a depth of six to seven feet according to the height 
of the hunter, and conceals himself therein, by 
covering the pit with leaves. And from this pit he 
first sees the animal, and when it comes up to eat the 
prey, he aims at it. The Myasa Bedas use firearms 
of the sort that is handled by the military sepoys or 
a sort of antiquated fire arm which they cal Kcindaka 
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Banduki. When it is found that a position in a 
jungle track is infested with cheetah or a tiger, they 
put a trap or cage in which there are two apartments, 
provided with strong iron bars. In one of the apart¬ 
ments a sheep or a goat is tied up, and the other 
apartment is left open with an aperture to allow the 
tiger or cheetah to get into the cage. Particular 
care is taken to cover the three sides of the cage 
with green leaves with a view to give the impression 
to the animal that it is not a cage. As soon as the 
tiger enters the cage, the aperture comes down and 
closes up, and the tiger intended to be hunted will be 
found in the second apartment. The principal 
weapon used is the firearm. Clubs, spears, and 
axes, are used in hunting pigs and rabbits. In 
rabbit and pig hunting, there will be a number of 
persons engaged, and for hunting other wild animals 
the required number of men are taken for help by 
the headman. The wild animals that are found and 
hunted, are tigers, cheetahs, wild pigs and rabbits. 


They are meat eaters and eat the flesh of cows 
and buffaloes, but avoid fowls which they never 
touch. They avoid all kinds of drinks. Cholam 
(millet) is their chief article of food. 


Mvasa Bedas are seen in all shades of complexion, 
but are generally dark coloured. Both men and 
women are of average height, and are healthy looking. 
The males wear a loin cloth and a turban. Very 
often they cover their bodies with a coarse blanket. 
Myasa Beda women wear a sari which covers their 
whole bodies. They do not wear toe-rings. Both 
they and the Ur Beda women tattoo on the face and 
°n the upper extremities with elaborate designs of 
cars, scorpions, centipedes, Sita’s jade (plaited hair), 
Hanuman and Parrots. Men are branded by their 
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priests, with the figure of Hanuman, a chank shell, 
{Turbinella rapa), and chakram (wheel) in the belief 
that they will go to heaven. When a Myasa man 
is branded, he has to purchase a cylindrical basket 
called Gopala. bamboo, a stick, a fan and winnow. 
When female Bedas are branded, they become 
Basavis. 
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BESTA. 

Introduction—Origin and Tradition of the Caste—Popu¬ 
lation and Distribution—Habitations, Furniture and 
Domestic Utensils—Marriage Customs and Ceremonies— 

Puberty Customs—Customs connected with Pregnancy 
and Child-birth—Post-natal Ceremonies—Adultery and 
Divorce—Widow Marriage—Polyandry—Family Life— 
Inheritance and Adoption—Caste Constitution—Reli¬ 
gion-Funeral Customs—Occupation— Social Status- 
Food—Appearance, Dress and Ornaments. 

B estas are a caste of fishermen scattere'd all over introduce 
the State, and are found in large numbers in TI0N * 
the river districts of Mysore and Shimoga. They 
are known by different names according to the 
localities in which they live. In the eastern districts 
they are called Bestas, in the southern Toreva, 

Ambiga and Parivara (retinue), while in the 
western parts their names are Kabberas and Gange- 
ttiakkalu. Telugu speaking population call them¬ 
selves Boyis. The members who go by these names 
speak Canarese, and appear to be the same as 
Vestas. 

The name of the caste is derived from the Canarese 
Word Besada (thrown). Some derive it from Betta 
Irasta or Vetra-hasta, meaning one holding a cane, 
but this etymology is fanciful, and is based on the 
following legend. Once upon a time Varuna invited 
Sapta Rishis to attend a sacrifice he was celeb¬ 
rating. They agreed to go if he would expel the 
disturbers of their penance, from the land, and aquatic 
ar bmals from the face of the earth. He worshipped 
a rid sought the help of the God Iswara, who sent 
-janga from whom were sprung Suparnaraju, 
Q *haraju, and Suta with thirty-two weapons 
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in their hands. One of the weapons was a cane, or 
stick, and descent is traced for this caste from these 
semi-divine personages. 

Several other legends are told, each giving the 
origin of the whole or a sub-division of the caste. 
One legend tells that, Sutaru or Sulakuladcnaru 
are sprung from a person who, when Varuna came 
out of Ganga, carried him over in a boat and 
landed him. Another legend is to the effect that 
Santanu Chakravarti had connections with Satya- 
vati, a low-caste boat-man’s girl who thus became 
the step-mother of Bhishma, who was his son 
by his other wife Ganga. Since Bhishma other¬ 
wise called Gangasuta, was a Besta, being in 
a way the son of Satyavati whose children were 
all Bestas, the latter got the appellation of 
Gangasutas, or in Canarese Gangamakkalu like 
Bhishma. 

The attendants of Varuna have given to their 
descendants, the name of Parivaradavaru (retinue 
of serving men.) 

The less usual names, as. given by Nanjangud 
informants, are Dushyanta, Nishada, Parasava, Dasa 
or Margava. According to Manu, a Dushyanta is the 
son of a Kshatriya father and a Brahman mother. 
A Nishada who is to live by fishing and snaring animal 
is born of a Brahman father and a Sudra mother. 
Lastly, a Dasa or Margava, who is to subsist by 
working as a boat- man, is the son of a Nishada father 
and an Ayogava mother. These names are not in 
vogue, and are apparently suggested for the occasion 
by some Brahman instructor, as high sounding 
titles. 

The motive for all this has merely been to make 
out a superior origin of the caste, which, as its main 
occupation is boating and fishing in the waters, has 
adopted the name of Gangdputras or sons of Ganga. 
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According to the last Census, the Bestas numbered 
15 7 ,870; 79,405 being males and 78,465 females. 
The distribution of the population according to 
districts and taluks are given below :—* 


Bangalore City .. .. .. 612 

Bangalore District .. .. .. 18,702 

Kolar District .. .. .. 6,561 

Tumkur District .. .. .. 4,867 

Mysore City .. .. .. 2,374 

Bangalore Civil and Military Station .. 136 

Mysore District .. .. .. 107,535 

Chitaldrug District .. .. • 5,857 

Hassan District .. .. .. 4,404 

Kadur District .. .. .. 3,308 

Shimoga District .. .. .. 7,652 


Taluks. 

Channapatna Taluk .. .. .. 3,193 

Kankanhalli .. .. .. 2,774 

Bagepalli .. .. .. .. l’o76 

Chikballapur .. .. .. 1,021 

Tiptur .. .. .. .. 1,000 

Yedatore .. .. .. .. 5,906 

Hunsur .. .. .. .. 9,427 

Heggaddevankote .. .. .. 9’,225 

Yelandur Jahgir .. .. .. 5,699 

Shimoga .. .. .. .. 1,285 

Gundlupet .. .. .. .. 7,157 

Chamrajnagar .. .. .. Il’l03 

Nanjangud .. .. .. 14,210 

Narsipur .. .. 12,247 

Senngapatam .. .. .. 3,365 

Mandaya .. .. .. 5,007 

Krishnarajpete .. .. .. 3,253 

Malvalli .. ., .. ‘. 9,316 

Kadur .. .. .. 1,491 


The two main divisions ape the Canaresg and the 
Telugu Bestas, between whom there is no interdining 
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and intermarriage. From the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of the Kolar District, the names of the 
following divisions, are obtained. Raivata, Chamavi, 
Kolavar, Gangamakkalu, Bojjonu, Maley Bois, 
Torayas, Parivaradavaru, Parigirti, Ambiga and 
Daru. Here Gangamakkalu is a name applied to 
all in common, and some, as had been already said, 
are local names. In the Devanhalli Taluk, the 
following divisions are found to exist, and they are :— 
Sunnakallu Bestas, Chunnam Bestas (those employed 
in the preparation of chunam or lime) ; Tore Bestas 
(those engaged in fishing and carrying palanquins) ; 
Telugu Bestas (those engaged in carrying the umbrel¬ 
las of the king) ; Sarai Bestas, Arishena Bestas. 

The following are the exogamous clans or Iculas 
existing in the community :— 


Chinna 

.. Gold. 

Surya 

Sun. 

Devi 

Goddess. 

Mugilu 

Cloud. 

Muttu 

Pearl. 

Kasturi 

Musk. 

Mallege 

Jasmine. 

Belli 

Silver. 

Chendra 

Moon. 

Suta 

Charioteer. 

Bhashinga 

Marriage chaplet. 

Ratna 

Precious stone. 

Havala 

Coral bead. 


There are two other divisions called Maniravallu 
and Kadinavallu, but the significance of the term 
cannot be made out. 

It is said that silver ornaments are not worn by 
those of the Belli Kula except at marriages. 

Kasyapa and Kaundinya Gotras called after the 
Rishis Kasypa and Kaundinya, are said to be found 
in all the endogamous divisions. These gotras 
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forbid marriages within themselves as is the case 
with' Brahmans, and seem to have come into existence 
from a desire on the part of this caste to raise them¬ 
selves in the social scale. 


The marriage should be confined within the same 
sub-division, and those of the same kula do not 
intermarry. The same rules of restriction on account 
of consanguinity may not be of his natural family 
or that of the person who adopts him. Two sisters 
may not be simultaneously married to the same 
person. They may be married to two brothers, the 
elder marrying the elder and the younger the younger 
sister. A man belonging to the family following 
the profession of agriculture does not give his 
daughter to a person following the profession of 
fishing; palanquin-bearing or, any profession. If 
a. marriage takes place outside the endogamous 
circle, the parties lose caste, and are regarded as 
among the half-caste persons, or those of illegitimate 
birth. A Besta girl may remain unmarried. The 
practice of dedicating Basavis, though it exists, is 
getting into disfavour. Exchange of daughters 
is in vogue. 

Both infant and adult marriages are allowed. In 
the case of the former, a girl is married at about the 
age of twelve. She lives with the parents till the 
consummation of marriage. Girls are not married to 
trees, swords or other inanimate objects. Adult 
marriages take place generally within the first year 
after puberty. If a young woman is left unmarried 
* or a ° n § time after that, her chastity is questioned, 
and thereafter only marriage by kudike form is 
allowed to her. 

If a girl has become pregnant before marriage by 
a man of her own caste, she is allowed to marry her 
lover in the kudike form. If he does not take her 

16 * 
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in marriage, he will be put out of caste, and she 
may marry any other man, and her children, 
if any, will be affiliated to him. If she has lived 
with a man of another caste, she will be out- 
easted. 

Marriages are generally arranged by the parents 
or the guardians. The proposal comes from the 
father of the boy, who with a few friends goes to the 
house of the intended bride at an auspicious hour, 
with cocoanuts, turmeric, red and yellow, betel- 
leaves, and nuts. If consent is given by the other 
party, a letter of invitation and agreement is written 
then and there. A priest is called in to fix the day 
of marriage. The letters of invitation are worshipped 
by both the parties, and each party formally pre¬ 
sents his letter to the other. Three, five or seven days 
before Chappara or pandal ceremony, the intended 
bride and bridegroom are made to exhibit themselves, 
at a gathering of friends and relatives, and an 
drati takes place. The day previous to Chappara, 
earthen vessels are newly brought to the house, and 
Dasaris and Jogis are fed there. 

The construction of Chappara is the first of the 
important ceremonies of marriage. It consists of 
twelve pillars of which one must be juicy lcalli wood, 
in the case of the Kannada Bestas, and in other cases, 
of Nerale or Kondamavu (Eugenia jambola) tree. 
This post is known as Halu Kambha (milk-post), 
or Muhurta Kambha (marriage post). The Chikka 
Yajaman of the caste, attended with drums and 
gongs goes to the tree, and cuts a branch of it. It 
is brought home and fixed in a pit already formed 
and spread with milk and ghee at the bottom. A 
cloth package containing seven kinds of grains is 
tied to it; and it is sprinkled over with water, in 
which coral and geld are washed, and painted with 
i ed and white stripes. In the evening a kankanam 
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:ing of a white woollen thread to which are tied 
a piece of turmeric root and an iron ring, is tied to 
the bridegroom’s hand. On the second day, water 
is brought from a pond in vessels by married 
women. The Dasari worships the pond and idols. 
The bridegroom’s sister brings one of the Jcalasa 
pots (named sister’s pot) decorated with Jtombale 
(arecanut flower). They come back in procession, 
walking over cloths spread in the street by a washer¬ 
man, and with manesevc at intervals. The latter 
is described as follows. 


As the procession is moving, they spread a cloth 
on the ground in front, and place on it in six places, 
a small quantity of fruit rasdyana.* Then the Dasa- 
yyas blowing conches and beating gongs and with the 
cries of Ah ! Ah ! go round and round the cloth three 
times, and eat up the sweet, stuff, picking it up with 
their lips. This is repeated a number of times before 
they reach the marriage house. Two Dasayyas 
hold the idols in their hands, and walk in front 
without taking part in the maneseve. These are 
followed by the Odahuttidagadige bearer. The 
idols and the waterpots are placed in a room and 
worshipped till the marriage is over. 

Among Saivas : instead of man<sec ? the 

Jogayya worships Trisiila and brings home the 
water vessels. 

Murtha, or Dhare, takes place on the third day. A 
Nerale branch is taken to a peepul tree and puja 
offered to it. It is then brought home, and again 
worshipped. The bridegroom armed with a spear 
or dagger is led in procession to a temple, where the 
relatives and friends of the bridal pair are gathered 
by invitation. The bride in the meantime enters 


* Rasayana is a sweet compound, generally made by mixing together 
plantains, cocoanut and jaggery, with cardamoms or pepper as spices, 
the whole mashed together. 
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the marriage house and takes her seat on the plank. 
The bridegroom comes back from the temple, holding 
a dagger in his right hand, and sits facing the bride, 
while a screen separates the two. The names of the 
immediate ancestors of both the parties are repeated. 
The parents pour Dhare Niru * on the united hands 
of the bride-groom and the bride. The screen is 
removed and the tali, a golden disc, the symbol of 
marriage bond, is tied round the neck of the bride 
by the bridegroom. Rice, newly prepared out of 
paddy for the occasion, is poured in plenty on the 
bridal pair. The ends of the clothes of the newly 
united couple are tied together, and they prostrate 
themselves before their seniors, who bless them in 
return with blessings for a long and happy married 
life. 

The fourth day is the last day of the marriage. 
The kankanam is untied by the married ladies, and 
placed in a plate containing jaggery and rice. Then 
takes place the Kamba Sastra, or * pillar ’ ceremony. 
At this the newly married couple place a handful 
of cooked rice on a wet cloth, in front of each pillar, 
and do puja. After the procession through the village 
is over, the milk-post is worshipped, and finally 
it is smeared over with ashes. This is the concluding 
act of the ceremony. The bride-price is Rs. 12. 
This goes to the bride’s family—father, mother or 
brother. It is given in the presence of all during 
the ‘dhare’. The price of the bride married for second 
time is six rupees. The marriage expenses come 
to about fifty rupees, of which the major portion 
goes for feasting. 


* Dliare Niru means, “ Water in drops.” When any gift is made in a 
solemn religious manner, a few drops of water, with a few tulasi leaves, 
and sometimes small coins are put into the hands of the recipient by the 
donor. The water falls in Dhare, or drops, and the gift of a girl in marriage 
being one of the most solemn of such acts, the ceremony is commonly 
denoted by the single word * dhare.’ 



They are entitled to use, at their marriage, a red 
cloth canopy, a palanquin and an umbrella. Horse- 
riding is allowed to them. Some Bestas of Nanjangud 
do not use a palanquin, as once upon a time, when a 
bride and bridegroom were going in the palki in a mar¬ 
riage procession, this accidently took fire and was 
burnt. 

A Besta girl attains her age of puberty at about her 
sixteenth year. She is located in a shed for three days, 
during which she is . considered impure. Soon 
after the signs are observed, she is made to sit on a 
plank, and married women wave arati, or coloured 
water before her, and on the fourth day she bathes. 
Till the eleventh day after the bath, married women 
gather around her, and make arati in the evenings. 
On the sixteenth day the consummation of mar¬ 
riage takes place. The shed in which the girl 
is lodged at the time of her first menses, is burnt. 
•During the ordinary monthly periods, a woman bathes 
on the first day and remains in a portion of the 
house for three days, during which she does not 
enter the kitchen or do any house-hold duties. 

When a girl is, for the first time, sent to her husband 
lor the consummation of marriage, she is presented 
with new clothes and madalaJeki (rice placed in her 
tymg cloth), with jaggery, cocoanut, some fruits, 
betel-leaves and nuts. 

Customs connected with pregnancy and child- 

uth are the same as in other corresponding castes. 

When a child is born, the mother is kept in a 
separate room, at the door of which a hatchet, margosa 
eaves, an old shoe and a broom are placed, to 
veep on evil spirits. The period of ten days from 
tne day of birth is one of pollution. On the 
eleventh day, a bath is given to the mother and 
child. 
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The naming ceremony takes place on the twelfth 
day, when relations and friends are treated to a feast. 
The child is named by the eldest of the family, and 
after it is named, it is laid on the lap of the eldest 
woman in the house who puts it on a cradle which 
is rocked by women singing songs. When the child 
is three years old, its ears are pierced, and gold or 
coppei rings are put into the holes. 


Adultery within the caste is tolerated ; but the 
woman and her lover will be compelled to pay her 
husband’s marriage expenses, in case she wants to 
live permanentlv with her lover. Sometimes it is 
settled by a small fine paid to the caste, and the 
money is used for a general feast of the caste men. 

Divorce is allowed on the ground of unchastity 
on the part of the wife. She may marry again in 
the Icudike form after divorce. One half of the first 
husband’s marriage expenses must be refunded by 
the new husband, in return for which the former unties 
the tali, and renounces his matrimonial rights over her. 


The re-marriage of widows is permitted, if the 
widow and her new hasband pay to the castemen a fine 
of rupees six and eight respectively. The castemen in 
such cases demand an additional fine of a few rupees. 

Children of a widow by her second husband 
may not claim the property of her mother’s first 
husband. Similarly sons of her first husband cannot 
claim to succeed to the property of her second hus¬ 
band. If a man has children both by his legal wife 
and by his concubine, and if they all live together, the 
children of the concubine may claim shares in the 
property of their natural father. 

Polyandry is unknown, but polygamy is freely 
practised. Barrenness, defect in body or mind, 
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and. unchastity on the part of the first wife are the 
principal reasons for one to take another wife. The 
first wife’s sister is generally preferred as a second 
wife. 


Husband, wife and children form the unit of the Family Life. 
amily. Wife attends to her domestic duties, : ears 
children and helps the husband in his work. 


The Bestas follow the Hindu law of inheritance inheritance 
and adoption. A son-in-law remaining^ with his AD0P ‘ 
father-in-law, is stated to be entitled to inherit the 
property of his father-in-law, provided he performs 
the latter’s obsequies. In other respects, the members 
of the caste follow the general Hindu law of inheri¬ 
tance. 

Adoption of a son is recognized. A boy belonging 
to the section of the adopting father is more generally 
selected than one belonging to other sections. A 
younger brother is prohibited from being adopted 
by his elder brother. The adopted boy is prohibited 
from marrying within the prohibited degrees of 
relationship of either his own natural family, or in 
that of the person who has adopted him. 

The Bestas belong to the eighteen phana, which Caste coun- 
are said to be a remnant of the old trade guilds. CIL ' 

-Lhey do not dine with any of the nine Phanas, who 
are their rivals. 

This caste admits persons of superior caste in the Social Oboa- 
social scale, after the following ceremony. The NIZATI0N - 
elders and the representatives of the Besta families 
gather together in a garden. The aspirant for 
admission after getting shaved, bathes and goes to 
a temple where he receives the holy water given by 
the priest, which he drinks and sprinkles over his 
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head. He is then smeared with ashes all over the 
body by the caste headman. A feast is given to the 
cast emeu, at which he collects a morsel from each, and 
partakes of the meal along with the others. Thence¬ 
forth he is reckoned as a member of the caste. 

The elders of the caste are the Dodda Yajman 
(Senior Elder) Chikka Yajman (Junior Elder), and 
Desa Setti. The Dodda Yajman has the power of 
enquiring into and awarding excommunication or 
fine thereof for breaches of caste customs. The 
Chikka Yajman is his personal assistant, and is also 
called Kolkar (literally, stick bearer), because he 
carries a stick as the symbol of his authority. His 
duties are to collect caste people to join in the funerals, 
or to form a panchayat to discuss, when necessary, 
and decide questions relating to the caste. Punish¬ 
ments are awarded by the councils or by the Dodda 
Yajaman, and are to be proclaimed by the 
Kolkar. 


Religion. Bestas are Hindus by religion and worship the 
ordinary divinities, and have both Saivas and Vaish- 
navas among them. The Saivas worship Siddap- 
paji and Rajappaji. 

There are two religious mendicant orders in this 
caste, called Jogis and Dasaris. The Jogis are Saivas, 
and are the devotees of Chunchanagiri Baire Devaru. 
They carry a horn which emits a shrill sound and 
Kamakshi Mudra : and they annually send an offer¬ 
ing of money to Baire Devaru. .This god they worship 
on Sundays, if not daily. The Dasaris are worship¬ 
pers of Vishnu and followers of Ramanujacharya. 
Their principal god is Ranganatha, on the Biligiri 
Rangan Hill. Both these mendicant orders eat 
animal food, and drink alcoholic liquors. 

Tolasamma, wife of Biligiri Ranga, Mariamma, 
Uttanahalliamma, Patalamma and Kalamma are their 



deities. These have jurisdiction within certain, terri¬ 
torial limits, and are to be annually propitiated for the 
welfare of the localities by holding jdtras, or festivals, 
on which occasion, buffaloes, sheep or fowls are often 
sacrificed. The remains of the animals slaughtered 
for sacrifice are partaken of by the people. The 
carcases of buffaloes are given away to the Madigas. 
Individual offerings are made after every recovery 
from a bad disease, such as small-pox and cholera. 
During epidemic seasons, special offerings are made 
to the local deities to induce them to exercise the 
intruding goddess of the prevailing epidemic. 

Pujaris of this caste worship these deities daily 
in the temples built for them. At the annual 
festivities in front of the temple of Mariamma, a Sidi 
is played. A perpendicular beam of about fifteen 
feet supports and acts as a pivot, to another horizontal 
beam. To the free end of the latter, a devotee who 
has made a vow suspends himself by getting a hook 
passed through the flesh of his back. The beam is 
turned round, and when it completes one turn, the 
devotee is taken down, and he falls prostrate before 
the deity. The priest then gives him prasada 
This is called the hook-swinging ceremony. ’* 

Near the Sidi, fire-walking takes place. A pit 
about nine feet by three feet, with a width of four 
feet is filled with burning cinders. The devotees 
tread the fire, and walk the whole length without 
wincing.-)- 

Natural objects are revered, and are accorded 
divine rank. Thus streams in high floods are 
worshipped. A new cloth, turmeric powder, and a pair 
of bamboo winnows are thrown in, and floated away 
with the current. Snakes and ant-hills are no less 
important as objects of reverence. On Nagara 


* Cochin Tribes and Castes , Vol I, pages 322-24. 
f The Cochin Tribes and Castes , VoL II, pages 368-369. 
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Panchamai day, puja is made with flowers and 
incense to serpent-holes, and milk is poured in for the 
snakes to drink. The snake idols, cut in stones and 
enshrined under peepul and nim trees, are visited 
with reverence. Lakshmidevi, the goddess of wealth, 
is the principal deity of the caste, and they observe 
yearly festival in her honour. 

On the Mahanavami day, fishermen worship their 
nets, and cultivators their ploughs. 

In their caste assemblies, an accused person or a 
witness is said to have sworn when he merely goes 
round the gathering three times. They do not 
usually touch the fire, or any other objects, to take 
the oath. They believe in omens, oracles and 
sorcery. 


The sight of a jackal or of a toddy pot are among 
those regarded as auspicious omens. When any 
sickness visits a house, they consult Koracha-sooth- 
sayers, to know whether the ailment is one sent by 
God, or the effect of an evil eye. A new-born child 
is given a name suggested by the soothsayer. In 
all cases children’s diseases are diagnosed by the 
soothsayer, and his prescription regarding diseases 
caused by spirits is followed in detail. For oracles 
they go to temples, to consult the presiding deity. He 
is asked to give flowers, and if a flower drops down 
to the right of the idol, it is taken as a favourable 
response, while flowers dropped to the left are the 
reverse. If the deity is reluctant to give any definite 
indication, he is coaxed by promises of offerings of 
animals and money. It is believed by them that no 
devotee supplicating with a faithful spirit has been 
disappointed yet. 

They tie talismans of copper sheet beaten thin, 
with some writing thereon, called yantra (cabalastic 
figure) round their arms, as prevention against the 
attacks of the spirits. Sometimes they serve to 
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procure for the wearers ’ children, success in 
important undertakings. 

i n case of a death, burial is usual; but when the fdnerax 
person has died very old, or has otherwise been held ° U&T0M3 - 
in great esteem, his corpse is burnt. During the 
last moments of a man, all the relatives and caste- 
people gather to take part in the obsequies. A few 
grains of rice are put in the mouth of the corpse 
by all the relatives and friends as a last mark 
of regard for him. The widow worships the body, 
and exchanges betel-leaves with it. If a married 
woman dies before her husband, her body is laid 
in a litter, constructed of green leaves and flowers, 
and smeared with turmeric powder. 

The dead body is generally carried in a frame of 
bamboo, and where the parties can afford the expense, 
the frame is decorated with flowers. It is placed 
on the ground, somewhere, while half-way towards 
the burial ground, the son or other person 
officiating as the chief mourner, goes round it with 
a pot of boiled rice in his hands and smashes the pot 
on the ground near the head of the corpse. 

The dead are buried with their heads turned to 
the south. A new cloth, a plantain leaf, and a small 
copper coin stuck in the dead man’s nose, are the 
only things interred with him. The custom has given 
rise to a proverb in Canarese, which means “ though 
you earned so much, pity you are left without a pie 
in your nose.” A new cloth, betel leaves and a 
lew coins are laid on the grave and the toti of the 
village is bidden to take them as his fees and price 
|or the ground. Before earth is thrown over the 
b°dy, a vessel containing some boiled rice is again 
taken round the grave three times and smashed. If 
the body is burned, its remains and ashes are thrown 
into a pond or river on the third day. Milk and 






ghee are poured on the grave. If it is the husband 
that is dead, the woman takes off the bangle, tali, 
etc., and throws them in the grave. Henceforward 
she ceases to paint herself with turmeric paste. 

The period of mourning lasts for ten days. On 
the eleventh day, the caste people are fed. A temple 
is visited by the chief mourner, and cocoanuts are 
presented to the god, and broken in his name. This 
ceremony is meant to open the gates of heaven more 
easily for the entry of the departed soul. During 
the period of mourning no festivities are observed. 
Milk and sugar are not used for food, and caste marks 
are not put on the face. The whole period of mourn¬ 
ing is considered to be one of pollution. 

Agnates observe the full period of mourning for 
the death of an adult, while they do not observe 
any for the death of a child. Parents, however, 
observe three days of mourning for the death 
of their infant children. 

For the propitiation of the ancestors in general, 
a yede consisting of all the articles of food and 
plantain leaves, and coin is presented to a purohit 
on the Mahalaya day. Religious mendicants such as 
Dasayyas are fed. Ceremonies for deceased indivi¬ 
duals are not performed periodically. 

Brahmans are not required to assist at the funeral 
ceremonies, which are carried on with the aid of the 
caste men alone, who are sometimes instructed bv 
the Brahmans. 

Occupation. This caste has comparatively a low status. 

Their main occupations have been fishing in rivers 
and tanks, lime-burning, palanquin-bearing and 
cultivation. Of late, the profession of fishing is not 
looked upon with respect, since it leads to the 
killing of many living beings. Serving as grooms, 
sweepers and elephant-driving is also condemned. 
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ts are made of cotton threads in the old fashion. 
The various kinds in use among them are the follow¬ 
ing :— 


1. A cane with a long line to which is attached 
a hook and a bait at the end. The husks or outer 
part of grain, well boiled in water and formed into 
balls are used as bait. These balls are stuck to the 
ground, and a stick waving on water indicates their 
position. The smell of the balls attracts fish, and 
the fishermen make a sweep of them with their nets 
where they get themselves entangled. Earthworms 
are used as baits for the cane lines. This is called 


hand-lining. 

2. Casting nets. Generally these are termed 
as Beesubale. The type of casting net in use is, that 
where the hauling in cord after passing through a 
small ring opening at the apex or the centre of the 
net has attached to it, a few feet inwards, a number 
of radial cords which after branching are attached 
distally to the peripheral foot rope of the net. 

The net when extended has the form of a perfect 
cone. The circular margin of the base is weighted 
with sinkers set at short intervals. In the best nets 
these are of lead, but more frequently they are beads 
°f iron about half an inch in diameter, and in many 
they consist of cylinders or of beads of burnt clay. 
At the apex is a small aperture strengthened by a 
ring of iron laced to the netting. The radial cords, 
sixteen to twenty in number, are attached to the 
hauling in cord below this point, subdivided each 
into three points, two to three feet distant from the 
periphery. 

Before throwing the net, it is piled in folds upon 
one arm usually, but not invariably the right, together 
■with the coils of the long hauling in cord ten to 
eighteen feet in length of which the free end is held 
m one hand or tied to the wrist. Then with the 
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deft half-swing of the body, the net flies forward 
opening out gracefully to fall, nearly perfect circle, 
upon the water. As the weighted periphery drags 
the net downwards, it quickly assumes the form of 
a hollow cone enclosing any fishes over which it 
falls. The fisherman waits till the weighted margin 
has reached the bottom ; and when he cautiously 
and slowly pulls the hauling in cord till the knot 
denoting the attachment of the radial cords comes 
to his hand at the apical ring. By this he knows 
that the circular margin of the net has been drawn 
up into a deep pocket all round on the inner side of 
the net, and as he now begins to draw the net towards 
him by the apex, the sides of the cone collapse upon 
themselves, further insuring the imprisonment of 
the fish within. He carries it to the shore, and 
after taking out any fish and rubbish, shakes the 
net and radial cords into the relaxed position and is 
ready again to pile the folds on his arm and make 
another cast. A usual diameter for these nets when 
fully spread open is fifteen feet. 

3. Yelabale. It is operated by eight or ten 
persons, who proceed after spreading the net to a 
considerable distance and return in the same way 
by driving water over the nets while an equal number 
of persons drags it back. 

4. Bidubale is used by two persons. 

5. Seegadibale is employed by one driving or 
pushing to one side against a vertical wall and 
catching the net by restricting the moving space. 

6. Irabale. It is a trap made of bamboo twigs, 
which is forced into the water and the hand is thrust 
through the opening from the top, and the fish are 
caught by this means. 

In Sira Taluk no poisoning of the water is resorted 
to. But in Manjarabad, they poison the water and 
stupefy the fish. There is no scope for the Bestas 
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of this taluk for organising a party while going for 
fishing. Sometimes when tanks are about to dry 
in summer, a party is organised among themselves. 

Men employ themselves in spreading the nets, 
dragging and emptying the contents therein on 
the ground. Their women employ themselves in 
assorting them. The spoils go in equal shares and 
the proprietors of the tanks have also a major share. 

Another section of the Bestas are employed in 
collecting and burning lime-stones. Donkeys are 
used for carrying large quantities of them to the 
kilns. When they are burnt to quick-lime, it is 
carried to the market for sale. They also have their 
subsidiary occupation in wood-cutting and selling 
bundles of them on donkevs called Kavada. Some 

o 

among them go in for thefts and dacoity. They are 
said to be residing in the neighbouring taluks of 
Harapanahalli, Kudlagi of Bellari District. They 
have now taken to agriculture 
Fishing is prohibited in the months of Phalguna 
and Chitra as it is egging time. 

In caste status, the Bestas are higher than the Social Sta- 
Vaddas and the Korachas. They do not take food TUS- 
with the Vaddas, Korachas, barbers and the Agasas, 

°f them dine in their houses. 

II e Bestas are the usual pujaris of Yellamma 
and Maramma temples. 

rheir breakfast is rice or ragi gruel and boiled food. 
s ’ an( I their dinner strained rice with fish curry 
ant palm-beer. The women are fond of chewing 

e e -leaves and tobacco, and men smoke cigarettes 

a nd pipes. 

nien and women are short and sturdy. Appearance 
e men shave their heads and face except the ornIments 

17 
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moustaclie. They wear the loin cloth, the shoulder 
cloth and the head scarf. The women wear the robe 
drawing the upper end over the left shoulder and then 
throwing it back over the right shoulder. They 
wear no bodice. They wear nose-rings, necklace, 
brass, gold and glass bangles, finger and toe rings. 
On festival days, and on other grand occasions, they 
wear yellow and white flowers. Both men and 
women are hardworking. 


i 
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BHATRAZU. 

Origin and History—Internal Structure oe the Caste— 
Marriage Customs—Puberty Customs—Pre-natal Cere¬ 
monies—Post-natal Ceremonies—Adultery and Divorce 
—“Religion—Funeral Customs—Occupation—Social 

Status—Dietary of the Caste-Appearance, Dress 

and Manners—Conclusion. 

B hatrazus are a caste of bards and genealogists. 
They numbered, at the census of 1911, 1,230, 
644 being males and the rest females. The 
name Bhat means a lord, and Rdzu or Raya a ruler, 
hence a Kshatriya. Some, as Nesfield says, are 
derived from the Brahman caste. They are “ an 
offshoot from the secularised Brahmans who fre¬ 
quented the courts of princes and the camps of 
warriors, recited their praises in public, and kept 
r ® c ? r ds of their genealogies.” Limmer, in his work 
Altindisclies Leben tells that in the Vedic times there 
were many Brahman families of singers who lived as 
Parasites of kings, extolling their deeds. Such were 
' asishta to Tritsu, and Visvamitra to Bharata 
r oyal dynasty. The poet Chandi (Chandra) was the 
purdhita (priest) as well as the bard of the well- 
known Rajput prince, Prithviraja Chohan. He was 
a Brahman. Bhukhandas, another Bhat who com¬ 
posed the well-known RajabhusJiana, was also a 
Brahman. 

Regarding the origin of the Bhats various legends 
^ re current a few of which are given here. The 
Brahma Vaivarta asserts that they sprang from the 
intercourse either of a Sudra father and a Vaisya 
pother, or of a Kshatriya male and a Brahman 
iernale. The Jdt Viveka identifies the Bhat with 
the Magadha, and traces his descent from a Vaisya 
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father and a Kshatriya mother. According to one 
account, “ Bhats sprang from the creator’s brain ; 
according to another they were created from the 
sweat of Siva’s frown, and driven out of the heaven, 
because of their persistence in singing his praises and 
his consorts! ” Such, without variation, is the function 
of the Bhat at the present day. The Mahabhdrata 
speaks of a band of bards and eulogists marching in 
front of Yudhishthira as he made his progress towards 
Hasthinapura. But these very men were spoken 
in the same poem as Brahmans. Naturally as time 
went on, these court-priests became hereditary bards, 
receded from the parent stem and founded a new 
caste.* “ The best modern opinion,” says Sir 
Herbert Risley, “seems disposed to find the germ 
of the Brahman caste in the bards, ministers and 
family priests, who were attached to King’s house¬ 
hold in Yedic times. The profession of the Bhats 
has thus an ancient and distinguished history. The 
literature of Greece and Rome owes the preservation 
of its oldest treasure to the singers who recited poems 
in the households of the chief, and doubtless helped 
in some measure to shape the masterpieces which 
they handed down. Their place is one of marked 
distinction. In the days when writing was un¬ 
known, the man who could remember many verses 
and recite them when occasion necessitated was 
highly respected by the tribal chief, who depended 
upon the memory of the bard for the personal record 
of his own and his ancestor’s prowess and for the 
maintenance of the genealogy which established the 
purity of descent f.” 

The following story is also given in support of their 
claims to Kshatriya origin. In Krita Yuga the 

* Russel : The Tribes and Castes of Central Trovinces of India Vol. 11 
pages 251-252. 

t Risley ; The Tribes and Castes of Bengal : Art. Bhat 
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Emperor Prithu performed a Yaga for the birth 
of sons (Putra Kameshti) and from the fire-pit 
{homa Jcunda) there arose two sons Siita and Magadha. 
The sages then decided that the former was better 
fitted to preach purdnas , while the latter to recite 
and preserve the family history of the Emperor. 
In the Tret a Yuga they ruled over the kingdom which 
was known as Magadha. Parasurama came to the 
country for the destruction of the Kshatriyas, when 
they sang praising the enemy with their hands in 
supplication for mercy. Parasurama deprived them 
of their kingdom, and ordered them to live as bards 
and panegyrists of kings, a profession which they 
pursued even to this day. Manu includes Bhatrazus 
whom he calls Magadhas under mixed Kshatriya 
women and Yaisya man. The A rnarakosa also supports 
this view. Whatever may have been the origin of 
the caste, they do not appear to have been looked 
upon as being Kshatriyas. They have always been 
considered as ballad singers and panegyrists. They 
were in ancient times looked upon as one of the seven 
essentials of properly constituted sabhas (assemblies), 
and as such, were attached to the courts of 
kings.* 

There is also a tradition that the Bhatrazus were 
a northern caste which was first invited south by 
King Pratapa Rudra of the Kshatriya Dynasty of 
Warrangal (1295-1323) A.D. After the downfall 
cf that kingdom, they seem to have become court 
bards and panegyrists under the Reddy and Velama 
feudal chiefs who had by that time carved out for 
themselves small independent principalities in the 
lelugu Country. It is also probable that they were 
also in the court of Vijayanagar, and after the down¬ 
fall of that kingdom, they passed to the courts of 


* Code of Manu : Chapter X. Verses 11 and 17. 
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minor chiefs in the south, and thence to Mysore. 
As a class they were fairly educated in the Telugu 
literature and even produced poets such as Ramaraja 
Bhushana, the author of the well-known Vasu-Charita., 
and the Harischandra NalopaJchydna. 

The Bhatrazus of Mysore were originally immi¬ 
grants from the Telugu districts. The ancient 
Hindu Rajas used to be delighted to be constantly 
preceded and flattered by them. Even Hyder Ali, 
though not a Hindu, took special pleasure in being 
preceded by them, and they are still an appendage 
to the Hindu and Mussulman chiefs. They possess 
a wonderful faculty in speaking improvisatore on 
any subject proposed to them, a declamation in 
measures which may be considered as a kind of 
medium between blank verse and modulated verse. 
But their profession is that of chanting the exploits 
of former times in front of the troops while marshal¬ 
ling them for battle and inciting them to emulate 
the glory of their ancestors. Times have been since 
then changed and many of them are now mendi¬ 
cants.* 

Concerning their former greatness and influence, 
Sir Henry Malcolm points out: “ They are the 
chroniclers or bards; among the Bellalas and lower 
tribes they enjoy great influence. They give praise 
and fame to those who are liberal to them while they 
visit those who neglect or injure them with satires 
in which they usually reproach them with spurious 
birth and inherent meanness. Sometimes a Bhat, 
when seriously offended, fixes the figure of a person he 
desires to degrade on a long pole and append to it 
a slipper as a mark of disgrace. In some cases the 
song of the Bhat records the infamy of the object of 
revenge. This image travels the country till the 


Madras Census Report, 1891. North Arcot Manual, Vol. I, page 241. 
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party or his friends purchase the cessation of the 
redicule and curses thus entailed. It is not in these 
countries in the power of. a prince, much less any 
other person, to stop a Bhat or even punish him 
from such a proceeding; he is protected by the 
superstitious and religious awe winch, when general 
among people, controls even despotism/’ * 

The Bhatrazus living in Aruvanhalli and Malvalli 
taluks as also in the village of Gejjankuppe in the 
Magadi taluk are said to have come to the State 
during the reign of the Hoysala kings, especially during 
the time of Vira Ballala of that dynasty who invited 
Kxrtiraj of Bhataraya caste from Badavara, Banda- 
halli and Bhaganagara in the Nizam’s" territory. 
This Kirtiraj is said to have led an army for Ballala 
Raya against the chief of Aruvanhalli, and defeated 
him. The place was captured by the conquering 
army, but was subsequently restored to him by 
Vira Ballala, son of Narasimha Raya who is described 
in the inscription dated 12-1317 A.D. of the Malvalli 
Taluk as the champion of bards, the composer of 
eulogies, a stream of sound or melody. This village 
and Gejjankuppe in the Magadi Taluk are still 
enjoyed by them as Jodi villages, and they still have 
to go to Mysore during the Dasara festivities to sing 
the praise of His Highness the Maharaja when he sits 
on the throne. Some of the Bhatrazus living in the 
Kolar district still possess inarn lands granted to them 
for their service.f 

The following story illustrates the attachment of 
the Bhatrazus to the Reddv who had three sons, two 
of whom became cultivators, while the third joined 
the army. He had seventy-four sons all of whom 
became prominent in the military life. On one 
occasion during the reign of Pratapa Rudra they were 


* Malcolm: Central India, Vol. II, Chap. XIV, pages 113-114. 
t Mysore Census Report, 1901. 
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in the fort of Warrangal and became rebellious. 
The king who heard this summoned them to his court 
and directed that they should pass underneath a 
sword tied across the gate. The latter refused to 
do so, as it would be a sign of humiliation. A Bhat¬ 
razu who saw this, adopted the plan to help the 
military officers. He went to the king and said that 
a Brahman was waiting to see him, when he ordered 
for the removal of the sword. The service of the 
Bhatrazu very much pleased them, and thereafter 
these bards were treated as their dependants with 
considerations. It is said that till then they had 
their status properly maintained by conforming 
themselves to vegetable diet and wearing the sacred 
thread. Even at the present day at the marriage 
ceremonies of the Reddis, a Bhatrazu is engaged to 
assist the bridegroom in his wedding toilet, to 
paint the sectarian marks on his forehead, to dress 
him in the wedding costume, and to act as his personal 
attendant throughout the ceremonies. Further, 
as the procession passes through the street, the 
Bhatrazu sings by eulogising the merits of the bridal 
pair at various halts in extempore verses with raised 
hands.* 


Internal Among the Bhatrazus, there are three sub-divisions, 
» based on the performance of duties in the courts of 
caste/ the ancient Hindu kings. They are (1). Vaitalikaru, 
(2). Vandyaru and (3). Magadharu. The members of 
the second and third divisions live mostly in the 
Mysore and Kolar Districts. They interdine, but 
do not intermarry. A member of the first division 
used to sing the praises of a king early in the morning 
to wake him up from sleep. A member of the second 
division eulogised his valour, while one of the third 

* Edgar Thurston,: Castes and Tribes of Southern India Vol. i 
pages 220-227. 
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the genealogies and the achievements of 
his ancestors. These distinctions seem to have been 
forgotten by the members of the caste, but the three 
divisions now in vogue among them are based on 
language, and they are the Telugu, Canarese and 
Musalman Bhatrazus. The members of the last 
sub-clivision are a wandering tribe found in the 
Nizam’s Dominions also, and are classed among the 
criminal tribes. The Telugu Bhatrazus are found 
mainly in the districts of Bangalore and Kolar, as 
also in the adjacent British Territory, while the 
Canarese speaking members are mainly confined to 
the villages of Aruvanhalli in the Malvalli Taluk 
a.nd Gaj jankuppe in Magadi Taluk. Those that 
live in the Kolar district are known as Magadi Bhat¬ 
razus and those living in the Mysore District are 
called Vandiya Bhatrazus. 

The following gotras or exogamous clans are found 
among the Telugu speaking Bhatrazus, and they are 
named after the Veche Rishis, namely Kasyapa, Atri, 
Bharadvaja, Kaundinya, Vasishta and Gautama. 
Further, they are distinguished by their family 
names, mostly derived from their places of residence, 
namely, 



Birudarajuvaru. 

Samadesapuvaru. 

Ellamarazu. 

Allurinavaru. 


Prabandkakavaru. 
Mandkapativaru. 
Mokaralavaru. 
Attivarada vam. 


Ckintavara davaru. 


Panurinavaru. 


The Canarese Bhatrazus, on the other hand, have 
no family names and have only two gotras, namely 
Kasyapa and Atri. 



In the marriage alliance greater importance is Marriage 
attached to the family names than to the gotras. CusT0MS - 
For instance, two families of different names, but 
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with the same gotra, may contract marriage alliances. 
Exchange of daughters between two families is 
freely allowed. The Bhatrazus of Magadi taluk 
intermarry with those of Aruvanhalli. Marriages 
are arranged by the parents of the bride- and the 
bridegroom-elect in the presence of the castemen, 
when the bride’s price is also settled. The first or the 
preliminary ceremony is called the Vilyada or betel 
leaves ceremony, which consists of an exchange of 
betel leaves between the parents of the bride and the 
bridegroom, in the presence of the relations and other 
castemen invited on the occasion. The girl is smeared 
with turmeric, and a mark of kunkuma (vermillion) 
is made on the forehead . She is also presented with 
a sari (a loin cloth), a ravika (jacket) and some 
jewels by the bridegroom’s father. An auspicious 
day for the celebration of the marriage is then fixed 
and the Lagnapatrika is also written and exchanged 
in the presence of the assembled castemen. On the 
auspicious day, the turmeric powder is prepared, 
when the bride- and the bridegroom-elect are anointed 
with gingelly oil and bathed after cleaning the 
bodies with soap. On the following day, the family 
god is worshipped, and a feast takes place. This is 
called Devaraprasta. A kalasa is placed, along 
with new clothes and the tali for the bride, when 
bdginas are presented to the married women. On 
the morning the bride- and the bridegroom-elect 
have their nails pared, and take a bath. Both 
are smeared with turmeric paste before they are 
washed for the removal of the oil from the body ; 
and the Jcankana threads dyed yellow with turmeric 
are also tied to their wrists thereafter. Among 
them the marriage may take place either in the 
house of the bride or in that of the bridegroom. 
On the evening of the same day, the bride and his 
party arrive at the house of the bride where they 
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are properly entertained. Early in the morning of 
the next day, a pandal is put up in the house of 
the bride, and in that of the bridegroom, and 
decorated with evergreens. Two milk posts of Kalli 
or Atti tree are cut and brought by the maternal uncle 
to the pandal, and these are set up by married women 
as the central post of the pandal in which the marriage 
takes place. Then the ariveni is brought and instal¬ 
led in a mantapam on a bed of manure ; and over a 
bed of earth specially prepared are sown nine kinds 
of grains. Five married women bring water for the 
ceremony, a portion of which goes to fill the ariveni 
pots, and the remaining water is used to cook the 
food on that day. On the following day dhdra dattam * 
takes place. After the usual bath, the bridegroom 
goes to the temple in procession, and returns to the 
marriage pandal, and goes round the decorated 
mantapam five times. During the first round a small 
branch of Jambolina tree is taken and tied to the 
milk-post. In the second and the third, two saris 
and Jcuppasa (skirt), turmeric powder and the kunhuma 
are given to the bride. Neatly dressed and adorned, 
the bride’s party also worship the deity in the temple 
and return to the marriage pandal. The bride per¬ 
forms the pddapuja {puja to the feet) to the bride¬ 
groom who wears the bhdshinga and keeps with him a 
dagger, rolled up in a kerchief. He has his best man 
with him. Arati is waved before him, and he is then 
seated on a plank. The purohit invests him with 
a J anivdra after chanting some sacred verses. The 
bridegroom then rises from his seat, when the bride 
is brought before him with a bhdshinga tied to her 
forehead. A screen is then placed between them 
and at the appointed hour it is removed, when the 
couple place the cummin seed and jaggery on each 


* Giving away of the bride to the bridegroom. 
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other’s heads, and each garlands the other. The 
bride’s parents pour a small quantity of water on 
their joined hands and the bridegroom drinks it 
signifying that he receives the gift of the girl. The 
newly married couple arise to look at Arundhati, 
and then they bow before the sacred pots. After 
this, they dine together from the same dish. Next 
follows the fuja to the mortar and the pestle, and 
then the pounding of the paddy. After this, they 
worship the goddess Gauri. On the last day, another 
important part of the ceremony called Nagavalli 
takes place. The bridal pair bring earth from an 
ant-hill, and place a lump at the bottom of each of 
the posts and adore them for the last time. Besides 
these are other social functions such as the pot search¬ 
ing and bath coloured with turmeric. On the same 
evening, Simhasana, otherwise known as Dodda 
vllaya, takes place, when the boy’s father pays the 
bride’s price of Rs. 22 and takes the bride to his 
house. Before entering the house, the girl throws 
handfuls of rice in it, then gets in, and kicks a 
measure of rice placed on the door-way. She then 
adores the family god. The pandal posts are 
then removed after pouring some milk on the 
milk-post. 

When a girl comes of age, she is located in a room or 
in a part of the house on the ground of her unclean¬ 
liness which lasts for seven days. She is considered 
to be pure only after a bath after sixteen days. 
Immediately after the appearance of the menses, she 
is bathed and dressed in new garments and drati is 
waved round her to avoid the potency of the evil 
eye, and this is continued till the day of her bath. 
She is neatly dressed and ornamented every evening, 
and is exhibited before married women. On the third 
day, information is given to the family of her husband 
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igh a waslierman. She is bathed on the morning 
of the eighth day, and the castemen and women 
are invited to a feast, and sumptuously entertained. 
Consummation takes place on an auspicious day 
thereafter. 


Among the well-to-do members of the caste, 
Pumsavana and Simanta ceremonies are performed 
for a woman during the fifth month. The husband 
and wife are seated together dressed in new garments 
presented to them by the woman’s parents. The 
woman wears some glass bangles and distributes 
some among married women and girls. In the 
evening, neatly dressed and adorned, she is in the 
company of married ladies. 

When delivery takes place, the child is washed in 
tepid water, and the woman in confinement is un¬ 
clean for ten days. On the morning of the eleventh 
day, she and the babe are bathed, and her parents 
and other agnates become free from pollution 
by a bath and by taking a dose of Punyaham. 
On the same day, the name-giving and the cradling 
ceremonies of the babe take place, when the 
relatives and friends are treated to a feast. The 
midwife is given some oil for her bath : she is fed 
on that day. She is given a cloth as a present, 
as also a liana if the babe is a male or half of it, if 
female. The babe if male is named after its grand¬ 
father ; if female, after its grandmother. There are no 
names peculiar to the caste, but murti and the usual 
affixes of appa and razu are popular. Sometimes 
when the parents do not like the names, they are 
changed in consultation with a soothsayer or an 
astrologer. The practice of giving opprobrious names 
is also in vogue: Gunda (round stone), Kuppa (manure 
pit or refuse), Kada (desert), are generally common. 
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The following are the names of males and females :— 


Names of males. 


Names of females. 

Hanumi. 

Marakka. 

Narayani. 

Timmi. 

Madamma. 

Bukkamma. 

Kuppamma. 

Sltamma. 


Muniyappa. 

Venkatramana. 


Govinda. 

Subbayya. 

Rudrayya. 

Siddayya. 

Basavappa. 

Mudayya. 


The women are, as a rule, reluctant to give their 
names. 

A Woman committing adultery is punished with 
excommunication from the caste, and is never 
allowed remarriage by the caste-men. She is divorced 
by her husband. They do not dedicate gii'ls as 
Basavis or Devadasis to temples. 

The Bhatrazus generally worship both Siva and 
Vishnu without any difference. The Telugu Bhat¬ 
razus are mostly Vaishnavas; and the Canarese, 
Saivas. They adore Mariamma and other village 
deities and perform pujas with sacrifices. They have 
also their family gods such as Gurumurti and 
Siddhesvara. Their help is also invoked in times of 
any calamity in the family. The Canarese Bhatrazus 
have the goddess Mahalakshmi as their family deity. 
The pujdri is a bachelor of the caste. In their temple 
they do not break a cocoanut; nor do they peal a 
plantain, nor offer animal sacrifices to the deity. 
Playing on musical instruments is also prohibited. 
Married women are generally kept outside owing to 
the chances of their supposed impurity. Worship of 
the sun, serpent, tulsi plant, vilva (eagle marmalos) 
and mango trees are all in vogue amongst them. In 
Chikballapur, the Bhatrazus are Vaishnavas and 
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“ chief guru, who resides there, has no mutt. They 
fast on Nagara-chathurthi, Ekadasi and Sivaratri. 


The Canarese Bhatrazus burn the dead, while the 
Telugu members bury them. When a member of 
their caste is dead, the corpse is washed and dressed 
with a new piece of cloth. Some rice and jaggery in 
a dish are kept near the corpse. If the deceased 
leaves behind a wife, she has one end of her garments 
tied to that of the corpse which is also wrapped with 
a new piece of cloth. The bier is carried by four of 
the castemen with the chief mourner carrying the 
vessel containing the fire in front. The others 
form a procession behind. As soon as the cremation 
ground is reached, and the body is placed on the 
pyre, the wife takes off the bangles and the tcili, 
and the corpse is stripped of the cloth. The body 
is placed with the head directed to the south. The 
son starts the fire, and, as it burns, the chief mourner 
and the rest leave the cremation ground taking their 
final leave of it. They bathe in the nearest river or 
tank, and return home with a vessel of water. After 
all have entered the village, the man with the water 
goes in front, sprinkling water on the way. As they 
enter the house, five kinds of grain and a pot of 
water are given to the chief mourner who empties 
the water on the threshhold and throws the grain 
inside. They see the light kept on the spot 
where the corpse is laid and then return home. The 
ceremonies are performed on the third and eleventh 
days. 

Those that practise burial make a corpse out of 
darbha grass on the thud day, and cremate it cere¬ 
moniously as on the first day. The ashes of the 
grass together with the real ones are thrown into the 
water. The Desabhaga section among them engages 
a Satani as the priest for performing the ceremony. 
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The Bhatrazus observe pollution for ten days for 
their agnates ; and during this period of pollution 
they abstain from putting on any caste-mark, eating 
sweet things, or drinking milk. They do not touch 
others, nor do they go to temples. As a rule, they 
do not perform srdddhas to propitiate their ancestors, 
but on the Mahalaya Amavasya day they offer pindas, 
and distribute rice and vegetables to Brahmans. 



Occupation. The traditional occupation of the caste has already 
been mentioned. The Telugu section of Bhatrazus 
is mostly attached to the Reddis and Vokkaligas, 
and still pursues their former occupation of singing 
on occasions of marriage and the like, getting their 
customary dues. A marriage ceremony in the family 
of a Reddy would lose much of its status or import¬ 
ance in the eyes of the castemen, if the services of 
Bhatrazus are not availed of. Many of them have 
given up this occupation for want of adequate 
encouragement. Many have taken to carpentry, and 
some have joined Government service. Those among 
them who have adopted agriculture as their profes¬ 
sion, are observing all agricultural customs and beliefs 
connected therewith. A few among them are beggars. 
The Bhatrazus have the special duties of singing 
songs in praise of His Highness the Maharaja in the 
palace on auspicious occasions. Two songs usually 
sung on the occasion are herein given :— 

1 2^S/3(jbocx.'o<jio 

3d &33 O03D3#Drtsra33 5ra33sra& 

dD#o20DODc333SDr0(;CtfDar. 

1. DhararipuydnadaUa bhavadimhitadim hitamdtru 
kdsya maindrahila chdtamitra phalanitvipandgraja 
sundarisahodari—janana layanabhugajdsana vdsana 
vdkyasauryargrdhusruhuruddhavdhapitruvairi subham 
bulumekumyadan. 
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Deven^whn $ a ""fiT‘ The enem y of the mountains is 
is soa wh jAr £ T th£> cI °j ds ; The S iver of water to the clouds 
The A h Mo ? n ,l 8 born > and the wearer of the Moon is Isvara. 

itoZTtf f var , a .' 8 ^ojo^ha The mother and house of Manmatha 
is Dhirml- fr T d 13 1° Sun - who9c son is Kama. Kama’s elder brother 
»tos h e S whoso wifo is Draupadi, whose brother is Drishtadyumna 
is sernfnt h v. Agm A S ni 8 fnond is wind. The devourer of wind 

The B P atet o?°/ e - e f ne?nyiS ( ? aruda who resides in trees which yield fruits. 
RSvana Tb £ 18 , m °"hoy whose enemy is Indrajit whose father ,s 

thee " TH kmg Wh ° kl ® d Ravana is Sri Rama - May he protect 



2 S5a355 ( jrt&ot5505o35—303(05 35 Oortsj55 05 oQCtot3s5i/5(0'3aJ55 

ortota sassrtoasossi, 355 tuosc&syort3,03 sdo-oofo 

tfc&oSd, 3{:srtast55 o 3rarao35Sc03333ra33553^3 35 3(033,1) ^ 


2. Veyyugajambulundu pa div elutura ngamu lu Yi da - 
yachimordyulagelachi sajjananagaramupatli munatti- 
mnnu ordyakalingabhupa parardya bhayankara, 

n ^ v ugeldbbimanpdyaka7nenamdsamunavu7mamacherina 
shashtinatika yappatiyettirdjagamupraddnasekhard. 


, . *• °h ! . Kalinga Bhflpa ! the terror of the remaining Rajas, thou 

hast won victory over the kings in battle consisting of thousand 
elephants and ten thousand horses and have, and hast been made king in 

^thTa 8 ySZ “ Wm ^ “ ** 


The following account of a criminal class, calling 
themselves Bhatrazus or Batta Turkas was published 
in the Police Weekly Circular, Madras, in 1881. It is 
quoted here. ‘They are known to the Kadapa 
and North Arcot Police as criminals, and a note is 
made whenever an adult leaves his village ; but 
as the depredations they commit are far off from 
home, and convert their spoil into cash before they 
return, it is difficult to get evidence against them. 
Ten or twelve of these leave home at once ; they 
usually work in parties of three, four, and they are 
frequently absent for months together. They have 
methods of communicating intelligence to their 

* Amildar: Notes on Bhatrazu, Anekal Taluk. 
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associates when separated from them, but the only 
one of these methods that is known, is by means of 
their leaf-plates, which they sew in a peculiar manner, 
and leave after use in certain places previously agreed 
upon. These leaf-plates can be recognised only by 
experts, but all that the experts can learn from them, 
is that the Batta Turkas have been in their neighbour¬ 
hood recently. On their return to the village, an 
account of their proceedings is rendered, and their 
spoil is divided equally among the whole community, 
a double share being however given to the actual thief 
or thieves. They usually disguise themselves us 
Brahmans, and in the search of some of the houses 
lately, silk clothes worn by the Brahmans were found 
together with other articles necessary for their pur¬ 
pose (Rudraksha necklaces, Salagrama stones). 
They are instructed in Samskrit in all outward requi¬ 
sites of Brahmanism. Telugu Brahmans would 
soon fin d out that they are not Brahmans, and it is 
on this account that they confine their depredations 
to the Tamil country where allowance is made for 
them as rude uncivilized Telugus. They frequent 
choultries (rest houses) where their respectable appear¬ 
ance disarms suspicion, and watch for opportunities 
for commiting thefts, substituting their bags or 
bundles filled with rubbish for those they carry off. 
During festivals they often commit thefts of the jewels 
and clothes of persons bathing in tanks. They are 
known as Kolamchutti Pappans, meaning, that they 
live by stealing around the tanks.’ * 

Concerning the Batta Turkas of the North Arcot 
District, Mr. H. A. Stuart says that a few of these 
very intelligent and educated classes are found in the 
North West of Chandragiri Taluk and in the north 
of Punganur. They are Muhammadans who know 


* Mullaly: Notes on Criminal Classes of the Madras Presidency. 
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nothing about their religion. They lave no employ¬ 
ment save cheating, and in this they are incomparably 
clever. Having marked down a well-to-do family, 
they enter into service, and wait for an opportunity 
to abscond with what they can get.* 

Bhatrazus of the Mysore State are looked upon as Social 
rather high in social status, and are treated on a par Status - 
with the high class Vokkaligas,. Gangadikar and 
Kunchettigaru. They employ Brahman priests for 
marriages and other ceremonies and Satanis for 
funerals. They follow the Hindu law of inheritance 
and adoption and do not allow outsiders into their 
caste. They have their caste panchayats, presided 
over by the headman known as Yajamana who 
enquires into social matters and settles all social 
disputes. The gurus are Sri Vaishnava Brahmans 
and the other heads of mutts such as Sringeri, all of 
whom are treated with great reverence. Tirthams 
and prasadams are obtained from them on presenting 
the usual kanike. 

Some are pure vegetarians, while others are flesh- dietary 
eaters. All abstain from liquor. They dine in the ° F THB 
houses of Reddis and Vokkaligas. ASTE ‘ 

The usual dress of the Bhatrazus is similar to that Appearance, 
of the other high class non-Brahmans. They are ?, EESS AND 
usually clean, bathing everyday and washing their 
clothes. But they have given up wearing the holy 
thread. Some of them wear Janivaia, and some 
are without it. The women are clean in wearing 
j* eir and ravike. They are literate, and know 
the l an g Ua g e 0 f the country. Some belonging 
Z _ the Telug u section are well acquainted with the 

Manual of North Arcot District. 
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Telugu literature. There have been Telugu poets 
among them. 

Thus the Bhats were originally Brahmans, but 
their profession of bards and eulogists led them to 
the constant association with the Kshatriyas whether 
in court or battle ; and this in course of time brought 
about a relaxation of the Brahman customs in favour 
of those of the Kshatriyas. By this they lost their 
estimation in the eyes of the Brahmans. Many of 
the Bhats were invited by the rulers of the Andhra 
Kingdom, where they underwent still further social 
degradation. They left off wearing the sacred thread, 
allowed widow marriage, and took to meat. For 
want of encouragement, they have given up their 
original occupation. 


/ 
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BILT magga. 


Introduction—Origin and Tradition op the Caste— 

Internal Structure of the Caste—Marriage Customs 
and Ceremonies—Puberty Customs—Widow Marriage— 

Adultery and Divorce—Inheritance and Adoption— 

Social Organization—Religion—Funeral Customs— 

Occupation—Social Status—Food. 

B ili Maggas are a division of the weaver caste of Introduc- 
Mysore. The name signifies a handloom from TI0N- 
which they generally produce white clothes.* 

It is said that they made clothes for dressing the 
image of Sivalingam. The term is considered by the 
castemen as one of reproach, and they call them¬ 
selves Kuruvinna Setti or Kuruvina Banajiga, the 
meaning of which is not clear. “ Setti ” is the 
surname of the castemen, and is appended to their 
personal names. 

Regarding the origin of Bili Maggas, I am indebted Origin and 
to Mr. Suryanarayana Rao, Amildar of Manjarabad the* 0 * 
Taluk for the following account:—“ Dakshaprajapati Caste. 
or Dakshabrahma performed a grand Yajna (sacrifice) 
for which he did not invite his son-in-law (Siva) and 
daughter Parvati. Siva became indignant on account 
of this insult and created Yirabhadra, an incarnation 
of Shanmukha with six faces, who put him to death. 

At the time of his death, there arose sixty six Rudras, 
whose descendants the Bili Maggas profess to be. 

Their gdtras are also said to have originated from 
them. The story is given at great length in the Ntla- 
kantha-Purdna.” 


* E' Thurston : Castes and Tribes o Southern lndia y Vol. /, page 239. 
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There is a tradition that they came from Madhura 
Desa (Madura District).* Buchanan says that they 
are an original tribe from Kama taka, f They speak 
Canarese in Mysore, and are different from those in 
South Canara who speak a corrupt dialect of Tulu 
called £ Poromba.’ J They numbered 10,000 at the 
census of 1911. 


Internal The caste contains two endogamous divisions, the 
s^cruRE Lingayat and non-Lingayat Bill Maggas. There is 
Caste. no intermarriage between them, but the latter dine 
in the houses of the former, while the former do not. 
The Lingayat Bill Maggas are known as Dodda or 
big Kuruvinavaru, and the latter as Chikka Kuru- 
vinavaru. Further, the caste comprises sixty endoga¬ 
mous divisions, sub-divided into two groups called the 
Siva and the Parvati groups, each of which contains 
thirty gdtras, with the usual prohibitions of marriage 
between those belonging to the same gotras. Most 
of the names of gdtras are derived from plants, 
animals, implements, etc. They refrain from injur¬ 
ing any of the plants or annuals. Among the 
objects which give the names to Bill Magga clans 
are buffalo, bull, horse, serpent, squirrel, sparrow, 
Brahmani kite, banni tree, (Pongamia glabra), 
asafoetida, cummin seed, the pandannus, flower, 
jasmin, grass, paddy, broken corn, flour, pepper, 
butter, milk, turmeric, sand, field, forest, the sun, 
white nest, boulder, cart, pestle plank, pot rope and 
tank. Clans {gdtras) are sixty six in number, but the 
names given on the next page exceed this, and the 
additional names may be mere house names. § 

* E. Thurston : Caste* and Tribes of Southern India , Vol. I, page 239. 

t Travels through Mysore , Malabar and Canara. 

I Manual of South Canara , Vol. I, page 167. 

§ Vide Totemism, Vol. I. 
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of gotras on exogamous divisions. 



Name of clan 


Agari 

Anche 

Anchu 

Arasina 

A* re 

A’rya 

Bahini, Banni 

Banaja 

Bandi 

Banni 

Basavihori 

Benne 

Bhogi 

Bili 

Deva 

Dharma 

Durga 

Gadige 

Garuda 

Garige 

Gauda 

Genaau 

Gikkili 

Gudduge 

Gudu 

Kenja 

Kesari 

Ninkila 

Kudure 

Kunte 

Kuruve 

Mallige 

Maralu 

Mena.su 

Midichi 

Mini 

Muddu 

Mullu 

Nada 

Nara 

Nellu 


Meaning 

Name of clan 

Meaning 

a kind of grass. 

Gudlu 

a shed. 

Gundu 

boulder. 

border. 

Halige 

a plank. 

turmeric. 

Halu 

milk. 

pestle. 

Heggotra 

.... 

.... 

Inachi 

squirrel. 

sansi tree. 

Hittu 

flour. 

purvikari. 

Hola 

field. 

cart. 

Honge 

a tree. 

banni tree. 



straw bull 

Hullu 

grass. 

butter. 

Hingu 

asafoetida. 

.... 

Irani 

pot. 

white 

Jali 

a kind of tree. 

.... 

Jirige 

cummin seed. 

.... 

Junja 


.... 

Kadle 

Bengal gram. 

pot. 

Kadu 

forest. 

Brahman kite. 

Kakke 

a kind of plant. 

an earthen vessel. 

Katte 

boundary. 

headman. 

Kanni 

a rope. 

.... 

Kara 


Kenga 

.... 


Kedage 

the pendanus 
flower. 

nest. 

Tamadi 

• • • • 

red color. 

Naga 

serpent. 

saffron. 

Nuchchu 

broken corn. 

.... 

Parama 

sroshta. 

horse. 

Raksha 

• • • « 

tank. 

Rikki 

• • • • 

sparrow. 

Sampige 

name of a flower. 

Jasmine 

Samsara 

• • • • 

sand. 

Sarabha 

fabulous animal. 

pepper. 

Sindhu 


.... 

Soppu 

vegetable greens. 

rope. 

Surya 

the sun. 

.... 

Salige 

« ; • • 

thorn. 

Uttama 

• • • • 

.... 

Vanki Konke 

tree. 

.... 

Vriksha 

tree. 

paddy. 

Vrishaba 

Yemme 

bull. 

Buffalo. 
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Marriages of. girls among them are generally per- 
formed before they come of age and rarely after, 
because it is not considered honourable to take a 
girl that has driven cattle while in her father’s house. 
A man may marry two sisters, but not at the same 
time. Exchange of daughters between two families 
is also allowed. A man cannot marry his younger 
brother’s daughter. The marriage ceremony pre¬ 
vailing among the Lingfiyat section are the same as 
those obtaining among the Lingayats. The non- 
.Lingayat section usually invites Brahmans to officiate 
at their marriages, while the Lingayat section 
generally prefers a Jangam. 

They perform the betrothal ceremony a few days 
before the marriage. It is a kind of preliminary 
engagement, and it is called Vilyada. The bride¬ 
groom and his party go to the bride’s house carrying 
the auspicious articles such as, betel-leaves, areca 
nuts, flowers, jaggery, parched Bengal gram and 
fruits, with a new sari. The elders of the caste meet 
there on the occasion, when the promise is made, 
and the day of marriage and the other details are 
fixed. The castemen a're invited to a dinner at the 
time. The marriage takes place in the bride’s house 
and continues for seven days. 

On the first day, the worship of their family god, 
Nilakanthesvara, takes place. In other castes this 
is known as Devaruta. The bride and the bride¬ 
groom are smeared with turmeric in their own houses. 
This is known as Modalarisina (Madavaniga Sdstra). 
It is again repeated on the second day when it is 
known as Nadu Madavaniga Sdstra, that is the 
second smearing of the turmeric. 

On the third day is the pandal erecting ceremony. 
A pandal is raised in front of the marriage house, 
and is supported by twelve posts, and roofed with 
the stalks of sugar-cane. A platform is erected for 




the seat of the bride and bridegroom in marriage. The 
roof overhanging the platform is generally canopied 
with a white cloth. The bride and bridegroom are 
anointed with gingelly oil and then bathed after clean¬ 
ing with soapnut. The bride is dressed in a cloth 
dyed yellow, and the bridegroom also is neatly dressed. 

Then the brother of the bride goes in state to an 
Indian fig tree (Ficus religiosa), and after performing 
the usual puja to it, cuts a branch. He brings it in 
procession to the marriage pandal, and ties it to the 
central pillar of the marriage platform. This is 
considered as Hdlu Kambha* (Milk-post). To it 
a Jcankam and a bundle of nine kinds of grains are 
tied and worshipped. Then the married women go 
to the potter’s house and bring twelve earthen pots 
or arivenis and these are carried by them to a well, 
where they are filled with water. They are then 
taken to the marriage house, and kept in a separate 
room for worship during the days of marriage. 

On the third day, Dhdm (gift of the maiden) takes 
place. Early on the morning five married women 
carry five new earthen pots to a tank to bring sacred 
water for the marriage and return in procession with 
drums beating and cymbals clashing. The bride 
and the bridegroom are seated in the marriage 
pandal within the square formed by placing the four 
vessels at each corner of it, the fifth pot being placed 
at the milk-post of the marriage dais. In each of 
these pots, betel-leaves, turmeric and kunkuma are 
thrown, and are connected with one another by 
means of a cotton thread passing three times round 
their necks. Then the bride and the bridegroom 
hathe in this square, and are given fresh clothes. 
This ceremony is called Surgi and corresponds to 
malaniru in other castes. 

* It is said that the father of the bride may not touch either the milk 
Post or the Bhashinga. 
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The bridegroom is taken to a temple or to a rela¬ 
tive’s house, where he takes his seat on a blanket. 
The bride’s party go there with a Kalasa, smear the 
bridegroom with turmeric, and take him to the 
bride’s house. Then the bridegroom comes riding 
on a bull, with a dagger in his hand. He is led to 
the marriage dais and made to stand facing the bride 
with a screen between. As the purohit repeats the 
appropriate mantrams, the bride pours milk over the 
hands of the bridegroom. He is made to tie the 
tali round the neck of the girl and the guests assembled 
throw akshate, (coloured rice) over their heads by 
way of blessing. Arati is waved before the couple 
by married women, and tdmbula distributed to the 
assembly. The pair now rise, holding each other 
with their fingers, and with the skirts of their gar¬ 
ments tied together, they go round the milk post 
three times, near which are placed the pots to 
which the pujas are offered. Then the pair and five 
married couples on either side, sit to eat Bhuma 
or cooked rice, ghee and sweet cakes mixed and 
served in two dishes. At one of them the bridegroom 
and five married couple of his party, and at the 
other, the bride and similar five married couple of 
her party sit and take the food so served. 

The next day is known as Nagavali. The cere¬ 
monies observed are the same as in other castes, such 
as bringing earth from an ant-hill and worshipping the 
pillars of the pandal. The bridegroom along with the 
bride goes to his own house and with her, returns to 
her family. The expenses of the marriage to be borne 
by the bridegroom vary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 400 and 
the bride price is Rs. 25. The marriages are arranged 
by the parents or other elders as among other castes. 



Puberty 

Customs. 


When a girl attains puberty, she is kept outside 
the house in a small room for three days. On the 
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fourth day, she is bathed, but her pollution remains 
for ten days to come. During this period, the girl is 
not allowed to enter the kitchen or to touch the water 
used for the preparation of food or for drinking 
purposes. On the eleventh day, the house is washed 
and cleaned, and mantrams are recited by Jangamas 
in the case of Lingayats or Brahmans for others. 
If the girl is already married, her consummation 
will take place within sixteen days after attaining 
puberty. The Lingayat section does not observe 
any pollution. If a marriage is celebrated before 
the girl comes of age, she will not be sent to live 
with her husband, but is allowed to remain with 
her parents till she attains puberty, after which the 
nuptial takes place on an auspicious day* In the case 
of marriage after puberty, a separate ceremony is 
performed on a special day determined by an astrolo¬ 
ger, when the husband and wife live together. 
When a girl is sent to her husband, new clothes, 
jewels, household utensils, cows and such other 
things according to the means of the parents are 
presented to her. 

This secondary alliance is not regarded favourably 
by the castemen, and the offspring are considered 
to be somewhat inferior in status to others, at any 
rate for a generation or two, after which their 
parentage is forgotten. Of course, children of one 
husband do not inherit the property of the other. 

Sexual license before marriage is not connived at, 
and if a girl is found to be pregnant before marriage, 
she is put out of caste. 

Adultery on the part of the woman is the only 
recognisable ground for divorce, but with a man of 
fhe same caste it is sometimes condoned. With 
a member of the lower caste it always brings on 
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degradation and excommunication. Polygamy is 
allowed but polyandry is unknown. 

They follow the Hindu law of Inheritance and 
Adoption. 

They have a kind of caste council and have no 
hereditary chiefs, but infringement of the rules of 
the caste is punished by panchdyats who are bound 
to follow the advice of the elders of the tribe. Should 
the faults be of such a magnitude as to require excom¬ 
munication, an assembly of the heads of the families 
settles the question. 

They are mostly Saivas. Some who belong to the 
Lingayat faith wear the Linga ; but others do not 
wear it. But all the same they profess to belong to 
one of the tribes of pure Banajigas, and are eligible 
for appointment to the priest-hood. 

Their chief objects of worship are the Linga and 
the Bull,* the emblems of Isvara. They also worship 
Nilakanthesvara and Narasimhasvami. Their women 
worship all the village gods, except those particularly 
belonging to the Holeyas. Fruits and flowers are 
offered to Mariamma and other minor deities in times 
of epidemics. Worship of these gods and goddesses 
is confined to women. They have no faith in the 
virtue of Iragararu, that is, persons who die as 
bachelors. 

Their gurus are the same as those of the Panchama 
Banajigas. Their five chief mutts are called the 
“Simhasanas of Parvata, atHampi, Virupaksha near 
Tungabhadra, Ujjaini, Balehalli and Chitaldrug.” 
They can be initiated into the sacred rules of the 
caste. The gurus make what is called ‘‘ Detcha.” 



* One particular custom among them is that they never hold bulls. 
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The £ Detcha * having shaved and washed his head 
is instructed in some mantrams or forms of prayers, 
which are in the vulgar tongue, and which like the 
Upadesa of the Brahmans are kept a profound 
secret.* The gurus then bestow on the ■ Detcha ’ some 
consecrated herbs and water, and the ‘ Detcha ’ in 
return gives them some money. This ceremony is 
analogous to that of Brahmans. The gurus on their 
circuits receive also from their followers dharma or 
charity or rather duty, but have no fixed dues. 

Sangameswara is their patron god. He is supposed 
to be present in the bazaars, and is worshipped at the 
opening of their shops. Those that do not wear the 
Linga, and a few of those who wear it, employ 
Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes. 
An astrologer is generally consulted for the fixing 
of proper days for marriages and for commencing 
the building of houses. 


The dead are invariably buried, with the head 
turned towards the south. The pollution is for 
twelve days, except for the children under one year, 
when it is for three days. During the period of 
pollution, they do not enter the inner apartments of 
the house. The funeral ceremony is not the same as 
for the Lingayats generally. They say that they 
perform Sraddha for the propitiation of a dead person. 
It consists in giving raw provisions to Brahmans or 
Jangams. This ceremony is not performed for those 
who die childless or for maternal ancestors. Full 
obsequial ceremonies are not performed for those 
who meet with a violent death. The Lingayat 
section observes the customs of the true Lingayats. 

If the first wife has died, the second wife pro¬ 
pitiates her by celebrating a feast in her honour one 

* Buchanan Fr. : ^4 Journey from Madras through Mysore , Canara 
a nd Malabar , page 290*291. 
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day in the year, and feeding married women, and also 
by giving them presents of bodices, clothes, fruits and 
flowers. They do not bury with the dead, any 
articles except ashes. 

Their original and present occupation is weaving. 
Some are engaged in mercantile pursuits. All of them 
work on the old kind of simple loom set up in each 
house. They are not in a flourishing condition. There 
are a few agriculturists, and no fishermen among them. 

Processes of fly looms :—The first and foremost 
process before weaving is to separate the thread 
from the bundle and to circle it round a bamboo 
stick called “ Halte.” (vide Fig. 1.) 

The second process is to transfer the same to 
another called “ Jantige ” (vide Fig. 2), through a 
bamboo pipe. This process will enable the weaver to 
arrange the thread to remain to the required length. 

The third process is to remove the thread from 
Fig. 2 to Fig. 3 called “ Oonke 55 in which the 
thread will be smeared with rice to make it rough 
and will be dried in the sun for a short time. 

The fourth process is to remove the thread from 
Fig. 3 and to tie up one of its ends to a rod marked 
‘ A ’ in Fig. 4 in the required quantities and to 
adjust the same in the woof as shown in Fig : 4 and 
marked ‘ b, c and d.’ The loom is attached both 
vertically and horizontally as shown in the figure. 
The rope marked ‘ E 5 when moved by the weaver 
in both directions, the flying loom ‘ D 5 which will 
have a shuttle inside it, will discharge the thread 
horizontally twice for each stroke and the wefts give 
room for another line at each stroke; thus the clothes 
are spun. 

In social matters, such as contact with Brahmans, 
entry into temples, personal service by washermen, 
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etc., they have the status of the higher Sudra classes. 
The habit of the caste is settled. They do not admit 
outsiders into the caste. 



The Lingayat portion of the caste is vegetarian, food. 
but the non-Lingayats are flesh-eaters, and drink 
liquor. The latter use mutton and flesh of the fowl, 
and drink liquor on festive days. Those who do 
not wear the Linga take their meals only in the 
houses of the Brahmans. 
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BILLAVA. 

Introduction—Internal Structure—Marriage Customs 
and Ceremonies—Birth Ceremonies—Inheritance— 
Tribal Constitution—Religion—Funeral Ceremonies— 
Occupation—Social Status—Dietary of the Caste— 
Appearance, Dress and Ornaments. 

T he Billoru or Billavas are a Tulu-speaking caste 
of toddy drawers, mostly found in South 
Canara, Manjarabad, Tirthahalli, and Mudigere. 
They speak Canarese in Mysore. The word Billava 
sig nifi es bowmen, and the name was applied to the 
castemen who were largely employed as soldiers 
by the native rulers of the district. But there is 
no authority in support of this statement. 

The caste is divided into sixteen septs or balls, 
and some of these are again sub-divided into sub¬ 
septs. 

A Billava does not marry his sister’s daughter, 
or mother’s sister’s daughter. He can marry his 
paternal aunt’s or maternal uncle’s daughter. Two 
sisters can be taken in marriage simultaneously or 
at different times. Two brothers can marry two 
sisters. 

At the betrothal ceremony, the bride-price 
( sirdachchi ), varying from ten to twenty rupees, 
is fixed. A few days before the wedding, the 
maternal uncle of the bride or the Gurkara ties 
a jewel on her neck, and a pandal is erected, and 
decorated by the caste washerman (madival) with 
clothes of different colours. If the bridegroom 
is an adult, the bride has to undergo a purificatory 
ceremony a day or two before the marriage ( dhara ) 
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day.' A few women, usually near relations of 
the girl, go to a tank, pond or well near a Bku- 
tasthana or ' garicli , and bring water thence in earthen¬ 
ware pots. The water is poured over the head 
of the girl, and she bathes. On the wedding day, 
the bride and bridegroom are seated on two planks 
placed on the dais. The barber arranges the various 
articles, such as lights, rice, flowers, betel leaves and 
arecanuts, and a vessel filled with water, all of which 
are required for the ceremonial. He joins the hands 
of the contracting couple, and their parents, or 
the headman, places the nose-screw of the bride 
on their hands, and pour the dhare water over 
them. This is the binding part of the ceremony 
which is called Jcai (hand) dhare. Widow remar¬ 
riage is called bidu dhare, and the pouring of water 
is omitted. The bride and bridegroom stand facing 
each other, and a cloth is stretched between them. 
The headman unites their hands beneath the 
screen. 

If a man has intercourse with a woman, and she 
becomes pregnant, he has to marry her according 
to the bidu dhare rite. Before the marriage cere¬ 
mony is performed, he has to grasp a plantain tree 
with his right hand, and the tree is then cut 
down. 

At the first menstrual period, a girl is under 
pollution for ten or twelve days. On the first day, 
s he is seated within a square (muggu), and five or 
seven cocoanuts are tied together so as to form a 
seat. A new earthenware pot is placed at each 
corner of the square. Four girls from the Gurkara’s 
house sit at the corners close to the pots. Betel 
leaves, arecanuts, and turmeric paste are distri¬ 
buted among the assembled females, and the girls 
Pour water from the pots over the head of the girl. 
Again, on the eleventh or the thirteenth day, the 
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girl sits within the square, and water is poured 
over her as before. She then bathes. 

Customs connected with pregnancy and child¬ 
birth are the same as in other castes. Pollution is 
observed for 10 days, and on the 11th day when the 
mother and baby are purified by a bath, the child 
is cradled, a waist thread is worn and the child is 
named. The relatives are invited to a feast. The 
astrologer is sometimes consulted for the name to 
be given, but he does not officiate at the ceremony of 
naming. 

They follow the law of inheritance according to 
the rules of Aliyasantana. A man inherits the 
property of his uncle, i.e., mother’s brother. Sons can 
on no account inherit the property of their father. 

They have a caste council or kulapanchayati .which 
consists of two headmen of the village. All disputes 
are settled by this council, and if the decision is 
not accepted, he will be deprived of the privileges 
of worshipping in the temple. 

Every village in Canara has its Bhutasthdna or 
demon temple, in which the officiating priest or 
pujari is usually a man of the Billava caste, and 
shrines innumerable are scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the land for the propitiation 
of the malevolent spirits of deceased celebrities, 
who, in their life-time, had acquired a more than 
usual local reputation whether for good or evil, or 
had met with a sudden or violent death. In addi¬ 
tion to these, there are demons of the jungle, and 
demons of the waste, demons who guard the village 
boundaries, and demons whose only apparent voca¬ 
tion is that of playing tricks, such as throwing stones 
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on houses and causing mischief generally. The demons 
who guard the village boundaries seem to be the 
only ones who are credited with even indirectly 
exercising a useful function. The others merely 
inspire terror by causing sickness and misfortune, 
and have to be propitiated by offerings which often 
involve the shedding of blood, that of a fowl being 
the most common. There are also family Bhutas 
and in every non-Brahman house a room, or some¬ 
times only a corner is set apart for the Bhuta and 
called the Bhuta-Jcotya. 

The Bhutasthana is generally a small, plain struc¬ 
ture, four or five yards deep, by two or three wide, with 
a door at one end covered by a portico supported 
on two pillars. The roof is of thatch, and the build¬ 
ing is without windows. In front of it there are 
usually three or four T-shaped pillars, the use of 
which is not clear. The temples of the more popular 
Bhutas, however, are often substantial buildiiigs of 
considerable size. Inside the Bhutasthana there 
is usually a number of images, roughly made in 
brass, in human shape, or resembling animals, such 
as pigs, tigers, fowls, etc. These are brought out 
and worshipped as symbols of the Bhutas on various 
ceremonial occasions.* A peculiar small goglet or 
vase, made of bell-metal, into which from time to 
time, water is poured, and kept before the Bhutas, 
and on special occasions kepula flowers (Ixora 
coccinea) and lights are placed before them. In 
the larger sthdnas, a sword is always kept near the 
Bliuta, to be held by the officiating priest when he 
stands possessed and trembling with excitement 
before the people assembled for worship, f A bell 
or gong is also found in all Bhutasthdnds. In the 

* Mr. M. J. Walhouse: Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
Vol. V., page 412. 

t Indian Antiquary , Vol. xxiii, page 5. 
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case of Bhutas connected with temples, there is a 
place set apart for them, called a gudi. The Bliuta- 
sthdna of the Bhaderlu is called a garidi. 

The names of the Bhutas are legion. One of the 
most dreaded is named ‘ Kulkuti.’ Two others 
commonly worshipped by the Bants and the Billavas 
are Koti Vaidya and Chennaya Yaidya, who have 
always Billava jyujdris. These two Bhutas are 
the departed spirits of two Billava heroes. The 
spirit of Kunumba Kanje, a Bant of renown, belongs 
to this class of Bhutas. Amongst the most well- 
known of the others may be mentioned Koda- 
nanitaya and Mundaltaya, and the jungle demons 
Hakkerlu and Brahmerlu. The Holeyas worship 
a Bhuta of their own, who is not recognized by any 
other class of the people. He goes by the name of 
Kumberlu, and the place where he is said to reside 
is called Kumberlu-kotya.* Very often a stone of 
any shape or a small plank is placed on the ground 
or fixed in a wall and the name of a Bhuta given to 
it. Other representations of Bhutas are in the 
shape of an ox (Mahisandaya), a horse (Jarandaya), 
a pig (Panjurli), or a giant (Bhaderlu). 

The Bhuta worship of South Canara is of four 
kinds, viz., kola, handi, nema and agelu-tambila. 
Kola or devil is offered to the Bhutas in the sthana 
of the village in which they are supposed to reside. 
The Sudras of the village, and of those adjacent 
to it, assemble near the sthana and witness the kola 
ceremony in public, sharing the cost of it by sub¬ 
scriptions raised among all the Sudra families in the 
village in which the ceremony is held. Bandi is the 
same as kola with the addition of dragging about 
a clumsy kind of car, on which the Pombada priest 
representing the Bhuta is seated. Nema is a private 


* Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxiii, page 6. 
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ceremony in honour of the Blmtas, held in the 
house of any one who is so inclined. It is performed 
once in ten, fifteen or twenty years by well-to-do 
Billavas or Bants. The expenses of the nema 
amount to about 600 or 700 rupees, and are borne 
by the master of the house in which the n enict takes 
place. During the nema, the Bhutas, i.e., the things 
representing them, are brought from the sthana to 
the house of the man giving the feast, and remain 
there till it is over. Agelu-tambila is a kind of 
worship offered only to' the Bhaderlu, and that 
annually by the Billavas only. It will be seen that 
kola,, bandi, and nema, are applicable to all the 
Blmtas including the Bhaderlu, but that the agelu- 
tambila is applicable only to the Bhaderlu. 

Previous writers have given interesting accounts of 
the devil-dance. Mr. Walhouse has dealt with it in 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. V, 
and a detailed description by the late Dr. Burnell 
was published by Major Temple in the Indian Anti- 
quanj for January and February 1894.* We give a 
short account of it here. The performance always 
takes place at^ night, commencing about 9 o’clock. 
At first the piijdri, with the Bhuta sword and bell in 
his hands, whirls round and round, imitating the sup¬ 
posed mien and gestures of the demon. But he does 

* The following account of the Canara devil-dancers and exorcists is 
given in Mr. Lavie’s MSS. History of Canara : “ It is their duty to carry 
a beautiful sword with a handsomely carved handle and polished blade 
of the finest steel. These they shake and flourish about in all directions 
jumping, dancing and trembling in a most frightful manner. Their hair 
is loose and flowing, and by their inflamed eyes and general appearance 
A should suppose that they are prepared for the occasion bv intoxicating 

liquors or drugs.:.Their power as exorcists. 

exercised on any person supposed to be possessed with the devil I 
We passed by a house in which an exorcist has been exercising his powers* 
He began with groans, sighs and mutterings and broke forth into low 
nioanings. Afterwards he raised his voice and uttered with rapidity and 
in a peculiar tone of voice certain mantrams or charms, all the while 
trembling violently and moving his body backwards and forwards ” 
Sturrock, South Canara , pages 136-138. 
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not aspire to full possession ; that is reserved for a 
Pombada or a Nalke, a man of the lowest class, 
who comes forward when the Billava pujdii has 
exhibited himself for about half an hour. He is 
naked save for a waist band, his face is painted with 
ochre, and he wears a sort of arch made of cocoanut 
leaves and a metal mask. After pacing up and 
down slowly for some time, he gradually works 
himself up to a pitch of hysterical frenzy, while 
the tom-toms are beaten furiously and the spectators 
join in raising a long monotonous howling cry, with 
a peculiar vibration. At length he stops and every 
one is addressed according to his rank ; if the Pom- 
bada offends a rich Bant by omitting any of his 
numerous titles, he is made to suffer for it. Matters 
regarding which there is any dispute, are then sub¬ 
mitted for the decision of the Bhuta , and his award 
is generally accepted. Either at this stage or earlier, 
the demon is fed, rice and fruit being offered to the 
Pombada, while if the Bhuta is of low degree, flesh 
and arrack are also presented. These festivals last 
for several nights, and Dr. Burnell states that the 
devil-dancer receives a fee of Rs. 8 for his frantic 
labours. 

Mariamma, the small-pox goddess of feoutkern 
India, is also greatly venerated in Canara, and a 
temple dedicated to her service is to be found in 
every important village, at which, in addition to 
minor offerings, the blood of goats and fowls and, 
on special occasions, that of buffaloes is freely 
offered, the victims in the case of the smaller animals 
being decapitated at a single blow. 


Funeral The dead bodies of the Billavas are generally 
Ceremonies. burnec p though in some places burial is resorted to. 

The corpse is well washed and laid on a plantain 
leaf and a new cloth is thrown over it. The body 
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is carried on a bier to the burning ground. The 
collection of fuel for the pyre or the digging of the 
grave is the duty of the Holeyas. 

The pollution is for eleven days in some places 
and thirteen in others after which they are purified 
by a bath. The relatives and others who have as¬ 
sembled then are similarly purified, and sumptu¬ 
ously treated to a feast. No Sraddhas are performed, 
but the day on which the man died is observed 
annually or at any time, and a food on a cleaned 
spot is placed over a plantain leaf for the spirit, 
and the people to eat. 

The Billavas are toddy drawers by profession but Occupation. 
are agriculturists as well. They own lands for agri¬ 
cultural purposes, and are raiyats in some places. 

They do not eat from Hasalaru, Komatis, washer- Social 
men, Holeyas, and Bedas. They take the food of Statds - 
Halepaikas, Gaudas, Settis, and Brahmans. They 
are not allowed to enter into the houses of Brah¬ 
mans, but can enter into those of the Gaudas, the 
Settis and other less important castes than the 
Brahmans. They cannot draw water from the well 
used by Brahmans, i.e.. Brahmans do not allow them 
to use their wells. They cannot live in close proxi¬ 
mity with the Brahmans, but may live near the 
Gauda houses, though they can, as a matter of fact, 
live in the same village as the Brahmans. 

The village barber and the village washerman 
render them services though they do not take food 
in the houses of the Billoru. They cannot enter a 
temple of the Brahmans, and cannot receive directly 
tirtha and prasdda from their hands. 

The Billavas take flesh, fish, fowl, but not beef, Dietary. 
pork, the flesh of monkeys, crocodiles, snakes, £* s ™ E 
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lizards, jackals, or rats. If they abstain from flesh 
and drink, they pretend to be above others. 

They do not catch fish but go on a hunting excur¬ 
sion if some people meet together. They chase 
rabbits, porcupine, tiger, bear, and other animals. 


The Billava women get themselves tattooed before 
or after marriage. They do not wear any jewels to 
signify the symbol of marriage. 
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Temples ; Architecture ; Gods ; Routine of the Pujas ; 
Chief Temples ; Festivals ; Religious Head, Sankara ; 
His Life and career ; Doctrines—Religion of Brahman 
Women—Funeral Customs and Ceremonies—Tonsure 

of Widows-Sradha Ceremonies-Various kinds of 

Sradhas Ceremonies—Occupation—Social Status— 
Routine Dietary of the Caste ; Dietary Laws—Appear¬ 
ance, Dress and Ornaments—Games—General Charac¬ 
teristics—Conclusions. 

B rahmana —The well-known priestly caste of India, 
and the first of the four traditional castes 
of the Hindu Sastras. 

The word Brahman comes from the word ‘ Brakm,’ 
which is derived from the root brh to burst, to grow 
or to increase. Brahman denotes prayer, Veda, Praja- 
pati, Atman and God. The word Brahman rarely 
occurs in early Hymns, and it never occurred till the 
Brahmana portions of the Vedas were composed. 
In the Batapata Brahmana, the word ‘ Brahman ’ in 
the neuter gender is exalted to the position of the 
supreme principle which is the moving force behind 
the gods. The word at one time was identified with 
the ‘ wind,’ at another time with ‘ breath.’ In the 
cosmogony of the later works, Brahman was exalted 
to the position of supreme principle which itself 
creates the universe. •'* This thought was taken up 
by the Upanishads, which made it their aim to search 
out the “ Brahm ” and to impart the knowledge of 
it. Here the religion passes into the region of philo¬ 
sophy, which in the Vedantic system is devoted to 
Brahma-vidya which has taught the unity of Brahman 
and the universe.”* 

It is said that the early Brahman of India was 
none else than a sorcerer or medicine man. He was 
at a later stage credited with wide literary knowledge, 



* E. R. E., Vol. II, page 797. 
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provided with special treatises of rituals 
and the Atharvaveda, the magical practices of 
which closely harmonised with his character. It was 
even found necessary for him to be acquainted with 
all the Vedas. All the members of the Brahman 
caste were, according to their qualifications, to 
undertake the duties of a Hotr, Utgatri, Adhvaryu, 
Brahman purohita or master of the ceremonies. 
In very ancient times, one or the other of the families, 
namely, the Vasishtas and later the Atharvans, 
claimed the high office of a priest or sacrifices* 
Hence the word Brahmana denotes one that can 
be looked upon as an authority in teaching the Vedas 
and their Sakhas (branches, schools and recensions) 
as well as in conducting the complicated rituals and 
sacrifices. Hence it is that the Dharma Sutras and the 
Code of Manu have specified Adhyapana (teaching 
of Vedas) and Yajana (conducting the sacrifices 
etc.,) as the chief dharmas, duties, of the Brahman. 
The Brahmans grew in time the chief repositories 
of learning and wisdom, on account of which they 
Were looked up to by kings as advisers in political 
administration, as priests in the performance of 
sacrifices and rites, and as gurus in spiritual paths. 
Times have rolled on, bringing about thorough 
changes in the condition and circumstances of India 
and its peoples, whereby the occupational divisions 
lost their import, owing to environments.* 

The germ of the Brahman caste is, to a certain 
extent, to be found in the bards, ministers and 
family priests attached to the king’s household in 
Vedic times. “ Different stages of this institution 
ttiay be observed. In the very ancient times, the 
head of every Aryan household was his own priest, 
and even a king would perform his own sacrifices 




* E. R. E„ Vol. II, page 798. 





which were appropriate to his rank. By degrees, 
families or guilds of priestly singers arose, who 
sought service under the kings, and were rewarded 
with rich presents for the hymns of praise and prayer 
recited and sacrifices offered on behalf of their 
masters. As times went on, the sacrifices became 
more numerous and more elaborate and the mass 
of rituals grew to such an extent, that the king 
could no longer cope with it unaided. The employ¬ 
ment of purohits, formerly optional, now became 
a sacred duty if the sacrifices were not to fall into 
disuse. The Brahman obtained a monopoly of 
priestly functions, and a race of sacerdotal special¬ 
ists arose which continually strove to close its 
ranks against the intrusion of outsiders. Gradually 
then, from the family priests and those who could 
recite sacred hymns and verses, handed down orally 
from generation to generation, an occupational caste 
arose, and this caste possessed the monopoly of 
these functions. A doctrine was developed by 
which nobody could perform them who was not 
qualified by birth, that is, nobody could be a 
Brahman who was not the son of a Brahman. Reli¬ 
gious ceremonies became more and more important, 
and the priestly function became a hereditary mono¬ 
poly. The process must have been automatic 
to a considerable extent, because the priests 
transmitted their culture to their sons and pupils, 
and in the circumstances of the Indian society, 
a married priesthood will naturally evolve into a 
hereditary caste. The Levites among the Jews, 
and the priests of the Parsees are examples of the 
kind. Thus the rise of the Brahman caste was a 
comparatively simple and natural product of religious 
and social evolution, and might have occurred in¬ 
dependently of this development of the caste system 
as a whole. Further, this hereditary priestly status 
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was further enhanced and strengthened by s imilar 
monopoly in the possession of the Sanskrit language- 
in which they have been composed and handed 
down from the teacher to his pupils, and nobody 
could learn them unless he was taught by a Brahman 
priest. Possession of the sacred literature in an 
unknown tongue coupled with priesthood made 
their position absolutely secure. Further, a code 
of rules, of rewards and punishments arose from 
the religion which had the disposal of the soul in 
after-life.* 

The Brahmans come under two broad divisions, Internal 
each of which is divided into five groups ; the first Structuee 
group is called Pancha Gaud a or the five northern, caste* 
and the second, Pancha Dravida or the five Southern, 

Nerbuda forming the line as boundary between them. 

The Northern Group comprises :— 

1. The Sarasvata Brahmans named after the 
river Sarasvati occupying the Punjab. 

2. The Gauda or Gaur Brahmans who occupy a 
considerable part of Northern India including Bengal 
and from whom the Northern group takes its name. 

3. The Kanyakubja or Kanujia Brahmans who 
occupy the site of the old kingdom of that name, and 
form the important caste of the Northern group. 

4. The Mithila Brahmans who inhabit the 
modern Bihar (Tirhut), the site of the kingdom of 
Janaka and other Videha kings. 

5. The Utkala Brahmans who inhabit the 
modern Orissa and Gan jam districts. 

The Southern Group comprises : — 

1. The Maharashtra Brahmans of the Bombay 
Presidency, who include (a) Dcsasthas or those of 
file country (Poona tracts), ( b ) Konkanastha or 


* Sir Herbert Risley :—Tribes and Castes of Bengal — Brahman. 
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those that belong to the Bombay Konkan, (c) 
Kartrara of the Satara District. 

2. The Telinga or Andhra Brahmans who are of 
the Tetingana, Hyderabad and the Northern Districts 
of the Madras Presidency. 

3. The Gurjara Brahmans who belong to Gujarat 
and whose sub-classes the Khedawals and Nagar 
Brahmans are found in the Central Provinces. 

4. The Karnata Brahmans who belong to the 
Canarese Country, comprising the Mysore State, 
and the British districts of Canara, Dharwar and 
Belgaum. 

5. The Dravida Brahmans proper or Tamilians 
who are of the Tamil country in the South of India. 



Gotras : There is a legend that once when Brahma was performing 

Develop ND a sacr ^ ce > tb ere came forth from it seven risliis , 1. Bhrigu, 

ment. L ° P * 2 * Angiras, 3. Marichi, 4. Atri, 5. Pulaha, 6. Pulastya and 
7. Vasishta, from whom the Brahmanical septs were supposed 
to have derived their origin.* Of these, the fifth Pulaha brought 
forth demons (Rakshasas), and the sixth Pulastya, devils 
(Pisachas), while the seventh, Vasishta, died and appeared again 
as a descendant of Marichi. “ Further, Bhrigu and Angiras 
could not, owing to their mythical character, be represented 
as founders of families.’ Their place was taken by the other 
three. Bhrigu was superseded by Jamadagni, and Angiras 
by Gautama and Bharadvaja. In the Satapatha Brdhmana , 
the seven risliis enumerated as ancestors are : 1. Gautama, 
2. Bharadvaja, 3. Viswamitra, 4. Jamadagni, 5. Vasishta, 
6. Kasyapa and 7. Atri. To this tradition is added another to 
make up the eighth, Agastya. f Thus the Brahmanical clans 
(gotras) are in reality traced to eight ancestors. These rank 
as GotrakarasJ (the founders of the numerous Brahmanical 
families), and their descendants form the various gotras .” This 
number is far from being constant in the Brahminical traditions. 

* Matsya Parana, CXCV 8ff. f Asvalayana Srauia Sutra -Par isisia . 
t Gotrakara Rishis are :— 

1. Jamadagni—A descendant of Bhrigu No. 1. 2. Bharadvaja. 
Descendants of Angiras No. 2. 3. Gautama. 4. Kasyapa. Descendants 

of Marichi No. 3. 5. Vasishta I. 6. Agastya I. 7. Atri. Said to be 

No. 4 himself but probably his descendants. 8. Viswamitra. Descen¬ 
dant of No. 4. 
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According to the Asvalayana the total number is forty-nine. 
In a passage of Kuladipika quoted by Radhakantha the names 
of the thirty two gotrakdrds are given, but the complete 
number is stated as forty. Again in a passage quoted by Radha¬ 
kantha the number given is twenty-four. Chentsal Rao holds 
that the original eight families were supplemented by ten, and 
that the latter consisted of Brahmans who had for a time followed 
the vocation of Kshatriyas, and had become Brahmans again, 
regarding themselves as descended from Bhrigu or from Angiras. 
They rank themselves asKevala (separated or isolated) Bhar- 
gavas or Angiras, and may intermarry with any other family. 
Their names are : 1. Vitahavya, 2. Mitrayu, 3. Saunaka, 4. Vena, 
5. Rathitara, 6. Vishnuvridha, 7. Harita, 8. Mudgala, 9. Kanva 
and 10. Sankriti. The first four are the followers of Bhrigu 
and the rest of Angiras.* 

The descendants of each of the above-mentioned Rishis 
cannot intermarry among themselves, but they can intermarry 
with those of the others. This clearly shows w that marriage 
restrictions did not exist prior to their days; although several 
of these gotrakdrds are descended from one and the same 
ancestor: their descendants can freely intermarry. For in¬ 
stance, the descendants of Bharadvaja can intermarry with 
those of Gauthama, though both of them are descended from 
Angiras. After the formation of the above eight families, ten 
more have come into existence. They consist of those Brahmans, 
who, having once followed the profession of Kshatriyas (war¬ 
riors) became again Brahmans, and they allowed Bhrigu or 
Angiras to marry within their families. These families 
appear to have been originally descended from Atri and 
Marichi, but they are allowed to marry even in their fami¬ 
lies. Owing to the change of profession and reconversion to 
Brahmanism, they are regarded as new centres.f 

Closely connected with the gotra is the pravara , i.e., the 
invocation of Agni by the name of the Rishi ancestors of a 
Brahman who consecrates the sacrificial fire. The officiating 
deity carries the libation to Heaven pronouncing the name of 
the Rishi ancestors (arsheya) peculiar to his gotra in order to 
show that, he, as the offspring of worthy forbears, could 
fitly and worthily perform the sacred action. It was a law 
that the number of arsheya or pravara rishis whose names 
were thus pronounced, might be one, two, three or five and 
Hot any other. Thus of the golras specified as descendants of 

* Asvalayana Srauta Sutra Parisishtabhaga 8. 

t Chentsal Rao : The Principles of Pravara and Gotra P. Ill . 
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Jamadagni in the above list of the Asvaldyana Srauta Sutra , 
the Vatsas invoked Agni as Bhargava, Chyavana, Apnavana, 
Aruva, and Jamadagni, the Arstisena as Bhargava, Chyavana, 
Apnavana Arstisena and Anupa and so forth.* * * § 

“ The Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, were required to pronounce 
the pravara of their purdhita (domestic chaplain). If sacrifice 
was offered by a king, the officient named the ancestors of the 
purdhita and not the king’s ancestors. According to other 
sources, pravara was firmly established among the Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas, Manava, Aila and Paururavasa, being named as 
the drsheyas of the former, while Agni was invoked by the 
latter Bhalandhana, Vatsapri and Mankila.” t 

“ Generally persons belonging to the same gotra and having 
the same pravara are not allowed to marry one another. The 
recognised rule is that individuals are regarded as Sagotras , i.e ., 
belong to the same gotra if they have in common even one of 
the Rishis invoked in the same Pravara.” t 

Regarding the gdtras in Ancient India, the data are in 
sufficient. The proto ancestors must be regarded as no real 
personalities, but as eponyms whose existence was taken as 
granted, and to whom the entire heritage of the priestly tribe 
was ascribed. The gotra restrictions in matrimonial matters 
were the growth of a later period. In the Rig-Veda no prohibi¬ 
tions of marriage between relatives are seen. On the contrary, it 
would appear from Sathapatha Brahmana (1.8.3.6) that marriages 
between members of the same family were of common occurrence 
in the ancient period. The union of man and woman descended 
from the same ancestor and of blood relations in the third and 
fourth degrees is represented as being a general practice. § But 
Gobhila, Hiranyakesin and Mdnavagrihyasutra , all emphasize 
the marriage prohibitions between persons belonging to the 
same gotra. The same restrictions are also found in Kautilya’s 
Arthasdstra. In that work, it is said that the head of a family 
is charged to live by his call. Neverthless, it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther the regulations were regularly obeyed. It was found 
necessary to grant exemptions in certain cases. Certain gdtras 
had the right to intermarry with other families. 



* Chentsal Rao : Principles of Pravaram and Gotram, Introduction. 

Baudliayana quoted by Purushotama, Pravaramanjari, Chentsal Rao : 
page 125, Asvaldyana Srauta Sutra XII—15—4—5. 

f Bhalandana was the son of Nabhaga, who was originally a Ksha- 
triya, afterwards became a Vaisya. If a Brahman enters into wedlock 
with a woman of his own Gotra , the offspring should be taken as Kasyapas. 
t Vishnu Parana . IV Amba. I. Adhyaya. 

§ E. R. E., Vol. VI., page 355, Weber page 75. 
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as the system of caste in main features (endogamy 
and hereditary calling) survives unchanged to the present day, 
so the state of things in relation to gotras among the Brahmans 
at least is the same to-day as it was in ancient times. The 
Brahmanical gotras are eponymous sections named after the 
Vedic Rishis and each section is exogamous. Among the 
Brahmans, blood relationship is traced in the male line, and 
carefully constructed tables of relationship have been prepared 
for guarding against prohibited unions. Further, a Brahman 
cannot afford to forget his gotra. It is always in mind before 
him, and India to-day is under the influence of Hinduism and 
dominated by Brahman culture. It has got a footing even in 
the non-Brahman castes. The Rajputs who are Aryan Ksha- 
triyas claim their descent from the sun and the moon. 

The question whether Totemism which is characteristic of 
the lower Indian castes prevails among the superior castes cannot 
be determined with any degree of certainity.* 

In the sociological sense of the term, the name gotra 
means a cow-stall. In ancient times the Indian family used 
to occupy the grazing ground jointly reserved for grazing cattle. 

Brahmanical gdtra> then, was simply a community of 
family whose members enjoyed joint rights in a particular 
pasturage. But this hypothesis does not account for its cha¬ 
racteristic features. It may be explained by comparison 
with the gods of aboriginal tribes of India. Whether 
there is any close relation between the Brahmanic gotras 
and the gots of the lower castes, it is not possible to say. 
Nevertheless there seems to be a mutual influence. The 
desire on the part of the lower castes to observe the regulations 
of the higher divinity, and the all-embracing nature of 
the higher castes to assimilate the gots of the lower seem to 
have been in operation. The practice of exogamy is the common 
feature of all gotras whether of the higher or lower castes, and 
it. finds no mention in the Vedas. It must have come to prevail 
only after centuries of development, and possibly as a result 
of the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian Tribes. Exogamy is 
connected with totemism, and might even gain ground among 
the Brahmanical gotras all the more easily, because totemistic 
ideas whether inherited from remote ages or adopted from aborigi¬ 
nal tribes were not unknown among the Brahmans themselves. 
“ Among the names of peoples found in the Veda, some are taken 
from animals and plants, as, e.g., the Matsya (fishes), the Aja 


* Vide Totemism in Volume I. 
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(goat), Sigru (horse-radish), etc. “ The Kasyapas whose name 
signifies tortoise trace their origin to a being closely connected 
or even identified with Prajapati ; their tribal ancestor was 
Kurina, another word for tortoise, in whose person Prajapati 
formed all created things.” The legendary progenitor of Sagarid 
gens. King Iksvaku, whose name means “ gourd ” and seems 
to point to a taboo relating to this fruit, is a descendant of 
Kasyapa. The gotra of the Kaundinyas which traces its descent 
from Vasishta, and to which belonged the wife of Mahavira, 
the founder of the Jain sect, takes its name as the Kapis do 
from the monkeys. In the passage of the Kaccliapajataka 
where it is said to the tortoise, which has fastened upon the 
genital parts of the ape, “ Tortoises are Kasyapas, apes 
are Kaundinyas; Kasyapa, let go the Kaundinya, thou hast 
effected copulation. ” * Thus it is not improbable that 
totemistic beliefs are not unknown among the ancient Indian 
gdtras , and it becomes quite inteUigible that the ancestor 
worship and exogamy found among the less civilized aborigines 
should have come to prevail in these qotrams as well. From 
this we find that the primitive usages and ideas have not failed 
to operate profoundly upon the culture and development of 
the conquerors.f 


All Brahmans must belong to one of the three 
sects: Smartha, Madhva and Srivaishnava. In 
each of these sects, there are Vaidikas who devote 
themselves to religious studies (Vedas and Sastras) 
and live by alms. This is however the original 
idea. The Vaidika Brahmans now hold lands, 
engage in money-lending and small trades. Formerly, 
these were endowed with jodis and vrittis by the 
kings of Mysore for their livelihood in order that 
they might lead undisturbed religious lives. There 
are also Loukikas who are Government servants, 
contractors and businessmen in trades and arts. 
Very often the members of a family may contain 
Vaidikas and Loukikas, or the ancestors of the 

* There is thus an allution—in terms of the beasr fable—to the matri¬ 
monial relations subsisting between the two human families. -- 

■j- Summarised from an article on Gotra in E. R. E., Vol. VI. page 

358. 
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family might have been Vaidikas while the present 
members are Loukikas. 


Smarta Brahmans— The name Smdrta is derived 
from Smriti, the code of traditional laws, customs 
and conduct. They worship Vishnu and Siva but 
give predominance to the latter. They hold the 
Advaita theory in philosophy which maintains 
the absolute identity of soul and supreme spirit, 
and regards the Universe as illusion (maya). This 
sect was established by Sankaracharya some cen¬ 
turies after Buddha. He was made” Jagad Guru 
(Pope) with Sringeri (Kadur District) as” his seat, 
for re-founding the Vedic religion in India. He had 
four disciples whom he placed as the heads of four 
minor .mutts believed to have been established at 
Kudali, Kumbhakonam and Sivaganga. 

But from very early times, there was another 
sect known as Bhagavatas, who followed the Bha- 
gavata Sampradaya, namely, worshipping God as 
having attributes and powers, as having form and 
feelings as Saguna Brahman. These are Smartas, 
but are inclined to Krishna. They number about 
13,000, and their Guru’s place is at Talkad. There 
is another class of Smartas who, like the Bha¬ 
gavatas, worship a personal God, but call Him 
blva - Their caste-marks and customs closely 
resemble the Advaiti Smartas, the followers of 
Sringeri matha, who put three horizontal lines as 
marks on the forehead, breast and three main 
parts of the arms, with the ashes of cow-dung, 
they put over it a long horizontal streak of sandal¬ 
wood paste. In the middle of the forehead, they 
add a round red spot, with a paste of turmeric and 
c hunam, just before breakfast. The Bhagavata 
Smartas take sandal paste or f/opi clay and from 
between the brows, draw upwards with the thumb, 
so that it is thickest at the bottom and faintest at 

20 * 
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the top. In some places they put on namams of white 
U-shape with a red streak in the middle parallel to the 
arms of the U, but much thinner than the marks of 
Sri Vaishnavas. They follow Tengale SrJ Vaishnavas 
in the details of fasting on Ekadasi days. 

1. Badaganad had their origin in the northern 
districts (Vadagu means north). The members of 
this community speak Canarese. They are mostly 
found in the Nandidrug division and Chitaldrug 
district. Some of them are Smartas while others 
are Madhvas. They are called Karnataka Brah¬ 
mans. 

2. Desasthas are immigrants from the Mahratta 
country, mostly speaking Mahratti at home. Most 
of them are Madhvas and the rest are Smartas. 
But the difference of faith is no bar among them for 
intermarriage and free social intercourse. When 
a Smarta girl is married by a Madhva, she is 
purified by the stamping of conch and disc by the 
matha authorities. They are largely found in Ban¬ 
galore, Kolar, Mysore and Shimoga districts. 

3. Babbur Kamme or Karnataka Brahmans are 
all Smartas. Kannada Kamme and Ulcha and 
Valcha Kamme generally speak Canarese while 
the rest speak Telugu. Some of these sects are 
Smartas while the others are Madhvas. They seem 
to have been originally somewhere in the east of 
the Kolar district, but are now found in the 
Hassan and Mysore districts as also in Nandidrug 
and Ashtagram. 

4. Mulikinad or Murikinad are the Andhra (Telugu) 
people speaking Telugu at home. They are all 
Smartas, and have come from the Ceded Districts. 
The selection for the guru’s place at Sringeri has re¬ 
cently been from this sect. They are largely found 
in the districts of Bangalore, Kolar and Tumkur. 
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5. The Hoisaniga, also called Vaishaniga, Brah¬ 
mans are mostly Smartas, and speak Canarese. 
Their name is connected with the old Hoysala or 
Hoisaniga Kingdom from which they might have 
emigrated. They are largely found in Mysore and 
Hassan. 

6. Dravidas proper include Vadamans and Bri- 
hatcharanams who are immigrants from the Tamil 
countries and speak Tamil at home. Vadamans 
belong to the country north of the Chola and to the 
Chola Kingdoms which form their territorial subsept. 
They chiefly inhabit Kolar, Mysore and Shimoea 
districts. 

The Brihatcharanam Brahmans form a large 
class of people in Southern India, arid different 
waves of people came to Mysore for settlement. In 
the Madras Census Report of 1893, a story is quoted 
from the Indian Antiquary as to their migration to 
the south of India. “ Agastya had been engaged for 
the performance of a great sacrifice by a Pandya 
king, who sent invitations to Brahmans in different 
places to attend. Those who received the notice 
early came away at once, but those who got it late 
and had further to come, did not arrive till the 
ceremonies had begun. From these circumstances 
the former got the name of big striders or fast 
walkers. But I think the word Charanam means 
a school or branch of Veda as Kata or Kataka. 
Hence people who adhere to the big branch are 
called Brihatcharanam. 

7. The Hale Karnataka or Kannadiga Brahmans 
belong mostly to the Mysore district where most 
of the village accountants are of this class. There 
are two branches of this community, namely, Mugur 
and Sosile. They are nearly all Smartas, and 
speak Canarese. These have no intercourse with 
the other Brahmans in respect of either social or 
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religious matters. 


There are Smartas and Vaish- 
navas among them. Regarding the origin and 
history of these people, the following account is 
given in the Census Report of 1893. “The history 
of the position of this community in the caste grada¬ 
tions illustrates on the one hand the Brahmanical 
influence in Indian sociology, and on the other, 
the difficulty of obtaining recognition of an other¬ 
wise just claim in caste matters. All the other 
sects and sub-divisions admit them to be Brahmans 
in spite of religious, doctrinal and ceremonial dif¬ 
ferences and mutually disputed purities, all of them 
hesitated until a few years ago, to recognise Haje 
Karnatakas as such. Decisively they call them 
Marka or Maraka Brahmans, the origin and meaning 
of which is somewhat obscure, but the following 
account is given in the Mysore Gazetteer (Vol. I, 
page 341). 


Marka.—“A caste claiming to be Brahmans but not recog¬ 
nised as such. They worship the Hindu Triad, but are chiefly 
Vaishnavas and wear the trident mark on their forehead. They 
are most numerous in the south of the Mysore District, which 
contained five-sixth of the whole numbers. The great majority 
of the remainder are in the Hassan District. There are none 
in Tumkur and Chitaldrug. They call themselves Hale Kar¬ 
nataka, the name Marka being considered to be one of reproach, 
on which account also many have returned themselves as 
Brahmans of one or other sects. They are said to be descendants 
of some disciple of Sankaracharya, the original guru of 
$ringeri, and the following legend is related of the cause of their 
expulsion from the Brahman caste to which their ancestors 
belonged.” 

“One day &ankaracharya, wishing to test his disciples, 
drank some toddy in their presence, and the latter thinking 
that it could be no sin to follow their preceptor’s example in¬ 
dulged freely in the same beverage. Soon after, when passing 
a butcher’s shop Sankaracharya asked for alms ; the butcher 
had nothing but meat to give, which the guru and his disciples 
were prohibited from taking. According to the Hindu Sastras 
red hot iron alone can purify a person who has eaten flesh and 
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drunk toddy. Sankaracharya went to a' black-smith’s furnace 
and begged from him some red hot iron, which he swallowed 
and purified. The disciples were unable to imitate their master 
in the matter of the red hot iron, and besought him to forgive 
their presumption in having dared to imitate him in the partak¬ 
ing of forbidden food. Sankaracharya refused to give absolution 
and cursed them as unfit to associate with the six sects of 
Brahmans. They appear to be the same as the Sapagrasthas 
among the Nambudiris of Malabar. ’ ’ * 

The caste is again making a strong effort to be readmitted 
among Brahmans, and have recently become disciples of 
Parakalaswami. Their chief occupations are agriculture and 
government service as Shanbhogs or village accountants. 

Some of the more intelligent and leading men in the clan 
however give another explanation. It is said that either in 
Dewan Purnaiya’s time or some time before, a member of this 
Marka caste rose to power and persecuted the people so merci¬ 
lessly that with characteristic inaptitude they gave him the 
nickname of £ MaraJca 9 or the slaughterer or the destroyer, 
likening him to the planet Mars, which is a certain constellation 
and is also logically dreaded as wielding a fatal influence on 
the fortunes of mortals. There is, however, no doubt that in 
their habits, customs, religion and ceremonials, these people 
are wholly Brahmanical, but still they remain entirely detached 
from the main body of the Brahmans. Since the Census of 
1871, the Hale Kama takas have been strenuously struggling 
to get themselves classified among the Brahmans. About 
25 years ago, the Sringeri Matha issued on behalf of the Smartha 
section of the people a Srlmukha (papal bull) acknowledging 
them to be Brahmans. A similar pronouncement was also 
obtained from the Parakala Matha at Mysore about three years 
later on behalf of the Sri Vaishnavas among them. And the 
local government directed, a little after the previous census of 
1881, that they should be entered as Brahmans in the govern¬ 
ment accounts. The offensive word Miiraka could not however 
be altogether excluded from the Census papers, as the enumerator 
had recklessly inserted it wherever members of that community 
were enumerated. But the necessary correction has been duly 
made at the present compilation. There are 7,506 present, in 
all, of this class. More than three-fourths of them are confined 
to the Mysore district, and a large portion find employment 
as village accountants. They have two branches known 

* The Cochin Tribes and Castes , Vol. II, pages 175-17G. 
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as Mugur and the Sosale, and between them there is no inter¬ 
marriage.* 


8. The Aruvelu or (the six thousand) are Smartas 
or Madhvas, and they speak Canarese or Telugu. 
The caste-mark varies at their choice or family 
tradition. Some families put on ndmams as the Sri 
Vaishnavas do, or they put on the black spot in 
the centre of their forehead as the Smartas or the 
marks of the Madhvas when they adopt their tenets. 
These are generally Vaidikas. But there is a Loukika 
class called Niyogis, who adopt secular occupations. 
There is another class called Golkonda Vyaparis 
who claim to belong to the Vaishnava community, 
and follow their customs, but they are looked upon 
as inferiors by the Vaishnavas. 

The Aravathu Vokkalu (the sixty families) for¬ 
merly belonged to some other sect such as Aruvelu 
or Kamme, and were admitted by Vvasaraya Swami 
to the Madhva faith, two or three centuries ago. 

The small sect of Kambalur, also called Totada 
Tigala, found in the Shimoga district and Utta- 
raji, who became the disciples of Sripadaraya of 
Venkatagiri, are the other off-shoots of the Aruvelu 
sect. 

9. The Chitpavans are Mahratta Smartas ; they 
are also known as Konkanasthas, and are found 
in South Canara. They are said to be immigrants 
from Goa. Some of them are cultivators and traders. 
Their customs do not differ much from those of the 
Desasthas. Their titles are Pant (Pandit), Kao, 
Sastri and Dikshita. They are the owners of areca 
nut plantations. 

10. Havika or Haiga are immigrants from Haiga 
or Ahikshetra, the ancient name of North Canara, 
and they are almost entirely confined to the west 


* Mysore Census Report 1893, page 234. 
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of the Shimoga district. They are Smartas and 
are now principally engaged in the cultivation of 
arecanuts and trade. A few are purohits to inferior 
\ classes. They originally belonged to some part in 
Northern India, and were brought to the south by 
a king called May ura Varma (according to Sahya- 
driJcanda). The word Havika may be a corruption 
of Havvaka (one that offers sacrifices to gods), 
Havyam as distinguished from Kavyam (offering to 
i Pitris), and they might have been imported at a 
time when there were no priests in those parts. 
They are largely found in the hilly tracts of Nagar. 
They are the followers of Sankaracharya.* 

Kandavara .—They are immigrants from a village 
of the same name in the Kondapur Taluk in South 
• Canara. They all belong to one gotra (Visva- 
mitra). Their girls are generally married to Shivali 
Brahmans. 

Kavarga and Sishyavarga .—These are Tulu Brah- 
rnans from South Canara. Sishyavarga (class of 
disciples) has been corrupted into Sisu Varga. Both 
are allied sub-divisions, and mostly confined to the 
Kadur district. The name is said to have a re¬ 
proachful allusion to a legend according to which 
a brother and sister of this tribe deceitfully received 
a gift by representing themselves as husband and 
wife at a Brahmanic ceremony. The sins of the 
father were visited on the children, and the com¬ 
munity to this day is known by the name of Ka- 
Varga (of the Ka or Kalla or thief class). They are 
looked as somewhat inferior Brahmans who are not 
entitled to perform all the six important functions 
of the Brahmans, f 

Kota .—The Brahmans of this division are immi¬ 
grants from a village in the northern part of the 


* The Cochin Tribes and Castes. f Vol. II, pages 344-345. 
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Uduppi taluk in the South Canara, and are confined 
to the Kadur district. Originally they belonged 
to the Kota Community. There is a legend that 
one of their ancestors committed perjury in a land 
case, and were on that account cursed to lose 
their Brahmanhood for 700 years. 

Karhade. —They are immigrants from Satara in 
the Bombay Presidency. They are chiefly found 
in the Shimoga district. They is a tradition that 
they were created by Parasurama from camel bones. 

Konlcanastha. —Brahmans of this community have 
immigrated from Konkan and Ratnagiri. There 
is no intermarriage between Karhade and Konka- 
nastha Brahmanas. 

11 . Sivalli Brahmans. —They are Tulu speaking 
immigrants from South Canara (the ancient Tuluva 
country) into the western parts. They also speak 
Kannada mixed with Tulu in the Mysore State. 
They are engaged in agriculture, trade, in temple 
service (as pujdrls), and in service as cooks in 
rich men s houses. They are generally known as 
Uduppi or Mangalore Brahmans in Mvsore, and as 
Embrans and Pothis in the West Coast. Sivalli 
is a village near Uduppi in South Canara. They 
are a branch of Haviks separated fortv vears ago 
on account of religious disputes. They are mostly 
Madhvas, and it was among them that Ananda- 
tirtha was born. The Vaidikas call themselves 
Bhatta and Acharya while the Loukikas call them¬ 
selves Rao. 

12. Nandavaidikas are from the Telugu country, 
speaking Telugu and Canarese ; some of them are 
inKolar, and are Smartas while others are Madhvas. 

13. Prathama Sakhe, Suklayajus Saklie or Mad- 
dhyandina Brahmans speak Telugu and Canarese 
and are Smarthas or Madhvas. These are looked 
upon by others as inferior Brahmans. But the 
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Madhvas intermarry with them. These men follow 
the first fifteen Sakhas of the white Yajus (Prathama 
Sakha). They are also called Vajasenivas and Katva- 
yanas. 

Sanketi Brahmans are Smartas who immigrated 
into Mysore from Madura. Their mother-tongue is 
Tamil, but owing to long settlement in Mysore, 
they now talk a corrupt Tamil peculiar to them¬ 
selves. There are two branches, namely, the Kausika 
(700 families) and Bettadapura (300 families), 
named from the localities in Mysore and Hassan dist¬ 
ricts where they first settled. The Kausikas were the 
first immigrants with some convention or covenant. 
They do not intermarry with the Sanketins ; but 
occasionally the Kausikas have taken .wives from 
Bettadapur in which case the girls cease all con¬ 
nection with their parents and other relations. 
They are chiefly found in the Ashtagram divisions. 
Their women tie their sari or cloth, in a manner 
peculiar to themselves, tight rofind the body instead 
of loose and flowing. The custom had its origin 
in a fable, and is supposed to be in accordance with 
the wish and warning of theprophetess Nachiaramma. 
The males dine together. The Sanketins reverence 
a prophetess named Nachiaramma (Nanjiramma) 
who was instrumental in causing their migration 
from their original homes. Sanketan means certain 
terms to be subscribed and acted by all of them, i.e., 
that they should hold together in all circumstances, 
and never go back to their homes in South India. They 
have been chiefly agriculturists and gardeners, hard¬ 
working and self-supporting. Recently, however, there 
have been eminent Government servants among 
them.* Two other divisions are :—1. The Malnad 
Sanketins of fifty or sixty families in the Kadur 

* Mysore Censiis Report , 1871, pages 51-56. 

Do 1893, page 236. 
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district, and 2. Hiriyangala Sanketins of the same 
number in the Hassan district. There is generally no 
intermarriage between them. A few intermarriages 
have since taken place.* 

14. Sarasvata. —They are immigrants from Konkan 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Brahmans impute 
to them, rightly or wrongly a fish diet, and hold 
no social intercourse with them. They are styled 
Kusasthalas and Shenvi. 

15. Siranad Brahmans are a division of Karnataka 
Brahmans having two sub-sections (Hale Siranad 
(old) and Hosa Siranad (new). The former being 
Smartas and the latter chiefly Madhvas. Both 
speak Canarese and derive their name from Sira, 
a taluk in the Tumkur district. 

16. Velnad Brahmans are Telugu Smartas who 
resemble Murikinad in many respects. They are 
mostly found in the South and East. 

17. Sivandmbi or Sivaradkya. —They are priests 
in Saivite temples, and have debased themselves 
by performing menial services to the deities for 
wages. They are not allowed to eat with the other 
Brahmans. 

18. Sivadhvajas.—Th.e Sivadhvajas are SivaNambis 
of Smarta sect and officiate in Siva temples. The 
temple servants, as a class, are regarded as such 
by their services, and consequently, they are prohi¬ 
bited from certain form of intercourse such as inter¬ 
dining and intermarriages. The Sivadhvijas are 
known as Gurukkal in the Madras Presidency, and are 
regarded as having lost their Brahmanhood, although 
in Cochin and Travancore no degradation is recog¬ 
nised in the pujaris of Siva temples who are chiefly 
Nambudiris, Embrans (South Canara). The pujaris 
of some Siva temples are called Tamballa, while some 


* Mysore Census Report, 1891, pages 233-236. 
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pujaris in certain Siva temples are Lingayats and 
are called Tammadis. 


19. Dravidaand Vadama .—They are Smartas whose 
forefathers havebeen immigrants from the Tamil Coun¬ 
try. The Dravidas inhabit the Kolar, Mysore and 
Shimoga districts. Vadamas are found in Bangalore. 

20. Vangipuram .—These are purely Smartas who 
followed Fauzdar Nallappa to Tumkur. They speak 

According to the Census of 1921, the Brahman 
population of the Mysore State numbered 215,574, 
110,744 being males and 104,830 females. They 
formed 3.9 per cent of the Hindu population. Looking 
at the figures of the previous Censuses, there has been 
a steady increase in spite of the diminution in 1881. 
The distribution of Brahmans in the various districts 
of the State and their numbers at the previous 
Census operations are given below :— 


District. 
Bangalore 
Kolar 
Tumkur 
Mysore 
Chitaldrug 
Hassan 
Kadur 
Shimoga 
Bangalore City 
Mysore City 
Bangalore 


Number. 

18,702 

25,169 

20,276 

33,576 

8,662 

20,409 

18,085 

27,309 

23,047 

16,594 

2,462 


Most of the taluks in the State contain a population 
of more than 1000. 

At the previous Census operations the Brahman 
numbered in:— 



Distribu¬ 
tion of 
Population. 


1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 


174,000 

163,000 

184,000 

190,000 

195,000 
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Habita¬ 

tions. 


The Brahman population according to the Census 
of 1921 is as follows in the :— 

Madras Presidency .. .. • • 1,564,111 

Bombay Presidency .. •• 1,030,119 

Hyderabad State .. .. • • 247,126 

The Brahmans are found all over Mysore, their 
centres being Mysore, Bangalore and other towns. 
Religious seclusion has always been the guiding prin¬ 
ciple in the choice of their habitations which are 
generally in the valleys, on the banks of rivers 
abounding in natural scenery, by the side of sea¬ 
shore or a lake, so as to afford ample facilities for 
bathing, which is regarded almost as a religious rite 
in itself, and a preliminary to all sacred ceremonies. 
They have been, from time out of date, residing 
in agraharams which are streets occupied exclusively 
by themselves with a temple in a prominent centre 
in the vicinity. Around them are the waste lands 
for the grazing of cattle. At a distance from these 
agraharams are located the habitations of other 
castemen in the order of social precedence. These 
arrangements are based on the principle of co-opera¬ 
tion. Silpa Sastras lay down rules regarding the 
sites of villages and agraharams as also of houses 
for construction. The soil of the proposed site 
was examined to ascertain the fitness for cultivation, 
and to find whether good drinking water was pro¬ 
curable at no great depths. The selection of the 
site was invariably accompanied by the invocation 
of the gods to whom sacrifices were offered for 
blessings. For the selection of the house-site as 
well, the best one is that which slopes towards 
the east, because it ensures the benefit of full sun¬ 
light. In the event of the discovery of bones or 
other refuse therein, it was rejected in the belief 
that it would not be conducive to health, comfort 
and prosperity. The soil for the construction of 
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a house also was similarly examined and tested. A 
saline soil, a low water-logged ground, or a locality 
with cattle enclosure was invariably avoided. 
Further, the ground which emitted the smell of 
fish, oil and corpse was also considered unsuitable. 
The qualities of taste, smell and touch were 
carefully tested by an expert.* 

The site of a house must extend from the north 
to the south or from the west to east. In the event 
of the situation on the northern side, the entrance 
should be on the southern side, and if from the 
western side the entrance should be from the east. 
This arrangement would admit free air, and let in 
light to the houses so constructed. But whether a 
house be situated in the south or the west, it is de¬ 
sirable that the central hall or the kudorn should pre¬ 
ferably face towards the east. The verandah on all 
sides of the central courtyard would then complete 
a plan best suited to provide light and air to the 
house. Under other conditions, even the timber to 
be used for the construction of a house was carefully 
selected. Timber felled from the cremation ground 
or in a storm was avoided. Mango tree, nim, or 
illipai could be used. The entrance way should not 
be on a higher level than that of the inner apartments. 
The level of the house should gradually rise from 
the main entrance. A sloping declivity of the 
level of the house towards the east is recommended. 
The entrance to the house should face one of the 
cardinal points. The intermediate points should be 
avoided. The door of the entrance should be on 
the left-hand side, and the verandas in front were 
intended to afford shelter to strangers. Care should 
also be taken for a proper system of drainage by 

* C. P. Venkitarama Iyer: Town Planning in Ancient Dekkan , pages 
109-117. 

E. B. Havell: The History of the Aryan Rule in India , pages 25-27. 
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allowing drainage water to empty itself into the 
main drainage canal. All fruit-bearing trees, such 
as mango, jack, cocoanut, arecanut, plantains as 
also the flowering plants emitting smell should 
be planted in the compound around the house. 
Most of the rules detailed above are even now 
observed in the construction of houses of the higher 
castes, which are either quadrangular or square in 
form with a courtyard in the centre and with rooms 
and halls for various purposes. The plan is a survival 
of that of the original village and that of the temples. 
It required accomodation for the chanting of the 
Vedas, for the performance of religious rights, and 
for teaching disciples. A separate low building is 
set apart for other purposes as well. Another low 
building is set apart in general for cows and calves, 
which are the inevitable adjuncts to a Brahman’s 
family. The houses must be provided with windows 
for ventilation, and through which the smoke from 
the sacrificial fire may escape. The houses must 
be kept daily clean.* 

The agraharam-living of the Brahmans was 
originally based on the principle of co-operation 
and mutual protection, but in these days well-to-do 
families, and those who can afford it, prefer to live 
in houses surrounded by gardens. The arrangement 
to a certain extent relieves the congested quarters 
by having extensions outside the towns, and such 
extensions are now being formed in Bangalore, 
Mysore, and other towns. It is said that the house 
itself is fashioned after man. It is considered that 
Vastu Purusha or the spirit presiding over the 
ground on which the houses are constructed, is 
lying on the ground with his head towards the north¬ 
east, and feet towards the south-west, reclining 


* C. P. Venkitarama Iyer : Town Planning in the Dekkan page? 123-126. 
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left arm with his face towards the east, and 
this position is unchanged. It is to be taken into 
account in the preparation of any plan for the con¬ 
struction of a house which is in conformity with 
the idea of allowing Vastu to face the east. This 
idea and the open courtyard obtain for the Brahman 
house a beautifully sunny aspect which is very 
important from a sanitary point of view. Thus 
the dwelling house is constructed on the model of 
the human body. The doorway and the trellis 
work in the wall on the eastern side resemble the 
eyes of the man, and serve as niches for the burning 
of lamps. The windows and the courtyard serve 
as nasal cavities. The central courtyard corres¬ 
ponds to the lungs of the house. The entrance gates 
should be wide, and the exit narrow.* 


<SL 


There are some ceremonies which are performed by the 
carpenters and stone masons both at the time of laying the 
! foundation of the house, when the work is in progress, and 
also when it is completed ; but the most important of these is 
performed by the Brahmans, and is called Vastuyagam or 
Vastu Yajnam It is a Vedic rite, and no house, nor temple 
is fit for divine purpose without the celebration of this ceremony. 
The word Vastu means the site of a dwelling or the dwelling 
itself. Vastospati is one of the names of Indra in the Vedas* 
But one of the later conceptions of Vedic religion was a separate 
Vastospati or house-protector, who was regarded as presiding 
over the foundation of a house, and to him is addressed hymns 
in that connection.* The Vedic conception of Vastospati 
was developed in later days into a belief in the existence of 
a Vastunara or Vastupurusha with a genealogy of a Vastunara 
or his own. Varahamihira says that he is some being that 
defied both the worlds, on account of which he was subdued by 
the host of Gods and finally hurled down. The several parts of 
the body were subjected to those by whom it was first attacked. 
It is this being of immortal substance who was destined by the 
creator to be the spirit of dwelling houses. Matsya Purdna 
gives a different account. Simhika, the wife of Kasyapa 
gave birth to two sons, Rahu and Vastu. The elder had his 

* Rig Veda , VII. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, page 273. 
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neck severed by Hari, while the younger was cast down by 
the gods. There is also a fuller, but partially different account 
given in another part of the same work to the effect, that when 
Siva destroyed the demon Andhaka, a drop of perspiration 
fell on the ground from Siva’s face which assumed the form 
of a terrific being who greedily devoured all the demons that 
had been killed in the battlefield. Still unsatiated he practised 
austerities and obtained from the same deity boon to have 
the power of devouring the whole world. Then the gods and 
their enemies combined to bind him down, and each of them 
entered into that part of the body which attacked him. He 
thus became the dwelling of all the gods, and was called Vastu. 
As he was thus overpowered, he enquired how he was to subsist, 
whereupon the gods allowed him to accept the baits (sacrifices) 
within Vastu or dwelling by the householder, as well as the 
offering made in the Vastopasamana Yajna. Thus from 
that time, Vastu Yajna has been ordained for his gratification. 
The daily offerings of the Vastu spirit is mentioned in the Asva- 
layana Griliya Sutra. The ceremony as performed in these 
days opens with the performance of Griliya Yajna or the sacrifice 
offered to the planets which according to Matsya Purana are 
a necessary preliminary to the efficacy of all optional (Jcdmya) 
religious rites. Another preliminary rite consists in the per¬ 
formance of vridhi sradham or nandhimukha which has to be 
performed on every occasion of prosperity. The specific ceremony 
begins with the division of the ground plan of the house into 
eighty-one squares, by drawing ten lines from east to west and 
ten lines from north to south. In some cases the aggregate of 
squares is called Vastumandala. The large square is supposed 
to correspond to the body of Vastunara and its component 
squares are taken to represent particular limbs and organs, 
which, in accordance with the mythical story already noticed, 
are believed to be the seats of particular learning, who are 
worshipped therein.* The homam or the sacred fire ceremony, 
which has next to be performed in. this connection, is the con¬ 
necting link between the rituals of the Vedas and the Puranas 
(Matsya Purana). Vishnudharmottara directs Vastopati man- 
trams to be recited at the sacrifice to the house-god, and at all 
stages of ceremonies. The oblation of milk, rice and sugar 
seems to be very much favoured. According to Devi Purana , 
the worship of the Vastumandala ought to be followed by con¬ 
secration of a water vessel in the middle of Vastumandala, sacred 

* Cochin Tribes and Castes , Vol. II, page 189. 
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ter Brahma, and the water from the same has to be poured on 
the ground following the lines which make up the smaller squares. 
Finally a pit one cubit square and four fingers deep is made in 
the middle, and is plastered with cow-dung and sandal paste. 
The worshipper then meditates on Brahma and pouring the 
water from the sacred vessel into the pit, throws flowers into 
it. If they flow to the right, the omen is good, as otherwise 
ill-luck will ruin the family. The pit is then filled up with 
sacred grains, and is brought and put earth from the fields. On 
the conclusion of the ceremony the officiating priest is given a 
present of a few rupees and a pair of clothes. The worshipper 
then goes through the usual ablution which is enjoined after 
the performance of every sacrifice, and feasts of the Brahmans. 

If the Vastumandala cannot be prepared on the authority 
of the Padmapurdnam, the worship of the presiding deities is 
to be performed before the sacred Saligrama stone. It is believed 
that the gods. Yakshas and Asuras as well as the fourteen 
worlds are all present at the place where Vishnu is present in 
the form of that stone. 

The guiding principle involved in the evolution 
of the Brahman marriage is the purity of descent 
which is an important qualification for Brahman- 
ship, though cases are recorded of the matrimonial 
alliances with the women of the Kshatriva and 
Vaisya castes (Aitareya Brahmana). The issue of 
such unions was at first looked upon as belonging 
to Brahmans. However, the Grihya Sutras and 
Dharma Sutras do not recognise the validity of 
marriages on the principle of hypergamy; but the 
latter Smritis tend to rule them out as objectionable. 
The rule at present is against mixed marriages, and 
limits the possibility of union only within the caste. 
Simultaneously from the growth of this prohibition 
of marriage, arose restrictions within the family. 
According to the Hindu sastras, persons who are 
related as Sapindas cannot marry. This relation¬ 
ship extends to six degrees where the common 
ancestor is a male. But there is a difference of 
opinion if the common ancestor is a female. Manu 
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and Apastamba extend the prohibition in the latter 
case also to six degrees while Gautama, Vasishta 
Sahkha, Narada and Yajhavalkya limit it to four 
degrees.* * * § To this restriction is also added another 
rule, that the parties to the marriage should not 
be of the same gdtra or pravara, that is, they must 
not be of the same family, nor should they invoke the 
same ancestor. Conjugal relations between the first 
cousins, according to the local customs, and practice 
of marriage of cousins in South India are recognised 
by Baudhayana.f The practice of marrying 
outside the gotra has been long ago recorded by 
Al-Buruni (Tr. Sacho. I, i, 135). Nevertheless, a few 
exceptions only in South India are found, where 
some tribes and castes practise the opposite rules 
of endogamy. Of much less importance are the 
restrictions which arise from the feeling that the 
eldest son and the eldest daughter should be married 
before the younger sons and daughters. A breach 
of this rule is merely a ground for penance and 
not a fatal bar to the validity of marriage. This 
rule is very old and is found in the Yajur Veda. It 
is recognised throughout the later literature. J In 
South India, Brahmans adopt the practice of mock- 
marriage in which the elder brother is married to 
the branch of a tree to avoid the evil result of the 
breach of this rule by a younger brother. The 
bride should be a virgin, and the importance of this 
rule renders the remarriage of widows impossible. 
In the Big Veda there is some indication that a 
woman might remarry, if her husband had dis¬ 
appeared, and could not be found or heard of. § 
Mention is made of a spell that a woman married 


* Maitrayani Samhita , IV, I, 0 ; Mann. 

f (I, ii. 3.) Chapter III, 1—120. 

% Maitrayani Samhita IV. /, 9. Menu, Chapter IIT, 1-12. 

§ (Atharvaveda ix—v—27). 
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twice may be united in tbe next world with the 
second and not with the first. The reference is to 
remarriage in the case of a lost husband or one who 
has lost caste. The doctrine of Manu is that a 
woman should never be remarried, and that the 
marriage formulae are intended for the virg ins only. 
It admits of the exceptions, and the re-marriage 
of a maiden is allowed, if the husband dies before 
the completion of the marriage. But the objections 
to such marriages are so strong among the Brahmans 
and other higher castes which lay most stress on 
virgin marriage, and despite the legalising of them 
by Act XV of 1856, and the efforts of social 
reformers, they are still disapproved by the higher 
castes. In the selection of a bride or bridegroom 
the Brahmans pay special attention to the following 
rules. 

That the bride-elect is free from bodily or 
mental defects, that she belongs to a respectable 
family, that she inherits the virtue of ten genera¬ 
tions, is younger than the bridegroom, and has 
not been promised to any one else, and that the 
bridegroom is endowed with all accomplishments, 
is of the same caste and social standing, is well 
versed in the Vedas, is youthful, intelligent and 
agreeable.” * 

Besides the prohibitions detailed above, there 
are similar restrictions relating to inter-marriage 
between the main divisions and the sub-divisions 
of the Brahmans. There is no inter-marriage bet¬ 
ween the Smarthas and the Sri Vaishnavas, and 
between the Sri Vaishnavas and the Madhvas and 
vice versa. The prohibitions are based mainly on 
religious difference. Further, the members of various 
divisions do not enter into conjugal relations with 

* The Cochin Tribes and Castes Vol. II, Chapter IX, pages 182 — 183 
Chapter XTT, page 291. 
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one another merely because of the geographical 
influences and distribution. Nevertheless some 
exceptions are found in these days.* * * § 



Reasons 
for THE 
Prohibi¬ 
tions of 
Inter¬ 
marriage, 


Exogamy .—The selection of persons for marriage outside the 
family and within the caste is designated as exogamy by Mac. 
Lennan. Sir James G. Frazer suggests that exogamy may be 
due to a belief that the intercourse of near kin is injurious both 
to the progeny and to the whole community. He also points 
out that among the various peoples the intercourse is thought 
to render the women sterile, and to endanger the common 
food supply by preventing edible animals from multiplying 
and edible plants from growing. The idea that sexual 
crime, in general, and incest, in particular, blights the crops 
is common among the people of Malayan stock on Indian 
Archipelago, Indo-China and West Africa. Similar notions 
must have prevailed among the primitive Aryans including 
the Greeks. The prohibition of inter-marriage is universal, 
while customs above referred to are not. Durkheim, on the 
other hand, derives the custom from a religious sentiment 
which is due to magical rites or virtues attributed to the men- 
struous blood of women and the religious awe for blood. This 
he attributes to Totemism which is the ultimate source of not 
only clan exogamy, but all other prohibitions against incest 

aswell.t 

“ Exogamous rules,’ 5 says Westermarck, “are regarded 
as social survivals from remote ages.” It is supposed that 
‘ these rules have originated in social conditions which have 
never been found elsewhere.’ $ Now, is it really possible to 
believe ? asks Frazer. According to Bentham, “ Individuals 
accustomed to each other from an age which is neither capable 
of conceiving the desire nor of inspiring it, will see each other 
with the same eyes to the end of their life.” § Dr. Havelock 
Ellis writes, “Between those who have been brought up to¬ 
gether from childhood all the sensory stimuli or vision, hearing, 
and touch have been dulled by use, trained to the calm level 
of affection, and deprived of their power of potency to arouse 
erethistic excitement which produces sexual tumescence.” 


* Vide divisions of the Brahmans, pages 312—320, ante. 

t Durkheim in L. Anne Sociologique; 1-47. 

x Westermarck : The History of Human Marriage , Vol. II, page 102. 

§ Bentham: Theory of Legislation , page 223. 






Manu describes eight kinds of marriage :— 

1. Brahma, in which the father gives away 
his daughter, well-clothed and neatly-equipped, to 
a person of good conduct and learning, who is 
chosen and requested to marry her. 

2. Daiva, in which a girl is given away by the 
father to a Ritwig who officiates at a sacrifice. 

3. Arsha, in which a girl is given away by her 
father to a man taking two cows from him. 

4. Prajapatya, in which a girl is given to a 
man, saying “ You two work Dliarma.” 

5. Asura, in which a girl is sold for money. 

6. Gandharva, in which the youths agree among 
themselves and marry summarily. 

7. Rakshasa, in which a girl is captured by force. 

8. Paisacha, in which a girl is abducted by force. 

Of these, the first liberates ten manes on either 
side ; the second liberates seven ; the fourth liberates 
six ; thus these four are recommended in the order 
of merit. Though the present marriage ceremony 
partakes of the nature of more than one of them, 
it is said that the Brahma form of marriage is in 
practice, and that Kanyci means a virgin before 
attaining her age.* 

Brahman girls are married between the age of 
seven and twelve. Some of the Vedic hymns refer 
rather to an advanced age. The practice, however, 
is to have it performed between eleven and fourteen, 
that is, before they come of age. Generally, the 
girls have no voice in the choice of their husbands 
whom their parents or their elder brothers choose 
for them. When a girl is to be married, her father 
or her brother selects a suitable young man whose 

* Manu approves only of the first four forms of marriage for Brah¬ 
mans while the other four are allowed for the warrior and other classes — 
Chapter, III, 24. 
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horoscopes lie obtains and submits to a learned 
astrologer. In the event of a proper agreement 
between bis horoscope and that of the girl, and a 
favourable decision being given by the astrologer, 
the bridegroom’s father is approached. If he 
approves of the match, he is invited to talk oyer the 
matter in the presence of friends and relations of 
both sides, when the price of the bridegroom is 
also determined. Sometimes many days, even 
months, pass before fathers agree as to the sum of 
money to be paid by the bride’s father to the father 
of the bridegroom. The sum varies from one 
thousand to three thousand rupees in ordinary 
well-to-do families, and four to five thousand rupees 
or even more for the young men of the rich families. 
University degrees and other (qualifications count 
very much in these days in the matrimonial market. 
Property and other qualifications also are other 
considerations to enhance the price which the bride’s 
father will have to pay. There is, however, a tendency 
in these days to obtain the approval of the parties 
before marriage. In the event of their unwillingness, 

the offer is given up. . 

Prom the day on which the settlement is made, 
the girl is regarded as betrothed. It is only a con¬ 
tract entered into by the bride’s and bridegroom s 
parents in the presence of some respectable members 
of the community and seldom revoked. On this 
point, Manu says: “Neither ancients nor moderns 
who were good men have ever given a damsel m 
marriage after she has been promised to another 
man. But Narada and Yajnavalkya admit the 
right of the father to annul the right of betrothal 
of one suitor, if a better match. presents itself, and 
either party to the contract is allowed to withdraw 
from it, where specific defects are discovered. But 
the former says that a man who wishes to withdraw 
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from his contract, without proper cause, may be 
compelled to marry the girl even against his will. 
But it is now settled by decisions that contracts 
to marry will not be specifically enforced, that 
the only remedy is an action for damages, and 
that all the expenses resulting from the abortive 
contract would be recoverable from such an action. 
The word betrothal means a promise to marry, 
and is often celebrated with much ceremony. The 
marriage ceremony invariably takes place in the 
bride’s house. 

The auspicious day on which the marriage is to 
take place is fixed by the astrologer. From that 
day. the bridegroom-elect must have gone through 
his Samavarthanam, and he has therefore ceased to 
be a Brahmacharin. Nowadays, it is nominally 
passed through before the marriage, which invaria¬ 
bly takes place in the bride’s house. The parents 
of the bride, who are busy with the preparations, 
see that the previous rites and Samskaras are 
gone through before the marriage. If the bride¬ 
groom’s party belong to a distant place, they arrive 
generally at the house of the bride-elect on the evening 
previous to the day of celebration. They are well 
received and properly housed during the days of 
the marriage. On the morning of the auspicious 
day, the bride and the bridegroom-elect bathe and 
dress themselves neatly. The former is adorned in her 
best. The latter peforms the Samskaras and formally 
terminates his bachelorhood. He then pretends 
to go on a pilgrimage to Benares in the course 
of the procession from his uncle’s house, but when 
the procession passes through the place appointed for 
the purpose, he is met by the bride’s parents, generally 
in front of the house. The father of the girl with a 
cocoanut in his hand addresses the young pilgrim, 
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with a request to desist from his further journey, 
and promises the hand of his daughter in marriage 
in token of which he gives the cocoanut to his hands. 
The bridegroom’s party is led to the marriage pandal. 

Kanyavarana —With all the mutual pledge and 
promise made to the bridegroom, his party go through 
the ceremony of formally selecting the bride. Four 
Brahmans pretending to choose one and repeating 
some mantras, thrice announce that, for the bride¬ 
groom of such and such a name and gotra, naming 
his father, grandfather and great-grandfather, they 
choose the bride, naming the gotra of her father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather. The bride’s 
father thrice announces the names of the gotra of the 
girl, and promises to give her in marriage to the 
bridegroom of such and such name and gotra, naming 
the ancestors as before. Kanyavarana and Vagdana 
(promise) are done either before the Kasiyatra or 
after it. The bridegroom is then brought to the 
mandapam-. In a few instances, the Nischithartha. 
may have been done before this. Even this formal 
announcement is retained, so that a sagotra may by 
this, be elucidated. When the bridegroom arrives in 
front of the house, he is made to stand facing the north 
or the east. The bride’s mother brings water, milk, a 
lighted lamp and some balls of coloured rice, and walks 
round the would-be bridegroom spilling the liquid. 
The light is waved and the balls thrown on different 
sides to ward off the evil eye. Then the mother 
of the bride washes his feet with milk and water, 
and dries up with the end of her cloth. After waving 
drati, he is led up to the mandapam. But among the 
Dravida Brahmans of South India and those of 
them who have settled there and in Mysore, the 
bride is soon brought after the arrival of the bride¬ 
groom in front of the house, the couple exchange 
garlands three times, and she stands by the side of 
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her future husband, while the welcome ceremonies 
are done by the ladies. Then the bridegroom takes 
hold of her right hand, and proceeds to the mandapam. 
If the bridegroom is a young boy, he is carried by 
the mother-in-law in her arms thereto. 

But among the Ivarnatakas and other Brahmans 
of Mysore, more importance is attached to the first 
meeting of the couple, and they therefore lead the 
bridegroom to the mandapam where the bride stands 
behind a screen, and the bridegroom stands on the 
other side of both, with handfuls of rice waiting for 
the signal. The Brahmans chant, inviting the auspi¬ 
cious time, when suddenly the curtain is dropped, 
and the conjugal pair throw rice on each other. 
The bride is lifted up to the level of the bridegroom’s 
head bv the bride’s maternal uncle, when thev see 
each other. This is called Mukhadarsanam (seeing 
each other).* 

Madhuparkha .—The bridegroom is seated in the 
mandapam facing the east, and his party are seated by 
him. The bride’s father washes his feet, and his 
wife dries them with the tip of her cloth, and they 
sprinkle the washed water on their own persons as 
holy, because he is regarded as guest and a repre¬ 
sentative of Vishnu. Two vessels of water are 
placed before him, one for dchamana and the other 
for cirghya (for sipping and washing the hands). 
He sips three times and washes his hands. The 
bride’s father places one spoonful of Madhuparka 
in his hand, which he takes, and two more are 
given. Then he sips water and washes his hands. 
Then begins the marriage proper, the details of 
which vary with different sects. But the essentials 
agree in regard to the main ceremonies such as, 
Kanyadana, Panigrahana and Saptapadi. Marriage 




* The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, page 188. 
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proper begins with Varapuja or respecting the bride¬ 
groom. It is thus observed by the Mysore Brahmans : 
On the day previous to the marriage, generally towards 
the evening, the bridegroom is led in procession 
to the temple, where the bride’s parents offer pre¬ 
sents of clothes, flowers and other auspicious things 
to the bridegroom, and respect his party as well. 
Then both the parties exchange greetings, fruits 
and tdmbula. The bridegroom’s party is invited 
to the bride’s house for supper, but the bridegroom 
does not go. Sometimes his parents also do not go, 
as it is considered more auspicious to do everything 
at the time of marriage. This is, however, a mere 
loukika or formal matter; and they meet in a 
temple because Smritis ordain it for the meeting 
of relations after long separation or of strangers 
for the first time, as being auspicious. Among those 
who have not done akshataro'pana already, it is 
done at this stage thus: The bridegroom sits on 
a heap of grain facing the east, and places a vessel 
of water before him, and some grains are then 
thrown in, and the vessel is decorated with sandal 
paste and flower. It is covered with darbha grass. 
A mantra is chanted to purify it. The girl is then 
brought and seated on the western heap of the 
grain, facing it and the bridegroom. They look 
at each other, when a mantra of Varuna is chanted, 
praying that she may not kill her brothers, one 
to Brihaspathi that she may not kill her husband, 
one to Indra that she may not kill her sons, another 
to the sun that all prosperity may be bestowed on 
her. The bridegroom then addressing her, re¬ 
quests her to be gentle in her looks, that she 
may not. kill him, that she may have a cheerful 
mind, bright looks and valiant sons, that she may 
please the Gods and be good to men and animals. 
He then takes a darbha grass and rubs the part 
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between tbe brows of the girl and sips water. Then 
the married couple wash their hands with milk, 
and taking akshata in their hands or palms throw 
it on each other’s heads. Now the bridegroom 
chants a mantra , meaning that he takes care of her, 
and that peace, contentment and strength may 
increase for them ; they once more throw rice at 
each other. Hiranyakesin has this akshataropanam 
after Kanyadanam. On the head of the girl is 
placed a ring of matted darbha, on which a yoke 
is placed so that its hole may be directly against 
the darbha ring. Through this hole a piece of gold 
and water are dropped chanting, “ 0 Indra! cleanse 
and purify this fire, just as you did in the case of 
Abala by pouring water through three holes before 
marrying her.” After this bath, the bride wears 
new clothes and stands before the bridegroom who 
sits facing the east. The bride’s father presents clothes 
to the bridegroom, taking the hands of the girl, and 
places them on the bridegroom’s palms ; while her 
mother pours water above them all, which falls 
through three pairs of hands into the vessel placed 
underneath ; while the father chants, ‘I give away my 
daughter fully decked with gold jewels to Vishnu who 
is in the form of the bridegroom ’ that I may get 
Brahma]oka, and that my manes may get a passage 
into their proper place. He then announces three 
ancestors of the bridegroom, his gotra and name and 
unto him he gives his daughter as Lakshmi, naming 
her, his gotra and his three ancestors. He then requests 
him to accept her, chanting ‘ who gives to whom ; 
desire gives to desire,’ meaning that both party 
desire it, and saying that he takes her for getting 
issue, and for doing household duties he accepts her. 
The giver of the virgin gives a dakshina with the 
gift, as in others and gives him as many presents 
as his purse can afford. 
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The bridegroom touches the stomach of the 
bride with a prayer for the production of issue. 
The pair then sprinkle the wet rice remaining in 
their hands on each other, each loudly reciting a 
prayer for prosperity, sacrifices, renown and right¬ 
eousness. The pair then exchange flower garlands. 
The bride then presents turmeric, tambula arid 
fruits to auspicious women. 

The bridegroom presents some clothes to the 
bride, and ties a tali (a golden jewel with a string 
through it) round her neck, which is considered to 
prolong her husband’s life, and hence make her a 
Sumangali (a woman with a living husband). This 
tali becomes the symbol of such a woman, and is 
kept only as long as her husband lives. The husband 
blesses her with a long life of a hundred years. The 
mother and other ladies add each a knot, adding 
their good wishes and blessings with it. 

Vivaha Roma. —The pair make a resolution to 
take up the vrata of marriage for four days. They 
sit facing the east with wife to the right, and resolve 
to perform fire offering for making her his wife, 
and getting the fire of a householder. They throw 
rice on each other and tie a thread round the wrist 
(Pratisara) as a sign of the vrata, the man tying 
it on the girl’s left hand while she ties it to his right 
hand. To the east of the fire a heap of grain and a 
vessel of water are placed; to the west, a piece of 
stone and fried rice are placed. Three preliminary 
offerings to Pavamana fire and one to Prajapati, 
with ghee, are made, chanting, “ 0 Pavamana ! 
Thou art protecting our lives, give us food and 
juice, and keep the Rakshasas away from us. We 

beg thee for wealth and prosperity.. 

Thou art the seer of all...thou art sung in 

praise even by the Gods. 0 Agni! Thou art the 
doer of good deeds ; bestow on us auspicious virtues 
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istre, also wealth and cattle.” Then the princi¬ 
pal homa begins : “ 0 Agni! Thou art Aryaman, 

thou art related to virgins ; thou possessest Svadha 
offerings ; thou hast the secret name of Vaisvanara, 
that secures for thee cow-products as friends ; make 
us a pair of one mind.” 

Hiranyakesin and Yajus Sakha have the following 
mantras for the principal offerings : “ May Agni 
come as the first deity, and release the issue of this girl 
from the rope of death ! May king Varuna give 
permission that this woman may not suffer sorrow on 
account of her sons ! May Garhapatya Agni protect 
her and bless her issue with long life ; let her not 
be barren, let her become a mother and have the 
pleasure of seeing her grandson. Let not grief 
creep into your house, let there be no wailing. 
May this woman live with her husband and be 
happy w ith her children! Let Dyaus take care of 
your back, Vayu your thighs, Asvins give milk to 
your children, and Savita protect your sons. May 
Brihaspati take care of your clothes and Visvadevas 
protect you at your back ! The evil of barrenness, 
child-deaths and other evils I let go from you like 
an old garland from the head and cast them on 
our enemies. By virtue of my sacrifices to gods 
and liberality to Brahmans, I kill the pisachas, 
and deaths that haunt you, and bestow on you 
long life and sons of long life.” 

This homa is closed by the supplementary offer¬ 
ings to Varuna, Prajapati, and others. Apasthamba 
gives sixteen mantras for this homa. 

Paiiigrahana .—A handful of darbha is placed tip 
northwards, and another handful to the west of it. 
_he husband sits on the eastern one facing the west; 

ti? T ife S ^ 3 on . western one facing the east. 
^ e , husband with the right hand turned down 
catches hold of the right hand of the wife turned 
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upwards, and chants, “ I accept thy hand for our 
happiness (for having good issues, according to 
another reading) ; by this mayst thou become old 
with me as thy husband. The Gods Bhaga, Arya- 
man, Savita and Purandhi gave thee to me for my 
householdership.” They stand up holding hands, 
and turn round and change their places, and he 
chants the following six mantras : “ Look gentle 
at me ; do not kill thy husband, be good to cattle ; 
be cheerful and bright. Have living children, valiant 
sons; bring happiness to us, our servants and 
cattle.” The substance of the next five is : “ May 
Pushan help thee healthy in thy organs of con¬ 
ception ; Soma first knew thee, then Gandharva, 
and thirdly Agni; and I, the mortal, am the fourth 
to know thee.” “ I am here as heaven, and thou 
art earth ; I am Sanaa and thou art Rik : come let 
us live together to produce sons, for health and 
prosperity. May Indra bless thee with ten sons. 
Make me thy eleventh.” 

Lajahoma .—Then the wife’s hands are washed 
and smeared with ghee, and they are held together 
in a cup form ; her brother puts in two handfuls 
of fried paddy from the bamboo plate. The husband 
drops ghee on it and on the plate, and helps her to 
make the offering into the fire with the chanting 
of: “ This woman prays with me and offers fried 
paddy into the fire ; may there be long life to me 
(husband) and may relations prosper. Aryaman, 
may he send her with me hence (from her father’s 
house), and never take her from me.” Then they 
walk round the fire, the stone and the vessel of 
water, he leading her by the hand ; and coming to 
the stone, he places her feet on the stone, Chanting 
“ mount this stone, and be as firm as this stone ; 
endure sufferings from your enemies and resist 
them.” Coming to their former position, they 
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_ it the Laja offering, chanting: “ The virgin 

worships Varuna, etc.” They then walk round, she 
mounting the stone, and they come back. This is 
done for the third time. The husband empties the 
remaining paddy into the fire, and finishes the homa 
with further offerings and Jayathi. 

Saptapadi. —According to Apasthamba, Saptapadi 
is done after Panigrahana and before Lajahoma. But 
Asvalayana and Hiranyakesin are now recognised. 

To the north of the fire are placed seven heaps 
of rice. On each of these, the husband places her 
foot (right) repeating; 1. “ May Vishnu cause thee 
to take one step, for the sake of obtaining food.” 
2. “May Vishnu cause thee to take two steps for 
the sake of gaining strength.” 3. “Three steps 
for the sake of the solemn acts of religion.” "4. “ Four 
steps for the sake of obtaining happiness.” 5. “ Five 
steps for the sake of cattle.” 6. “ Six steps for the 
increase of wealth.” 7. “ Seven steps for the sake 
of becoming my companion.” Then the pair put 
their heads close and sprinkle the water on their head 
from the vessel.* 

Arundhati Darsana .—In the evening, the pair go 
to an open place where the husband points out the 
threat Bear to his wife, and then a small star by 
the side of them, hinting that that star Arundhati 
(Vasishta’s wife) should be her ideal for constancy 
and character; she says, “ May I get children with 
the husband living ” (breaking her silence since the 
marriage began). With this, the marriage proper is 
over in one day ; and the husband and his party 
should take his bride home with the fire used in the 
marriage. The bride enters her husband’s house the 
evening, with her right foot first. Both sit 
m the best part of the house, and perform the 
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Pravesa Homa. But- for convenience and pleasure, 
the pair and party are detained along with the 
other guests in the marriage house. 

Prave§a Homa .—In the evening, the pair make 
a Samkalpam to kindle fire brought from the fire of 
the marriage ceremony and to convert it into the 
household fire. The husband chants a mantra 
supposed to be chanted on the entry to his house, 
“ May thy happiness in this house be multiplied 
with children; supervise the duties of this house. 
Join thy body with this thy husband’s, and 
please him with agreeable conversation.” The pre¬ 
liminaries of Ganesa worship, Punyahavachanam 
and Agnimukham being over, the principal offering 
begins with the mantra , “May Prajapati give us 
issue ; may Aryaman give us life to old age. Thou 
(wife) being averse to inauspicious things, be near 
thy husband; be good to our men and cattle,” 
and is addressed to Surya and Savitri. The second 
offering is made to the same deities, with “ Do not 

have cruel looks.”. The third is made to 

them also, with “ 0 Indramidhva! make this 
woman a mother of children and of happiness : 
give her ten sons and let me be the eleventh.” 

A fourth offering is made to the same deities, with 
“ 0 Wife ! win the goodwill and the rewards of thy 
father-in-law and mother-in-law, of thy husband’s 
brothers and sisters, and rule over them in peace.” 
With the remainder of the ghee, the husband anoints 
the heart of his wife, chanting “ 0 all ye Gods ! 
anoint our hearts well that we may have one mind 
of peace and pleasure ; make our hearts agreeable 
to each other.” With the usual subsequent offerings, 
the homa is closed, and arati is waved ; the pair 
look at the stars (especially Dhruva). 

Sthalipdjca .—The pair come back to their seats, 
make a Samkalpam to perform Sthalipaka attached 
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xrihapravesa. The fire is kindled in the squares, 
aud on the darbhas to the north of' the fire a vessel 
for ghee and one for cooking are also placed among 
the other things. After purifying the things as 
usual, the vessel is placed on the fire with rice and 
water. When the rice is boiled, the vessel is taken 
and placed to the north of the fire, and purified. 
Two twigs dipped in ghee are offered to the fire. 
Taking once some rice from the vessel, he offers it to 
Agni; similar offering is made to Svishtakrit Agni 
to the north-east part of the fire. Then with the 
penitential ghee offerings, the Sthalipaka is over. 
With the remaining, rice, sometimes a learned 
Brahman is fed. 

Aupdsana .—Ever since the Panigrahana, Aupasana, 
otherwise called Agnihotra, should be'performed 
both morning and evening into the fire of the marriage 
ceremony, to the end of a man’s life. This is for 
the first time begun when the Sthalipaka comes to 
a close. This fire is perpetuated, and if extin¬ 
guished, it can be renewed with offerings of penance. 
The absence of the man will be made good by the 
iVn w ^° does the work without the mantras. 
If both the husband and wife go on a long journey, 
the fire can be with mantrams drawn in a twig, and 
be carried with them in the place of a fire. When 
the man dies, it is this fire that should be used to 
burn, his body. 

o f Jevening of the marriage day, and after the 
Sthalipaka, the pair sit down and make a Samkal- 
pani to perform Aupdsana every morning and evening 
uring their life time, and on that evening it is 
again performed. Agni is praised : “ He has four 
horns (Vedas), and seven hands (metres); he is 
ound with a triple bond (Mantra, Brahmana and 
J^-afpa), and he roars with loud blessings. T his 
mighty g 0( j has entered into mortals; he has a 
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graceful look, a happy seat, a pure smile and 
Goddess Svaha to his right and Svadha to his left. 
In his right hand he has power, food and three 
sacrificial fires, and in his left an iron club, a fan 
and a vessel of ghee. He rides a goat, his com¬ 
plexion is yellow ; he is bright and has smoke for 
his flag ; his eyes are red ; he has seven tongues ; 
he grants all desires. Such is the Fire that is before 
me.” * He invokes the Fire, and decorates the 
cardinal points with akshata for the eight lords 
that preside over them. Already squares are made 
with darbhas. Then he takes a handful of rice 
and divides it into two parts ; one half is offered 
to Agni and the other half to Svishtakrit. In 
the morning the first offering is made to Surya, 
the second is always to Svishtakrit. Then the pair 
stand up and praise: “ 0 Agni! lead us through 
the right path to wealth ; thou possessest all know¬ 
ledge ; remove from us our sins that would lead us 
astray. We offer thee ample expressions of adora¬ 
tion.” He then makes Abhivadana (naming his 
gotra , Sakha and Sarma) and prostrates himself 
with his wife. Begging to be excused for any fault 
due to the want of knowledge of mantra , etc., 
he takes a little of the ashes and wears a paste of it 
on his forehead and of his wife, with a prayer to 
Rudra that he may not do harm to his children, 
cattle, horses, men" and their own lives, and that 
they respect him with prostrations and offerings. 
The pair prostrate themselves again to the three 
Agnis—Garhapatya, Dakshina and Ahavaniya. 

The pair observe for three days Satvika diet, 
and strict Brahmcharya (celibacy) avoiding music, 
dance, sports, games and secret talk to each other 
or thinking of sexual matters. They should sleep 

* Rig Veda X, 85—43—47, 
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tie bare ground together, but separated by a 
staff indicating that they should not move closer. 

On the second and third days, the pair observe 
only Aupasana in the morning and in the evening. 
The bride’s mother and party take early morning 
warm water, tooth powder, turmeric, etc.., to the 
bridegroom’s mother in her lodge ; then lunch is 
taken always with music; the bride is brought to 
her husband for Aupasana, which is attended with 
much fun ; then they may have a little uruttdni 
with plenty of fun. The husband is compelled to 
call his wife by name, and she is compelled to sing 
before him, and invite him for Aupasana. While they 
are thus engaged, girls tie the tip of their clothes, 
throw flour paste and squeezed plantains on the 
person of the bridegroom ; the pair are made to 
exchange tambula and flowers, and mutually rub 
sandal and turmeric paste on each other, and roll 
a ball of flower or cocoanut between them. At the 
end, drati is waved. A breakfast feast is held. 
Towards evening, the pair is seated for urattdni 
as in the morning but on a grander scale, for all 
are free then. After the evening Aupasana , a feast 
is held ; then the pair are again seated on a sofa, 
when the friends and guests again take tambula, 
and while away the time with music or other enter¬ 
tainments ; towards the close, drati is waved to 
the pair. On the evening of the third day, the 
gu'l alone is taken in a procession, seated on an 
elephant in some places, or in a palanquin in others 
to her uncle’s house. 


After the night’s feast, on the evening of the 
iourth day, the bridegroom’s mother is respectfullv 
seated, and presented with clothes, flowers and 
touts to win her graces towards her daughter-in-law. 
■jiiranyakesin calls this airini puja, and invokes 
farvati on her person, while she is formally respected. 
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In the fourth Yama of that night, the husband 
gets up and taking the staff in his hands chants; 

‘ 0 Visvavasu! This bride has got a husband ; 

I praise and offer prostrations; leave her and go 
to an unmarried girl, who remains in her father’s 
house, for she is thy share by right. He then 
washes it and puts it away. The pair sit before 
their fire, and make a Samkalpa for doing Sesha 
homa (remaining sacrifice), and getting rid of the 
evil of his wife’s having been enjoyed by the gods 
S oma and others. Offerings are made to Varuna, Agni, 
etc. He then smears the remaining ghee near her 
heart, chanting : “ May Visvedevas unite our hearts ; 
may the waters unite our hearts. May Sarasvatl 
teach us conversation appropriate to this occasion 
of our intercourse.” He then pours the remaining 
ghee on her head four times chanting, “I offer in 
thee happiness, fame, brightness and abundance.” 
Then a prayer is offered to Agni; the pair exchange 
betel leaves and nuts, which they chew and walk 
round the fire to the bed-room supposed to be for 
the consummation of marriage. This portion of 
the ceremony is all done only in mantras that are 
chanted. 

The pair then have an oil bath which stands in 
the place of Avabhritsnana after a diksha, for 
they had the marriage vrata for four days, during 
which period they did not bathe. This fourth 
night’s ceremony is called Seshahoma , because the 
ghee offering is made on the head of the bride with 
the remainder of the ghee that was left after offering 
to the gods. After each offering, the last drop is 
received in a cup ; the ghee thus collected purifies 
her body for contact. This ceremony is called 
Nagavali, as the gods are finally propitiated and 
sent to their abodes. 

After bath, the pair take punydha water. The 
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brought to a close ; the guest 
and parties depart to their respective homes. 

The marriage ceremonies thus far described are 
in accordance with the Apasthamba Grihya Sutras 
of the Black Yajur Veda ; but the Brahmans of 
Mysore who follow the Sama Veda perform their 
domestic ceremonies as prescribed by Drahyayana 
Grihya Sutras, which, so far as marriage rites are 
concerned, differ only in some particulars of 
secondary importance, a few of which are given 
here. 

While the bridegroom is welcomed with forma¬ 
lities (Varapuja) already mentioned or properly 
before his arrival, the bride bathes with the recital 
of the following texts. Three vessels of water 
are severally poured on her head with three 
different prayers :—1. Love ! I know thy name. Thou 
art called an intoxicating beverage. Unite the 
bridegroom happily. For thee was formed the 
inebriating draught. Fire ! Thy best organ is here. 
Through devotion wert thou created. May this 
devotion be efficacious. 2. Damsel! I anoint this 
thy generative organ with honey, because it is the 
second mouth of the creator. By that, thou sub- 
duest all males, though unsubdued by that, thou 
lively dost hold dominions. May this oblation 
be efficacious. 3. May the primeval ruling sage 
who framed the female organ as a fire that con- 
sumeth flesh and thereby framed a procreating 
juice, grant the prolific fire that proceeds from the 
three horned bull and the Sun ! 

ho elucidate the first of these, the commentator cites 
the following passage :—The sage Vasishta, the re¬ 
gent of the Moon, the Ruler of heaven, the Preceptor 
of the Gods, the Great Forefather of all beings, 
however old in the practice of devotion and old by the 
progress of age, was deluded by women. “ Liquors 
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distilled from sugar, from grain and from the blossoms 
of Bassia are three sorts of intoxicating drinks ; the 
fourth is women by whom the world is deluded. 
One who contemplates a beautiful woman becomes 
intoxicated, so does he, who quaffs an inebriating 
beverage. Woman is called an inebriating draught, 
because she intoxicates by her looks.” To explain 
the second text, the same author quotes a text 
from the Veda, intimating that Brahma has two 
mouths, one containing all holiness, and the other 
allotted for the productions of beings, for they are 
created from his mouth. 

But the ritual of the Sama, Vedic priests makes 
the gift of the damsel precede the tying of the 
knot, and, inconsistently enough, directs the mantles 
to be tied before the bridegroom has clothed the 
bride. After the donation has been accepted as 
above mentioned, the bride’s father should tie a 
knot in the bridegroom’s mantle over the presents 
given with the bride, while the affianced pair are 
looking at each other. The cow is then released in 
the manner before described, a libation of water is 
made and the bride’s father meditates on the gayatri, 
then ties a knot with the skirts of the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s mantles, after saying, “Ye must be 
inseparably united in matters of duty, wealth and 
love.” The bridegroom afterwards clothes the 
bride accompanied by the following ceremonies.* 

According to the followers of Sama Veda, the 
bridegroom, immediately after the scarf has been 
placed on the bride’s shoulders, conducts her 
towards the sacrificial fire, saying, “ Soma (the 
regent of the Moon) gave her to the Sun, the Sun 
gave her to Agni, regent of Fire ; Fire has given her 
to me, and with her, wealth and offspring. The 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. II, pages 220-222. 
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goes to the western side of the fire, and 
recites the following prayer while she steps on a 
mat made of Vircma grass and covered with silk : 

‘ May our Lord assign me the path by which I may 
reach the abode of my Lord.’ ! She sits down on the 
edge of the mat, and the bridegroom offers six 
oblations of clarified butter, reciting the following 
prayers, while the bride touches the shoulders of 
the bridegroom with her right hand: 1. “ May fire 
come first among the Gods, may it rescue her off¬ 
spring from the fetters of death ; may Varuna, King 
of Waters, grant that this woman shall never bemoan 
any calamity befalling her children. 2. May the 
domestic perpetual fire guard her ; may it render her 
progeny long-lived ; may she never be widowed; 
may she be mother of surviving children, 'experience 
the joy of having male offspring. 3. May heaven 
protect thy back; May air and the two sons of 
Asvini protect thy thighs ; may the Sun protect thy 
children while sucking thy breast. May Brihaspathi 
protect them until they wear clothes ; and after¬ 
wards may the assembled Gods protect them. May 
ho lamentation arise at night in thy abode ; may 
crying women enter other houses than thine ; mayest 
thou never admit sorrow to thy breast; mayest 
thou prosper in thy husband’s house, blest with this 
survival and viewing cheerful children. 5. I lift 
barrenness, the death of children, sins, and every 
other evil, as I would lift a chaplet, off thy head ; 
and I consign the fetters (of premature death) to thy 
foes. 6. May death depart from me and immorta- 
lity come ; May Yama, the child of the Sun, render 
me fearless. Death follows a different path from (that 
fiy) which we proceed, and from that which the Gods 
travel. To thee, who hearest and who seest, 
I call saying, ‘ hurt not our offspring, nor our pro¬ 
genitors.’ And may this oblation Tbe efficacious.” 
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The bridegroom then presents oblations, naming 
the three worlds separately and conjointly, and 
offers four or five oblations to the Fire and to 
the Moon. The bride and the bridegroom then 
rise up, and the latter passes from the left side to 
her right and join her hands in a hollow form. 
According to the ritual which conforms to the Sama 
Veda, the bridegroom sits near the fire with the 
bride, and finishes this part of the ceremony of 
making oblations, while he names the three worlds 
separately and conjointly. The taking of the bride’s 
hand in marriage is thus completed. In the evening 
of the same day, as soon as the stars appear, the 
bride sits down on a bull’s hide, which must be of the 
red colour, and must be placed with the neck towards 
the east and the hair upwards. The bridegroom 
sits down near her, makes oblations with the follow¬ 
ing prayers, each time pouring the remainder of the 
clarified butter on the bride’s head. “ 1. I obviate 
by this full oblation all the ill marks in the palm of 
thy hands, in the eye-lashes and in the spots (on 
the body). 2. I obviate by this full oblation all the 
ill marks in thy hair, or whatever is sinful in thy 
looking or in thy crying. 3. I obviate by this full 
oblation all that may be sinful in thy temper, in 
thy speaking and in thy laughing. 4. I obviate by 
this full oblation all the ill marks in thy teeth and 
on the dark intervals between them, and in the 
hands and thy feet. 5. I obviate by this full oblation 
all the ill marks in thy thighs, on thy private part, 
on thy haunches, and on the lineaments of thy figure. 
6. Whatever natural or accidental evil marks were 
on all thy limbs, I have obviated all such marks 
by these full oblations of clarified butter. May these 
oblations be efficacious.” ! * 


* Drahyayana Grihya Sutra, 
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The following customs are in vogue among the Tbee 
B rahmans who marry for the third time. It is 1 AKK 
believed that a third marriage is always inauspi¬ 
cious, and that the bride will soon become a widow. 
When an individual marries for the third time, the 
man is first made to marry the Arka plant ( Calo- 
tropis Gigcmtea) to prevent further mishap, and the 
real marriage becomes the fourth. In an orthodox 
fashion, it is generally celebrated on one Sunday 
or Monday when the constellation Hastam becomes 
visible. The bridegroom accompanied by a priest 
and another Brahman, repairs to the temple or the 
spot near the Arka plant and decorates it with a 
cloth and a piece of string, and is symbolized 
into the Sun. The bridegroom, then, invokes it 
thus : “ Oh! Master of three Lokas ! Oh ! The Seven 
Horsed, Oh! Ravi, avert the evils of the third 
marriage.” Next, the plant is addressed in the 
following words ; “ You are the oldest of the plants 
of this world, Brahma created you to marry such 
°f us for a third time, so please become my wife.” 

The Brahman who accompanies the bridegroom 
becomes the father-in-law for the time being, and 
says to him, “ I give you in marriage Aditya’s 
great-grand-daughter, Ravi’s grand-daughter, and 
uiy daughter Arkanya.” All the ceremonies, such 
as the preparation of homam, tali- tying, etc., are 
performed as at a regular marriage and after the 
recitation of a few Yedic hymns the plant is cut 
y down. According to some persons, the plant is 
believed to be a willing scape-goat for other ills. 

OB and ghee are sometimes applied to the head 
pf the victim and transferred to this plant when 
it withers and saves the man, even as Baber is 
said to have saved his son. * May the Arka plant 
grow luxurious in your house ! ’ It, is the commonest 
form of curse. On the other hand, the plant is held 
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sacred by those who follow the Yajur Veda or Sama 
Veda, they use the leaves during the Nandi ceremony, 
which is one of the marriage rites. The leaves of the 
plant are used in the Rasasaptami day, the seventh 
day after the New Moon in the month of Sravan in 
propitiation of the Sun. In the worship of the 
Rishis and Pitris at the Upakarma ceremony, the 
Brahmans who follow the Sama Veda makes use of 
the flowers and leaves of the plant. The juice of 
this plant is a favourite agent in the hands of the 
suicides.* 

The various ceremonies performed for the wedding 
by the bride and bridegroom, during the four days, 
and the recital of the Vedic hymns connected with 
them are dictated by a priest. The real significance 
of the holy texts, and the purpose for which they 
are intended, are entirely lost sight of. In fact, 
the formalities are gone through without any com¬ 
prehension of the real purpose of these ceremonies. 
The worship of Agni, begun on the wedding day, 
to be continued throughout their life-time, is termi¬ 
nated on the fifth or the sixth day, and renewed 
after every domestic ceremony, and closed thereafter. 
On the second and third days of the marriage cere¬ 
monies, homas (sacrificial fires) are performed and 
worshipped both in the morning and evening, and the 
Nalagu ceremony is performed in the afternoon. 
In this the couple are seated on planks covered with 
mats, and facing each other in the midst of a large 
number of women assembled within the pandal. 
In front of them is a tray, in which are placed betel 
leaves, arecanuts and turmeric paste. The women 
sing songs, and the bride also sings in praise of the 
bridegroom. Taking a little of the turmeric made 
red with the addition of chundm, she marks by 



* Asiatic Researches , Vol. IT, pages 220-221. 
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lines over his feet (rnlagu idol). The 
ceremony closes with the waving of tirati and the 
distribution of betel leaves, to all the women 
assembled. On the evening of the third day, a pro¬ 
cession is got up at the expense of the maternal 
uncle of the bride, who mounted on an elephant 
or seated in a palanquin and accompanied by a 
long line of men and women, all neatly dressed and 
well-decked out, goes about the streets and is made 
to worship the deity, after which all return to the 
bride’s house, when the bridal pair exchange gar¬ 
lands and are blessed. At night also, after the 
Aupasana ceremony, a girl is dressed up as a boy 
and another girl is well dressed and decked; 
and they accompany the bridal pair in a - procession 
got up bv the women to go round the streets, when 
some mock play and amusements are indulged in. 
After supper, they are seated on a swing, when 
songs are sung, and the guests are entertained with 
music by professional musicians. There is also a 
similar procession on the fourth night. 



drawing 


The Vedic Hymns recited at the various stages 
of the wedding ceremony, portions of the Vedic 
texts, early Grihya Sutras, and Dharma Sastras of 
bankhayana, Asvalayana, Jaimini, Baudhayana and 
others as also the Smritis of Manu, and Narada and 
the Puranas, bear unmistakable evidence to the fact 
that Brahman girls were often married after puberty 
during the Vedic age. There are many instances of 
young women who enjoyed the choice of husbands 
for themselves. Marriage, then, was as optional 
with the females as with the males, and there are 
instances of young women who remained with their 
parents unmarried, either rendering filial service 
or doing penance or speculating on the Absolute, 
towards the end of what Dutt calls the Epic 
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Age, the practice of marrying girls before puberty 
began to make its appearance. Gobila, Vasishta, 
Gautama and others advocated the marriage of 
girls either before puberty or within three years 
after puberty which was subsequently modified 
into three ritus ; if left unmarried beyond that 
time, they might choose for themselves a suitable 
young man. The whole question, however, is one 
of conjecture. It is said that apparently, since 
Ushasti’s and Chakranayana’s time, an influential 
sect had grown up who approved of early marriage. 
The view that the girls should be married before 
puberty developed partly from their defilement, 
and partly because of the belief that the neglect 
of parents to provide husbands for their daughters 
who were fit to conceive was tantamount to an 
embryo murder at each ritu. Considerations like 
these began to assert themselves, and were laid 
hold of by the later Smriti writers, who began to 
lay down elaborate rules regarding matrimonial 
alliances before puberty, and the idea of the embryo 
murder, already referred to, was very much ex¬ 
aggerated. The custom of post-nubile marriage was 
not condemned wholesale, but gradually, owing to 
altered conditions in the later periods, the view that 
marriage should take place before puberty became 
generally held. Yama, Parasara, Samvartha and other 
writers prohibited the custom of post-nubile marriage, 
showering curses upon the delinquent parents for 
their negligence, and proclaiming all of them as 
outcastes. They also mention the rewards that went 
to parents who g'ave their daughters in marriage 
before they reached puberty, and emphasized 
the gifts of them before puberty, as producing 
great merits, the principal motive being not the con¬ 
jugal happiness, but the father’s spiritual gain. The 
religious ideas of that tune, such as the importance 
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of the purity of birth and the chastity of mother, 
grandmother and great grandmother, whose names 
a Brahman has to pronounce on the Sraddha day, also 
favoured this change. Thus the gradual lowering of 
the position of women from the standard of the Vedic 
times, and distrust of their virtue induced by the 
example of pre-matrimonial license by the Dravidian 
races, must have had its effect. These facts are 
not obscurely hinted at in the literature on the sub¬ 
ject, and girls are, at present, married before puberty 
in order to avoid the possibility of scandal later on. 
When once the custom of infant marriage has been 
started under pressure of social necessity by the 
families of the higher groups, a fashion was set up 
which was blindly followed by the -other groups. 
Owing to the education of girls in schools and col¬ 
leges, and the present social and economic conditions, 
their marriageable age ranges from thirteen to fifteen. 
Til the majority of cases, the marriage takes place 
immediately before puberty.* 


As has been said, the marriage ceremonies last for four Present 
days, during which the bridegroom’s party, the relations Conditions 
and friends on both sides, are sumptuously fed at 11 a.m. and of Matki- 
8 p.m. every day. monial 

In grand celebrations, the bride’s father, in addition to ^gthe 
the bridegroom’s price (which may be from two to three or Brahmans. 
even four thousand rupees), spends a similar amount, a major 
portion of which is spent in feeding the bridegroom’s party, 
the bride’s relations, friends and others who attend the wedding. 

The balance takes the form of presents of dress and ornaments 
to the bridegroom, and of providing the bride with vessels of silver, 
copper or brass, according to the demands of the bridegroom’s 
party, with a view to set up a would-be family. Among the 

* Cochin Tribes and Caste*, Vol. II, pages 196-198. 

Marriage, after Puberty, pages 24-27 ; 28-37 ; 36-37 ; 72 ; 72-74 ; 

opp. 4-24; 26. 

If owing to the neglect of the guardian, a maiden attains puberty, he 
incurs the sin of the embryo murder of each ritu and becomes a Patita 
(iallon from purity). 
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bride’s parents of moderate means, the expenses may vary from 
one to two thousand rupees. Among very poor people, the 
expenditure may amount to five hundred to seven hundred 
and fifty rupees. In these days, there is a tendency for the 
diminution of the expenses connected with feeding, as the 
demands in other directions have comparatively increased. 
While the expenditure of the bride’s parents is enormous, the 
bridegroom’s parents try to make a profit out of the wedding. 
In many cases this does not succeed. For very often a portion 
of the bridegroom’s price is set apart for ornaments and wed¬ 
ding dress for the bride and for other items in connection with 
the ceremony, and the balance is reserved as a saving. 
When the bride’s father is unable to pay the bridegroom’s 
price in ready cash, he pays a portion of it, and undertakes 
to provide his daughter with ornaments before she joins her 
husband after the nuptials. It is further incumbent on him 
to provide the bridegroom with presents of clothes on all 
auspicious occasions, to spend a few hundreds of rupees in the 
purchase of vessels and presents of clothes for the nuptials 
and a similar or smaller one for pregnancy rites. The least 
cause of dissatisfaction or misunderstanding, subjects the poor 
young girl to. every kind of vexation and ill-treatment in the 
house of her parents-in-law. In rare cases, threats to remarry 
are also conveyed to bride’s parents, if they will not make 
amends for any frivolous mistakes of omission or commission 
on their parts. Education and sense of propriety instead of 
nullifying or, at least, moderating these injurious effects only 
encourage them. In fact, the University standard has been all 
along a powerful engine of oppression in the hands of the boy’s 
father. A Bachelor or a Master of Arts, if he be a bachelor, 
even though he may be poor, must have a handsome wife 
adorned with jewellery from head to foot and a cash payment of 
two thousand rupees or more. The bridegrooms thus command 
a high price in the marriage market. There is now a tendency 
for the decline of it, as the University degrees are beginning to 
lose their money-earning value. 

Many of the marriage rites are almost restricted to the 
cult of Agni, the domestic god, who is believed to be a witness 
throughout their performance, and in the form of the domestic 
fire he is to accompany the young pair through life. On the 
other hand, the ceremony is surrounded by magical acts of which 
the following are the principal: “ The bride’s hand is grasped 
in order that she may be delivered in the power of her husband. 
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steps on a stone to acquire firmness. She takes seven 
steps with him in order to establish friendship. She eats the 
sacrificial food with him to create community of life. When 
she goes to her husband’s house, she sits down on a red bull hide 
to ensure fertility. The son of a woman who has borne only 
living male children is placed in her lap : i order to fulfil the 
hope of healthy male progeny. During pregnancy, a magical 
powder is placed in her nose to secure the birth of a son. The 
husband leads the bride three times round the newly kindled 
hre, and it is the duty of the couple to maintain it henceforth 
throughout their lives as their domestic fire. The invocations 
addressed to gods were mostly in the nature of benedictions. 

arious offerings are also made of parched grain strewn by the 
bride with hollowed hands. After sun-set the husband led his 
bride out of the house, and as he pointed to the pole-star and 
e star Arundhati, the young couple exhorted each other to 
be constant and undivided for ever. The wedding is followed 
5 y three nights of continued abstinence, meant doubtless to 
exhaust the patience and divert the acts of hostile demons. 

Marriage ceremonies in all stages of culture are intended 
to neutralize the dangers and to make the union safe, pros¬ 
perous and happy. It refers to the permanent joint life of 
man and woman, and the essence of the union is the joining 
together of the bridal pair. The practice of throwing rice may 
nave originated in the idea of giving food to the evil influences 
to induce them to be propitious and to depart. But in many cases 
i seems to have developed partly into a sympathetic mode of 
er 1 ity and partly by its being regarded by some people as 
an inducement to be stung. The common kind of preliminary 
ceremonial is purification, the inner meaning of which is the desire 
to neutralise the mutual dangers of contact. Painting the palm 
and feet of the bride red before marriage is to neutralise the 
active elements of poison and to destroy the active potentia- 
' l, s , of evi1 spirits. Red is regarded as the colour of life and 
eii-being Sight is a means of contagion in primitive science, 
and the idea coincides with the physiological aversion to seeing 
oangerous things and with sexual shyness and timidity It it 
dangerous to the bride for her husband’s eve to be upon her 
and this produces the feeling of bashfulness which makes her 
-nnuk either from seeing him or from being seen by him. At 
flip k we dding ceremony, the bride veiled approaches 

rne bridegroom, and they see each other. It is called Mukha- 

and S 1 ' TheSe , ldeaS may ex P lain the origin of bridal veil 
ana similar concealments. Besides these, there is a sexual shyness 
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and the ideas associated with women that these are improper as 
well as dangerous and so they lead to efiiminacy. Thus accord¬ 
ingly the bride spends the wedding days with her girl friends 
and the bridegroom with young men. The natural practice 
of being accompanied on these as on other important occasions, 
by a friend of one’s own sex, has crystallized into the institution 
of groomsmen, bridesmaids, and the like. In the marriage 
ceremonials their original function is sympathy and assistance 
in a trying ordeal and is more or less fraught with spiritual 
danger, but sometimes their duty becomes more specialized. 


polygamy. The practice of polygamy was in vogue among the 
Vedic Indians, and this is abundantly proved by 
reference in the Rig Veda and other texts, though 
monogamy is recognized in the normal. In the 
ArthaAdstra, the Smritis, and the Purdnas, the rule 
is laid down that a man may have wives from his 
own caste, and each of those below his, either 
including or excluding Sudras, and in such cases, 
the wife of. the same caste is the wife par excellence 
(Dharma Palm) with whom the husband performed 
his religious duties. The heroes and Brahmans of 
the Epic are represented as having several wives, 
but one of them always ranks first, and similarly later 
on in inscriptions, only one wife is mentioned with her 
husband.* The rule of precedence among wives ac¬ 
cording to caste and within the caste on the date of 
marriage might be over-ridden by the husband 
who may degrade a wife from her position as chief 
wife. In that case, he was required to make her 
a present corresponding to that made to the wife 
whom he was marrying. The modem rule and 
custom permit the husband to contract as many 
marriages as he wishes without any need for justi¬ 
fication or consent on the part of his existing wives. 

In addition to wives proper, the Smritis recognize 
the existence of concubines ( ddsis ) who were 

* Mami, Chapter III, 12, 13. 
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distinguished from wives without marriage in the pro¬ 
per form, and they could not become their husband’s 
heirs. They were entitled to maintenance by his 
brothers on his death. and intercourse with anv one of 
them was regarded as adultery. The Smritis show a 
preference to monogamy. Apasthamba (11. XI. 12) 
expressly disapproves of the remarriage of a man who 
has his wife living, and other authorities restrict the 
right to become the heir of a husband to the chief 
wife who is the surviving half of her husband. In all 
religious observances, the husband is to act with his 
° nljr ’ and marria S e is treated by Manu (IX. 
01) as a pledge of mutual fidelity between husband 
and wife. If a householder, says Apasthamba, 
das a wife who is willing and able to "perform her 
share of the religious duties and who bears sons, he 
shall not take a second.* 

Polyandry is unknown. 

The true nature of the Brahman marriage is that 
1 is a union for life. The abandonment of a faithful 
w . counts as a serious crime which must be 
expiated by serious penance, which may involve 
expulsion from caste. Adultery affords a ground 
for divorce, and might in certain cases be punished 
V1 . , death, but according to some authorities, it 
•ould be expiated by severe penance. Any serious 
,,! lce against a husband might, according to Yaina- 
- be a § round f or divorce, and Narada 
1. 92.93) gives as offences justifying such treat- 
eut attempts to murder or procuring abortion. 
as early as the oldest historical period, the Hindus 
•7 general, and Brahmans in particular, are found 
u a patriarchal simplicity and austere moral habit, 
e. jvprd ‘ adultery’ is unknown in the Vedas. 

45—47?" Wc3termarck ’ The History of Human Marriage Vol. Ill, pages 
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Numerous indications point to the fact that the 
highly developed culture did not fail to produce in 
its ordinary results, corruption of character and 
moral laxity. In later times, a strict marriage law 
was developed, and the Smriti legal regulations 
were formulated with regard to adultery (Stri- 
sangrahama). Polygamy and prostitution continued 
to exist. Under the priestly theories, adultery in¬ 
volved danger to the caste system, and an attempt 
was made to obviate this by threat of severe 
punishments. The wife guilty of adultery was 
generally repudiated, and expulsion from caste 
usually followed. Since divorce is opposed to the 
Hindu Law, which regards it as a sin for husband 
and wife to be separated on the ground of mutual 
aversion,* and which according to the testimony of 
Al-Beruni did not occur, we must assume that adultery 
was not allowed to come to light.f Absolute repudi¬ 
ation of wife was not always the consequence of 
adulter) 7 . Parasara ordains that repudiation is to 
be resorted to only when the adulterous connection 
has not been without result or when the woman has 
separated herself permanently from her family. % 
Harlta even expresses himself expressly against the 
repudiation of the adulteress. § Other passages make 
mention of the merely temporary and insignificant 
penances, such as the use of inferior food and 
clothing, sleeping on the ground, and performance 
of servile tasks of scouring and sweeping. Con¬ 
versations in an improper place or at an improper 
time, personal contact, playing and jesting, even the 
rendering of attentions, gifts of clothing, ornaments, 
and flowers are considered adulterous. It is probably 
the Brahmans who laid down strict rules for the 
punishment of women who committed adultery. 


* Narada, XII, 00. 
t India II, 254, 


{ Parasara, X. 15. 
§ Harlta, III, 13. 
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In this connection, the following account of 
Divorce in ancient India may be found to be 
interesting. It is quoted from the Hindu of 30th 
October 1926. 


I 


The statements in the Smriihis fall into two classes. One 
is to the eSect that under no circumstances, whatever the 
provocation given by her and whatever the intensity and range 
of her iniquity may be, can a wife be divorced. The other is 
equally emphatic, and declares that an unwanted wife should 
be divorced. Let us deal with the authorities of the first tvpe 
first. J 


Atri Smrithi .—Li the fifth chapter of the Atri Smriti 
a very lenient view is taken of the characteristic frailty of women, 
and the author is of opinion that under no circumstances can 
a wife be ever abandoned. The circumstances are these: 
1. Baldtkaropabhukta. 2. Gliorahastagada. 3. Swayamchapi- 
vipanna. 4. Vipravadita . Natyajya Dushita Nciree . 

The term used in the text is £ Naree,’ which means a 
woman. The context would confer upon the meaning wife. 
1. If she had been forcibly enjoyed or if her modesty has been 
outraged forcibly when she must have been quite helpless, she 
should not be abandoned. 2. If she had been defiled by dacoits 
and thieves, she should not be given up. 3. Pandits are by 
n ? means unanimous in the interpretation of “ Swaycmchapi 
vipannaA According to some, even supposing that a woman 
is congenitally inclined towards romance and gets herself fre¬ 
quently involved in scandal and obloquy, she should not be 
abandoned. Others maintain that a woman who deliberately 
chalks out for herself an immoral career, should not be given 
U P* 4; If a woman is implicated in any scandal, and, if her 
name is associated by others with some act of immorality, 
evidently in the absence of evidence, she should not be aban¬ 
doned. 


Devala and Vasishta .—A similar view is held by Devala 
and Vasishta. The former in discussing the admissibility into 
he orthodox social fold of persons defiled by the Mlecchas 
^presumably the Muhammedan invaders) mentions that women 
oreibly abducted and detained in the custody of the aliens 
snould never be abandoned. The text in the latter is almost 
e same as in the Atri Smriti. There is more or less a repetition 

° th 6 - term etc., noted above. Such 

authorities are interested in praising the womenkind, and 
tneir view is definite that the holy knot of matrimony once 
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tied is tied for ever and under no circumstances can the couple 
ever think of divorce or separation. It does not require accurate 
deliberation to realise that the authorities which insist on the in- 
violable sanctity of the married existence are one-sided, and no 
institution which seeks to perpetuate a state of nominally mar¬ 
ried existence, when the radical incompatability of the man and 
wife has become pronounced, can command social approval or 
have any normal sanction behind it. There are other Smritis 
which clearly lay down that women can be divorced under 
specified circumstances. 

Vasishia Again. —In chapter 18 Vasishta tells us (stanzas 
18-21) Bhdrya putrascha sishyascha samsrista papalcarmasbMh 
paribhdshya parityajyah. etc. One’s wife, son or pupil should 
be abandoned when she or he becomes a pathitha. Drinking 
intoxicants—immorality, adultery, theft of gold, etc., these 
make a person ‘ Pathitka ,’ literally fallen. Such fallen persons 
have necessarily to be abandoned as they are unfit for society. 
I am unable to say whether 4 Two ’ Vasishtas are there or only 
one author, who blows hot and cold with the same breath. 
Whatever the theory for a person proficient in the application 
of historical criticisms to ancient texts, it is clear that a divorce 
here is definitely contemplated. Before a gathering of friends 
and relations or the elders of the village, the accused party 
should be told clearly what has been its offence—adultery, 
theft, etc.,—and then abandoned and repudiated. 

Vasishta mentioned three capital sins which cannot but 
result in the divorce of the wife. Bharturvadho Bhricna 
hatya Svasya Garbhasya Patanam. The term 4 Vadha 9 
should be narrowed down to mean attempt to take away her 
husband’s life, by poison etc., infanticide, attempts on husband’s 
life, artificially inducing abortion, these constitute sufficient 
grounds on which a woman should be divorced. Adultery is 
throughout implied. Or a commentator points out that 
abortions are secured by women to secure their charms intact 
and they do not necessarily imply adultery. He would say 
that infanticide would imply it. 


Brihad Yama Smrithi. —This Smriti takes a charitable 
view of the woman’s conduct. Women are by nature frail and 
fickle, and they should not be too harshly dealt with. He 
writes : “ Garbliejdte parityago nanyatha .” She should be aban¬ 
doned only when she becomes the mother as a result of her 
adultery. This is painfully reminiscent of the sensational 
Russel divorce case. It is so difficult to gather evidence and 
prove that the offspring is not the husband’s own. While 
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permitting divorce in such extreme cases of domestic infelicity, 
Yama would not allow it in any other case. He emphatically 
declares 4 Nanyatha .’ Otherwise she should not be divorced. 

Brihaddarita. —In chapter 9, Harlta writes that a woman 
can be divorced under the following circumstances : “ Agnidam- 
garadam cliandeem bhartrighneem logagnatineem , etc.” A woman 
guilty of incendiarism, one who administers poison, one who 
is a quarrelsome termagant and a shrew, one who makes an 
attempt on her husband’s life, etc., should be abandoned. A 
commentator makes the funny remark that, as women are for 
the greater part of the day engaged in the kitchen, where fire 
is always ready, they burn the things and articles of value as a 
sort of revenge against the husband with whom they are dis¬ 
pleased ! By thus burning his property, they cause him loss ! 
That is the women’s incendiarism ! 

Baudhdyana says : <c A 2 >rajam dasame varshe stri prajam 
dvadesi tyajet . Mntaprajam panchadesi sadhya satva-pnyavd- 
dhaneem.” Divorce an issueless wife in the tenth of the year 
of marriage. A wife, who gets only female children, should 
be divorced in the twelfth year after matrimony. One who is 
so unfortunate as to lose all the children she gets and children 
dying soon after birth should be abandoned in the fifteenth 
year. A woman of sharp and bitter tongue should be im¬ 
mediately divorced. There is not a single doubt that the ancient 
writers of the Smriti texts should have had personal experience 
of the sharpness and bitterness of the women’s tongues, when 
they made such statements. 

Manu .—Manu slightly varies the age limit aforesaid. In 
the eight year since the attainment of age by her, issueless 
women should be divorced—one who loses children soon after 
birth should be divorced in the tenth year. One who gets 
only female issues should be divorced in the eleventh year. 
A sharp-tongued woman should be immediately abandoned. 
A woman addicted to intoxicating drinks, of immoral conduct, 
ooing persistently what is unfavourable and unpleasant to the 
husband, suffering from diseases like leprosy, who ill-treats 
servants and others, who wastes and squanders away her hus¬ 
band’s hard-earned money—-such a woman should be divorced. 

Such are the authorities which have laid down in unequi¬ 
vocal language that under definite conditions and circumstances 
a wife can be and should be divorced. The ancient writers 
°1 the Smritis should have doubtless realised that enforced 
existence in a family, and life together, of persons who do 
not somehow like one another on account of either party’s 
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misconduct, immoral ways, or temperamental incompatibility, 
cannot but be miserable and intolerable, and suggested divorce 
as the efficacious remedy. I have searched for the texts in 
vain which would so enthusiastically support the right of a 
woman to divorce her husband under the condition and circum¬ 
stances enumerated above, and I regret that I have not been 
able to come across any pronounced authorities. Perhaps 
there is the evident logical implication that the grounds, mutatis 
mutandis are common to cases where the woman is the petitioner. 
Surely the law must be condemned as invidious, if it sanctions 
certain rights to men and denies them to women, as if the latter 
sex alone is sufficient justification for such a denial. Manu is 
decidedly one-sided and partial. Women’s inferiority to man 
is tacitly taken for granted. There is no doubt that against such 
one-sided and grossly partial estimates enlightened conscience 
should revolt in protest. 

Woman as Petitioner .—Manu makes a reference to what 
is an implicit type of desertion by the husband. It is even 
possible to argue that such instances are not exactly those 
of desertion. If a person leaves his wife and goes to other 
lands for purposes of spiritual nature, the wife should wait 
for eight years expecting his return, for six years if he should 
have gone for purposes of study or winning fame, etc., for 
three years if he should have gone on an erratic or romantic 
expedition ! The commentators make matters worse. One would 
expect that the wife under such circumstances would be given 
the right to divorce her husband. But, no. After waiting for 
the respective periods of time, she should ascertain her husband’s 
whereabouts and voluntarily go and live with him ! Manu and 
his commentators have nothing to say against the husband 
who completely becomes oblivious of his wife’s existence. 

Gautama .—dn the eighteenth chapter of the Dharma-sutras, 
Gautama refers to the woman without husband—one who has 
lost him or linked her lot with unworthy persons. Gautama 
would allow a woman right to divorce her husband. The right 
is just implied and by no means pronounced. The familiar 
stanza of Brihaspathi is quoted by a commentator. If the 
husband is an impotent person or Pathitha —the wife can abandon 
him and marry another.* 


Marriage 
and Mora¬ 
lity. 


Though fidelity on the part of both parties was 
doubtless an ideal, there is abundance of evidence 

* Hindu , 30th October 1920. 
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roughout the literature that infidelity on the part 
of the husband was neither rare nor worthy of moral 
censure. In the case of the wife, there is no doubt, 
that in the Smriti literature and in modern usage, 
adultery is regarded as a serious offence which may 
in certain cases be punished with death. Some of 
the Vedic passages (Taittiriva Samhita, VI, 8, 3; 
Maitrayaniya Samhita, III, IV, 7) show some 
tolerance of adultery, but they are susceptible of other 
interpretations. There remain a special ritual (Var- 
nsaprakasa) which is clearly intended to remove the 
evil effects of adultery. The romance and the 
fable literature often alludes to cases of infidelity, 
and the Arthatastra and the Smritis recognize one 
kind of (Sugudhotpanna) or secretly born, and 
illegitimate son who can nevertheless, succeed to the 
property of his mother’s lawful husband. Baudha- 
yana (III, 34) and Apastamba (ii. xiii. 7) preserve 
a saying of the sage to the mythical king Janaka, 
referring to the times when the wives were used in 
common, a practice terminated by Swetheketu. 
The lack of chastity of the women is recorded by 
Brihaspati (ii. 30). Too much stress must not, 
however be laid on these notices.* 


Stridhanam is first mentioned by Gautama, and Stm- 
is described in the Arthasastra (1 i 1-2-59), and by 
Vishnu (XVII — 18). It includes any presents from 
parents, sons, brothers or kinsmen, the marriage 
gifts, the brideprice when given by her father, and 
the fine paid by her husband when she is degraded 
from her position as the chief wife in favour of 
pother. The property fell on her death to her 
daughters if she had any, if not apparently to her 
sons, who according to some authorities shared it 


* E. R. E., Vol. VIII, 464. 
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with their sisters. In the absence of any issue, it 
went to her father. In some cases, the unmarried 
girl is preferred in heirship to the married. In 
the later works of Katyayana are found elaborate 
rules as to the power of woman over her Stridhana. 
The Hindu Law recognizes the dominion of women 
over this property, but the husband has, never¬ 
theless, the power to use it and consume it in times 
of distress. 

When a Brahman girl comes of age, she is lodged 
in a room of the house, and the information of the 
joyful incident is sent round to the relatives and 
friends of the family. The open space in front of 
the house is smeared with cowdung and decorated 
with figures as on all auspicious occasions. A few 
members (males and females of the family), with 
some cocoanuts, betel-leaves, areca-nuts, plantain 
fruits and sugar go to the family of her husband, to 
formally announce the glad tidings, where they are 
sumptuously fed, and given a present of money 
varying with the status of the family. The girl is 
dressed in a red garment and a red mark of ver¬ 
milion is put on her head. In the room are placed 
a vessel of rice, a vessel of water, and a lighted 
lamp : and these are waved round the face of the 
girl, who stands on a grass mat, beneath which is 
placed some paddy and a few annas. Her girl 
friends are allowed to be in company with her during 
the three days of seclusion. They are sumptuously 
fed at the expense of the girl’s aunt, with rice dyed 
yellow with turmeric (pongal), ordinary rice with 
curries and sweetmeats, and offered presents of her 
husband and her maternal uncle. Both in the 
early morning and the evening, the girls sitting on 
the verandah sing amorous songs, and perform now 
and then a merry circular dance, clapping hands with 
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appropriate songs. On the morning of the fourth 
day, the girl and her friends anointing themselves 
with gingelly oil, go to a neighouring tank or river 
and bathe after cleaning themselves with soap. The 
girl drinks a little of milk and eats a few pieces of 
plantain fruits, and plunges in water, throwing the 
vessel containing them over head into the water 
which is taken by one of the virgins. After bath 
she is neatly dresbed and decked out. Riding in a 
palanquin or a decent carriage with her girl friends 
behind, she returns home after worshipping the 
local deity. There is a grand display of drum 
beating along with other instruments. Before 
entering the house the grown up women in the family 
and the neighbourhood, and the girls gather round 
and perform a circular dance with appropriate songs. 
All enter the house and seat the girl on a mat in a 
conspicuous part of the house, and a few of the 
elderly women wave round her face the articles 
above mentioned. The female guests assembled 
there are then sumptuously entertained. The girl 
is purified by another bath on the following day ; 
and her friends are rewarded with a few annas each, 
for having been with her during the days of her 
seclusion. 

There are certain rules to be observed by women 
in their monthly courses, and they are herein given. 
They are during this period considered unclean and 
untouchable. Therefore a woman at this period 
should remain unseen in some secluded place, should 
soon sleep abashed in a small closed room with her 
body completely covered. She should avoid bathing 
nt this period, have only a few ornaments, remain 
silent with her head bent down. Her diet should be 
simple. According to the Hindu Sdstras the happy 
married life or otherwise is determined by the 
time of the occurrence of the first menses of a girl, 
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the day of the waxing or waning of the moon, the 
day of the week, and of the month. They are here 
given in order :— 


i 


Lunar Bays. 

Result . 

Prathama 

.. 1st day .. 

Short life, she will be sharp- 
minded and free from sinful 
actions. 

Dvitiya 

.. 2nd day .. 

She will become weak-minded, 
will be blunt in her actions. 

Trithya 

.. 3rd day .. 

She will become a barren woman, 
but will be very pious and be 
loved by her husband. 

Ghathurtfn 

.. 4th day .. 

She will have abortion and be 
childless. 

Panchami 

.. 5th day .. 

She will be prosperous and have 
a few children. 

Shastl 

.. 6th day .. 

She will have a short life, but 
will be liked by all. 

Saptaml 

.. 7 th day .. 

Her husband will be rich, but 
will have only a son to in¬ 
herit his property. 

Ashtami 

.. 8th day .. 

Unpopularity. 

Navaml 

.. 9th day .. 

She will be a kind and charitable 
woman. 

Dasami 

.. 10th day .. 

Excellent character, she will be 
affectionate to her husband. 

Ekddasi 

.. 11th day .. 

She will be the mistress of the 
family. 

Bvddasl 

.. 12th day .. 

She will be hot tempered, and 
will be virtuous. 

Thriodafi 

.. 13th day .. 

She will be pious and charitable. 

Chaturdasi 

.. 14th day .. 

She will be charitable and will 
have children. 

Purnimd 

.. 15th day .. 

She will be wealthy, happy, and 


will have many children. 




Sunday 

Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 
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Days of the week. 

.. Widowhood. 

.. Piety, obedience to husband, many 
children. 

.. (Inauspicious), miserable life with all her 
health, disobedient to her husband, 
trying for an independent life. 

.. Happy married life with many children. 

.. Possession of a wealthy husband, happy 
married life. 

.. Happy married life, possession of many 
children, good house-mistress. 

.. Barrenness, a happy woman in other 
respects, long life. 


Predictions according to months. 


Chaitra (April-May) 
Vaisdkha (May-June) 


Jaishta (June-July) 
Ashadha (July-August) 


Manly woman, short married life. 
Happy married life, possession of 
good husband. 

Happy married life, good beha¬ 
viour and sinless life. 

VU u V -*iu g uQu; .. Inauspicious. Pious though sickly. 
Srdvana (August-September) Loss of children in infancy. Re¬ 
medy for this is Naga Prathish- 
ta (installation and worship of 
a snake image). 

Bhadrd (September-October) Unhappy married life, physical and 

mental sufferings. 

Advin (October-November) Sinless life, mother of many chil¬ 
dren. 

Kdrtifc (November-December) Prosperity with her husband. 

Happy married life. 

Wise, noble in deeds, clever in 
domestic economy, very sociable. 
Happy married life, possession of 
children, charitable, liberal 
minded. 

Happy married life, possession of 
wealthy husband, and many 
children.* 


Margasirsha (December- 
January). 

Bushy a (January-February) 
Magha (February-March) 

Pkalguna (February-March) 


* Kama Sastra , pages 27-33, 49-54. 

1. Cochin Tribes and Castes , Vol, II, pages 209-210. 
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The word samskdra means to make better, clean 
or purify. Hence it is applied for a purification 
ceremony. The number of samskdras varies with 
the different authorities, some lists giving only ten, 
some sixteen, while others sixty-two. They mark 
the different stages of a man’s life, from concep¬ 
tion in the womb of his mother to his marriage. 
The larger lists of the improved ceremonies which 
may be performed daily or occasionally, are sub¬ 
sidiary to some one of the ten. The ten samskdras 
are:— 


1. Garbhadana. 

2. Pumsavana. 

3. Simonthannayana. 

4. Jatakarma. 

5. Namakarana. 


6. Annapraiana. 

7. Choula. 

8. Upanayana. 

9. Samavartana. 
10. Vivaka. 


The sixteen rites enumerate the first eight as given 
above, and mention under Vratams 


11. Prajapatya. 14. Vaisvadeva. 

12. Soumya. 15. Godanam. 

13. Igneya. 16. Pitrumedam. 

Thus, the whole life of the Indo-Aryan is thus 

guarded and purified from conception to death. 

Garbhadana .—The ceremony of Garbhadana 
sanctifies the creative act not to be undertaken 
carelessly nor for the sake of sexual pleasure, but 
with the purpose of exerising the divine power of 
creation, to pay the debt of pitris. This impreg¬ 
nation ceremony according to the Grihya Sutras, 
should be performed on the fourth day of the marriage 
ceremonies, which imply that marriage in ancient 
times was post-puberty. Now the bride is a 
young girl of about ten years. The Vedic texts are 
merely repeated, and the actual Garbhadana is 
performed after she has attained puberty and 
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within sixteen days. It is also called Ritu Santi or 
Nishekam. 


On an auspicious day, the pair take an oil bath, 
wear new clothes, perform their daily duties, such 
as Aupasanam, and with the priests and other 
Brahmans have punyaham and Udakasanti mantras 
repeated. With the water thus made holy, the hus¬ 
band sprinkles, sips, and pours the remainder on his 
wife’s head. A feast is held. In the evening, with the 
priest and others assembled, he repeats his samkalpa 
which expresses his resolve to perform Garbhadana. 
He then makes gifts of fruits and tambula to Brah- 
rnans and elderly relations ; and his wife also makes 
similar gifts to Brahmans and ladies. After pro¬ 
strating to elderly persons (parents included), the 
pair retire to the bed-chamber. The priest going 
with them, makes the husband touch the abdomen 
of his wife, with his right hand, and repeat the 
following mantras : “ Let all pervading Vishnu 

prepare thy womb, let the creator shape its forms ; 
let Prajapati be the impregnator; let the Creator 
give the embryo which the two Asvins produce 
with their golden sticks, that embryo we call into 
the womb, that thou mayest give birth to it after 
ten months. As the earth is pregnant with Agni, 
as the Heaven is with Indra, as Vayu dwells in the 
w omb of the regions, thus I place an embryo in 
thy womb. May he be born valiant of his skin. 
May a male embryo enter thy womb as an arrow 
the quiver. May he be born here, as thy son, 
after ten months ; I do with thee the work that is 
sacred to Prajapati. May a child be born without 
defects, with all its limbs, not lame, not blind, 
u °t sucked out by Pisachas.” The priest then clears 
°ut. The beddings and curtains, decorations, fruits 
and sweetmeat dishes in the bed-chamber are 
according to the purse of the parents. Generally 
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the girl’s parents supply all this ; outside the bed¬ 
room, girls and women sing songs about God and 
His consort. Hence many theories are propounded 
as to the issue being a male or female, and as to 
the union is on odd or even days. 

Garbhadana, or the second marriage, refers to 
the ceremony of consummation. The proper time for 
this is the sixteenth day or night from the beginning 
of the menstruation, or the sixteenth day with 
the exception of the first four days, the eleventh, 
the thirteenth, the Full Moon and New Moon 
days. Peculiar importance is attached to the 
Nakshatras. According to Yajnavalkya, Magha 
and Mula are to be avoided. Manu prescribed the 
cohabitation on even nights for the birth of a son, 
and uneven nights for daughters. Certain ancient 
teachers of physiology state that if the seminal 
fluid preponderates, a boy will be born, if the 
blood of the mensturation is in excess, a female 
embryo is formed. If there is an equipoise of 
power, the issue will be twins.* Brihaspati shows 
how it is possible to assist nature by the use of 
oily foods. If the ceremony proves unsuccessful, 
the ceremony of Narayana bali, according to the 
Grihyaparisishta, is performed. It is a kind of 
offering to departed spirits or ancestors or rather 
demons, by which Vishnu is supposed to purify the 
preta which is supposed to have assumed the form of 
Vishnu. Nagabali or offerings to snakes is also an 
offering to the dead. Putriya-ishti ( Raghuvamsa , 4) 
performed by Dasaratha is resorted to. According 
to Taittiriya Samhita, it consists of the presentation 
of cakes to Agni Putravat, and to Indra Putrin. | 
Puranas and other texts lay down a number of 
rules to be observed for the birth of a son. 

* Manu, III — 49. 

f Sumsicararatnamula. 
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Pumsayana- This ceremony is to be performed 
ln third month of every gestation ; but in practice 
it is done only in the first pregnancy and that along 
with Simantham in the seventh month. The object 
of the ceremony is to cause the embryo to take 
a male form, the first part of the word meaning 
male, and the second meaning squeezing, expressing. 
After the daily duties, the pair make samkalpa by 
performing Pumsavanam. They then place before 
the assembly tambulam and dakshina and take 
formal permission ; they then make a puja to 
vinayak to ward off all obstacles. These are pre¬ 
liminaries to all samskdras and may be taken for 
granted as being done before them, even though 
they are not mentioned.* 

Then punydha and Udakasanti are gone through, 
with a Kalasa full of water on which mango leaves 
and cocoanuts are placed. A coin is dropped in, 
and Varuna is invoked. About three hundred 
niantranis from the Yajur Veda are chanted, and 
the latter ones praise the stars. This water is 
sprinkled on the body and sipped by the pair, and 
the remainder is poured on the head of the bride. 

TT i i } a 9 na f° r the Pumsavana is very early, the 
Udakasanti is performed on the evening of the 
previous day. The pair then sit again for the Pum¬ 
savana. Their Aupasana. fire is placed in the 
centre of the square drawn with quartz powder or 
* lce paste. If the pair are not in the habit of doing 
upasana daily and they make a prayaschitham, 
ney do their Aupasanam, and then use that fire 
tor Pumsavanam. For every rite involving fire 
offerings, the householder should always make use 
ci his Aupasana fire ; and when he is dead, this 
same fire is used to burn his body. 

* A. Q. S. 1.13, 1-7. 
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Then pratisara ceremony is done. A cotton 
thread half-a-yard long, and smeared with tur¬ 
meric, is placed on a betel-leaf with some holy ashes, 
and is passed within the thumb and the forefinger 
of the right hand with the chanting of Tryambaka 
mantram ; a cocoanut with some rice is placed in 
the folded palm of the wife, and the thread is tied 
to the right wrist. 

Then the fire-offering is done as follows. A Brah¬ 
man is appointed as Brahma (master of ceremonies): 
preliminary offerings are made to Prajapati and 
Indra, which is necessary for all the fire offerings. 
Then in the fire called Chandra the principal offer¬ 
ings, with ghee, are made, one to Indra, the lord 
of daughters, and the other to Agni, the lord of 
sons with riles, the sacrifice being wound up with 
Jayadi homa (propitiating the Vedic deities for the 
protection of Brahmans and Kshatriyas) with the 
chanting of three riles special to Agni accompanied 
with ghee offerings, which request a pardon for all 
shortcomings and excesses which might have been 
committed consciously and unconsciously. The 
officiating Brahman is set free with a dakshirui 
(gift). 

Then a small twig of a Nyagrodba tree from its 
northern or eastern side, shoot with two fruits on 
it, is placed on a stone. A virgin girl pounds the 
shoot with another piece of stone, repeating ’'child’ 
at each stroke. The pounded matter is placed in 
a corner of a new sari. The wife leans back with 
her head towards the east, and offers her nostrils to 
receive the juice of the pounded matter, which the 
husband squeezes and drops into the right nostril 
saying. “ Thou art a male child.” The husband 
touches her heart with the formula, “With my 
ten fingers I touch thee that thou mayest give 
birth to a male child after ten months. Mitra 
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and Varuna are males, the two Asvins are males, 
so are^Agni and Vayu, so also is the child in the 
womb.” In some places two grains of black gram 
and one yava (wheat) in curds, are administered to 
the wife. 

r ^ ew l° ca lities, a supplementary rite called 
d) bhasthambam is done to steady pregnancy 
and stop miscarriage ; it is performed by sprinkling 
he juice of a stock of fresh darbha grass into the 
nostrils, repeating, “ May Twashtra tie you up in 
a knot for ten months.” And with the same 
wantrarn rubs the abdomen of the wife with the wet 
hand.* 

Simantham .—The ceremony called Slmantonnava- 
oam is the parting of the hair of a pregnant 
woman by her husband in the fourth, sixth or the 
eighth month of her pregnancy, and is the last 
of the pregnancy rites. If it cannot be performed 
111 those months, it may be done in the ninth 

month. 

On an auspicious day in the bright fortnight, 
alter the daily rites are performed, the husband 
sits with his wife on his right (as is usual in all rites) 
and makes Samkalpam, expressing his object of 
warding off the evils pertaining to the seed, the 
womb, and to purify the soil. Vinayaka being 
Propitiated with a Nandi sraddha, puny alia man t,TQ/ni 
18 cc anted and the water is sipped by the pair. This 
may be done before Nandi. 

Then Aupasana Agni is brought, which is now 
called Mangala Brahma being appointed and Agni- 
mukha being made, the principal offerings are made, 
mur to Dhata, two to Varuna and Agni, and four 
more to Agni, chanting, “May Dhata grant us 
wealth.” It is closed with Jayadi and Anjanata as 

* A. G. S. 1-14. 
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before mentioned. The husband stands facing his wife, 
and holding in his right hand a quill of porcupine 
with branch of Udumbara Ficus mcemosa (Atthi 
leaves), and parts her hair, beginning from the 
middle of the forehead leading backwards ; this he 
repeats thrice chanting, “ May Kaka (Full Moon) 
listen to my prayers ; may she help me to carry out 
this ceremony without any defect or omission, 
and bless me with a male child endowed with praise¬ 
worthy qualities, with valour and generosity. May 
she approach us with the same grace as she shows 
to the sacrificer, and with good-will and promise 
of protection in future.” Vina is played for a 
while, she then bows to the elders, tambulam is 
distributed, and a feast is held. In the evening, 
she is seated in the midst of the women-folk who 
sing and wave drati. Though this ceremony is 
ordained as a samskdra at each pregnancy, it is 
done only once, as the soil is considered purified 
once for all. 

Paraskara says that this ceremony should take 
place in the second, third or even the fourth month, 
before the child stirs, to ensure the birth of a son. 
Slmanthonnayana is the parting of the hair of the 
head of the woman when she bears a child. Players of 
the lute conclude the ceremony. Gobhila makes no 
mention of them, but represents a young Brahman 
woman as sitting with the young wife and addressing 
to her auspicious tales of heroes, mother of heroes, 
mother of living sons. He also enjoins the cooking 
of seasmum upon which the woman has to look. 
She is asked, “ What do you see,” and she answers 
descendants.* 

Delivery and Child birth .—For the child in the womb 
during the period of gestation, care is taken to 



* A. G. S. 1-14, 1-9. 
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the mother and the child against the machi¬ 
nations of evil spirits. Susruta in his medical work, 
warns pregnant women about walking in the open 
air, or visiting such sports as are frequented by 
demons, deserted houses, tombstones, and trees in 
places of burial. Even in these days, as in ancient 
times, she must not sit or walk in the compound, 
where spirits might injure her, and as a protection 
against their mischief, she constantly wears a slender 
reed, five inches long in her topknot.* 

Susruta and other Hindu Physicians of ancient 
times give a list of possible injuries to the unborn 
child, and with these they also warn against coming 
in contact with what is unclean or deformed. It is 
also believed that miscarriage is prevented by per¬ 
formance of certain ceremonies. Garbharakshana or 
fruit-bearing according to Sankhayana takes place 
during the fourth month after conception, and the 
same purpose is served by the ceremony which Asva- 
layana calls Anvaldbhana. The death of the child is 
often ascribed to preta badha f which raises either 
from the omission of the above ceremonies or from the 
causes above mentioned. The observance of these 
and other rites are well attested by several passages 
m the Mahablxarata and Raghuvamsa (III-100) 
where King Dilipa is said to have performed in due 
order the various above mentioned ceremonies over 
the prospective birth of a son. 

When a woman is suffering from the pains of 
child-birth, she is lodged in a room, to which the 
male members have no right of entrance. At the 
door a fire is lighted for ordinary purposes and to 
keep off evil spirits. Hiranyakesin directs (11-2-8) 
that at the time of delivery a bowl of water should 
be placed at the woman’s head, and Turyanti plant at 




* Bose, The Hindus, page 293. 
t Injury of the demon. 
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her feet; and enjoins the performance of ceremonies 
with the recitation of texts, one of which is actually 
found in Rig Veda (V,—78-79). “Different plants are 
employed as embrocations or internal remedies. 
Some are hung up, and others are given to the women 
for good luck. It is also prescribed that men with 
swords in their hands shall keep watch, women 
sing, lamps are kept burning, weapons and clubs laid 
in the house of the woman while the father repeats 
Oms and the Vyahritis.” For the new born child, 
‘ the ceremony of animation,’ ‘endowment with under¬ 


standing,’ ‘tendering of the breast and naming’ are 
observed. At first, the father must first inhale and 
exhale over the child and whisper into his navel or 
right ear some Vedic texts relating to long life. 
Brahmans are stationed towards the five regions of 
the heavens and have to say in order prana, vyana, 
etc. Before this act, the baby is fed with a food com¬ 
pounded of butter, honey and certain other materials. 
Hiranyakesin’s instructions are to take gold, an 
axe .and a stone, to hold the boy over them, and 
give expression to good wishes for his life.* 

The endowment with understanding. It consists in 
thrice whispering into the ear of the child the words, 
“ May the God SavitSr grant thee wisdom,” or another 
text, the word, vdch, or in placing butter in his mouth 
with a golden vessel, while reciting this text, “ May 
Mitra Varuna grant thee understanding.” 

A woman at the time of her delivery lies in a room 
on the ground floor, or on a cot, which must be 
strung with hempen cord, not with the cotton tape 
used for ordinary beds. In the room is placed some 
iron articles (iron being the averter of evil), and the 
woman lies with her head towards the north or east, 
for, the other cardinal points are believed to be 


* E. R. E. t Vol. II, page 651, 




dangerous. Should the delivery be delayed, the 
powers of the evil spirits are believed to be in 
the ascendant. She is then advised to invoke the 
blessings of the household gods, to drink the water 
with which a charm, written by Brahman, has 
been washed off, or that in which the feet of the 
husband, her mother-in-law or a young virgin has 
been washed, or in a region in which rice forms the 
staple diet of the people, to step seven times over 
the rice-pounder, this being supposed to hasten 
labour. As soon as the child is born, it is also placed 
on a grain sifting tray, in which have been put some 
cow-dung ashes, turmeric and a few coins. If it is 
a male child that is born, a brass tray is beaten to 
scare away evil spirits, but this is not done in the 
case of a girl, whose sex protects her against evil. 
Until the placenta is removed, everybody should 
remain silent, lest it might ascend into the womb. 
After the placenta is expelled, the child is washed 
with warm water, dried and laid on. the cot beside 
the mother. The midwife must have passed the 
little finger into the nostrils and anus to widen the 
apertures, so that the child may not suffer from 
shortness of breath or constipation. The umbilical 
cord is tied in two places above the navel, and 
cut between these by an iron knife or with an 
outer rib of a bamboo as soon as the placenta 
is expelled. The placenta is disposed of. The 
woman is sometimes subjected to fumigation for 
warming. The doors and windows of the room are 
kept closed. A lamp is kept alight night and day. 
The clothes soiled by the discharges incidental to 
delivery are removed. The woman is given a 
decoction. The pot in which the decoction is pre¬ 
pared is touched by seven boys, if the infant is 
a boy, and seven unmarried girls if the child be a girl. 
The children receive sweetmeats for their services. 
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The local astrologer who receives the information 
goes to the house to receive the date, and casts the 
horoscope. The mother and child are bathed by 
the midwife in water in which the water of the neem 
leaves has been boiled, after which she takes some of 
the water in the hollow of her right hand and waves 
it seven times in the direction of the Sun round the 
head of the mother, and then throws the water 
away in the direction of the room. This is done to 
avert evil. On the morning, the lying-in-woman 
is purified by a bath, when all the earthen vessels in 
her room, as well as those in the house, are thrown 
away. The room is cleaned by holy water. The 
woman in confinement is still in a state of impurity, 
and is free from it by a bath after twenty-two days. 
She can enter the kitchen only after forty days. 

By reason of the uncleanliness invariably associated 
with birth, many talismans as means of charms and 
amulets are used as defence.* 

Jatalcarmam .—This ceremony is to be performed 
immediately after a child is born and before the 
navel tube is cut; but in practice, it is done with 
the next ceremony Namakarana on the eleventh 
day. The father should bathe as soon as the child is 
born, and make Samkalpa to purify the child from 
all impurities of lying in the womb and to acquire long 
life, wisdom, etc. The preliminaries (Vinayakapuja, 
Punyaha and Nandi) being done, mdntrams, “Agni 
appeared at first in the Heavens as Aditya and then 
as Agni in sacrifice and Badava in water,” etc. are 
repeated. While the child is brought to him, he takes 
it in his hands with its head towards the east, and 
repeats in its right ear, “ Be a stone, be an axe, be 
as firm as a rock, as sharp as an ace, be insuperable 
gold ; mayst thou live for a hundred years, for thou 

* S. B. E. No. 1, XXIX, pages 170-180. E. It. E., Vol. II, page 052. 
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art Veda bom as my son. From limb after limb thou 
art produced from me ; thou art bom from my very 
heart. Thou art myself with the name son. Being 
such, mayst thou live for a hundred years.” He 
sniffs the child at the crown of its head, and touches 
its shoulders. 

Then Aupasana fire is brought near the confine¬ 
ment room, where the father performs a homa of 
mustard seeds and rice brans to drive away evil 
spirits (Balagrahas, etc.,). This is to be done every 
morning and evening for the first ten days after 
birth. The child is fully exposed to the smoke 
which is allowed to get into the confinement room 
also. 


The father makes a Samkalpa for Medhajanana or 
creating intelligence in the child. A piece of gold 
ring is tied to darbha grass, and dipped in a mixture 
of ghee and honey. It is placed in the mouth of the 
child, chanting, “ I sacrifice the four Vedas in thee 
which will shine in thee ; ” Asvalavana adds, “ May 
Sarasvati and the Asvins give thee intelligence, 
offspring and retas : I make thee free from all 
diseases. I make the heaven and earth agreeable 
to thee.” When the child is placed on the lap of 
the mother, the following mantram is chanted: 
“ Let not thy son be killed by Rakshasas. Live 
thou happy in my house, loving thy son as a cow its 
calf.” “ May this child suckle long life, and reach 
old age in suckling thy breast milk. 0 ! Breast! Pour 
forth long life, lustre, fame and strength in thy 

milk.” * 

NamaJcamna . —Authorities vary as to the day on 
which the naming ceremony is to be done. Ten, 
eleven and twelve being mentioned by the majority ; 
as there is pollution on the tenth, Raghunandan 


* A. G. S. 1-15-1-10. 
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says, that the eleventh is the best, and this is the 
practice in South India. 

As to the nature of the name, Sutras say that it 
should contain two or four vowels with a semivowel 
in the middle, and end in Visarga ; that a di-syllabic. 
word will produce power and eminence, and a 
quadra-syllable will produce Brahmvarchas (bright¬ 
ness of Vedic learning); that males should have an 
even number of syllables, and females an odd 
number of them, that males should have a name to 
be used in Abhivadana. (saluting the elders) after 
Upanayana in addition to the names to be used in 
public. 


After the daily duties are over, the parents sit 
with the child (the wife and child to the right), 
facing the east, SatnJcalpa is recited, mentioning the 
object of naming and securing longevity and well¬ 
being of the child. Vinayaka puja, punyaha and 
Nandi are done. Hiranyakesin says that a homa in 
the fire called Parthiva, of thirteen principal offer¬ 
ings to Anumati, Raka, Sinivali, Kuhu, etc., is made 
and that a mantra to Varuna is chanted. 

A plate of rice is brought, on which the name of 
the Kuladevata, and that of the month in which the 
child is born, are written. 

Here commences the ceremony that is in vogue in 
these parts. The name of the Nakshatra (star in 
which the child is bom) and its presiding deity is 
written on it; then the name to be used in public 
is written; the secret name to be given before 
punyaha is done, and which the parents alone 
know, is written here. To the names and their 
presiding deities are offered sixteen upachdrds 
(salutations). Then the father calls the child by 
each name at the right ear and chants a mantram. 
The Brahmans assembled bless the child with house 
names. Then the wife and the rest of the family 
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call the child by the public name. Arati is waved 
and tdmbulam with dakshina is distributed, which 
are the finishing strokes of all auspicious rites. 

The Brahmans add the appellation Sarma to the 
end of their Dame as Krishna Sarma ; the Ksha- 
triyas take varma ; theVaisyas take chetty (sreshtin) 
and Guptas in Northern India. 

Regarding name-giving, Sanlchayana states that 
the child should have two names, but Hiranyakesin 
(ii, 4-11-15) declares that he must have three names, 
one being secret and one astrological. Father and 
mother should name him first. One of the two 
should be of lunar mansion, and the other secret. 
Gobhila says (II—x—24) that the second name may 
also refer to a divinity or goira. Instead of a 
secret name, Asvalayana (i—xv—8) speaks of an 
appellative to be given by the father,"and to be 
used by a pupil, while the early Hindu texts say 
that the teacher is to bestow the name. From these 
irreconcilable accounts, it is clear that the Hindu 
system of name-giving is not rightly fixed. The 
name should be of good omen. 

Regarding the date on which the name is to be 
given, the authorities differ. According to Manu 
(TT — 30) the child should be named on the tenth or 
the twelfth day on an auspicious lunar day or 
muhurtha, or under a lucky lunar mansion. Go- 
bhila sets this ceremony for the tenth or the eleventh 
day or the lapse of a year.* Paraskara (I—xvii — 1) 
Apasthambha (vi — xv—8) and Baudhayana (1 — xi — 1) 
all lay down that the name-giving should take place 
either on the tenth or the twelfth day, when the 
mother is able to leave her bed. According to 
later texts, Kshatriyas, Yaisyas and Sudras should 
receive their names on the sixteenth, the nineteenth, 


* Gobhila, II, viii, 8. 
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twentieth or the twenty-second or the thirty-second 
day respectively. 

In view of the wide-spread belief in trans¬ 
migration, the concept that grandfather may be 
re-incarnated in his descendant, and that this should 
find its manifestation in giving to the child one of 
the names of its grandfather. This was a common 
practice in Greece (Demosth-Macart 1075), and in 
India. Patanjali and others state that a child should 
be named after his grandfather or great-grand¬ 
father or great-great-grandfather. In the list of 
Indian kings, we find instances of a large number 
of names. Caste names are regular in India. A 
Brahman name should have the component sarman, 
deva, and Kshatriyas, varma, raja, atrata, and 
Vaisyas, gupta, bhuti, datta or dasa. 

In later Hindu customs, special titles are given to 
scholars and writers. In this category we find 
components Svamin (lord),—soma, acharya (teacher) 
ananda (bliss), kavindra (mighty poet),—tarkaralan- 
kara (adornment of logic),—thirtha (ford), pandita 
(scholar), bhatta (master), muni (sage) and sagara 
(ocean). There is no rule by which a man’s sect 
can be inferred exclusively from a man’s name. 

Tabu of names :—With certain analogy to the 
secret name, names are often regarded as tabu, 
lest some ill-wisher may, through them, gain control 
over their owners. This is particularly important 
in the case of husband and wife. A Brahman wife 
will never mention the name of her husband. “ He, 
the master of the boys, or the girl’s father ” are the 
titles used to others. The custom still survives in 
such phrases as ‘ My man,’ ‘ My woman ’ current 
in humbler classes. It is very likely that this principle 
of tabu underlies the reluctance which is felt re¬ 
garding the use of one’s personal name, except by 
close friends. We brand familiar use of our names 
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bv casual acquaintances as impertinence ; primitive 
man would see the actual menace hi such employ¬ 
ment in the early part of our names that has any 
individual value.* 

On the twelfth, sixteenth or twenty-second or 
some other convenient day, the child is put into the 
cradle, for which no purohit is needed ; ladies as¬ 
semble, sing songs of Hari lying on water, and place 
the child in the cradle decorated with turmeric, with 
the child’s head towards the east. Soaked pulses, 
rice mixed with jaggery, fruits, arecanut and 
tambulam are distributed, and arati is waved. 

In the third or the fourth month after its birth, 
the child is taken out of the house into the open and 
sunny air. This is called Nishlcramana and Surya- 
valokana. But Apasthamba says that the child and its 
mother are taken to a river or tank where both of 
them bathe, and enter into a temple to worship the 
God, implying thereby that the woman is pure 
enough to partake in all religious rites. She then 
sips puny aha, and enters the kitchen and touches 
the hearth and utensils. In hot countries all this is 
done on the forty-first day after delivery. Instead 
of punydha, Panchagavya may be given without the 
help of the purohit. Panchagavya may be briefly 
explained here ; in a cup, a small pinch of cow- 
dung, a small quantity of cow’s urine, seven times 
as much of cow’s milk, three times as much as cow’s 
curds, and a little water are mixed together, and 
stirred with a blade of darbha grass, with the 
chanting of some mantram , if possible. This con¬ 
tains five products of a cow, and hence the name. 
This is administered for purification after every 
pollution.! 

*S. B. E. Vol. XXIX, pages 183-84, A. S. G. I, 16-1-6. 

E. R. E. Vol. IX. pages 162—167. 

t Sankhayana J, XXIV. 1, 6 ; II 1, 5, 11-15. 
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Karnavedhanam, or piercing a hole in the lobe of 
the ear. is said by Parasara as one of the purifi¬ 
catory ceremonies. But, now-a-days, on an auspicious 
day, in the course of the year, a few ladies assemble, 
and then when the child is sucking its mother, 
some one of them, an expert hand, skilfully penetrates 
a gold wire and bends it into a ring, or they insert 
a socket and a screw which is even better. This 
is enlarged in the case of a female child to the 
size required for the ear-ring customary in the caste. 

Hiranyakesin mentions Upavesana or laying the 
child on the ground with a prayer to Earth for 
protecting the child wherever it goes, but this is 
not in practice now.* * 

Annaprdiana. —Annaprasana is the ceremony of 
feeding the child for the first time, with food con¬ 
sisting of rice and a variety of dishes. All authorities 
unanimously fix the sixth month after birth for this 
ceremony. It may also be done according to the 
family custom, in the eighth month, as Manu says. 
Food mixed with honey, curds, and ghee is now 
given in South India. 

On an auspicious day, after daily rites are over, the 
father with his wife and child on his right, makes 
sarnkalpa, expressing the object of removing 
impurities of the soil, and of improving nourish¬ 
ment, brightness, growth and longevity of the child. 
Vinayaka puja, punydha and Nandi being over, 
Aupasana fire called Suchi, is brought, and is 
placed on the square prepared, and preliminary 
offerings made. Then a general offering is made to 
Jatavedas (Fire) for all the gods concerned in this 
ceremony, and the mantrams for the auxiliary homas 
are simply chanted for there is not a single special 
homa. 

s. B. E. Vol. XXIX, pages 1S1-182. 

* A. G. S. 1-14-1.6. 
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Then a good plantain leaf is placed in front, 
and all dishes are served. The father mixes rice 
with curds, ghee and honey, and feeds the child 
with his rings at the end of each mantram, before 
beginning which, he recites a general mantram on 
anna (food) which means, “ Lord of food, sinless 
and strong food give us; bring forward the giver 
and bestow the power on us, on men and animals.” 
Then he chants, “ Bhus I place in thee ” and 
feeds : “ Suvas I place in thee ” and feeds. Then 
chanting, “ I feed with the essence of water and of 
plants ; may they prove wholesome to thee,” he 
then gives a drop of water. The mother then feeds 
it out of the same leaf; the near relations do it 
similarly. Arati is waved and tdmbula, etc., are 
distributed. 

Hiranyakesin and Jyotustatwa mention a cere¬ 
mony of placing the child in the worshipping room 
with all sorts of things around it, and observing 
its natural aptitude, but this is not in vogue 
here. 

Chudakarma ( Chaulam ).—This is the first tonsure 
ceremony done on the child as purification. The 
time is generally the third year, and at any rate it 
should be one before Upanayana. Whether it 
should be done for both the sexes, is not clear; 
out the practice is that it is done for the boys only ; 
and for girls the mantrams are only recited on their 
marriage, and before the marriage ceremony begins. 
The number of locks left and its place depend on 
family custom. 

Samkalpa with the usual objects is made ; Vinayak 
Pfya, Punyaha aud Nandi are done. Then Amkurar- 
Pana, is made ; four small pots in a square form with 
one in their middle, are placed in a plate with ant¬ 
hill earth in them ; in the central one, Brahma is in¬ 
voked ; in the eastern, Indra ; in the southern, Yaraa; 
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in the western, Varuna; and in the northern, Soma ; 
different grains are mixed and sown in them. 

Aupasana fire, now called Sabhya, is put in the 
square, and a general offering is made to Jatavedas ; 
there is no principal homa. 

The child sits in the lap of the mother; a copper 
razor or one with a little copper attached to it, the 
dung of bull, cold and hot water, and audumbara 
leaves (Ficusglom) are placed in a new earthen plate, in 
front of the mother (west of the fire) ; to the north are 
three new earthen pots filled with paddy, wheat 
and black gram respectively. Puny alia is made. The 
father takes the hot water in one hand and the cold 
in the other, and mixes by bringing them together. 
Asvalayana would put some water or ghee, to rub 
on the head from left to right, chanting, “ Let water 
wet the parts of the body that touch the ground 
when lying for sleep,” he wets the hair thrice, and 
placing the razor with their tips to the north, he 
chants, “ Herb, protect him, etc.,” and places the 
razor on them ; chanting “ Razor, do not hurt him,” 
he moves the blades of the darbkas with his razor; 
he then cuts the tip of the darbhas chanting, “ With 
the razor with which the Sun, expert in shaving, 
cuts the hairs.on the hands of Somaraja, I remove 
the hairs of this boy, may he get longevity and 
lustre.” The darbha tips and a little hair cut by 
the father, are handed over to the mother, who 
receives them on the cow-dung plate, to the north 
side, chanting, “ The razor with which Pusha has 
shaven the hair of Brihaspati, etc. ; ” he does like¬ 
wise, to the front chanting that thou mayst see 
the Sun as well, I shave thee for longevity, etc.” 
Then the whole shaving is. done with all these man- 
trams. The barber finishes the shaving neatly. 
The earthen plate with cow-dung and hair isremoved 
by the maternal uncle of the boy accompanied by 



the ladies. After a bath, he is led in procession to 
a temple and then home. The barber takes the 
grain and the cloth the boy has been wearing at the 
time of shaving, besides good wages. When the 
boy comes in front of the house, drati is waved, 
before he enters the house tambulam is distributed 
and a feast is held.* 

Akshardbhydsa, or the teaching of the alphabet 
is done when the boy is five years old, generally on 
the Vijayadasami day of the Dasara, on which the 
books of the house, placed together two days 
previously to represent the goddess of learning, are 
now worshipped, and the Samkalpas pronounced. 
In a broad plate, rice is spread, on which the priests 
write, “ Orn Namo Ndrayandya ” f sometimes followed 
by “Iti Siddham.” This is the eight-letteredWaniram, 
which the father repeats after the priest, and the 
boy repeats after the father ; then the letters of the 
alphabet are written in order, and one after the 
other with the boy’s fore-finger by the father. The 
boy prostrates to the Goddess, priest, parents and 
ciders and distributes tdmbula and dakshina. All 
the members pray to the Goddess and prostrate 
thernselvejf Hence “ Om Nama” have come to mean 
Ibe A B Q#or the first principle. 

Upcmap'-'ia .— The word Upanayana means leading 
or bringing near or to a guru, from ‘ Upa ’ near and 
Ni ’ to lead. It is this Samskara that makes a 
>nan Dvija, (twice-born), and is therefore the most 
Unportant of all Samskaras ; and if this is omitted, 
bhe man becomes a Vratya, worse than a Sudra. 
I he ceremonies that are to be done before this, must 
all be done now, if they are not done in their due time. 

The age of Upanayana is the 8th year from con- 
^ ption, sev enth year from birth, although Manu 

* A. G. S. I, 17-1-19. 

T Salutation to Narayana. 

25 
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recommends the fifth year, hut it depends upon 
the development of the "hoy’s intelligence to under¬ 
stand what he does. It is on this principle that 
the Indian Penal Code exempts a person under 
seven years from all crimes. The final limit for 
Upanayana age is double of that which is prescribed 
as the best, i.e., the sixteenth after conception, 
after which one born in a Brahman family cannot 
be initiated into the Gdyatri Mantram. 

The time for the initiation is Uttarayana, in 
spring (between January and June), in the waxing 
moon, when the sky is bright, when the planet 
presiding over the Veda of the family is powerful, 
in a lagna, whose eighth house is free from all evil 
or free from all planets. (Jupiter presiding over 
Rig Veda, Venus over Yajus, Mars over Sama Veda 
and Mercury over Atharvana). The initiation 
should be done in the forenoon, and the ceremony 
lasts for four days. 

On the appointed day, the morning duties being 
over, the father sits with the boy and his mother 
to his right, and worships Vinayaka. Then he 
makes Sankalpa, mentioning the object of initiating 
the boy into Savitri mantram, of giving him re-birth 
and the qualification for the study of the Vedas. 
Punyaha mantra is chanted, and water is sprinkled 
on the three persons. Afterwards a prayer is offered 
to the family god. Nandi sraddha is performed on 
a larger scale than usual. The Manes are invoked 
on eight Brahmans ; clothes, tambula and dakshinds 
are given them ; in some places they are also fed. 
The planets are propitiated with gifts of grains 
peculiar to each, with dakshind ; and if there be 
any minor influence, special rites are performed to 
ward it off. If the lagnam fixed is very early in the 
morning, these preliminaries are done in the pre¬ 
vious evening. 
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Kumara Bhojanam and Vapanam .—The boy is 
then fed in the company of .young children, and 
his mother, and often the boy eats from the same 
dishes as his mother, thus indicating that the boy 
tas this as the last occasion of such indulgence. 
He is then led to the mandap, where the same cere¬ 
mony of Chaula is gone through in full detail; he 
is then shaved by the barber, leaving his lock of 
hair untouched. The boy bathes and then comes 
to the mandap again. 

Meanwhile, the squares are prepared ; and fire 
prepared fresh from churning wooden pieces, or 
Horn Srotriya, is brought and kindled in the centre 
of the square, with three samite (twigs), and the fire 
called Samudbhava is invoked ; the father invokes 
the Gods by chanting, “ In the Soma for Upanayana, 
I welcome the gods that are to be worshipped.” 

To the north of the square are placed Darvi (spoon 
or leaf) Ajyasthall (ghee-vessel), Prokshani (a vessel 
Jor sprinkling water), another Darvi, a bundle of 
twigs, cloth to be worn by the boy, Mekhala (belt 
°f grass), a stone, a staff, a vessel for begging alms 
a nd darbha. 

The boy stands to the north of the square facing 
the east, wearing his caste-marks and having his lock 
of hair tied up. He is made to perform Achamana 
(sipping water three times), uttering the name of 
Vishnu each time. A Sankalpa is made to wear 
the sacred thread which qualifies him for the per¬ 
formance of rites ordained by sruti and smrithi. 
fihis thread consists of three strands made into a 
m °t in one place called Brahmagranthi, each strand 
contains three threads twisted together. There is a 
tittle difference in making the knot among the Vaisfi- 
navas. This thread is taken by the boy between the 
Jett palm turned downwards and the right palm 
turned upwards, stretched to the full length of the 

25 * 
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thread, with the mantra, “ May the sacred string 
always worn by Prajapati, clean and white, be 
conducive to longevity, strength and lustre.” The 
boy wears this on his left shoulder by pushing both 
his hands through, and then performs Achamana. 

The boy is between the acharya (the father) and 
the lire, and sits to the right of the acharya. The 
acharya, sprinkles water round the fire and makes 
the preliminaries called Agnimukha. Then a Palasa 
twig dipped in ghee is put into the boy s hand, ana. 
he throws it into the fire, the father chanting, “ 0 ! 
Life-giver Agni! Lead this boy as a father to his 
son, to old age, after drinking this sweet ghee.” 
Then an offering is made to Yaruna and Agni. Then 
the boy is led between the acharya and the fire to 
the stone placed beyond the second square, to the 
north of the fire. He is made to stand on it facing 
the east, placing his right foot first; the father chants, 
“ Tread on this stone and mayst thou be as firm 
as this stone, and mayst thou subdue thy enemies 
with endurance.” The boy’s cloth is removed, and 
the unbleached cloth on the north of the square is 
given to the boy, and is tied round his waist and 
between the thighs, which are left almost bare, the 
father chanting, “The Goddess Kevati separated 
the cotton from the seeds; the Goddess of Wisdom 
wove for thee ; other Goddesses made the hem for 
thee ; may they lead thee to old age. Mayst thou 
wear this.” “ Wear this and live a hundred years ; 

Brihaspathi gave it to Soma.Live a 

hundred years in wealth and lustre, and be prominent 
among the people. Thou hast put on this cloth to 
secure happiness. Thou hast become great among 
them, having become the lord of much wealth, 
distribute the same as becoming a lord.” Then the 
grass-belt is tied round the waist (in three rounds) 
and secured in a knot with the mantmm, “ 0 ! Girdle, 
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tliou hast come to us keeping away evil words, 
purifying our houses ; thou art the friend of the 
Gods; thou givest strength for breathing; thou art 
good.” After tying, this is chanted, “ Thou pro- 
tectest sacrifices, truth and penances ; thou destroyest 
Rakshasas and enemies, and art free from mis¬ 
fortune ; protect us also, thy wearers.” Then a bit 
of deer-skin is attached to the sacred thread with 
the mantram, “ 0 ! Skin, thou art the eye of the 
Sim ; worn, thou givest strength, lustre, fame and 
old age. Thou art not fit for wicked people, thou 
art the giver of food.” Then the boy is given a 
staff of Palasa ( Butea frondosa) or Bilva ( Crataeva 
religeosa). 

Then the acharya holds the right hand of the boy 
chanting, “ In whom the past and the future are 
resting, by that Prajapathi, I hold thee to me,” 
(calling him so and so Sarman). Then the boy is 
given to various gods, Visvedevas, Soma, Savitri, 
etc., with the prayer that each may protect him. 
Then the boy is drawn near (Upanayana), chanting, 
“ I draw thee near by the hand, Sarman ! (in his 
right ear) Long live and beget good children.” Then 
the boy offers one offering of cooked food, chanting 
, May Indra who is the master of the Vedas and who 
is born from Nectar give me intelligence and let me 
bear immortality in me.” Then more ghee offerings 
are made. 

Savitrivratam begins :—The boy dips palasa twig 
m ghee chanting, “ 0 ! Agni! I am going to practise 
Savitrivratam, enable me to accomplish it. 0! 
Vayu! Do.” Then the acharya sits on a Kurcha 
(a bundle of tied darbha ) with the boy sitting in front 
of him, facing west and his father ; the boy bows 
bis head to acharya (his father) and touches his feet, 
and says, “ I have entered Brahmacharya.” “ Who 
art thou ? ” says the acharya. “ I am so and so 
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Sarma,” replies the boy. “ Whose Brahmacharin 
art Thou says the acharya. “ I am Brahmacharin 
of Prana,” replies the boy. Then the acharya 
chants some mantras, asking him to follow the 
Gods and practise Brahmacharya, and blesses him 
with a mantra ; and taking hold of the boy’s hand 
makes eleven offerings. Then the homa is closed 
with Jayadi. Then the Kurcha is placed with the 
tips to the north ; the acharya sitting on it, chants, 

“ Thou art the ruler of the kingdom.” 

While the boy sitting in front of him with his right 
hand holding the right foot of the acharya ; the boy 
then says, “ 0 ! Teach me Sdvitri mantra .” The 
acharya places his hands on the boy’s shoulders 
(right hand on the right shoulder and the left on the 
left), and then places his right hand on the boy’s 
heart, and draws him near (Pradhanopanayana). The 
acharya gives him instructions as to the conduct of 
Brahmacharin such as the avoidance of all pleasures, 
music, dance, etc. With the Vydhritis the mantra is 
whispered into his ear, when both of them are under 
the cover of a silk cloth ; “ Let us meditate upon 
the lustrous and auspicious ray of that glorious Sun ; 
may he enlighten our intelligences (intellectual 
faculties).” When the acharya says, “ It is finished,” 
the boy touches his upper lip and touches his own 
ears, saying, “ I am led to Brahman.” The boy 
eats a little of the cooked rice that remains after the 
offering, chanting “ My tongue has tasted honey, my 
ears have heard much; my body has become a sheath 
for the Veda; may what I have learned be preserved.” 
Then the boy performs achamana, and worships the 

Sun chanting, “ We worship thee, who resist, etc-” 

The acharya advises : “ Thou art a Brahmacharin ; 
be active, do not sleep in the day, offer samit to 
Agni; live by begging alms; bring firewood from 
the forest; fetch us pots of water; be obedient to 
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thy dcharya and learn Veda.” The boy says, 

“ I remember all this.” The boy then offers a cow 
as dakshina to his dclidrya {guru), which he ac¬ 
cepts, blessing him. 

The boy, takes a vessel in which a little rice is 
already put, and begs alms of his mother, saying, 
“ Mother! Give me alms.” She places a handful 
of rice in the vessel; this is repeated thrice. Then 
the ladies, one by one, do as the mother did, some 
of them presenting coins and clothes besides. The 
boy places the collection of alms before his dcharya, 
saying, “ It is well collected.” The boy offers fire 
offerings for three days, abstaining himself from 
salt and pungent things, and avoiding cot and 
comfortable beds. The offerings of samits are made 
to Indra, Agni and the Sun, praying for intelligence, 
issue, lustre and strength; the boy then stands 
before the fire and repeats the same prayers. In 
the end, he repeats, “ Make me as learned as you 

are.Let me become the seat of Vedic 

lore among the Brahmans.” 

On the fourth day, the boy is led to a river or 
tank to bathe ; the cloth worn by the boy for the 
three preceding days is given to the priest with 
dakshina, who blesses him, saying, “ May the Visve- 
devas protect thee, and mayst thou be followed by 
brother.” The boy is then dressed well and taken 
in procession through the streets, and visits the 
temple of the place. In some places this procession 
is done in the evening, with much pomp and show. 
The boy’s studentship may continue with his father, 
or he can choose his own teacher. 

When a guru is chosen, the boy goes with him 
to a river or tank for bath and after finishing 
the morning rites, they sit facing the east, the boy 
to the right of the guru. A Sahkalpa is made to 
begin the four Kandavratas in order that the boy may 
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be qualified for tbe study of the Vedas. Vinayaka 
is propitiated as also the manes. He is given a 
shave ; his sacred thread, staff, waist-ring and clothes 
are changed for fresh ones. Samudbhava fire is 
kindled, and with offerings to Prajapati-Kandarishi 
Soma-Kandarishi, Agni-Kandarishi and Sadasaspa- 
thi, and a similar offering to Varuna closes the 
hdma. He prays to Agni, Vayu and Aditya ; the 
dckdrya is respected and the Brahmans are fed. 

The course of the vedic study may last life long, or 
forty-eight years, or twelve years; and very rarely 
a student may be permitted to end his studies by 
his sixteenth year. The pupil returns home, kindles 
Samudbhava fire and makes the same offerings as 
when he began his studies, Vratotsarjana being- 
substituted for Vrataopakarana. Then the ceremony 
of Godana or giving his hair to the earth, or a 
formal shaving, is gone through in the same way 
as Choulam ; and this is considered as important 
as the first Choulam. 

Then the formal termination of Brahmaeharya- 
dsrama is made by the ceremony of Samavartana. 
which is generally done on the eve of enteiing into 
family life. On an auspicious day, several offerings 
and prayers are made to several deities that he may 
be pardoned for conscious and unconscious viola¬ 
tions of the rules of conduct of a Brahmacharin. 

The Brahmacharin makes a Sankalpa to give up 
his bachelbrhood. He may choose Vanaprasta or 
Sanyasa; but Grahasthasrama is generally chosen. 
Vinayaka, family gods and the manes are propi¬ 
tiated ; Pavaka fire is kindled, and preliminary 
offerings with palasa twigs are made to Jatavedas. 
The things that he should use as a Grahastha 
are already placed to the north of the fire, namely, 
sandal flower, perfumes, ear-rings, necklace, walking- 
stick, umbrella, mirror, shoes, collyrium and a pair 
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clothes; in addition to these, a razor and 
a piece of bull’s dung are also placed. 

He first takes off the deer-skin that formed his 
upper garments hitherto with two mantras ; then 
the cloth that he had tied round his waist is removed. 
He wears another cloth, and sips water; the 
staff is cast off. From Samavartanam all acts are 
done by himself, and the grass girdle is removed. He 
sits facing the east, touches the razor, mixes the 
hot and cold water, wets his hair, and placing darbha 
grass on his head with mantrams, gets shaved by 
a barber, excepting his lock of hair and eyebrows. 
He cleans his teeth with udumbara twig ; he bathes 
in water which is tepid. He wears a pair of white 
clothes, and rubs sandal and scent on his bodv; 
he puts on ear-rings and garlands, and looks into 
the mirror ; he applies collyrium and takes a walking 
stick that will support him in his old age ; he takes 
an umbrella, and a pair of shoes, all this with the 
recital of a mantra for each. He then ascends his 
car, or horse and goes on a procession. He is then 
invited to the house of the maternal uncle and 
other relations, and given Madhuparkam; he is 
seated facing the east; water is offered to wash his 
feet, then for sipping (pdclya and dchamana) ; then 
water for hands ( argliya) and for sipping ; then 
Madhuparkam, a mixture of curds, ghee and honey, 
to which some add water and flour of rice, is served 
to him thrice. The bath after Gbdana is significant, 
and Snataka means one who has completed Vedic 
studies and is well versed in it.* 

Of the various religious ceremonies which are 
Performed during boyhood and which display the 
same magical character, the chief is that of initia¬ 
tion (Upanayanam).t This appears to go back to 

* S. B. E. Vol. XXIX, pages 187-193. 
t A. G. S. I, 19-23. 
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pre-historic times as is shown by the parallel avestic 
ceremony and the Vedic transformation of the rite 
by which the boy is received into the community of 
men. It is regarded as second birth as being the 
entry into a new life, when the boy is introduced 
to a religious teacher with a view to Vedic study. 
The external signs of initiation are the girdle which 
is wound three times round the pupil’s waist, and 
the sacred cord, worn over the left shoulder and 
under the right arm with which he is invested. On 
this occasion also he receives a garment and a staff. 
The actual initiation is performed by the teacher 
instructing the boy in the holy gayatri prayer which 
he mutters in a low voice so that the bystanders 
may not hear it. It is the father who mutters the 
gayatri in the boy’s right ear, whereas it rests with 
the priest to kindle the sacred fire and to gird the 
boy with the sacred thread. 

Marriage and other pre-natal ceremonies have 
been already described. 


The Brahman family is the survival of the joint- 
family type of the Indo-Aryans. Its main principles 
are reduced to writing in the legal Sanskrit treatises 
called Dharmasastras or Smritis. “ The state of 
a family of this type living together implies a com¬ 
mon habitation, as well as a community of property, 
of means, and of culture.” * Sir Henry Maine 
describes it as a group of natural or adoptive 
descendants held together by subjection to the eldest 
living ascendant, father, grandfather or great grand¬ 
father. The head of such a group is always despotic, f 
It should be added that if the family chooses to 
continue united after the father’s death, the eldest 
son would generally become its head as stated in 


* Sir Henry Maine, Early Institutions , page 116. 
t Ancient Law , page 123, 
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the law book of Narada. “ Let the eldest brother 
by consent support the rest like the father.” Even 
at present, he does not merely confine himself to 
the financial part of the household. There is not 
a single domestic affair of any importance which 
may be undertaken without his consent or know¬ 
ledge. He is even expected to watch over the 
principal needs of the members and to check irregu¬ 
larities of all kinds by sound discipline. The nature 
and extent of the sway may be gathered from the 
facts that the married sons with their wives, sons 
and children generally choose to reside under the 
paternal roof, as they marry early and avoid the 
responsibility of a separate establishment. A res¬ 
ponsible Hindu is often obliged to support the 
indigent relatives together with their families, as 
well as a hereditary priest and other dependants. 
It should be remembered that a general body of 
undivided family extends further than the copar¬ 
cenary, which consists of the three generations next 
to the owner of certain property in unbroken male 
descent, and possesses a right of survivorship for 
all descendants included in it. 

The eldest son is very often allowed by the father 
to manage the affairs of the family under his direction 
during his life time, especially when he is advanced 
in years and unable or unwilling to continue to 
concern himself with the management. After his 
death, his eldest son invariably succeeds him. 
The precept of Narada is sometimes followed, that 
even the youngest brother may govern the family, 
if specially capable, because the prosperity of the 
family depends on ability. There is also nothing 
to prevent democratic methods of family government. 

The wife also occupies an important position as 
she has to look after the inner apartment of the 
household, to see that everyone is duly fed, to 
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regulate the expenses according to the means of the 
family, to exercise a mild and prudent sway over 
her daughters and daughters-in-law, over the domes¬ 
tic servants, to get the daughters married in time 
and the nuptials duly celebrated. The daughters 
and daughters-in-law, whose attitude towards one 
another is not always one of peace and harmony, 
are not only subject to the control of the female head 
of the house, but also, shut up as they are in the 
family Zenana. A young daughter-in-law is regarded 
as immodest and unmannerly, if she should happen 
to enter the outer or male compartment of the 
house. No married female is permitted to leave the 
house without the permission of the male or female 
head of the house. Women take their meals after 
the men, and the choicest part of the food is given 
first to the males and the residue kept for the females. 

Women are more conservative and they never 
fail to go through their morning service at their 
domestic place of worship, at the close of which 
they invoke the blessings of the guardian deity. 
At the daily pujci, all the inmates of the house 
are expected to be present to make their obeisance. 
In rich families a sufficient endowment in inalienable 
landed property is set apart for religious observances. 
Those who, owing to some bodily or mental defect, 
are disqualified from inheriting have a claim to 
maintenance, against the head of the house. Illegiti¬ 
mate sons and concubines are also entitled to 
maintenance.* 

The institution of family such as that described 
above has had a long and varied history and has 
established the rights, the family name of children, 
now through the mother and" now through the 


* E. R. E. Vol. V, pages 737-738. 
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father. It has widened to include all blood-relations 
in a net-work of family rights and responsibilities. 
It has been a means of carrying on industry on a co¬ 
operative basis, and government and religious tradi¬ 
tion. Among the advantages arising therefrom may 
be mentioned, (1) a large measure of companionship 
among all the members, (2) a plenty of opportunity 
for children to play, to learn, to work, to learn 
how to work, as also to enjoy the companionship of 
elders and help them, and (3) the possibility of little 
or no economic risks. Unfortunately modern con¬ 
ditions cannot help the continuance of such an insti¬ 
tution any longer. Nevertheless, the joint family 
system still persists to a certain extent. 

Regarding kinship it is said that habitual proxi¬ 
mity and contact are the strongest and most natural 
of ties. The conception of the tie of blood appears 
to be not very strong in primitive culture. Identity 
of flesh, if not of food, that is, commensality is 
said to be earlier in thought than that of blood. 
Psychologically speaking, relationship develops only 
from relations, and in primitive thought relations 
are the tests of kinship and not vice versa. In the 
ordinary meaning of the term it is applied to kinship 
based on consanguinity, and finally depends on the 
institution of the family. It signifies a social group 
consisting of a man, his wife and children. The 
term includes cases of relationship based on a kind 
of social convention as adoption. A writer on 
human society used the word to designate relation¬ 
ship set up by a clan or other social groups. In that 
case it does not concern with the institution of the 
family, but is applied to persons with whom there 
is no tie of consanguinity. Hence arises a confusion 
in the use of the term. The terms of relationship 
that are prevailing amongst the Brahmans of Mysore 
are given in the Appendix. 
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1. Parents and children :—Parents provide for the child, 
feed, clothe, educate and marry him, when he is old enough 
for it. They support his family till he is able to maintain his 
wife and children. The son obeys his parents, assists them in their 
occupation. Parents are respected as gods. It is so enjoined 
in the Dharma6astras. So are the daughters similarly looked 
after. 

2. Brothers and sisters :—In several parts of Melanesia, a 
brother and sister are not allowed to speak to one another. 
Among the Nayars also a young man may not speak to his 
younger sister. Among Brahmans the relationship is intimate, 
affectionate, and enduring. In many cases their children 
are allowed to marry. A sister is an important factor in the 
marriage of her brother. So also is she in social functions. In 
the same manner, a brother assumes the position of a father. 
In the absence of her husband, she is looked after by him. 

3. Mother's brother and Sister's son :—Among people who 
follow the matrilineal line of inheritance, the mother’s brother 
is definitely responsible for the welfare of the children, for their 
training, education and maintenance until they are able to 
work and earn for themselves. Among Brahmans, he and his 
wife are important factors in all ceremonial functions. The 
sons and daughters, on the other hand, look upon him in affec¬ 
tionate and respectful regard. The duty of obedience on their 
behalf is almost obligatory. In ceremonial functions, he has 
to make presents to the sister’s sons and daughters. His wife 
plays a secondary role. 

4. Father's sister :—Her duties and privileges are also 
equally important in all marriage and other ceremonies. She 
has to make presents to her brother’s sons on marriage and 
other occasions. She is an important relative in marriage and 
other ceremonials. 

5. Father s sister's husband \—His duties and privileges 
are only secondary. 

6. Cousins :—Rules of conduct are best seen in the case 
of those who are known as cross cousins who are children of 
brothers and sisters. Among Brahmans, brothers senior in 
age are treated with respect. Those junior in age are considered 
by them as potential sons, while those equal in age are as inti¬ 
mate friends. 

7. Grandfathers and grandchildren :—Very often grand¬ 
father has a special position of authority and advice. 

Marriage brings the partners along with its definite relations 
with large groups of persons in whom they had previously no 
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special interset. Among them special functions take very 
definite and well-established forms. 

Customs of Avoidance. —Prominent among them are the 
customs of avoidance. Restrictions of conduct are generally 
“lost pronounced in the case of a man and his mother-in-law. 
A man may not speak to his mother-in-law, or may not speak 
to her familiarly. He may not use personal name, but must 
use the appropirate term of relationship. A similar mode of 
conduct accompanies the relationship of a man to the wife’s 
father as well, but generally the avoidance is less strict. The 
avoidance of a wife with her parents-in-law is more or less of 
the same nature. These customs appear to be associated with 
the idea of the likelihood of sexual relations between those who 
avoid one another; but the avoidance between persons of the 
s anie sex shows that this is not the only explanation. Similar 
rules of avoidance are also seen between brothers and sisters-in- 
law. They are often less strict, and often limited to familiar 
conversation. In the case of relatives by marriage the same 
rule holds good. 

Sir James Frazer has explained this widespread 
feluctance, the name is the vital part of man, and 
18 often regarded as a soul. Sexual taboo has used 
this idea to form a special duty as between husband 
and wife. In one or two cases, feelings of sexual 
Jealousies have had some influence, but as a rule 
the religious fears as to sexual relations have played 
the chief part of prohibition.* 


Privileged Familiarity .—Among some relations practical 
Jokes are tolerated when they meet, as between brothers-in-law 
a ud cousins of the same age. 

Artificial Relationship .—The same terms of relationship gene- 
rally used for persons related by blood and marriage are applied 
0 persons with whom no geneological connection can be traced. 
rf depends more upon membership of a social group or artificial 
ae. When a young Brahman meets an elderly member of the 
Sa me caste, he calls him by the name of mama or maternal 
^cle, thdtha or grandfather in the event of his being very old. 

the event of one’s being senior to another, the term anna is 
Used. Similarly, a young woman addresses another of the sex 


* Lectures on Ethnography , pages 182-186. 
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senior to her in age as mdmi or pati (grandmother) if very old. 
An adopted son addresses the adopted parents by the same 
terms used to designate the real parents. The terms of rela¬ 
tionship are modified by cross-cousin marriage, and by that of 
a young man with his sister’s daughter. 

Customs of Etiquette .—These include salutations, rules of 
hospitality, forms of address, rules of politeness, standard of 
decency. When a Brahman meets another, he is often saluted 
with the hands joined in front of the breast with the expression 
of namaslcar (lying prostrate). It is often done by an youngster 
to an elderly man. He stands before him, and does not take 
his seat unless the guest takes his. The rules of hospitality are 
rather rigorous among Brahmans, and are rigidly followed. 
The sacred character of the Brahman places him socially and 
religiously on a level above that of his host, and the latter does 
not dine until his guests have been satisfied. “ In the Dharma- 
sastras it is enjoined that if a Brahman is welcomed in a standing 
posture all the gods are satisfied.” * By welcoming a Brahman 
in one’s house, the god Fire is pleased. If he is fed, the god 
Prajapathi is satisfied. A traveller who comes to a Brahman’s 
house, is a guest, and the Vedic Brahmans are always sacred to 
all. It is a sin to turn out a guest during the day, but to turn him 
out during the night is eight times a sin. Thus to provide 
for the wants of Brahman guests is a sacred duty enjoined upon 
the Brahman householder. Usage and custom fortified by 
religious sanction has demanded an expenditure in the enter¬ 
tainment of guests at festivals or important events in the family 
life which has sometimes left the householder in poverty or in 
debts. Nevertheless the obligation has been generally recognised 
throughout the whole course of Indian life and history. Closely 
connected with this is charity in which alms-giving is important. 
Poor people are always given handfuls of rice or pies. It is 
actuated or inspired by a religious motive, the desire to secure 
personal advantages and rewards in a future life. As early as 
the Vedic age a man’s gifts take a prominent place in the thought 
and teaching of Hindu poets; and the virtue and merit of the 
giver are repeatedly emphasized. In the Vedic literature, later 
Smritis and Puranas, one of the chief duties of the householder 
is charity-giving (datrta, datrtva), and definitions are given 
as to the persons upon whom alms are given. Manu lays down 
distinct rules on the subject which govern the practice even to 
this day. 


* Manu. Ill, 72. 
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! position of women in ancient times, as testified Status of 
by Vedic rites of marriage, is one of security and WoMEN - 
dignity. She was controlled by her husband, though 
it is not as clear as to the extent of personal re¬ 
straint they were subjected to. But she was the 
mistress ( patni ) of the household as her husband 
was the master in the marriage hymn of the Rig 
Veda (x. Lxxxv). She is asked to exercise authority 
over her father-in-law and her husband’s brothers 
and unmarried sisters. The case contemplated 
seems to be one in which the eldest son of the family 
marries at a time when he through old age and 
weakness has ceased to exercise control over the 
family. Therefore the wife of the eldest son becomes 
fhe mistress of the joint family. This is not in¬ 
consistent with the respect elsewhere mentioned as 
due from the daughter-in-law to father-in-law. The 
wife also was a participator in the sacred rites per¬ 
formed by her husband. A certain deterioration of 
her position can be noticed as being due to the grow¬ 
ing importance of the priestly class. The regulation 
seems to have been due to the supposed impurity 
°f women, and the same idea may have been at the 
r oot of the practice which appears in the Satapata 
Brahmana requiring women to take food after their 
husbands. There were also different views as to the 
character of women. A wife completes her husband 
a nd is half of his self ( Brahacldrnyaka Upanishacl), 
a nd her good qualities are mentioned. On the 
other hand,. Maitrayani Samhita (I. X. vi—8. II. 
v i-—3) describes woman as untruth, and as connected 
w ith misfortune. She is classified with dice, and drink 
as the three evils. Elsewhere ( Taittiriya Samhita 
VI- V—8-2) a good woman is ranked below even 
a bad man, and the Katha Samhita (XXXI—1) alludes 
sarcastically to her ability to obtain things from 
her husband by cajolery at night. In the political 
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sphere woman took no part, and man alone went to 
the assembly. But while the position of the wife 
in the sacrificial ritual was narrowed by the priests, 
there is evidence that women took part in the specu¬ 
lative activity which manifested itself in the 6th 
century B. C. in the Upanishads. We learn that 
there are not only several women teachers who may 
or may not have been married, but also of one of 
the two wives of the great Sage Yajnavalkya who 
shared her husband’s intellectual activities. 

The better side of marriage is put before us in 
the Harita Smriti (III— 3). “ The wife is to devote 

her whole thought to her house and her husband, 
to prepare bis food, eat what is left over by her 
husband and sons, wash the utensils, strew cow- 
dung on the floor, make the domestic offerings, 
embrace her husband’s feet before going to rest, and in 
the hot season to fan him, support the head when 
he is weary and so forth. To her falls the place 
of honour in the family, and she is the undisputed 
mistress of her daughters and any other women 
living under the husband’s roof. In society, woman is 
the goddess, and she becomes a Lakshmi. Where 
women are respected, the Gods are respected. In 
their absence everv effort becomes fruitless. Where 
the parents of the woman see tears at her miseries 
(due to ill-treatment) the family of the husband is 
doomed to ruin.” 

Conduct of a woman :—A woman should not 
retaliate against her husband’s objections. She 
should not quarrel with him. She should neither 
speak loudly, nor laugh in the presence of her parents- 
in-law. If through irritation or for some fault, her 
husband beat her, a woman that would wish to 
assault him is a veritable tigress. She who eats 
dainties is born a she-pig, she-donkey or a bitch. No 
woman should leave her house without her husband’s 





mother-in-law, 
and should dress herself so as to cover as far down 
as the ankles. She should always be frugal, should 
manage the household, remain ever content, clever 
as housewife, respectful to her husband and parents- 
m-law. It is said that a woman that retaliates her 
husband’s angry expressions is born a bitch in the 
town, and a veritable she-wo If in the jungles. She 
who keeps her dear husband pleased with her good 
conduct has the merit of pleasing the whole universe. 
Where a wife and husband are in accord, religion, 
money and love are ensured. It is enjoined that 
women should be protected by the father before 
the marriage, by the husband during youth, by the 
sons during old age, or in their absence by the re¬ 
lations and brothers. A woman has no iiidependance 
at any time. She should be brought up with good 
food, ornaments and dress. 

Taboo to women :—Alcohol, company with bad 
people, voluntary separation from husband, walking 
unattended, sleeping alone are tabooed to women. 
fJuring the absence of her husband on travel, a 
Woman should not wear jewellery, should not take 
Perfumed baths, should not go to other people’s 
houses, should not stand at the doorways and win¬ 
dows. 

The ideals mentioned above have become so far 
Antiquated that they do not satisfy the modem 
conditions of family and social life. Old joint 
families have begun to give way to the ideals of 
individualism and to break up into separate families. 
Western education and ideals have exerted a great 
jnfluence on the present generation of our women, 
-fheir present political aspirations are another im¬ 
portant factor. The feminist ideals of the west 
which are foreign to the spirit of India are slowly 
creeping into the Brahman family and social life. 

26 * 
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These factors tend to assert the status of women in 
a new direction. 

The principles of succession as developed by the 
Brahman jurists of India were largely based on a 
spiritual bargain. “ The right to succeed to another 
depended on the capacity of benefiting a person 
by the offering of funeral oblations or by performing 
sraddlias” The term “Sapindas” is used to designate 
a heritable relation, and signifies literally a relation 
connected through funeral oblations such as a rice 
ball or pinda- offering. The more remote ancestors, 
namely, great grandfather, grandfather and father 
who are offered only fragments of balls of rice 
are called the “ partakers of the whippings,” 
“ Lepabhagins.” * Still more distant is the relation ¬ 
ship of Samanodakas or kinsmen connected by the 
mere offering of water which is said to extend to 
the fourteenth degree. In the Vedic law there is 
a close connection between the religion of the 
~Rra. bma.ns and their succession to property, and 
the preferable right to perform sraddha ceremony is 
generally looked upon as governing the preferable 
right to succession to property. The right of 
inheritance and the duty of presiding at the obsequies, 
therefore, are inseparable from one to another. 
According to an old Sanskrit authority, he who 
inherits the wealth, presents the funeral oblations, 
and a son shall offer them to his father even though 
he inherit no property, f The doctrine of spiritual 
efficacy was further developed and relied on as a 
strong argument in favour of certain expositions of the 
texts on inheritance on the Dayabhaga and other 
schools of law in Bengal. The Mitakshara, on the 
other hand, which is the leading authority in the 



$ Manu Ill , 213. 

| Institutes of Vishnu 40—43. 
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as in other parts of India explains the terms 
Sapinda as denoting one of the same body, that is, 
a blood relation, and therefore does not give counten¬ 
ance to any other principle other than proximity of 
birth as regulating the order of succession. To the 
Hindu mind the connection between the right of 
succession and the right to offer customary sraddhas 
has been always present. The widow who succeeds 
to the husband’s property on the failure of the male 
descendants is enjoined to offer up regular oblations 
to him at stated times. Thus the religious element 
enters largely in the Indian law of inheritance, 
besides the general rules of succession. The exclusion 
of a man from his caste on account of some offence 
or breach of caste rules has also the same results 
as natural death, and causes the property of the 
person outcasted to devolve on his heirs ; and himself 
to lose the right to inherit any property devolving 
?u him.* Civil death from loss of caste is now 
inoperative according to an Act of 1850 and does 
not affect a man’s civil rights. 

Spiritual relationship is also recognised as well as 
blood relationship. The pupil succeeds his teacher 
and vice verso.. No relative can generallv claim 
any property acquired by a man during the time he 
xv as an ascetic. It is taken by one of his disciples 
ivho will perform his funeral rites according to 
custom. In such cases the succession goes by either 
nomination by the previous sctnydsi or election 
When sanydsis are at the head of 
and endowed (with considerable 
by Hindu princes and noblemen) 


after his death 
niutts founded 
grants of land 


* In the joint family of Bengal, property is altogether held in com- 
rtl0n » while in the Mitakshara system of other parts of India only 
f-ncestral property is thus held in common, every member of the group 
paving full rights over property acquired by his own exertions. Property 
i? regarded as ancestral, when it has been transmitted for two genera- 
*°ns, and it is then inalienable. 
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for the purpose of maintaining and spreading the 
doctrines of some religious sect, their property is 
vested in the preceptor or head, for the time being, 
who is called the Mahant. Though many of these 
Mahants have become rich, they are not even versed 
in the first principles of their religion, the acquisition 
of wealth by trade being the sole object. The old 
rule of succession remains, and the property passes 
only to one who holds the office. 


adoption. Amongst the Aryan Hindus, the adoption of 
a son, according to mslras, is a religious act. 
The ceremonies as described in them resemble the 
formalities at a wedding, and adoption consists, 
like marriage, in the transfer of a paternal dominion 
over a child which passes to the adopter in the one 
case and the husband on the other. A Brahman 
who adopts a son has to procure two garments, two 
ear-rings and finger-ring, a learned priest, sacred 
grass, and fuel of sacred wood. He has to give 
notice to the king or his representative in the village 
and convene his relatives for the purpose of giving- 
publicity to the transaction, and for ackowledging 
him as their kindred. The adopter has to say to 
the natural father, “ give me thy son.” The father 
replies: “ I give him whereupon the adopter 
declares, “ I accept thee in fulfilment of thy religion.” 
“I take thee for the continuation of lineage.” After 
that, the adopter adorns the boy with two garments, 
the two ear-rings, and the finger-rings and performs 
the Vydhriti-hdma or Datta-homa, i.e., a burnt 
sacrifice coupled with certain imprecations, appar¬ 
ently from the idea that the conversion of one man’s 
child into the son of another cannot be effected 
without the intervention of gods. The learned 
priest obtains the two garments, the ear-rings and 
the finger-ring as his sacrificial fee. Where the 
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of tonsure has already been performed for 
n his natural family, a special ceremony 
called “ putreshti” or sacrifice for male issue has 
to be performed in addition to the burned sacrifice 
in order to undo the effects of the tonsure rite. The 
motive for adoption is purely for spiritual benefits 
upon the adopter and his ancestors by means of the 
ceremony of ancestor worship. Manu has a fanciful 
derivation of the word putra, a son as denoting the 
deliverer from the infernal region called put. In the 
same way, it is declared by Vasishta (XVII— 1), 
that if a father sees the face of the son born and 
jiving, he throws his debts on him, and obtains 
unmortality. Heaven awaits not one who has no 
male issue, so says another ancient text. The 
importance of the practice was enhanced by writers 
on adoption who declared as obsolete in the present 
age (Kaliyuga) the other ancient devices for obtain¬ 
ing a substitute for a legitimate son of the body, 
such as appointing a widow to raise issue to her 
deceased husband or a daughter to her sonless father 
°r legitimatizing the illegitimate son of one’s wife. 
Sastras are unanimous in declaring that none but the 
legitimate son of the body ( aurasa) and the adopted 
son ( dattaJca) are sons in the proper sense of the 
term and entitled to inheritance. Adoption which 
>s even now in force, is one of the important insti¬ 
tutions of the Family Law, and its leading principles 
a s developed in the writings of the Indian commen¬ 
tators are fully recognized by the High Courts, and 
torm the basis of modern case-law on the subject. 
It must not be supposed that the religious motive 
mr adoption in India has ever really excluded or 
Prevailed over the secular motive. The existence of 
adoption among the Jains and other Hindu dis¬ 
senters who do not offer oblations of spritual benefit 
conferred by sons proves that the custom of adoption 
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did not arise from the religious belief that a son is 
necessary for the salvation of man.* 

Smarthas who live in agraharams have a kind of 
group solidarity in social matters. All minor social 
disputes are settled by the leading and elderly 
members, and the delinquents are generally fined. 
In serious and important matters the religious head 
is informed, and he with his subordinates along with 
the leading members enquire into the matter, and 
pronounce the judgment. All such disputes are of 
a socio-religious nature. Delinquents are generally 
fined, while in breaches of conduct in religious faith, 
they are not only fined, but are also compelled to go 
through certain expiatory ceremonies. 

In Vedic literature, religion and magic have 
different aspects. The former represents the “ rela¬ 
tion of man to the gods and godlings with the object 
of cultivating their goodwill by means of hymns 
as well as sacrifices thus inducing them to bestow 
in return the benefits which man desires.” The 
essential character of Vedic religion is therefore 
propitiatory and persuasive. Magic, on the other 
hand, endeavours to gain its ends by influencing 
the course of events without the intervention of 
divine beings by means of spells and rituals. Its 
essential character is therefore coercive. Both thus 
aim at the same results but in different ways. The 
relation of magic rites and sorcery to elementary 
religion has been all along a subject of discussion 
among anthropologists, some of whom contend, that 
religion and magic belong to two distinct orders of 
thought, while others hold that religion is saturated 
with magic, and that it is only in their later deve¬ 
lopment the one becomes separated from the other. - )' 

* E. R., E. Vol. I, pages 110-111. 

f The Cochin Tribes and Castes Vol. I, Introduction, page xviii. 
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Iagic is mainly the real subject-matter of the 
Atharvaveda. It is a collection of materials relating 
to ceremonies aiming either at the welfare of the 
magician or the injury of the enemies. Regarding 
magic, the Yajurveda occupies an intermediate 
position between the Rig Veda and the other. The 
original part consists of prose formulae, and the 
gods are only secondary, bearing a kind of mechanical 
relation to the sacrificial ceremonial with which 
these formulae are associated, and which they 
follow in the minutest details. Its character is 
more of a magical rather than of religious type. 
Vedic magic is important to the study of magic in 
general, for it has a bearing on every aspect of 
human life from very ancient times. It is very 
helpful to the student of Indian religion, without 
which he would arrive at erroneous conclusions as 
to the purity and advanced character of the beliefs 
and practices of that religion in its earliest form.* 

“ The sphere of religion, as considered apart from 
magic is found in the Rig Veda which consists almost 
of hymns addressed to various gods, in which their 
greatness and their deeds are praised, and all kinds 
of welfare are prayed for, and which are intended 
to accompany the ritual of the Soma sacrifice. There 
are only a dozen hymns out of the 1028 , that are 
concerned with magic, about one half of which are 
auspicious, the rest being maleficent in character. 
Regarding the magical rites connected with sacrifice, 
the Rig Veda gives us no information. It is very 
likely that religion and magic were separated during 
the Vedic period. It must be borne in mind that the 
prayers of the Rig Veda are addressed to the great 
gods, and few references are made to magical practices. 
The rituals which the hymns are intended to accom¬ 
pany, are saturated with magical observances.” * 

* E. R. E., Vol. VIII, page 312. 
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There is no dividing line between the sacrificial act 
to propitiate the gods, and a magical act which is 
intended to control the course of things. 

The magician of the pre-historic ages who only mani¬ 
pulated the lower ritual concerned with the demons 
and natural forces gradually developed into a priest, 
who dealt with a higher cult in which he invoked and 
sacrificed to gods. In the later Vedic period of the 
Yajurveda, the priest is found to a considerable extent 
reverting to the role of a magician. For he constantly 
appears independently of the gods, driving away evil 
spirits or influencing powers of nature by the use of 
spells and other expedients of sorcery. “ He causes 
fish to be eaten for the attainment of speed ; he pro¬ 
duces an imitation of rain that it may actually rain. 
Here he is not a servant of the gods, but is simply a 
magician. The post-Vedic code of Manu contains an 
express statement (XI, 33) that the magic spells of the 
Atharva Veda are Brahman’s weapons which may 
be used against his enemies. In the Upanishads 
the magician-priest has become a philosopher, who 
had passed from the path of karma to that oijnana, 
but his mode of thought was still full of traits derived 
not only from sacrificial, but from magic lore. Of 
such a nature was the conception of the world-soul 
(Brahman) and of the identity with it of the indi¬ 
vidual soul, atman , as well as the speculations on 
the sacred syllable of ‘ Om ’ analogous in sense to 
omen. The same mental attitude is indicated bv 
his approval of the grotesque and forcible exercises 
of Yoga which is an inextricable blend of philosophy 
and magic. By the aid of Yoga he believed himself 
to be capable of acquiring the ability to make him¬ 
self minute and invisible, to increase his size infinitely, 
to multiply his body, to remember his former exist¬ 
ences and so forth.” * 

» E. R. E., Vol. VIII, page 313. 
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)rea m is born from the soul filled with austerity 
[tapas). Speech born of austerity penetrates to the 
gods, (Taittiriya Aranyaka). He who has practised 
austerity reaches the sun, Rig Veda (x, cliv). By prac¬ 
tising austerity Indra attained heaven. The magical 
power of austerity will bring calamity on the man 
who injures him (x, Cix, 4). Austerity confers the 
power to produce the mightiest creations. In many 
passages of the Brahmana , the creator Prajapati is 
described as giving, by the power of austerity, the 
power to evolve out of himself the worlds and all 
living creatures. In Satapatha Brahmana (X, cix, 
4, 2), lie appears as practising such asceticism that 
from all his pores came out lights which are the 
stars. It is for such magical rites or effects that 
austerity is required as an essential element in the 
Preparation for various particularly holy sacrificial 
rites. 


Magical agencies are largely based on contact, 
which has to be brought about if the agency is 
beneficial to oneself, or to be prevented if the 
agency is injurious to one self. The result is attained 
by the use of spells and rites of various kinds. The 
place selected for the practice of magic, except 
When it is an element of the sacrificial ceremonial, 
ls generally a lonely one. But the places usually 
Selected for the same purpose are (1) a cemetery which 
ls the seat of flesh-eating demons, (2) a cross-road 
' v bich is a favourite locality to divest oneself of the 
6v il influences, (3) the secluded part of a house, and 
(4) a shed and solitary spots in a field or forest. 
4'lie time at which many operations of hostile magic 
fake place is night, but that of others depends on 
the circumstances or their purpose. Direction is an 
lr *iportant element. Thus the south is the home 
°f demons and manes. In auspicious rites, walking 
at >d other kinds of movements are directed from 
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left to right following the course of the sun, while in 
funeral and other uncanny ceremonies the direction 
is invariably reversed, the performers moving from 
north to south. 

Some of the lesser spirits are concerned with only 
one activity such as presiding over the fields and 
helping at harvests, others with Arbudi at their 
head, are invoked to spread terror and death among 
enemies on the field of battle.* The nature of most 
of the rest is to cause damage and destruction in the 
sphere of human life. These demons are known by 
the name of Rakshasas, Yatus or Pisachas, though 
many of them have individual names. Their appear¬ 
ance is mostly human, though with some kind of 
deformity, but they have an animal or bird shape, such 
as that of a dog, wolf, owl or vulture. They also 
appear in assumed figures, human or animal: thus at 
funeral rites they intrude in the form of soul of the 
ancestors to whom the offering is made. They also 
approach women in various disguises. The sorcerer 
himself might assume animal form and thus injure 
enemies. Belief in such transformations is expressed 
in the Rig Yeda where hostile magicians are spoken of 
as becoming birds and flying about at nights. Setting 
demons in motion is regarded as letting them loose 
against the hostile army with the spell. “ Go forth 
Apva to confuse their minds, to seize their limbs to 
attack them: burn them with thy heat in their 
hearts, let the foe fall into deep darkness.” “Evil 
spirits are thought to be everywhere, in the sea, 
in the air, and in the human dwellings. They specially 
frequent the place where four roads meet. Their 
activities are mostly during the night. The usual 
method of attack is to enter into a man through the 
mouth, and then eat the flesh, suck his marrow, 


* Alharva Veda XI, IX, 1. E. R. E. Vol. VIII, page 314. 
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and drink the blood.” They also cause madness, 
and take away the power of speech. They are 
dangerous on the most important occasions of 
domestic life—at birth, weddings, and funerals. 
These powers of darkness do harm to a man’s pro¬ 
perty, drinking the milk of his cows, eating the 
flesh of his horses, and damaging his houses, in 
short, every moment of life, every act, every posses¬ 
sion is assailed by hosts of invisible foes, the allies 
of human works of calamity.* 

The type of magic is always intended to avert 
evils or calamities. Thus in the Atharva Veda 
deterrent homage is paid to the demon of disease. 
“ Thee lurking in each limb with burning, we, 
paying homage, would worship with oblation.” 
Lightning is similarly addressed f “ homage to 
thee, child of light whence thou gatherest heat be 
merciful to ourselves, do kindness to our offspring.” 
Avoidance of contact exercises a great influence. 
The touch of beings in which malevolent spirits 
or substances are supposed to dwell are avoided. 
To touch the mother during the days of impurity 
after childbirth is regarded as dangerous. The access 
of injurious powers through other senses is similarly 
avoided. A bundle of sticks or twigs is tied to the 
corpse on the way to the burning ground in order to 
efface the foot-steps, and so hide the path from the 
demons. Similarly, the sacrificial fire of the departed 
is removed by some aperture other than the door. 

Magical operations are intended not only to ward 
off malificent powers, but also to expel them after 
they have taken possession of the victim. The 
hymns of the Atharva Veda represent the beginnings 
of medical lore in India. The border line between 
magic and primitive science is not definite, for in 

* The Cochin Tribes and Castes , Vol. I, pages 76-81; 164-167, 176-178, 

t Atharva Veda 1, XIII 2. 
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some cases the plant used with the spell may have 
been the cure for a particular disease, while in 
other cases, its application might have been purely 
magical. For instance, the two charms from the 
Atharva Veda are intended for the cure of baldness 
and to promote the growth of hair. “ That hair of 
thine which drops off, and that which is broken root 
and all upon it do I sprinkle the all-healing herb.” * 
“ Make firm their roots and draw out their ends, 
expand their middle 0 ! herb, may thy hairs grow 
like reeds, may they cluster black about thy head.f 
Fractures are cured by the plant Arundhati, J and 
wounds by the use of the pepper corn.” 

Fasting. —One of the precautionary measures 
against the attacks of hostile powers is the absten¬ 
tion from food in order to prevent them from entering 
the body. It is therefore a leading element in the 
preliminary consecration ( diksha ) for the soma 
sacrifice. When an initiated man grows thin, he 
becomes purified for the sacrifice. Another safe¬ 
guard is in the practice of chastity. This is enjoined 
for three nights after the wedding ceremony in order 
to ward oft’ the attack of demons that destroy the off¬ 
spring. Asceticism is also another factor. Exposure 
to heat, sleeping on the ground, keeping oneself 
awake, holding the breath, and silence are other forms 
of observance. From the earliest period, there is evi¬ 
dence of ascetic practices ( tapas ), primarily exposure 
of self-mortification, such as fasting, abstinence and 
silence all of which were regarded as means of attain¬ 
ing various supernatural powers resulting from the 
ecstatic conditions induced by them. It is said that 
those who are in the frenzied conditions that the Gods 
have entered into them. A poet of the Veda (VIII, 

* Atharva Veda. VI, CXXXVI, 3. 

t Do VI, CXX, 3. 

i Do IV, XII. 
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lells how, in a vision produced by austerity 
{tupas), he saw the old creations of ancient sages, the 
first sacrificers in the remotest art of the human 
race. There are many other passages 
similar powers. 
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Demons and spirits .—The people of India, especially the 
jungle tribes and the low caste men from the cradle to the grave 
are oppressed with fear that they are haunted by evil spirits 
of all kinds, some malignant fiends, some mischievous elves, 
to whose agency are attributed all kinds of sickness and mis¬ 
fortune. Their worship is based on fear, and the higher gods 
in the opinion of the less intelligent classes are regarded as 
those indifferent to the evils which attack men, while demons 
ure active and malignant. This belief is very strong both in 
North India as well as in the South. In South India this belief 
is even more widespread, and every village is believed by the 
people to be surrounded by evil spirits who are always on the 
watch to inflict diseases and misfortunes of all kinds on the 
unhappy villagers. They lurk on the tops of the palmyras, in 
caves and rocks, in ravines and chasms. They fly about in the 
air, like birds of prey, ready to pounce down upon any un¬ 
protected victim. The Indian villagers pass through life in 
constant dread of these invisible enemies. So they turn for 
the protection of the village guardian deities, whose duty it is to 
Ward off these evil spirits, and to protect the villagers from the 
epidemics of small-pox, cholera or fever, from cattle disease, 
failure of crops and all the manifold ills to which flesh is heir to. 

Origin and nature of the cult of demons and spirits .—The 
Worship of the demons (Demonolatry) is a form of belief which 
111 its origin is independent of Brahmanism though it has in many 
c ases absorbed it. It is somewhat ill-organized with little or no 
Sacred literature and has no established priesthood. The most 
cbvious distinction is between non-human and human spirits, 
"he non-human spirits known as fiends are endowed with 
super-human powers, and possess material bodies of various 
kinds, which they can change as they like. As free agents 
j hey choose between good and evil with a disposition towards the 
^tter always preponderating in their character. The so-called 
Asuras, Danavas and Rakshasas belong to this group. This 
§ r °up as a whole is the outcome of pre-animistic beliefs, the 
^orship of dreadful powers, the vague impersonations of the 
. error of night, hill, cave or forest. The Aryan view of the 
cmon-world was coloured by association with the indigenous 
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races. The second and the important class of evil spirits is that 
of the .ghosts of human beings known collectively as Bhuta 
( bhu —to become). They are the malignant spirits of men 
which for various reasons cherish feelings of hostility to the 
human race, and ever try to do endless mischief, unless they are 
expelled or propitiated. Among the more primitive tribes, the 
belief that disease and death are the results of the normal or 
abnormal processes of nature, is only imperfectly realized. 
These and other spirits, sometimes act on their own initiative 
or are sometimes incited by a sorcerer or witch. 

The Bhutas and their characteristics .—In South India three 
terms are used to designate these spirits— Bhuta , Pretha and 
Piscicha, the first name being ordinarily applied to all classes. 
"These are always with evil propensities, and originate from the 
souls of those who have died untimely deaths or been deformed, 
idiotic or insane; afilicted with unusual ailments. The precise 
distinction between these are that the Pretha (Pre —to depart 
from life) is the ghost of the dead to whom no funeral ceremonies 
are performed. The Pisachd, on the other hand, is derived 
from mental characteristics, and is the ghost of mad men, 
habitual drunkards, the treacherous and the violent tempered. 
Bhutas emanate from those who die in any unusual way, by viol¬ 
ence, accident or suicide or who have been robbers, notorious 
evil-doers dreaded for cruelty and violence. The death of any 
well-known bad character is a source of terror to all the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and he is sure to become a bhuta or demon, as 
powerful and malignant as he was in life. They are represented 
with small thick bodies of red colour with pig tails round their 
bodies covered with ornaments. A bhuta drinks any kind of 
water, eats filth. They cannot rest on the ground, and for 
this reason, a stick or bamboo pole is placed at their shrines on 
which they may perch or sit.” 

Spirits of the murdered and the unsatisfied are believed to 
be the most dreadful of all, and they have a tendency to cherish 
an angry passion for revenge. Some of the most dangerous 
bhutas belong to this class. The conception of Brahma-rakshasa 
or Brahma-purusha come under the same category, and are 
believed to be specially powerful and malicious. They are 
represented as a headless trunk with the eyes looking from the 
breast. They are said to live in large trees by the side of a 
river ot in some lonely places whence they oppress travellers, 
and lead them astray on dark nights. The spirits of unhappy 
widows and of those dying in childbed are also very much 
dreaded. Widows among the lower castes are married invariably 
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during night, because the spirit of her deceased husband is 
most dangerous to his successor. A man’s second wife is always 
afraid of the ghost of her predecessor and anticipates trouble to 
avoid which, she propitiates the ghost on all auspicious occasions. 
Similarly, the same feelings of awe or fear naturally attach to 
the spirit of the foreigner. At Saharanpore, a Mussalman 
named Allah Baksh, who died in a state of impurity has become 
a dangerous demon, and is worshipped by the low caste 
Hindus. 

Various methods are employed to repel or conciliate evil 
spirits. If the spirit after death is to pass to the home of the 
pztri or sainted dead or to undergo the necessary stages of 
transmigration, it is necessary that the funeral rites shall have 
been duly performed. Hence the family spirit is benevolent, 
and is propitiated on all auspicious occasions to - provide its 
wants. Sometimes when funeral ceremonies cannot be per¬ 
formed owing to the death of a person in a foreign land, his 
spirit becomes restless and malicious. In such cases, the cere¬ 
monies are performed in effigy. A straw figure of the person is 
made to represent the dead. Then the funeral ceremonies are 
regularly performed. Even in the case of a person dying in a 
natural way, care is taken to prevent the return of the ghost 
from the burial or cremation ground. As the corpse is taken 
outside, the chief mourner pours water on it, saying ‘ as a stream 
divides countries, so may the water now poured divide us.’ 
Another plan is to endeavour to deceive the spirit, so that it 
may not find its way back, by taking it out of the house, feet 
foremost or through a door not usually opened for ingress and 
ogress. Sometimes the repression of the evil spirit is secured 
in a physical way. The thumbs and toes are tied together to 
prevent the ghost from walking or it is tied in a cotton bag as 
among the Bhutiyas. One reason given for the widespread 
custom of shaving after death is that it changes the appearance 
°f the mourners so as to prevent the pursuing spirit or removes 
the shelter in which it may hide and cling to the mourner. To 
Prevent the spirit rising from the grave and walking, it is a 
common practice among the low castes to bury the corpse face 
downwards and to pile stones and thorns on the grave. The 
Uiisery of the unmarried dead is relieved by the curious rite of 
Carriage with the dead. The custom is widespread, and in 
fudia it seems to prevail among some of the Madras and Burmese 
bribes, namely, among the Todas, Badagas, Billavas and Komatis, 
^hile among the Pallis and Vaniyans the dead bachelor is 
married to the arka plant (Calotropis gigantea). 
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Spirit possession .—Possession by evil spirits or 
demons is of two kinds. The theory of embodiment 
serves very highly important purposes in savage 
and barbarian philosophy. On the one hand, it 
provides an explanation of the phenomena of morbid 
exaltation and derangement especially as connected 
with abnormal utterance, and this view is so far 
extended as to produce an almost general doctrine of 
disease. On the other hand, it enables the savage 
either to lay a hurtful spirit in some foreign body, 
and so to get rid of it, or to carry about a useful 
spirit for his service in a material object to set it up 
as a deity for worship in the body of an animal or 
in a block of stone or image or other thing which 
contains a spirit as the vessel contains a fluid. This 
is the key to true fetichism, and in no small measure , 
to idolatry. Certain persons are supposed to be 
specially liable to spirit possession. The men most 
liable to such attacks are the impotent, the lustful, 
lately widowed, bankrupts, sons and brothers of 
whores, convicts, the idle, brooders on the unknow¬ 
able, and starvers. The women most liable to such 
attacks are young women who have lately come of 
age, voung widows, and those above mentioned. 
Women are particularly liable to such attacks during 
the monthly sickness, during pregnancy and childbed. 
Men, women and children are apt to suffer when 
dressed in their best. Demon-possession thus accounts 
for various abnormal states of mind and for the 
phenomena called hysteria. Women suffering m this 
way require special protection or it is necessary 
to expel the spirits by whom they are possessed. 
Attempts are also made to conciliate them on such 
bv throwing food for them by the roadside. The 
demons are expelled by flagellation especially in the 
case of attacks of hysterical nature, when the 
patient is soundly beaten until the demon speaks 
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through him or her, and promises to depart. The 
demons that are most dreaded are the disease spirits 
which bring all kinds of illness. To their agency 
are attributed, epidemics in general, especially 
cholera, plague or small-pox, and maladies which 
are unforeseen. Such spirits are got rid of by 
transference to another village or to some distant 
place. 

Village Gods .—There are a special kind of Gods 
of non-Aryan origin who are supposed to protect the 
inhabitants of the village when duly propitiated 
with offerings. They are often identified with the 
mother Earth or with a wider host of mothers whose 
worship largely prevails in South India. The goddess 
Bhagavati is worshipped by all classes of people. 
The connection of this worship of the female powers 
with the matriarchate is not clearly established. 
The women are generally supposed to be more 
susceptible to spirit influence than men, and are 
mysterious beings charged with supernatural powers. 
In South India the chief of these is Ayyanar (honoura¬ 
ble father) or as he is sometimes called Sasta. Mount- 
°d on a horse or elephant, he rides sword in hand 
°ver hill and dale to clear the land from evil spirits. 
Any one who meets him and his demon troop dies 
nt once. When he is not riding, he appears as a 
ted coloured man wearing a crown with lines of 
sacred ashes (vibhuti) on forehead and richly dressed. 
Be has two wives, who are also worshipped. 


Periodical expulsion of evil spirits . — Every year in April- 
the village god, the demon of small-pox, known by various 
n arnes in South India as also other village deities are specially 
Propitiated by celebrating a grand festival lasting for more 
han a week in some cases. The object is one of thanks-giving 
,? the deities for the good harvest and also for the protection of 
v illage-folk against all kinds of epidemic during the 
cel^g y ear ‘ I* 1 I s a 8 ran< l socio-religious festival that is 
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Relation of Demonology to orthodox religion .—From 
the Vedic times the gods ever war against the demons. 
Krishna slays the demon Putana, Aishta the bull- 
demon, Kesin the horse-demon. All Hindu Puranas 
teem with examples of the kind. As a matter of 
fact, the antagonism between demonolatry and the 
orthodox religion is a little more than nominal, and 
popular Hinduism consists of a veneer of the higher 
beliefs overlying demon-worship, the latter being so 
closely combined with the former that it is impossible 
to discriminate the rival elements. The combination 
is very clear in South India, where Brahmanism 
appeared at a comparatively recent period, and forced 
to come to terms with the Dravidian beliefs. The 
origi na l village gods are female, and gradually their 
male consorts became prominent. Ayyanar or Sasta is 
independent and occupies a special shrine of his own. 
He has special festival and sacrifices made to his 
attendants Marudavlran and Mundivan. In some 
cases, Brahmans act as priests, and animal sacrifices 
are either abolished or very much limited. Gra¬ 
dually such deities get into the orthodox religion, 
and the fusion between the two faiths become clear. 

Charms and amulets . — India is perhaps one of the very few 
countries in the world where the people protect themselves with 
charms and amulets against the attacks of malignant spirits and 
demons. They are constantly beset by the fear of danger from 
spirits of various kinds and from the potency of evil eye ; and 
to these agencies they attribute most of the diseases and mis- 
fortnnes to which they are exposed. Their strong faith in the 
efficacy of the ritualastic cults leads them to adopt various 
magical or semi-magical devices which according to their belief 
are capable not only of securing protection, but are also used 
offensively to destroy an enemy. A careful examination of the 
domestic ceremonies performed at marriage, conception, birth, 
puberty, initiation and death, reveal that they consist of various 
charms and other magical devices intended to protect bride and 
bridegroom, mother and child, youth and maiden, and the 
mourners of the dead. 
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'The word “ charm ” is derived from Latin “ carmen,” 
meaning the chanting or recitation of a verse supposed to 
possess magical power or occult influence ; in other words, what 
is commonly called “ spell.” In its secondary meaning it includes 
all material things credited with magical properties worn on, or 
in close connection with, the person whom it is designed to pro¬ 
tect. Besides being protective, it may be also offensive as 
liose used by the tantric school to injure or destroy an enemy, 
rhe amulet belongs to a sub-class of the physical charm. It is 
usually defensive, and is worn about the person as protection 
against malignant attacks. The word “ charm ” has a wide 
significance, and it is difficult, to arrange, in orderly sequence, 
the numerous devices of the kind used by the people of India! 
•Nevertheless in Hindu works on the subject there is a classi¬ 
fication. All these are generally based on the principle of ani¬ 
mism current among all classes of the people of India. Further 
the charms used by the Brahmans in their ceremonies are 
more or less similar to those of very low castes belonging to 
non-Aryan races.” They are also common to believers in all 
existing religions: Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Judaism, and 
^oroastnamsm, and many are retained by the native Christian 
converts as well. 

The spell or the spoken charms (Mxmtrasdra )—This includes 
tl mantrams with their efficacy for good or evil, and the methods 
?f learning or reciting them with the aid of a guru (spiritual 
instructor). Mantras are the combinations of the five initial 
letters of the five sacred elements which produce sounds, but 
not words. These are believed to vibrate on the ether and act 
on latent forces which are there. The mantras are all power- 
mi, and of various kinds, the most important being the Gayatri 
or invocation of Sun-God. The Tantric mantrams originate in 
lie Sakta cults and come under a different class. Mantrams 
are recited in every religious rite, and form an essential part 
, every domestic ceremony. They assume many varied forms 
and are sometimes an adjuration to the deity' in whom the 
suppliant believes or who is supposed to be competent to secure 
c desired result. Sometimes the appeal is made to some 
jero or deified saint. It is also addressed to the spirit producing 
f lseas e or other calamity whom the worshipper desires to scare 
° r Prevent from doing further mischief.* 

Ihere. are many substances out of which charms 
prepared . There are also others used for similar 

Lectures on Ethnography, Lecture X., page 214-219. 
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purposes. To this class belong the branches, leaves, 
fruits and others of various plants-mango, ( Man - 
(janefera indica), tulsi, (Ocimum sanctum), bel (Aegle 
marmilos), the bamboo and many others. Thus 
special trees are selected for the pillars to form the 
pavilion in which the marriage rite takes place. 
Garlands of leaves and flowers are wound round the 
neck of the bride and bridegroom during marriage, 
pregnancy and other rites. Various kinds of grain, 
namely, rice, and wheat are used, and others are used 
in the same way. Chillies are thrown into the fire 
to scare away spirits. The ghost of the dead cling¬ 
ing to the Nayar mourners in Malabar is repelled 
by rubbing them with oil in which the seeds of 
sesamum have been mixed. 

Substances derived from animals are believed 
to confer upon the weavers, courage, agility, etc. 
Among these may be mentioned, claws, teeth, fat, 
milk and skin of the tiger or the leopard. The five 
products of the cow, milk, curds, ghee, urine, dung are 
used as charms in various ceremonies. Brahman 
boys after Upanayanam wear a strip of the skin, 
of the yak, attached to their holy thread. The skin 
of the black buck (antelope cervicapra), the sacred 
animal of the Aryans, forms the seat of the ascetics. 
Hair from the tail of the elephant, the pearl extracted 
from the forehead or belly possess protective qualities, 
and are used as charms. The horn of rhinoceros 
detects poison and cures epilepsy. Some birds possess 
similar virtues. The chicken bones are used by 
the Was of Upper Burma. The habit of wearing 
feathers, common among the jungle folk, is pro¬ 
bably due more to protection than to ornaments. 
Crescent moon made of gold or silver is used as 
charm by children. Iron bangles worn by married 
girls and women are also protectives. Perforated 
stones are also used as protectives. In the marriage 
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the Brahmans, the bride treads upon 
a stone with her right foot, while the bridegroom 
says, “ ascend this stone ; distress thy foe, and be 
firm like this stone.” In the same way, old flint 
implements are valued. The same belief attaches 
to the precious stones. They are most valued in 
special combinations. The collection of nine ( nava- 
ratna), ruby, pearl, emerald, topaz, diamond, saphire, 
amethyst, coral and cat’s eye, and of fi ve(pancharatna) 
gold, amethyst, diamond, emerald, pearl are also 
most efficacious. Coral wards off the evil influence 
of the sun and purifies mourners from death taboo. 
The protective value of beads depends upon the 
substance of which they are made. The Rudraksha 
(Rudras-eye, berry of Eloeocarpus ganiirus) of the 
Saivas and the beads made of the wood of the 
sacred basil (tulsi) of the Vaishnavas, both bring 
the wearer in communion with, and protection of, 
the deity. 

The demons and evil spirits of India come down 
from the age of stone, and for this reason are afraid 
of the influence of stones. Iron is therefore valued 
as a protective. Copper is a sacred metal with the 
Hindus, and many of the sacrificial utensils are 
made of it. The same beliefs extend to precious 
metals in the form of jewellery the use of which in 
India was prophylactic before it became ornamental. 
This is shown by the fact that jewels are used to 
guard the orifices and other parts of the body most 
e xposed to the entry of the evil spirits, the ears, nose, 
temples, neck, hands, feet, waist and pudenda, 
-further, among the forest tribes ornaments take the 
shape of the leaves, flowers, fruits or berries of the 
sacred trees, which were originally used for the 
Purpose of protection, and to these are added the 
Pones, teeth or horns of animals the virtues of 
w hich are communicated to the wearer. Ring also 
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is used as a charm. Coins serve the purpose of a 
charm. A small silver coin known as chalcram and 
the old Venetian sequins are worn by children. 
Salt owing to its preservative qualities is often used 
in charms. Special colours are used in many charms. 
Yellow, red and black, are obnoxious to evil spirits, 
and so they are prescribed as charms. The belief 
in the virtue of yellow is one of the reasons why 
both Hindus and Muhammadans smear the bride 
and bridegroom with turmeric. The virtues of 
black is illustrated by the universal custom of 
smearing the eyelids of women and children with 
lampblack partly because the spirits detest black, 
and partly as disguise against the evil eye. Strings, 
threads, and knots are also used as charms and also 
to prevent the entry of evil spirits. In marriage, an 
important part of the rite is the tying of the lucky 
thread (mangalya sutram a saffron coloured thread 
or cord to which a small gold ornament is fastened) 
and worn round the neck so as to hang down in front 
like a locket. The tying of the Iiankana during 
marriage and other ceremonies is common in all 
parts of India. Another form of the thread is the 
sacred thread ( Yagnopavlta ) with which the Brah¬ 
man children are invested at the initiation (Upana- 
yanam) ceremony to be worn throughout life. Fire 
and light scare away evil spirits. The fires lit at 
the holi-spring-festival are intended to drive away 
evil spirits or as a mimetic charm to produce sunshine. 
Shouting and gun-firing are to scare away evil spirits. 
Abuse and indecency serve the same purpose. The 
abuse of the bridegroom and his party by the bride’s 
relations explain the survival of marriage by capture. 
It is probably based on the desire to protect the 
married pair from evil spirits. In some cases as 
propitiatory charm, people submit to gross abuse. 
On the feast day of Ganesa, men who have to go out 





and risk the danger of seeing the moon fling stones 
at the house of a stranger in the hope that he may 
abuse and remove the danger. 

Charms are written, engraved, on a small metal 
plate which is either rolled or enclosed in a small 
case which is fastened to a thread to be made fit 
for wearing. It is called a yantram (that which 
holds, restrains, or fastens). Yantrams are usually 
drawn on thin plates of gold, silver, copper, led and 
sometimes on a piece of cadjan leaf, and the efficacy 
of the figures when drawn on a gold leaf will last 
for 100 years, while those on the less precious metals 
will last for a year or six months. Leaden plates 
a re used when the yantrams are to be buried under¬ 
ground. The figures should possess the symbols of 
life :—the eyes, tongue, eight cardinal points of the 
compass and the five cardinal points. When pro¬ 
perly made and subjected to a routine of pujas by 
a magician ( mantravddi ), it is supposed to possess 
°ccult powers. Each yantram is in honour of some 
particular deity, and when that deity is worshipped 
and the yantram is worn, the wearer’s object is 

satisfied.* 

The Swastika .—The symbol of Swastika (Skr.— swasti, 
'yelfare-healtk). It appears on the early Iron Age pottery of 
'°uth India. At the present day, it is drawn on textile fabrics, 
religious and domestic utensils, on the representations of the 
*oot-prints of Buddha, and saintly personages as also on the 
°pening pages of account hooks, etc., where it is believed to be 
nharm against all evil influences. In the normal form the arms 
)e nd to the right; in Buddhism, they are always bent in the 
1 e spectful attitude, but towards the left. The charms are con¬ 
nected with sacred places and persons. Hindus often wear 
r °und their necks metallic lockets containing the image of the 
"°ddess Devi or of some other divinity. Under the same 
^tegory fall the salagrama used in the worship of Vishnu and 
-nogam or the phallic symbol of Siva. Both are valued as 

Lectures on Ethnography, Lecture X, pages 224-229. 
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protective charms, and small images of the Lingam are worn 
for the purpose by the Lingayats. Ashes or Vibhuti is used for 
the Same purpose. It is probable that these were originally 
the ashes of the sacrifice. In the Himalayan regions, it is one 
of the potent charms against evil spirits. The patients are 
smeared on the forehead with the recitation of the formula, 
known as the Vibliuti mantram. A similar application is current 
among the Hindus all over South India. Sometimes a thread 
smeared with it is after the recital of prayers worn round the 
neck or wrist. A bath of ashes is one of the modes of purifi¬ 
cation by the Lingayats. Charms are frequently used on cross 
roads, boundaries and cemeteries to protect villages. Nudity 
is one of the essential conditions for charm-working. It is often 
an essential part of such rites that they are done in a state of 
nudity. Ceremonial nudity appears in many rites in India. 
It perhaps represents a profound submission to spirit power or 
is based on the belief that clothes used in a sacred place, or in 
magical rites become taboo and cannot be used again. 

A chief condition for successful charm-working is that the 
officiant must be in a state of personal purity. He must exercise 
extreme care in the recital of the charm, lest in the event of 
error it may recoil on himself. A man becomes an expert in the 
art only by learning it from a guru, by proper recitals of them, 
burning the sacred fire homam and by giving offerings to the 
deity. 

From the foregoing examples it is clear, how 
largely the Brahmans depend upon white magic in the 
forms known as mimitic or sympathetic. Two ideas 
underlie magic of this kind, first that like produces 
like, or that effect resembles its cause ; and second 
that things which have been once in contact, but have 
ceased to be so, continue to act on each other as if 
the contact persisted. A Brahman husband at the 
Pumsavanam (male production) ceremony feeds his 
wife with one grain of barley and two beans symbo¬ 
lising the genital organ of the male. Women owing 
to their extreme susceptibility to spirit influences 
are often appointed to priestly functions. It is gene¬ 
rally the old women of the family who usually 
perform the wave-rite at marriage; and the same 
feeling accounts for the part taken in such magical 
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performances by dancing girls attached to sacred 
temples.* 


As the inner soul and its surroundings act and Religion 
react upon one another, external purity is enjoined : obser- 
the house and its premises should scrupulously be vances. 
washed with water in which cow-dung is mixed and 
swept clean ; the Brahmans must rise early, wash 
their teeth and their limbs with fresh earth and 
water ; they should bathe three times a day, making 
a Samkalpa ; for every act of man is . complete 
only when done consciously and with the three 
Karanas (mind, word and deed). He puts on his 
caste marks which express his ideal. 'In the morn¬ 
ing before sunrise, and in the evening at sunset, 
he performs his Sandhyavandana, and at noon 
Madhyanika. Sandhyavandana consists of Pro- 
kshana, Aghamarshana, Arghyapradana, Pranayama, 
Gayatrijapa and Upasthana. Prokshana, also called 
Marjana, is the sprinkling of water on the body with 
the tips of the fingers of the right hand chanting, 

“ 0 Waters ! you are the source of happiness ; as 
such, grant us food and wisdom ; as mothers nurse 
their children, give us that essence of yours that is 
conducive to our happiness. We readily sprinkle 
you on our head, as you absolve us from sin. Grant 
us offspring.” 

Aghamarshana is the absolution from sin com¬ 
mitted during the previous night; a handful of water 
taken in the fight palm is sipped after the recital of 
the mantram, “ May Surya (Agni in the evening), 

Anger and the lords of Anger, protect us from sins 
arising from my various parts, during the previous 
Right. I burn the sins in the light of the sun, (and 
in the light of Satya in the evening).” 


E. R. E., Vol. VIII, pages 449-452. 
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At noon, the Aghamarshana is done with, “ May 
Waters purify the Earth ; may the purified Earth 
purify me ; may waters purify the lord of the Vedas, 
and the purified Veda purify me; may waters 
purify me from the sin of eating stale food, forbidden 
food and offals, and of all other misdeeds of mine.” 
After every Aghamarshana, Prokshana is made with, 
“ I praise the powerful, all-pervading and swift 
god Dadhikravan ; make our mouths sweet and 

prolong our life.” Then water is taken up 

with the palms held together in a cup form, and 
looking at the sun and uttering Gayatri, he throws it 
up ; three such offerings are made in the morning and 
evening, and two at noon ; then throwing a handful 
of water round him, he offers another arghya with 
Gayatri and says, “ Yonder Sun is Brahman.” Some 
give water offerings to the nine Planets and 12 
names of Vishnu. Sipping water, he offers its 
merit to Brahman. (The Arabs make symbolical 
offerings with handfuls of sand). 

He then sits in a clean and undisturbed place, 
and having controlled his breath with Pranayama, 
and his senses, he puts himself en rapport. Mention¬ 
ing the seat and the metre, he makes Anganyasa 
and Karanyasa (with his hand touching the various 
parts of the body and making crosses and passes). 
He praises Gayatri, “ Hail Gayatri ! come to us ; 
Thou art liberal in gift; Thou art immortal, and 
art the abode of the Vedas ; Thou art the mother of 
the metres ; give us this Brahman; Thou hast the 
power of the mind, senses and body ; Thou art 
effulgence ; Thou art the seat of gods ; Thou art the 
Universe ; Thou art the life of all. I take thee in 
as Gayatri, Savitri and Saraswati.” Then he con¬ 
templates on Gayatri as having five faces representing 
five colours, each face having three eyes, and as 
having ten hands having in each symbol of evolution ; 
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he thinks of her as representing the five tatwcis five. 
bhutas, five pranas, five senses and their five objects. 
Japa (meditation) is of three kinds ; loud, whisper, 
and mental, the last being the most powerful. Then 
he performs his japa, “ We contemplate upon the 
auspicious ray of that illustrious Sun ; may that 
enlighten and guide our mental faculties.” 

The Goddess is sent to her sublime abode. Then 
in the morning a prayer is offered to the Mitra ; 
at noon to Savita ; in the evening to Varuna. The 
morning prayer runs thus : “ The all-knowing Sun 
causes persons to perform their duties; he bears 
the sky and the earth. To him we offer oblations 
of ghee, may the sacrificer obtain his" reward ; he 
will be protected by the sun and will be freed from 
all diseases, enemies and sins.” 

The noon prayer : — “ The unchangeable sun, with 
his lustre, pleasing all, urging gods and men to 
follow their pursuits, and granting all their requests, 
drives in his golden chariot, and causes everything 
to shine in his light. With the object of obtaining 
salvation we approach him, who dispelling darkness, 

shines best among gods.He is the eye and 

soul of the world, animate and inanimate ; he is 
the support of the world. May we see his bright 

orb rising in the east for a hundred years. 

He being all-knowing, may he keep me pure and 
safe.” The evening prayer : “ 0 Varuna ! listen to 
mv prayers : make me happy ; I seek thy shelter ; 
the sacrificer seeks the same protection from thee 
by offering thee oblations. 0 Varuna ! grant my 
prayer, and do not be offended. Grant me the 
full term of life ; I consider it my duty to offer my 
Prayers to thee. Forgive our sins.” Then bowing 
to the gods of the cardinal points, he offers a 
Prayer to" Yama, Parabrahma, and to Vishnu in 
ms auspicious form in the centre of the disc of the 
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sun. He prostrates and renounces the merit to 
Brahman. 

The five daily sacrifices. —1. Brahma Yajna, or Veda Yajna 
is called Ahuta (without homa), is the study of the Vedas aud 
the teaching of the same to students. A Brahman takes water 
in his palms, and touching with the wet fingers the various 
limbs and organs, and covering left palm with the right placed 
on the right thigh, and chants the first verse of every Veda, 
and hails the Vedic Rishis. This is the practice among the ortho¬ 
dox Brahmans. 

2. Deva Yajnas are sacrifices in fire with ghee to Devas in 
recognition of the debt for their guiding nature. In practice, 
the Brahman offers some tarpanas (water-offerings) to Brahma 
and other gods, the water falling from the tips of their fingers. 
Then the Brahman offers tarpana to Rishis and their wives, 
with their sacred thread worn as a garland, the water falling 
between the palms. 

3. Pitri Yajna is done then offering water to the Manes, 
with the sacred thread worn on the right shoulder and under 
the left arm, the water falling between the thumb and the fore¬ 
finger of the right hand. 

4. Bhuta Yajna consists in acts of kindness and charity 
to all animals in general, such as throwing food to the cows. 
Food is placed on the wayside that it may be picked up by the 
outcaste men and diseased persons. 

5. Manushya Yajna is hospitality and liberality to guests 
and strangers (Atithis). The fourth and the fifth pleases God 
most, for it is said in the Srimat Bhdgavata that God is not 
pleased with any worship to Himself if it is not attended with 
love and charity to His creatures. 

Vaisvedeva .—Some take this different from Deva- 
yajha, and do it just before breakfast to remove the 
sins arising from killing living beings for food : cooked 
rice is taken in two trays, one called Havishya— 
the other Ahavishya. Water is sprinkled on them ; 
Havishya is divided into two halves, and ghee is 
poured on them ; one part is offered to Agni and 
Visvedevas ; from the other tray an offering is made 
to Prajapati: the rest are mixed and offered as bali 
to other gods, etc. The remainder is thrown to the 
crows, dogs, etc. The main point is that water 
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and plants contain many lives which are killed every 
day in cooking; also that ahimsa, non-injury, is 
cultivated by doing this. 

Nimithika or occasional rites. —Tarpanams (obla¬ 
tions of water) are offered on New Moon days and 
at eclipses to manes with water and gingelli (seeds) 
as also on the days on which the sun enters Aries, 
Cancer, Libra and Capricorn. Sthalipakas are done 
on Full Moon, etc. Srdddhas to three generations 
of manes are performed on the anniversary days of 
the death of father and mother, and other elders 
sometimes. In the dark fortnight in the month of 
Bhadrapada, the manes are specially * propitiated 
with Sraddha and tarpana on a day. 

There are a series of fasts and festival days 
throughout the year, for which special deities are 
worshipped, and some feasts held. 

Srdvani or Updlcarma or Vedopakarana. —Informer 
days young men flocked to an dchdrya here 
and there for the study of Vedas. Their study 
commences from the Full Moon of the month of 
Taishya. This Upakarma is done to commemorate 
the commencement of the Vedic studies on the 
Bull Moon of Sravani. Since Vedotsarjana or the 
giving up of the studies from the Full Moon of 
Taishya is not done, a penance by way of confession is 
first made by chanting Kama (desire did it); Manyu 
(anger did it). Then people assemble near a river 
or tank ; they make a Samkalpa to bathe as a part 
of Upakarma; they then perform Brahmayajna, 
Devarshi tarpana, Brahmarshi tarpana, Kandarslii 
tarpana, after having made gifts of sacred threads 
and put on new ones ; those that have no father do 
Bitri tarpana also. 

Then they sit in a temple hall or the like, where 
squares are made to the east of it, Brahma, Brahas- 
P a ti and other gods are invoked ; to the north are 
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Viswamitra, Jamadagni, Bharadwaja, Gautama, Atri, 
Vasishta, Arundhati, and Kasyapa ; to the south 
Agastya ; in the middle are 52 Rishis, Vyasa, etc., 
and pitris. These are worshipped with all things 
and prostrated : then the beginning of all the Vedas 
and sastras (vedangas, etc.) are chanted by the 
purohit and repeated after him by all people. At 
the end, dakshinds are given to the purohit and 
prasada received by each, before he goes home to 
make a feast. 

Manu says, “ As all the streams and rivers flow to 
rest in the ocean, so do all the asramins flock to 
rest in the house-holder ; so he is called the best, 
for he verily supports the other three.” 

When a Grahastha grows old, and has grown-up 
children, he may enter Vanaprastha by going to a 
forest; his wife” may go with him or remain with 
her sons. He takes with him his fire and does his 
daily sacrifices spending his life in study and austerity. 
The next dirama can be entered from any of the 
other three. A Sanyasin divests himself of every¬ 
thing, family, property, his lock of hair, and sacred 
thread ; he wears an ochre-coloured cloth, a bowl 
and a staff. He lives alone in meditation till his 
body falls off, for Prarabdha Karma (that with 
which a birth is taken) must be spent of its force ; 
while Sanchita (the remaining bundle) and Agami 
(accretions for the future) are destroyed and pre¬ 
vented by Jnana. He is called a Jivanmukta when 
his body alone is clinging to him as a petal to an old 
flower. The first two asramas are Pravartimarga 
(going outwards) while the last two are Nivritti- 
marga (return-journey) leading the person to final 
release from this cycle of Samsara. The lot of an 
ordinary good man is to go by the Dhumamarga 
(Pitriyana) to Pitri Loka and be born again on 
earth ; those that do sacrifices go by the path of 



light (Devayana) to heaven, and after enjoying the 
fruits of their deeds, return to earth ; those that 
acquire knowledge living in forests go by the Path 
of Light to Satya Loka, and in Mahapralaya (great 
dissolution) they get final release along with Brahma. 
Till he gets moksha or final release, he has his fine 
body called Sukshmasarira or Lingasarira, and 
changes only his outer or Sthula body at each 
birth. 

Yajna sacrifice. —Sacrifices pervade the whole of 
the true Aryan life. Isvara sacrificed a portion of 
bimself in matter to create the universe, so that 
every life in it is part of divine life. This sacrifice 
of God is called his Karma Yajna. This is the 
pouring out of life which alone enables separate 
beings to live. Hence Karma has become a general 
name for sacrifices, and Karma Kanda is the name 
which covers all sacrificial rites. The essential idea 
of a sacrifice is the pouring out of life for the benefit 
of others, which is seen in the mineral, vegetable 
and the animal kingdoms. 

The Rishis did Pancha Yajna, namely Hem Yajna 
Pitri Yajna, Bhuta Yajna, Rishi Yajna and Atiihi 
Yajna by which they returned the debts they owed 
to others. Then they sacrificed some of their pos¬ 
sessions as gifts to others which would be valuable 
for their happiness in the world to come. Next they 
learned to sacrifice everything as duty without ex¬ 
pectation of any reward, and this eventually led them 
to the complete self surrender to the divine will. 
A-t this stage, dharmas or duties have no binding 
force. By and by, they learnt that inner sacrifices 
and the purification of heart and mind are more 
important than the external purifications. “ Once on 
a time,” we are told, “ a thousand horse sacrifices 
and Truth were weighed against each other in the 
balance. Truth weighed heavier than the thousand 
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horse-sacrifices.” * “ The man is always performing 

sacrifices.” f Thus man rises from Vaidika sacrifices 
to Self Sacrifice and Wisdom sacrifice. 

Panchdyatana Puja. —Smartas make it a daily 
practice to worship the five gods, panchadevas (five 
gods) Vishnu, Siva, Durga, Surya, Ganesa in what is 
called Panchayatana Puja (five-Shrines worship). It 
is important to notice that the five are merely a pan- 
chayat representing all the Gods, and the orthodox 
man recognizes the whole pantheon. In the house 
of a Brahman, a special room in a conspicuous place 
is set apart for the worship of the gods. The follow¬ 
ing five stones represent the images in their domestic 
worship. 1. Salagrama represents Vishnu, 2. Bana 
Linga, a white stone represents the essence of Siva, 
3. A red stone (jasper) is meant to be Ganesa, 4. 
A bit of metallic ore represents Parvati or a lingam 
represents Siva and Parvati, and 5. A piece of quartz 
crystal is believed to represent the sun. Smartas 
begin the worship by invoking the aid of Vigneswara 
(Ganesa). A vessel filled with water is taken, and 
the following prayer is recited. “ In the mouth of 
the water-vessel abideth Vishnu, in its lower part is 
Brahma, while the whole company of mothers (matris) 
are congregated in the middle part. Oh ! Ganges, 
Yamuna, Godaveri, Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu 
and Kaveri, be present in the water.” The Conch or 
Chank shell ( Turbinella rdpa) is then adored as 
follows :—Oh ! conch shell, thou wast the product in 
the sea, and art held by Vishnu in his hand. Thou art 
worshipped by all the gods. Receive my homage.” 
The bell is also worshipped with the prayer, “ Oh ! 
bell, make a sound for the approach of the gods 
and for the departure of the demons.” Homage is 
also paid to the ghanta (bell). The worshipper 
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clasps liis hands and rings the bell. Tulsi leaves 
(sacred basil Ocimum sanctum), flowers, sandal 
paste used for worship on the previous day are 
removed. 

The Shodasopachara or sixteen acts of homage 
are next performed in order, namely— 

1. Avahana or invocation of the Gods. 

2. Asanam or seat. 

3. Padyam or water for washing the feet. 

4. Arghyam or oblation of rice or water. 

5. Achamanam or water for sipping. 

6. Snanam or the bath. 

7. Vastram or clothing of tulsi leaves. 

8. Upavastravi or upper clothing of Tulsi 

leaves. 

9. Gandham or sandal paste. 

10. Pushpam or 12 flowers. 

11. Dhupam or incense. 

12. Dipam or light. 

13. Neivedyam or offering of food. 

14. Pradakshinam or circumambulation. 

15. Mantrapushpam or throwing flowers. 

16. Namaskaram or salutation by prostration. 

The five stones above referred to are washed by water 
with the recitation of the Purusha-Sukta hymn of the Rig- 
veda. The remaining items of the upacharas are gone 
through with the putting of flowers, burning of incense, waving 
of lights, offering of food prepared in the family, offering of 
betel leaves with areca-nuts, burning of camphor, and finally 
surrendering everything of his and himself to the gods with 
prayers. 

It will be at once recognized that Sankara’s philosophy fits 
the Smarta conception of the pantheon perfectly. From the 
point of view of religious practice, the only difference between 
the Ad vaita-Vedanta and the Karma-Mimamsa lies in the 
recognition of the Absolute behind all the gods. Sankara has 
thus won a large number of Smartas to the acceptance of his 
system. The word Smarta, in South India and Gujerat, implies 
a legiance to Sankara and to the five gods as also to the Vedic 
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observances. Smarta is literally one to whom Smriti is an 
authority. In this sense, all Brahmans are Smartas. In the 
case of the Advaities, the term is of rudha (or popular) applica¬ 
tion. 


In this connection, it may be interesting to give a 
short account of the importance of Salagramas used 
in the puja above mentioned. 

“ Salagramas are fossil cephalopods (ammonites), and are 
found chiefly in the bed of the Gandaki river, a mountain torrent 
which, rising in the lofty Himalayan mountains of Nepal, flows 
into the Ganges at Salagrama, a village from which they take 
their name, and which is not far from the sacred city of Benares. 
In appearance they are small black shiny pebbles of various 
shapes, usually round or oval, with a peculiar natural hole in 
them. They have certain marks to be described later, and are 
often flecked and inlaid with gold (or pyrites). The name sala¬ 
grama is of Sanskrit derivation, from sara —chakra, the discus 
of Vishnuj and grama , a stone ; * the chakra or chakram being 
represented on the stone by queer spiral lines, popularly believed 
to be engraved thereon at the request of Vishnu by the creator 
Brahma, who, in the form of a worm, bores the holes known 
as vadanas , and traces the spiral coil that gives the stone its 
name. There is a curious legend connected with their origin. 
In ancient times there lived a certain dancing-girl, the most 
beautful that had ever been created, so much so indeed that it 
was impossible to find a suitable consort for her. The girl, in 
despair at her loveliness, hid herself in the mountains, in the 
far away Himalayas, and there spent several years in prayer, 
till at last Vishnu appeared before her, and asked what she 
wanted. She begged him to tell her how it was that the great, 
creator Brahma, who had made her so beautiful, had not 
created a male consort for her in a similar perfect form. Then 
she looked on Vishnu, and asked the god to kiss her. Vishnu 
could not comply with her request as she was a dancing-girl, 
and of low caste, but promised ,by dint of her virtue that she 
should be reincarnated in the Himalayas in the form of a river, 
which should bear the name of Gandaki, and that he would be in 
the river as her eternal consort in the shape of a salagrama. 
Thereupon the river Gandaki rose from the Himalayas, and 
salagramas were found in it. How the true virtue of the sala¬ 
grama was discovered is another strange little fable. A poor 


* Group of mottled stones, including thus all varieties of the stone. 
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boy of the Kshatriya or warrior class once found a stone when 
playing by the river side. He soon discovered that, when he 
had it in his hand, or secreted in his mouth, or about his person, 
his luck was so extraordinary at his play of marbles or whatever 
game he practised, that he always won. At last, he so excelled 
in all he undertook that he rose to be a great king. Finally, 
Vishnu himself came to fetch him, and bore him away in a cloud. 
The mystic river Gandaki is within the jurisdiction of the Maha¬ 
raja of Nepal, and is jealously guarded on both banks, while 
the four special places where the sacred stones are mostly picked 
up are leased out under certain conditions, the most important 
being that all genuine salagramas found are to be submitted to 
the Maharaja. These are then tested, the selected ones retained, 
and the others returned to the lessee. The first test of the 
salagramas to show that they are genuine is very simple, but 
later they are put through other ordeals to try their supernatural 
powers. Each stone, as it is discovered, is struck on all sides 
with a small hammer, or, in some cases, is merely knocked 
with the finger. This causes the soft powdery part, produced 
by the boring in the stone, to fall in and disclose the vadana or 
bole, which may, in the more valuable salagramas, contain 
gold or a precious gem. In addition to the real stone with 
chakra and vadana formed by natural causes, there are found 
in many mountain streams round black pebbles resembling the 
true salagrama in colour, shape, and size, but lacking the 
chakra and vadana. These are collected by the Bairagis,* or 
holy mendicants, who make imitation vadanas in them, and, 
tracing false chakras in balapa or slate stone, paste them on 
the pebbles. So skilfully is this fraud perpetrated that it is 
only after years of use and perpetual washing at the daily puja 
that the tracery wears away, and detection becomes possible. 
There are over eighteen known and different kinds of true sala¬ 
gramas, the initial value of which varies according to the shape 
and markings of the stones. The price of any one salagrama 
may be so enhanced after the further tests have been applied, 
that even a lakh of rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) will avail not to pur¬ 
chase it; and should experience prove the stone to be a lucky 
°ne, nothing will, as a rule, induce the fortunate owner to 
part with it. The three shapes of salagramas most highly 
prized are known as the Vishnu-salagrama, the Lakshmi- 
Narasimha salagrama, and the Matsya-Murti salagrama. The 
first has a chakra on it the shape of a garland, and bears marks 
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known as the Sankha (conch), gada , padma, the weapons of 
Vishnu, and is peculiar to that god. The second has two chakras 
on the left of the Vadana and has dots or specks all over it. 
This stone, if properly worshipped, is believed to ensure its 
owner prosperity and eternal life. The third, the Matsya- 
Murti, is a long-shaped flat stone with a vadana that gives it 
a resemblance to the face of a fish. It bears two chakras, 
one inside and one outside the vadana , and also has specks 
and dots on it in the shape of a foot. There are four or five 
varieties of this species, and it also, if duly worshipped, will 
infallibly enrich its possessor. One Salagrama there is, which 
has no vadana , and is known as the ugra-cliakra salagrama. 
It is quite round with two chakras , but it is not a particularly 
safe one to possess, and is described as a ‘ furious salagrama/ 
for, if not worshipped with sufficient faith, it will resent the 
neglect, and ruin the owner. The first thing to do on obtaining 
a salagrama is to find out whether or not it is a lucky stone ; 
for a stone that will bring luck to one owner may mean ruin to 
another. The tests are various ; a favourite one is to place the 
salagrama with its exact weight of rice together in one place for 
the night. If the rice has increased in the morning (and, in 
some cases, my informant assures me, it will be found to have 
doubled in quantity), then the stone is one to be regarded by 
its lucky holder as priceless, and on no account to be parted 
with, if, on the other hand, the rice measures the same, or— 
dreadful omen—has even become less, then let the house be 
rid of it as early as possible. If no purchaser can be found, 
make a virtue of necessity, and send it as a present to the 
nearest temple or mutt (religious institution), where the gurus 
know how to appease the wrath of the Deity with daily offerings 
of fruits and flowers. A salagrama will never bring any luck 
if its possession is acquired by fraud or force. The story runs 
that once a Brahman, finding one with a Mahomedan butcher, 
obtained it by theft. The luckless man speedily rued for his 
deed, for, from that time onwards, nothing prospered, and he 
ended his days as a destitute pauper. Again, possession of them 
without worship is believed by all Hindus to be most unlucky, 
and, as none but Brahmans can- perform the worship, only they 
will retain the stones in their keeping. For an orthodox 
Brahman household, the ownership of three or more stones 
is an absolute necessity. These must be duly worshipped and 
washed with water, and the water drunk as tlrtha, and sacrifice 
of boiled rice and other food must be daily made. When this 
is done, speedy success in all the businesses of life will fall to 
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the inmates of the house, hut otherwise ruin and 
disgrace await them.” * 


The religion of the Brahmans is sometimes called Brahmanism. 
Brahmanism, but the word is popularly understood 
to denote the religion of those inhabitants of India 
who adored Brahman as their supreme God “ in 
contradistinction to those who professed Buddhism ; 
and in more recent times, Muhammadanism.” But 
this is founded upon a misconception. For Brahma 
was never universally worshipped as a God. The 
characteristic mark of Brahmanism is the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the Veda as its divine revelation. “ In 
Brahmanism thus defined, two forms' of religious 
development may be distinguished, the earlier one 
of which is the religion taught in the Brahmanas 
(the ritualistic books forming part of the ritualistic 
literature), and is strictly speaking a part of Vedic 
religion. The later forms of Brahmanism, are a 
new departure, and are only to a small extent deve¬ 
loped from the religion of the Brahmanas in order 
to build up a theosophy of their own, while in their 
cult they worship partly Vedic deities, partly deities 
of post-Vedic origin or growth. In these forms of 
Brahmanism there is an important non-Vedic ele¬ 
ment which cannot be said to be non-Brahmanieal; 
for, the beliefs and practices of which this new religion 
is made up, were shared by Brahmans who to 
some extent modelled them. This element may be 
called the Hinduistic. Brahmanism became merged 
into Hinduism. The religion of the Brahmans is 
only the continuation of that of the Yajurveda- 
Samhita, and comes under the head of Vedic religion. 

The Brahmana treatises are almost concerned with 
sacrifice, and the orthodox school of Vedic theolo¬ 
gians, the Mlmamsakas, go to maintain that the 
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sole aim of revelation is to teach the doctrine of 
sacrifice (karmari). They are the representatives of 
the harma-marga (the way of works), the doctrine 
which declares that the highest end of man is to be 
realized by action, i.e., by sacrifices and other 
observances taught in the Veda.* 

The first form of Brahmanism is thus a religion 
of the ceremonies and observances, chiefly con¬ 
cerned with sacrifices. In each sacrifice certain 
gods are invoked, and they receive offerings and the 
Gods themselves are instrumental in bringing about 
sacrifice or in completing the course of mystical 
ceremonies composing it. Sacrifice is regarded as 
possessing a mystical potency, superior even to 
gods who attained to the divine rank by means of 
sacrifice. During the Brahmana period, the theolo¬ 
gians had always been searching for those cosmical, 
physical and psychical phenomena, and forces which 
were symbolized in the rites and appurtenances of 
sacrifice. They arrived at a crude and unsyste¬ 
matic knowledge of these potencies and a kind of 
rough estimate of their importance. The earliest 
parts of the Aranyakas and the Upanishads contain 
attempts at a systematic arrangement of the physical 
and psychical forces first in connection with some 
part of the ritual and then in various other allegorical 
directions. The name given to the mysterious 
power ‘ Brahman ’ which also meant ‘ prayer ’ and 
latterly is identified with the supreme God, the 
upholder of the world. Brahman is the infinite, 
the unchangeable, the eternal, the absolute; it is 
the pure Being on which all that exists depends 
and from which it derives its reality. Atman which 
at first meant ‘ body or person ’ signified at a later 
period the transcendant ‘ Self or Soul.’ Brahman 



* E. R. E., Vol. II, page 799. 
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Ltman mark the greatest heights which specu¬ 
lation reached ; the one in the cosmical order of 
things, the other in the psychical. To comprehend 
their nature, and to investigate the relation between 
them is the chief object of the ever-recurring theme 
of the fully developed speculation of the Upanishads. 
Brahman is declared to be the innermost essence of 
all things, animate and inanimate. It abides in 
them and controls them from within. Hence it is 
called antarydmin (controller from within). Brah¬ 
man is declared not to be different from Atman. 


The Upanishads insist on the non-difference between 
the two. On this point there is great, difference of 
opinion among the interpreters of the TJpanishads, 
the Upanishads of the Vedantins, as they are called. 

Another factor which greatly influenced the reli¬ 
gious life in India and contributed in a high degree 
to give up its peculiar character was asceticism. 
As the religion of the priests was concerned with sacri¬ 
fices and sacraments, they could not have satisfied 
the religious cravings of the people, especially of 
those of strong religious feelings. They formed a 
numerous class in India. There was a way open to 
them, and that was tapas which they practised 
from time immemorial. Ascetic practices are men¬ 
tioned in the Rig-veda, and numerous instances 
are met with under the name of Sramanas who are 
mentioned in conjunction with Brahmans as their 
rivals.* The principal methods they adopted were 
yogic (introvision). The refined yoga or the meta¬ 
physical outlook on life gave rise to the first syste¬ 
matic philosophy, the Sankhya of Kapila, a theory 
yell adapted to account for the efficacy of yoga or 
intellection in general and contempla tion in parti- 


Cf. Patanjali, and Panini, II, 412-2. 
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“ The religious and philosophical ideas sketched 
were, at the same time, so many factors in the 
formation of the mythology of the Brahmanic period. 
This mythology is not the exclusive property of the 
priests or of the Brahmans. It may be described 
as the sum of those myths and legends among the 
Indians of higher culture found chiefly in the litera¬ 
ture, epics and the puranas. It also inherited 
from the preceding period of the Veda, the principal 
nature-gods. In theory they remained what has 
been believed to be before, but in practice there was 
a marked change. Some of the deities invoked in 
the Rig-veda were forgotten, and those who were 
retained generally, lost much of their pristine dignity 
owing to the exclusively sacrificial interests of the 
priests as mentioned above. Only a few were 
promoted'to higher position. Besides these, some 
new gods were received into the Hindu pantheon. 
The majority of the Vedic gods lost their share in 
popular worship without ceasing to be considered 
principal deities. This brought about a changed 
conception of these gods in two ways : the anthro¬ 
pomorphic element in their character was greatly 
developed, since it was not to the priests, but to 
poets and legend-mongers, the care of mythology 
was now entrusted. The gods generally became 
departmental divinities to a much greater extent 
than before.”* 


The Vedic gods who continue to be acknowledged as such in 
Brahmanical mythology, are Agni, Indra, Varuna, Yama, and 
the Asvins; and in addition to them Prajapati, Vishnu and 
Rudra. Vedic Gods—Agni in the Rig-Veda is the personifi¬ 
cation of the sacrificial fire. He was therefore the god of the 
priests or Brahmans, and the priest or the Brahman amongst 
the gods. The Vedic conceptions of Agni are partly retained, 
and occasionally revive in later mythology. Agni is present in 


* E. R. E., Vol. II, pages 800-801. 
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every fire, and it was possible to relate legends of many Agnis 
and to make out genealogies of them. ( Mahabhdrata III— 
219-220, and differently in Vd jju Parana —29). This accounts for 
the fact that contracts were made in the presence of fire. Agni 
the omnicient God was a witness to the contract. Fire in a 
mysterious way resides in all creatures. It is recognized as 
the cause of digestion. Therefore Agni is an omniscient god. 
Agni is one of the eight lokapalas, god of the four cardinal and 
four intermediate points of the compass. He is usually repre¬ 
sented as riding on a ram. 

Indra in Brahmanical mythology is the ruler of Heaven 
and represents the Kshatriya or warrior class. His weapon is 
the thunderbolt; the rainbow is called Indra’s bow. He rides 
on the elephant Airavata or in a heavenly car driven by a 
charioteer Matali. He has 1,000 eyes which may be interpreted 
as the stars of the firmament, but in legendary mythology they 
are explained differently. 

The Sun-god. —In Vedic times there were several sun-gods ; 
in later times they were merged into one who was called Surva, 
Savitri or Mitra, Aryaman or Pushan. He continued to be a 
popular God, and temples were dedicated to him, and hymns 
were composed in his honour of which Suryashtaka, by Mayura, 
Bana’s son-in-law, is a deservedly admired poem of classical 
literature. An ancient variant of the sun-god is Garuda the 
divine king of birds on whom Vishnu rides. Garuda is Veda 
personified like the Sun, the giver of wisdom, according to the 
Gdyatri mantra. 

Soma , the Moon-god .—S5ma represents the Moon, but 
since he is identified with the Vedic god who represents the 
sacred juice, the functions of the latter are also ascribed to the 
moon-god. He is the sovereign of the stars as well as of the 
planets and the Brahmans. In poetry his rays are said to 
consist of arnrita (nectar). Though he is a deity of great 
holiness, he seems to have scarcely received popular worship as 
a separate God. No temples seem to have been dedicated to 
him. The famous temple of Somanatha was sacred to Siva 
and so was Somathlrtha in Srinagara. He married the 27 
Nakshatras, the 27 mansions of the moon. The moon plays 
an important part in the ancient belief about the life after death. 
The souls of the dead are supposed to go to the moon, and 
assembling there cause her waxing. At full moon the moon 
sends some of the spirits on to the world of Brahmana (the 
ev ayana), and sends the rest as rain down to the earth to be 
0rn a gain (Pitriyana). 
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Vayu or Maruta is the divine personification of wind, the 
fourth element which constitutes the breath or the principle 
of life. He has the power all over the world. He presides over 
the North-West. There is a plurality of wind gods—the 
Maruts who formed seven tribes from the seven parts into which 
the embryo of Diti was split by Indra. In the Rig Veda Maruts 
are the companions of Indra. 

Varuna is the ruler of the waters and the god of the ocean. 
He still carries the noose and is called prachetas in the hymns 
of the Rig Veda. He resides in the ocean. But there is a world 
for him (Varuna-loka) situated somewhere below the earth. 
There is however another god of the sea, Sagara, distinct from 
Varuna, who appeared to Rama when he wanted to force his 
passage through the sea, and in the romantic tales of the Middle 
Ages the god of the sea is called Sagara and not Varuna. 

Yama in the Rig Veda, a deified hero, has become in Brah- 
manical mythology the dreaded god of the nether world, the 
sovereign of the demons and the lord of the South. He is the 
son of the sun-god Vivasvat, brother of Manu and Yamuna. 
His messengers fetch the souls of dying men and lead them to 
Yama’s hall where Chitragupta the recorder reads the account 
of their deeds and the god sits in judgment upon them. He is also 
known as Kala, Antaka, Pretaraja. He carries a rod or noose 
and rides on a buffalo. He is often mentioned in epic stories 
and the best known instance is his meeting Savitri to whom he 
granted the restoration of her husband to life. He is also the 
teacher of Nachikatas, the mystic science. He is the lord of 
J ustice. 

Asvins have lost in Brahmanical mythology whatever 
cosmical element they had in the hymns of the Rig Veda. They 
continue to be regarded as beautiful youths and physicians. 
They are connected in the Mahdbhdrata as the fathers of Saha- 
deva and Nakula, the twin sons of Madri, and in the Rdmdyana , 
they are the fathers of monkeys. 

Brihaspati in the hymns of Rig-veda is invoked as a god, 
the impersonation of the power of devotion. In the Brahmanical 
mythology, he is not a god in the proper sense of the word, but 
rather a divine sage. He is the teacher ((jura) of the gods, and 
is identified with Vachaspati (lord of speech) and with the planet 
Jupiter. According to Mahdbhdrata , he is the son of Angiras 
and from him is descended the family of Agnis. His wife is 
Tara. His rival is Sukra, the teacher of the Asuras, who is 
identified with the planet Venus. Most of the gods mentioned 
above have lost much of their importance as popular gods with 
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the exception of Vishnu and Siva and the youngest of the Vedic 
deities, Prajapati. The last three advanced to the position of 
supreme gods. Vishnu and Siva became the highest objects 
of worship. 

Post-Vedic Gods .—To this period must be assigned Kumara 
the war god, called also Skanda, Kartikeya, Guha, Mahasena. 
He is mentioned in the Ghandogya Upanishad, where he is 
identified with the sage Sanatkumara. He is considered as the 
sendpati (commander) of the gods. The myth of the birth of 
Kumara is variously related, his father being both as Siva and 
Agni, his mother Uma, Ganga and quite a number of minor 
deities. These rival claims to his parentage had to be settled, 
and this was affected by the assumption of a sort of parentage, 
and by making some of the female deities his nurses or adoptive 
mothers. He is the war-god common to all the Hindus. Vi6- 
vaksena of the Upanishads takes the function of the universal 
Lord of Hosts. 

Another son of Siva or rather of Parvati is Ganesa. He is 
the remover of all obstacles as his names Vinayaka and 
Vignesa indicate. He is figured with an elephant head; he 
carries in one of his hands (parasu-parni) an axe or one of his 
tusks. He rides on a rat, the animal which finds its way to every 
place. As a remover of all obstacles, he is invoked at the begin¬ 
ning of all treatises and ceremonies. Thus in a secondary way, 
he becomes the god of all learning. He is first mentioned by 
Yagnavalkya as a demon taking possession of all men, and 
supporting them when propitiated. Brihaspati is a counterpart 
of Ganesa as a god of learinng. 

Kubera or Vaisravana .—He is the lord of treasures, king of 
\ akshas and regent of the north. In the Vedas and the Satapatha 
Brdhmana , he is mentioned as the king of Rakshasas and in 
the Taittirya-Aranyalca he is the lord of wishes. In later my¬ 
thology he is the lord of Kinnaras, Yakshas and Guhyakas. 
Kakshasas are the subjects of his brother. 

A god who is very frequently referred to in classical Sam- 
skrit literature is the god of love, called Kama,. Manma a, 
Kandarpa, Madana, Ananga. His parentage is variously 
represented, but usually he is regarded as the son of D arma 

(Vishnu) and Lakshmi. . „ i • n i 

Female Deities ,—Some of the goddesses of Brahmanical 
mythology have already been mentioned. Svaha, the wife 
A gai, Sachi the wife of Indra, Sanjna, the wife of * are 
some of the deities. Lakshmi or Sri is the consort of Vishnu 
out. alio seema to have been an independent deity impersonating 
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beauty and wealth. She rose from the ocean when the Gods 
and demons churned it for the production of amrita (nectar) 
and then she delivered herself to Vishnu. The origin of Sarasvati 
was different. She was a river goddess in the Rig Veda, and 
became the goddess of wisdom and eloquence, and she is most 
frequently invoked by the poets of classical literature. She 
has been identified with vach , speech, and, as such, she is the 
wife of Brahma. She is identified with Bharati a separate 
goddess invoked in the Vedic Hymns. She is also called Sarada 
whom the inhabitants of Kashmere regard as the guardian deity 
of their country. The principal river goddess of India is Ganga 
who has lent her sanctity to many smaller rivers which are said 
to be miraculously connected or identified with her. Yamuna 
(Kalindi) is the daughter of Surya. So is the Tapti (Tapati), 
a younger sister of the goddess Savitri, and Narmada, the 
daughter of the moon. Besides these, the enemies of the Gods 
are the Asuras, Daityas, and Danavas. 

In speaking of the different groups of divine beings who 
rank below the gods, it must be said that there are those who 
are not unfriendly to men, and others who are decidedly wicked, 
such as demons or devils. The most popular class seems to have 
been the Nagas (Sarpas, Uragas) who are almost absent from 
Vedic literature. Then there are the Gandharvas who are already 
known in the Eig Veda. They are a class of superhuman beings 
fond of women and possess a mysterious power over them. 
Their mistresses are the Apsaras, heavenly nymphs of wonderful 
beauty. There are also the Yakshas, another class of super¬ 
human beings possessing magical powers. They are brought 
into contact with Rakshasas. Very much like the Yakshas are 
the Guhyakas who are the followers of Kubera, guard the 
treasure and live in mountain caves. Kinnaras and Kimpu- 
rushas are also his followers. The Charanas are divine pane¬ 
gyrists. The Siddhas are beneficent spirits. 

Among the malicious superhuman beings may be mentioned 
Rakshasas and Pisachas who are hideous and blood-thirsty 
monsters and who haunt wild and desert places; Bhutas who 
also are Pisachas; Prethas who are ghosts of the deceased. 

There are heroes who may be brought under three classes, 
namely, 1. Rishis of the gods or living among them, e.g ., Narada, 
Brahmarshis, 2. priestly Rishis. e.g., Vasishta, the greatest of 
them ; 3. Rajarishis, Rishis of royal origin, e.g., Visvamitara. 
There are also others who form a legion. 

The Three Supreme Gods. —Brahma, Vishnu and Siva occupy 
a peculiar position in the Hindu pantheon, highly exalted 
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above the rest of gods and divine beings. They are of equal 
dignity, and form a kind of triad which has been acknowledged 
in the doctrine of trinity. Brahma, the creator of the world, 
is the Prajapati, Pitamaha and Hiranyagarbha of the Vedas. 
He had his origin and basis in speculation rather than in the 
popular cult. He did not therefore appeal to the religious 
feelings of the masses. Hence the worship of Brahma has 
become obsolete. Vishnu and his incarnations, and Siva form 
the worship of the overwhelming majority of the Hindus. The 
former with his avatdras (incarnations) became merged into 
a sectarian religion called Vaishnavism. The gods, godlings 
and heroes belonging to this creed were adored in families of the 
Brahmans and other higher classes, and known as Grihadevatas 
or Ishtadevatas. Vishnu (Narayana-Vasudeva), was declared 
to be one with the Supreme Spirit of the Upanishads, and the 
creation and destruction of the world were explained in accord¬ 
ance with the Vedanta and the Sankhya philosophies. The 
ascetic ideal and knowledge arising from them led to the path 
of reaching emancipation. A new way of salvation (Bhakti- 
marga-way of love), entire devotion to God, became the 
easiest and surest way to union with him. These doctrines 
are expounded in the Bhagavat-Glta which forms part of the 
Mnhablidrata which has become the canonical text for all the 
Hindus; and the Ramayana, giving the account of Rama, 
one of the avatdras. Another equally famous authority is the 
Veddnta-Sutra which every founder of the Brahmanical sect 
finds himself obligatory to interpret in such a way that its 
teaching shall be in perfect harmony with his doctrines. 

In the Rig Veda, Rudra (the Howler) is the father of the 
Maruts (wind or storm-gods) who is regarded as a malevolent 
deity ; by his shafts he brings disease and death. Mention is 
also made of a plurality of Rudras, but in mythology the number 
diminishes to eleven. Rig Vedic Rudra is the most demoniac 
of the early gods. In the Brahmana period, Rudra is the 
highest god according to the Saivites, and the leader of a host 
°f spirits called Ganesa and Pramathas. Girlsa and similar 
epithets are applied to him in later mythology. Rudra-Siva 
is thus intimately connected with the mountains especially with 
the Himalayas, and is mostly associated with the devil-worship. 
™ is Bhutesa, the lord of ghosts, and the lord of Yogins 
( ogisvara) who practises fearful rites in places haunted by such 
^pirits to acquire power over them. The garland of skulls which 
wV W f arSj the corpse on which he is seated, the terrific shape in 
lc h he is adored as Mahakala, SmaSanadeva, (Lord of the 
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crematory), Vanquisher of death, (Mrityunjaya), all these are 
factors and are so many indications to regard him first as a ruler, 
then as a leader of the demons to inspire men with awe. In the 
Siva cult, the origin of the linga or phallic worship which was 
once very popular in India, cannot be properly understood. 
If he impersonates the generating power, worshipped in the 
linga, he also destroys the God of sexual Love—Kama.* 
Bhrigu is said to have cursed Siva to phallic worship. 

diva’s consort is also known by various names :—Uma, 
Gauri, Parvati, Durga, Bhavani, Kali, Kapalini, Chamunda. 
Unlike the wives of other Gods she is represented to be scarcely 
inferior to Siva herself. Her equality of rank with her husband 
is represented in the dual form of the divinity the Ardha-Narls- 
vara of which one half is male and the other female, repre¬ 
senting the right side of Siva and the left of Devi. Malignant 
spirits are of both sexes and the leader of the female spirits must 
be a goddess as well. Thus Ambika (Little mother) who is the 
sister of Hudra (Vajasaneya-Samhita) is in later mythology 
Siva’s wife. As Siva is the Lord of the mountains, so is his 
consort the Lady of the Hills (Parvati). A similar mountain 
goddess known as Vindhyavasini is identified with Siva’s wife. 
Durga is worshipped with bloody sacrifices, and surrounded 
by a number of demons. Thus the worship of the two Supreme 
Gods, Siva and Vishnu represents the highest form of religion of 
Brahmanical India. 

Thus far have we described the religion of the 
Brahmans according to the Vedas. The following 
account is about the cult of the Hindu Triad. 

The Smartas; (one of the main divisions of the 
Brahman sects) worship the triad of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, as also other minor Gods. They 
admit them to be equal, and also exalt Siva as their 
chief deity. They hold the doctrine of Advaita 
or non* dualism which means that the universe is 
not distinct from the supreme soul. The leading 
tenet of the sect is the recognition of Brahman, 
Para-Brahman as the only existing being, the sole 


* H. D. Griswold, Religion of the Rig-Veda, pages 293*298. 

J. N. Farquhar, Outline of Religious Literature in India, pages 22, 32. 
E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India , page 465. 
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cause and supreme ruler of them, and as distinct 
from Vishnu, Bramha or any individual member of 
the pantheon ; to know him is the supreme god. 
The attainment of complete wisdom results in 
mukti or liberation, and re-union with the divine 
essence. But as the mind of man cannot elevate 
itself to the contemplation of the inscrutable First 
Cause, and the only soul, he may be contemplated 
through inferior deities, and sought through the 
prescribed qualities and exercises. The creed thus 
tolerates all the Hindu deities, and the worship of 
Siva, Vishnu, Krishna, Surya, Sakti, Ganesa and 
Bhairava was, by express permission of Sankara- 
chary a, taught by some of the disciples. The 
distinctive marks of a Smarta Brahman are three 
parallel lines of pounded sandalwood or of the ashes 
of cowdung, on the forehead with a round clark-red 
spot in the centre. The Dandis of the north of 
India are an outcome of the Smartas. They are 
mendicants. In this connection, a short account of 
Sankaracharya. and his doctrines may be found 
interesting. 

Sri Sankaracharya was a Nambuthiri Brahman 
of the Kaipilli Illam (a Nambuthiri house) in Kaladi, 
a place six miles off from the Angamali railway 
station on the Cocbin-Shoranur line. This house 
has long since vanished, but the spot whereon it 
stood was enclosed by a wall, and is now marked by 
a banyan tree. His parents, Sivaguru and Sridevi 
p 0 ' vere both devout worshippers of Siva, were 
° r , a on 8 time childless, and after years of prayers 
li 1 Penance, they were blessed with one whom 
rpi^ na med Sankara after their favourite deity. 



but !v° thers to 785 A.D. and 825 A.D., respectively, 
e orthodox traditionists put it at years before 
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the Christian Era.* Sankara was five years of age 
when his father died, but before his death he per¬ 
formed for his illustrious son, the ceremony of 
Upanayana (investiture of holy thread). According 
to another tradition, current among the people of 
Kerala, he lost his father during his third year, after 
which both the mother and the son were under the 
protection of their relatives, one of whom performed 
for him the ceremony above referred to, in his fifth 
year. The latter version is not accepted by the 
Sringeri Matha. The boy grew up a prodigy as 
early as his eighth year and was well-versed in the 
study of the Vedas and the Sastras; but against 
the wishes of his mother he resolved to become 
a Sanyasin. There is a popular tradition in support 
of this. One day the mother and the son went to 
bathe in the river close by, which was then in flood; 
and as he was having his plunge, he felt that a 
crocodile was dragging him by the foot. He then 
cried aloud to his mother that he was about to die, 
and wished to have the satisfaction of dying as a 
Sanyasin, because he might then depart in peace. 
His mother could not then hesitate, and told him 
that he might be a Sanyasin. Luckily he had a 
narrow escape from the calamity. Henceforth he 
was an ascetic though he was not yet ordained as 
one formally. 

Sankara took leave of his mother, promising to 
be by her side during her last days. He became a 
disciple of Govindasvami, whom he always styled 
Govinda Bhagavata and. from whom he learned 
V eddnta-Sutras, Karma-Sutras, and other works of 
philosophy, and soon mastering them he prepared 
his admirable commentaries on the chief Upanishads, 
the Bhagavacl-GUa and the Veddnta-Sutras (the 

* According to a recent astrological calculation (l) t Saka year 728, (2) 
Vikrama year 863, (3) 805 A. D., (4) Kali year 3907. 
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Prasthcina-tmya of orthodox Hinduism). In his 
sixteenth year he was ordained an ascetic under the 
spiritual tutelage of his illustrious guru, and with 
his blessings went to Kasi (Benares), where he 
worshipped the God Visvanatha and paid his respects 
to the renowned Vyasa, to whom he submitted his 
commentaries for approval. Thoroughly satisfied 
with his works, Vyasa blessed him, and by his 
advice Sankara travelled throughout India, preach¬ 
ing the Vedantic philosophy and successfully refuting 
the professors of various religious sects. It is said 
that he spent two years in Benares, where he met 
two of his famous disciples (Padmapadacharya and 
Trotakacharya), to whom he taught his commen¬ 
taries, and that along with them he went to Prayaga 
(Allahabad) and bathed in the Triveni (the con¬ 
fluence of the three rivers Ganga, Yamuna and 
Sarasvati) in honour of his mother. He met Ruma¬ 
nia Bhatta who is said to have ground the Buddhas 
and Jains in oil-mills, and who was then on the 
point of death. Kumarila declined to argue with 
Sankara, but referred him to Mandanamisra, whom 
he defeated in argument in the presence of his wife 
said to be Sarada or Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning. The latter subsequently challenged him 
on all the Sutras with a view to defeat him. As 
ankara still remained invincible, she hit upon the 
expedient of testing him in the science of love or 
^amasastra. Being unable to meet her in argu- 
, en ’ Sankara resolved to obtain a short respite 
a° e ! la Me bini to study the subject. He went to 
p j 1 ri a pura, where he animated the dead body of 
witV| C +■ v. maru > in whose form he acquired familiarity 
- e subject by practice in the gratification of 
passions; and' on his return, was victorious 
over Sarada. The throne of Sarasvati on which he 
tnen sat is still shown in Kashmir. Sarasvati appears 

29* 
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in the legends of Ramanuja again in the same 
place, viz ., Kashmir, known as the Sarasvati-Pitha. 

Consecrating Mandanamisra as a Sanyasin (ascetic) 
under the name of Suresvaracharya, he bound 
Sarasvati-pitha with spells, and conveyed her to Srin- 
geri where he established a throne for her. After this 
incident, Sankara became famous in all the Indian 
States of the time, and this led to future achieve¬ 
ments. He established several monasteries or Mathas 
the chief of which are those of Badrinath in the 
north, Jagannath in the east, Sringeri in the south, 
and Dvaraka in the West; to the headship over 
each of which he appointed one of his chief disciples. 
These religious establishments have a complete 
organization and a regular provision for self-prepara¬ 
tion, so that the spiritual powers of the first head 
of the community were transmitted by a kind of 
‘ apostolical succession ’ through a line of succeeding 
heads regularly elected. Having set up a Siva- 
lingam at Kedarnath, he returned by way of 
Ayodhya, Gaya and Jagannath to Srisaila. On 
his way he established the four Mathas at Trichur * 
two of which (Therkaimatham and Naduvilmatham) 
are even now in existence and are presided over by 
Nambuthiri Sanyasins who have descended in a 
regular line of succession from the original head of 
the Mathas. After this Sankara resolved to go to 
Benares but changing his mind he returned to his 
native village, conscious of the approaching death 
of his mother, whom he found in a dying condition. 
He offered up prayers in honour of Siva and Vishnu 
on her behalf, and thereby obtained salvation for 
her. 

There are traditions which refer to the various 
difficulties to which his relatives and village folk 


* In the State of Cochin. 
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him. They threw obstacles in the way of 
his orthodox ceremonials of cremation, and he was 
so helpless that with the help of some Sudras he was 
forced to make a sacrificial pit, into which he con¬ 
signed his mother’s mortal remains. For this, the 
Brahmans of the Pazhur village were so cursed 
that they cannot become Sanyasins even to this 
day, nor receive Sanyasins as guests in their own 
illams (families). It is said that, in memory of this, 
he ordained that Sudras can help at the funerals of 
Nambuthiris, a custom which, however, is repro¬ 
bated on the East Coast. Another custonrwhich he 
is said to have introduced is that every dead Nam- 
buthiri body should be touched with a knife at 
various points to show that the same procedure 
was followed by him for his mother’s cremation. 
It. was at this time that he is believed to have com¬ 
posed the Sankara Smriti, which lays down rules 
lor the conduct of the Nambuthiris as well as others. 

Contracting some dangerous disease during his 
travels through Hindusthan, he died at the age 
°C^ 2 -. ^ evera ! places (Badrinath, Conjeevaram, 
(Ranchi), Kedarnath and Sringeri contend for the 
^. n 1 °, Ur °f having been his last resting place. If 
Madhava s account of Sankara is reliable, then 
probably that last is his true resting place ; further, 
the succession of the Gurus at Sringeri is traced 
from him directly, and a small temple is there shown 
as the place where he disappeared from earth. It 
contains an image of him seated after the manner 
of Buddhist and Jain images. The Sringeri Matha, 
basing its authority on a Sanskrit work Sankara- 
dig-vijaya, compiled by VidyaranyasvSmi, says, 
that travelling via Haridvar, Rudra-padam, Gauri- 
Sankar, he went to Kailas alive. There is also a 
tradition in Kerala that he ‘ shuffled off his mortal 
c0 il ’ from Sri-Mulasthanam in Trichur. 
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The fame and influence of the great man are i 
perpetuated in his writings. He is the most famous 
of all the Vedantic commentators, and chief among 
his works are the commentaries on the Upanishods , 
Vedanta-Sutras, Bhagavad-Gitd , Vishnu-Sahasrandma 1 
and Soundary a-Laliari .* He it was who founded the 
sect of Vedantists who have always held the highest 
reputation for learning, and the cultivation of Sanskrit 4 
Vedic literature. As an unsectarian, he admitted all < 
other objects of worship, believing them to be 
manifestations of Para-Brahman, the Great God. 


The Vedantic system advocated by Sankara is pantheistic « 
and based on the doctrine of Advaita or non-dualism, which 
means that the Universe is not distinct from the Supreme Soul. 11 
The leading tenet of the sect is the recognition of Brahman, < 
or Para-Brahman, as the only really existing being, the sole 
cause and supreme ruler of the Universe, as distinct from Siva, 4 
Vishnu and Brahma, or any individual member of the Pantheon. 

To know him is to know the Supreme God. The attainment of 
this complete wisdom results in mukti , or liberation, and 
reunion with the divine essence. But as the mind of man cannot 
elevate itself to the contemplation of the inscrutable first cause, « 
he may be contemplated through the prescribed rites and exer¬ 
cises. The creed thus tolerates the worship of all the Hindu deities. < 
It is said that Sankara did not found any Sivite sect properly 
so called, and that, even before his time, there were several 
Sivite sects embracing within their folds a large portion of the 
Hindu population of the country. His primary object was to * 
root out Buddhism, and in order to attain that end, he counten¬ 
anced every form of Hinduism including the worship of Siva, 
Vishnu, §akti and GaneAa. He himself had great faith in the < 
Vedantic doctrine of one God manifesting himself by the creation 
of the Universe without the help of Prakriti or materia prima. 
He did not discard the Gods and Goddesses of the Hindu pan¬ 
theon, and it seems very probable that either he or his disciples 
gave great encouragement to Sivite worship in order to render 
Buddhistic worship inoperative. Nowhere, however, is Sankara 

__ z _ « 

* According to one account, he became a iSanyasin even earlier 
and prepared his commentaries under the orders of \ isvesvara or Siva 
whom he met at Benares. He went from Benares to Badrinath (the abode 
of Nara-Narayana) where he prepared them. 
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tioned as a destroyer of Buddhist temples and images. In 
all probability, he and his disciples took these shrines under 
their protection, and found it much safer to represent the idols 
worshipped therein as the Hindu Gods, Siva and Vishnu, than 
to throw them away into the streets or destroy them. Even 
now such images are adored as those of Siva or Vishnu. There 
are other instances to show that Sankara encouraged the worship 
of the Gods and Goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon. The presiding 
deity of Sarasvathi, or the Goddess of learning, at Singeri, the 
Vishnavite temple at Badrinath at Joshimath on the Himalayan 
shapes, are cases in point. 

Whatever Sankara’s faith may have been, his followers 
are practically Sivites. The Smarta Brahmans who acknow¬ 
ledge him as their principal teacher are all professed Sivites. 
Sankara did not admit any nuns into his monasteries, and the 
monks of the various orders are called Dasanamins from their 
using one or another of ten surnames. The surnames are derived 
from the names of academic titles of ten disciples of Sankara’s 
immediate pupils. The first three, Sarasvathi, Bharati and 
Puri, are supposed to have been attached to the Sringeri Matha. 
Tirthas and Sagaras to the Sarada Matha at Dvaraka, Vanas 
and Aranyas to the Goverdliana Mutt of Puri; Giri, Parvata, 
Sagara, to the Joshimath on the Himalayas. Monks bearing 
the names of Aranya, Sagara, and Parvata, however, are not 
to be met with now-a-days. 

To commemorate the birth place of the great Sankara and 
the cremation ground of his mother at Kaladi, the late Svami 
of the Sringeri Matha built two temples in February 1910, in 
the most scientific manner (Bala-chakra). In one of these is 
located the image of his first illustrious predecessor, and in the 
other his favourite Goddess (Sarasvati), while around her, are 
seven other minor Goddesses, namely, Brahml, Mahesvari, 
Kaumari, Vaishnavi, VaralT, Indrani, and Chamundi. A few 
yards to the south of these sacred edifices and midway between 
them is the holy banyan tree at the base of which the God Gana- 
pati is installed. Thus on the twelfth day after new moon 
(Dvadesi-Monday) were installed Gods and Goddesses, nine in 
number, according to the holy rites of Vedic ceremonies which 
were most faithfully and earnestly performed. Eight days 
prior to the installation of the images, Vedic ceremonies began, 
and the images were consecrated by His Holiness, who invited 
Brahmans and other classes of Hindus from all parts of India 
to witness the ceremony. Thus what was once a ruinous village 
has now become a famous place of pilgrimage. 
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A brief outline of Sankara’s doctrine and philosophy is 
given below. “ There is only one Brahman, one without a 
second. The material world is Maya, illusion.” “ The human 
mind or soul is identical with Brahman : Tat Tvam asi, Thou 
art that.” But this contradicts all human experience, and man 
must live in his experience. Therefore Sankara distinguishes 
between truth as known, and truth as experienced. Similarly, 
he recognizes not only God as He truly is under the name Para- 
Brahman, the supreme Brahman who is the world-soul and the 
supreme God. The whole of our lower knowledge, however, 
our ideas of the world, all our personal experience and our 
conception of ourselves as distinct personalities—all this is more 
truly described as ignorance than as knowledge. Liberation 
comes when a man rises from ignorance to true knowledge. 
This comes finally by the grace of God. But a man may 
prepare himself by study of the Veda, and by the discipline 
of the Vedanta. Even after knowledge is attained, the man 
continues to live; but at death he receives final release : 
“ Brahman he is and into Brahman he is resolved.” 

It is noteworthy that Sankara holds strongly that while 
works may prepare the soul for the attainment of knowledge, 
they can never help the man to obtain release, but necessarily 
bind him ever more firmly to transmigration. Hence when a 
man becomes a Sanyasin of the Advaita Vedanta, he gives up 
sacrifices and other duties of the ordinary Hindu completely, 
and seeks knowledge as the only means to release. The re¬ 
nunciation of the higher Hindu life is typified in the act of laying 
aside the sacred thread ,which is a part of the ceremony of initia¬ 
tion into the life of the Sanyasin. 

The striking resemblance with certain features of the teaching 
of Gaudapada and Sankara present to the Mahayana philosophy 
led Hindu controversialists to assail it as covert Buddhism; 
and some modern scholars have been inclined to view that its 
theory of illusion and its doctrine of non-duality have no founda¬ 
tion in the Upanishads and must have been drawn from ^ lG 
real faith. The contention is strengthened by the fact that 
there is no doctrine of illusion in the Vedanta-sutras. 
scholarly opinion seems inclined to conclude that in the early 
Upanishads, there is unquestionably, along with other ideas, 
a basis for the doctrine of pure monism, and that we need g° 
no further than the Svetasvatara Upanishad for the doctrine 
of Maya, but that Gaudapada and Sankara were probably 
influenced in some degree by the two philosophical systems of 
the Mahayana and Hinavana. But there are other characteristics 
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otthe Bhashya which are worthy of mention. Most of 
them have a basis in the Sutras but they are interpreted by 
Sankara to suit his thesis. All the main features of the orthodox 
Hinduism are accepted and buttressed with arguments, c.g,, 
the authority of the Puranas, the permanent presence of all 
traditional gods even though each is a transient being, the 
visibility of the gods to the rishis in ancient times, the 
eating of the sacrifice by the gods, the assumption by a god of 
many bodies so as to be present at many sacrifices at the same 
time. Thus the great philosophy which began by holding the 
popular religion in contempt, has now become its willing servant. 

It is clear that by Sankara’s day the Upanishads, the 
Bhagavad-Gita, and the Vedanta Sutras were recognized as 
the fundamental scriptures of the Vedanta. At a later date, 
they were called the Prastlianci-traya or the triple Canon. Al¬ 
though the Bhagavat-Qita, and the Sutras are classified as 
omriti, they are regarded with almost as much veneration as 
the Upanishads which are Sruti. Indian scholars frequently 
speak of Sankara as one of the greatest of the world’s independent 
philosophic thinkers. He never questioned the truth of the 
credentials of the Vedanta. Within these theological limits 
Sankara displays consummate philosophical capacity. He 
seems to have been a man of great organising capacity as well 
as a thinker. Tradition avers that he found the ascetic order 
and regulated them, divided them into ten groups, placing 
each of them under one of his disciples, and naming them after 
their leaders. Certainly, the Sanyasins of the Vedanta to-day 
are in ten groups, and are known as Dasanamins or Sanyasins 
of ten names, and they unanimously ascribe their constitution 
and rule to Sankara. He also founded four monasteries to 
form centres of Advaita learning and influence, Sringeri in 
Mysore, Govardhana in Puri, Sarada in Dvaraka and Joshi 
at Badrlnath in the Himalayas. All the four survive to our 
day, and there are a number of subordinate institutions. j§rin- 
geri of which he was himself the head is the chief monaster)^ 
and its ruler is the supreme pontiff of all Advaita Sanyasins.* 
The following is the succession of Sringeri qurus , obtained 
from the Muttf 


Consecrated 
.. 745 

., 753 


Died 

769 

773 


Sankaracharya 
S ure 4 war acli ary a 


* R. G. Bhandarkar, Vnishnavisim and Saivism, pages 157-159. J. N. 

Farquhar, Outline of Religions Literature, pages 171-176. 
t L. Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, pages 473-474. 
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Consecrated 

Died 

Nityabodhaghanacharya 

.. 758 

848 

Jnanganacharya 

.. 846 

910 

JnanottamaSivacharya 

.. 905 

953 

Jnanagiri Acharya 

.. 949 

1038 

SimhagiriSwaracharya .. 

.. 1036 

1098 

Is waratir th ach ary a 

.. 1097 

1146 

Narasimha Muni or Murthi 

.. 1145 

1228 

VidyaSnakara Swami .. 

.. 1228 

1333 

Bharathi Krishna Tirtha 

.. 1328 

1380 

Vidyaranya 

.. 1331 

1386 

Chandrasekhara Bharati 

.. 1368 

1389 

Narasimha Bharati 

.. 1387 

1408 

Bhaktasnakara Purushottama 

1406 

1448 

Bharati. 

Sankaranauda Bharati 

.. 1428 

1454 

ChandraSekhara Bharathi 

.. 1449 

1464 

Narasimha Bharati 

.. 1464 

1479 

Purushottama Bharati 

.. 1472 

1517 

Ramachandra Bharati .. 

.. 1508 

1560 

Narasimha Bharati 

.. 1557 

1573 

Narasimha Bharati 

.. 1563 

1576 

Immadi Narasimha Bharati 

.. 1576 

1599 

Abhinava Narasimha Bharati 

.. 1599 

1622 

Sachchidananda Bharati 

.. 1622 

1663 

Narasimha Bharati 

.. 1663 

1705 

Sachchidananda Bharati 

.. 1705 

1741 

Abhinava Sachchidananda Bharati 1741 

1767 

Narasima Bharati 

.. 1767 

1770 

Sacbchidananda Bharati 

.. 1770 

1814 

Abhinava Sachchidananda Bharati 1814 

1817 

Narasimha Bharati 

.. 1817 

1879 

$achchidananda Sivabhinava- 

Narasimha Bharati 

.. 1867 

1912 

ChandraSekara Bharati 

.. 1912 

Now guru. 


The religion reflected in the Vedantie Sutras is monotheistic 
and contemplative as contradistinguished from the Dharma or 
Karma Sutras which are polytheistic and ritualistic. The philo¬ 
sophy of the Atman is mentioned as a subject of meditation 
for the Sanyasin, and in one Sutra,* it is heartily commended 
to the student on the ground that there is no higher object than 
the attainment of the Atman. The four Vedic Gods Varuna, 


Apastamba 1-8. 22-23. 
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Indra, Agni and Surva practically exhausted the cults of the 
Vedic gods which survive in modern times. The other Vedic 
gods (Mitra, Ushas, Asvins, and Pushan) hold but a secondary 
rank. Temples and images also appear side by side with these 
ancient modes of worship, but there is apparently no mention 
of the temple cult according to a foreign opinion, the reason 
perhaps being that it stands outside the Vedic faith.* The old 
pantheon remains, but several new divinities appear chiefly 
abstractions—Dharrna, religious law ; Kubera, wealth ; Kama 
cupid. Brahma who is mentioned in the Aranyakas has also 
an honoured place. The worship of serpents, mountains, 
rivers and pools is also found. The cow-pens are reckoned 
among the honoured places. All these lead to the religion of 
the Epic. Here also, the religion is polytheistic. Everyone 
acknowledges all the gods ; and worship is made by means of 
sacrifice, including animal sacrifice on special occasions. There 
is no mention of the philosophy of the Atman. The idea of 
divine incarnation also does not occur. Most of the old Vedic 
gods are mentioned with no reference to a monarch among them. 
Only Indra receives a little more recognition. A number of new 
divinities have taken their places among the famous early gods, 
especially Kubera $ukra, and Kartikeya and the following god¬ 
desses :—Ganga, the Ganges, with Lakshmi and Uma, the wives 
of Vishnu and Siva, respectively. Semi-divine animals Sesha, 
the snake, Hanuman the monkey, Jambavan the bear, Garuda 
the eagle, Jatayu the vulture, and Nandi the Siva’s bull are 
quite prominent. Vishnu and Siva maintain their prominence. 




It is in the Epics and the Sutras that the first Temple 
distinct reference to temple and image-worship ^ 0 A R G g E HIp 
is met with. “ At a later period after the organisa¬ 
tion of the Vaishnavas and Saivas as sects, worship 
of Vishnu and Siva in temples and by images, was 
condemned as unorthodox.” f It is also important 
to notice that from the early times we catch glimpses 
of the organisation of Hindu temple worship, and 
there are stringent rules to the effect that the priests 

*J- N. Farquahar —An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, 

Page 41. 

t J- N. Farquhar —Outlines of the Religious Literature of India , pages 50, 

-513-295. But the opinions given in this book are tentative and gratuitous, 

^any if not all. 
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must be Brahmans, and that temples are open 
to all men and women of the four classes, and to 
no others. At a later period, Hindu temples fall 
into two classes, smarta and sectarian. In a 
Smarta temple, whether it is dedicated to Siva, 
Vishnu, Devi, Surya, Ganesa or any other god, the 
ritual and liturgy must be Vedic and the five gods 
must be worshipped. In sectarian temples, the 
ritual and liturgy must be tantric, i.e., based on the 
Samhitas in Vasihnava temples, the Agamas in 
Saivite temples, and on Tantras in a Sakta temple, 
and the chief deity ought to be some form of the god 
of the sect, other divinities being also recognised. 

Comparatively few Smarta temples are found in 
North India. In most of the Saiva temples of the 
North, a Smarta Brahman can go forward to the 
Linga to perform his own worship in accordance 
with the directions of the Grihya-Sutra of his own 
char anas, while in South India the personal worship 
is never allowed. Further, in the temples of the 
former, women are allowed to approach the Linga 
to place a few biWa leaves and pour some Ganges 
water over it; but it is never allowed to be done 
in the temples of the South. Most Smartas give 
their preference to Saiva, but others are Vaishnava 
or Sakta according to their leanings. 


Temple, its 

ORIGIN, 
DEVELOP¬ 
MENT AND 
ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE. 


The temple occupies a prominent place in the 
religious life of India, and is architecturally of 
great importance. Here also it has evolved from 
simple structures, and cannot always be traced in 
archaeological sequence from' historical evidence. 
Hindu temples in India, it is believed, owe much 
in their inception to Buddhism, and are of great 
variety in structure, size and ornamentation. There 
are two principal groups, one in South India, the 
so-called Dravidian style, and one in Northern India, 
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each of which shows great uniformity in plan. In 
South India, the structure consists of the temple 
proper or vimdna (the vehicle of the gods,)—a square 
building with a pyramidal roof which may have one 
or more stories like the storied vihara of Buddhism. 
In this is the square cell containing the chief image 
of the god, and lit only from the door-way. Bet¬ 
ween the wall of the inner cell and the outer 
wall is the circumambulation path or pradakshina. 
Pillared porches or halls called mandapa precede 
the entrance, and are usually larger than the vimdna. 
The vimdna and mandapa stand in a walled enclosure 
with gate pyramids or gopurams. Within the en¬ 
closure stands a pillared hall, priests dwellings, 
tanks and other structures. The earliest example 
of the vimdna shows its derivation from the Buddhists 
apsidal chaitva hall. The apse for the relic shrine 
has become a cell with altar and image, and is 
entered by a door. These temples are devoted to 
the Vaishnava and Saiva cults and are not otherwise 
distinguishable apart from the sculptures and 
images. In another early example, the circular 
apse has given place to a cell with altar and image 
surrounded by a tower, and the hall in front is 
distinct from the cell, pillared cell and pillared 
nave or mandapa are reproduced in all Jain and 
Hindu temples of later date together with a storeyed 
tower. Some besides the original enclosure with 
its gate pyramids, have a second or even third 
exterior enclosure with gopuras, shrines, porches, 
cells, etc. The vimdna in itself corresponds to the 
ordinary Hindu village temple or is a little more 
imposing than one of these. Sometimes two vimanas 
dedicated to different divinities stand within the 
central enclosure. The largest group of temple 
buildings is at Srirangam. There are seven en 
closures leading gradually to the central shrine, 
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and the space surrounding the central enclosure 
is crowded with temples, porches, halls, etc., while 
in each wall there are two or three gopuras of 
great height. The idea is that each investing square 
of walls shall conduct the worshipper by regular 
gradations to a central holy of holies. While the 
temples are of a comparatively later date, but 
presenting the same general features, they have 
been carved out of the solid rock and excavated 
internally, so that they are monolithic temples.* 


The Dravidian style is so named because it is that which is 
prevalent in the countries occupied by peoples speaking Dra¬ 
vidian languages. The Brahmanical temples in this may be 
devoted to the worship of either Siva or Vishnu. Whichever 
god is specially honoured, the style is the same. Mr. Fergusson 
defined its characteristics as follows :—1. “ The principal part 
of the actual temple itself is called—the Vimana. It is always 
square in plan and surrounded by a pyramidal roof of one or 
more storeys ; it contains the cell in which the image of the god 
or his emblem is placed. 2. The porches of the manda'pas always 
cover and precede the door leading to the cell. 3. Gate pyra¬ 
mids, gopuras are the principal features in the quandrangular 
enclosures which always surround the vimanas. 4. Pillared 
halls or choultries are used for various purposes, and are in¬ 
variable accompaniments of these temples.” t Besides these, a 
temple always contains tanks or wells for water to be used either 
for sacred purposes or the convenience of the priests ; dwellings 
for all the various grades of the priesthood attached to it; and 
numerous other buildings designed for state or convenience. 
The Mysore style as described by the same author is characterized 
by a richly carved base on which the whole temple stands, 
polygonal star-shaped in plan with a stepped conical roof, not 
rising high enough to become a steeple, and a peculiar vase-like 
ornament crossing the summit. The style of architecture of the 


* J. Fergusson — History of Indian and' Eastern Architecture , Book III, 
Chap. I, page 319. 

f “ Fergusson’s architectural nomenclature,” says Havell, ** is wholly 
misleading, because he implies, that 4 Dravidian temples ’ which with few 
exceptions, follow the Saiva symbolism in their structure are non-Aryan ; 
whereas all the architectural traditions of South India are as much Aryan 
as those of the North, and Sankaracharya, the great apostle of the Saivas 
took his stand upon the Vedas, the fountain-head of all Aryan religious 
teachings.” 
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temples in Mysore is Chalukyan, and they have preserved the 
general plan of the Dravidian shrines. But the corners were 
made more prominent by flat increments placed on them, while 
the projections on the walls were but slight, the central one on 
each face of the shrine being made broader and more important. 
The sikhara and roof soon lost the distinctively southern storeyed- 
form and stepped-forming pyramids of different heights, ap¬ 
peared with breaks corresponding to those of the halls, and 
with broad bands up the sides of the Sikhara answering to the 
larger face in the middle of each of the shrine. Later on, the 
plan often became star-shaped, and the projecting angles lay 
in circles whose centres were in the middle of the shrine and 
mandap respectively. The broader faces on the sides, were 
retained for the images of the cult. The pillars supported the 
roof of the halls or mandaps , and they were arranged in squares ; 
but the device of placing twelve pillars so disposed - in a square 
that eight of them could be connected by lintels to support 
a roof or dome of larger dimensions was almost unknown to 
the style. 

“ The structure and symbolism are good evidence that the 
new Saiva sect grew out of, or was in close sympathy with, 
the Hlnayana School of Buddhism. As in all Indian temples, 
Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical, the Yogi’s cell became as a 
symbol of the divine Logos, formed the holy of holies, the shrine 
°f the sacred image. In the north of India where Vaishnavism 
and Mahayana Buddhism held their field, this is surmounted 
by Vishnu’s symbol, the royal sikhara. But in the South which 
became the stronghold of Hlnayana Buddhism after the break 
up of the Mauryan empire, the common symbol of monasticism 
and Brahmana asceticism, the domed stupa covered the sacred 
shrine instead of the Sikhara. Both Saiva and Vaishnava symbols 
belong to the Indo-Aryan religion, and not the non-Aryan or 
Bra vidian superstitions.”* “The temple _ was not only the 
pollege, and Parliament-house of the Indo-Aryan community ; 
in the last resort, it was their citadel fortress, and this circum¬ 
stance may have contributed largely to the wholesale destruction 
°f temples and the massacre of monks and priests by the Moham- 
niadans in Northern India.” t 

“A favourite arrangement in the later temple was the grouping 
°f three shrines round the central mandap or hall. The pillars 
are markedly different from the Dravidian type ; and they are 


* E. B. Havell, History of the Indo-Aryan Rule , page 116-117. 
t Ibid, pages 216-217, 244. 
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often massive, circular, richly carved and highly polished. 
They are usually in pairs or fours of the same pattern, the 
whole effect being singularly elegant. Their capitals are wide 
with numerous thin mouldings immediately below the abacus ; 
and under these is a square block, while the middle of the shaft 
is carved with circular mouldings. Frequently the capitals and 
shafts have been actually re.turned in a sort of lathe in which the 
shaft was held vertically. Generally the temples stand on a 
terrace, sometimes ten to fifteen feet wide, quite surrounding 
them and three to six feet in height. It is a feature which 
adds considerably to the architectural effect. The structures 
were erected without mortar, and the joints very carefully 
fitted. The whole outward variety of sculpture of floral and 
geometrical patterns intermixed with mythological figures; 
and generally the mouldings of the base were carved with the 
succession of patterns prescribed in the Silpa-Sutras or archi¬ 
tectural treatises.* Sculpture and carving in stone attained 
to an elaboration perfectly marvellous. “ The artistic combi¬ 
nation of horizontal with vertical lines, and the play of outline 
and of light and shade far surpass anything in Gothic art. The 
effects were what medieval architects were often aiming at, 
but which they never attained so perfectly as was done at Halebid. 
The great temple, the Hoysalesvara, is one of the buildings 
on which the advocate of Hindu architecture would desire to 
take his stand if carried out with the richness of detail which is 
exhibited in the Kedaresvara temple ; and this would have 
made up a whole which it would be difficult to rival anywhere. 
It is worthy of remark that the great architectural age in India 
should have been the thirteenth century which witnessed such 
a wonderful development of a kindred style (the Gothic) in 
Europe. The following list of temples of this style in Mysore, 
with the dates of their erection are given below for purposes of 

comparsion. ” _ . . . , 

The following is a list of the principal temples of this style 

in Mysore, with the dates of their erection t 


Dale. 

1117 

1141 

1171 


Temple. 

Channa-Kesava 

Hoysaleswara 

Brahmeswara 


Place. 

.. Belur. 

.. Halebid. 
.. Kikkeri. 


* Fergueson, Eastern and Indian Architecture , Book IV, Chap. I, 

pase j4g 4 ' L Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions , Vol. I, pages 

194-195. 
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Date. Temple. Place. 


1173 

Bucheswara .. 

.. Koravangala. 

1196 

.. Amriteswara .. 

.. Amritapura. 

1219 

Kedareswara .. 

.. Halebid. 

1224 

.. Harihareswara 

.. Harihar. 

1234 

.. Someswara 

.. Haranhalli. 

1235 

.. Mallikarjuna .. 

.. Basaralu. 

1268 

.. Kesava 

.. Somnathpur. 


No single date could be given for Hoysalesvara temple 
which was more like a national monument. It was under con¬ 
struction for a long period, and was never completed. It is 
a double temple, says Fergusson, which was left unfinished 
although the works were in progress for a period of 86 years. 
But the carving over the southern doorway is said to have been 
executed and this indicates that the fabric of building was 
complete in 1141 A. D. or somewhat later. Of the votive offer¬ 
ings inscribed in the inner walls, the earliest appears to be 
Belur in which the double temple dedicated to Hoysalesvara 
and Panchikesvara is fully recognized, and grants are made for 
the two gods by the Senbhova of the senior queen Ketala-Devi. 
She was the queen of Ballala II and is mentioned in 1177. The 
temple was completed in the time of Narasimha I. The sculp¬ 
ture of the exterior walls was no doubt carried on during the 
subsequent reign of Ballala II, when decorative features were 
also added to the Belur temple. But the beautiful and com¬ 
pleted Somanathapura temple was built after this in the reign 
of Narasimha III. It is a triple temple, and has often furnished 
a model for silver or gold caskets* It was during the three 
centuries from 1000 to 1300 A.D. in which the famous temples of 
Mysore, namely, Somanathapura, Belur, and Halebid were erected 
by Hoysala Ballalas who had their supreme sway in Mysore, a 
detailed account of which is outside the scope of the present 
volume. The temple of Somanathapura is a single but a com¬ 
plete whole ; while that at Belur consists of one principal temple 
surrounded by four or five others and numerous subordinate 
buildings which are enclosed in a court by a high wall with 
gopuras in the eastern front.* The great temple consists of a very 
solid vimdna with an antaral/i or vestibule, and in front of this 
is a porch or mahd-mandapa of the usual star-like form which 
measures 90 feet across. The entire length of the temple from 
the east door to the back wall is 115 feet and the whole stands 

* B. L. Rice : Mysore and Coorg from the lnscriptions y pages 194-195. 
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on a terrace about three feet and from ten to fifteen feet wi 
This is one of the features of the Chalukyan design. The tem 
owes its pre-eminence to marvellous elaboration and beau- 
of detail. There are also other temples at Kubbatur, ne 
Belagami, and at Haranhalli, Arsikere, Kuravankula, Naglapui. 
Turuvekere, and other monuments in the Province awaiting 
the study and illustration of students interested in the study 
of the subject. The temple at Halebid is the most remarkable. 

Among the Sri Vaishnava shrines may be mentioned, the 
temple at Melkote, Srirangapatna, Maddur and various others. 
These temples besides being religious institutions feed the poor, 
promote learning, enjoin obedience. They are also great centres 
of activity, and attract from early morning till midnight, large 
gatherings of people from the various parts of the surrounding 
country. 

Worship of Siva .—The earliest form of the Brah¬ 
man faith was connected with the worship of Siva 
who was door-keeper to the Mahabalis or Banas. 
But Vishnu in his Vamana or dwarf incarnation 
deprived Mahabali in two strides of all his positions 
except Patala which was left to him. And Krishna 
who is another form of Vishnu found means, in 
a war against Bana, to overcome Siva who fought 
for Bana. Both Vishnu and Siva continued to be 
jointly recognized in all parts, and in the united 
form Harihara composed of Hari (Vishnu) and 
Hara (Siva) was a symbol of their general equality 
in religious estimation. It is said that Siva acquired 
the form of Vishnu, and Vishnu acquired the form 
of Siva in order that the saying of the Veda (that 
they were one) might be fully established. Again 
Kesava or Vishnu is identified with the chief object 
of worship in all the sects. There are numerous 
ancient Sivite temples in the State. Space forbids 
me from giving even a small description of some of 
them. A short account of the Sivite temple at 
Nanjangud is given below. 

Sivy Temjple .—“ Nanjangud is remarkable for its temple 
dedicated to Nanjundesvara, a name given to f§iva on account 
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of one of his exploits, by swallowing poison, and it is from this 
attribute of the god that the town derives its name. A temple 
of small dimensions is said to have existed from time immemo¬ 
rial. In one part of the temple are the 66 images of Siva saints, 
one of which was of Tiruttondar which may be of Chola origin 
of the 11th century. But Karachur Nandi-Raja, and afterwards 
Purnayya, enlarged the temple to its present size. The former 
prince made Nanjangud his favourite place of abode and fortified 
it. A celebrated car festival which lasts for three days, and 
is resorted to by thousands of devotees from all parts of South 
India is held here in the month of March. The temple is 385 
feet long 160 feet broad and supported by 147 columns. Some 
of the images are carved with great perfection of finish. Sur¬ 
rounding the outside of the temple are the figures of various 
deities with their names below, so that each devotee can find his 
patron saint. The Gopura was erected in 1845 by Mummadi 
Krishna Raja Wodeyar, and various shrines were added by the 
royal ladies down to 1853. This temple is inferior in point of 
sanctity to none in the Mysore District, and receives an annual 
allowance from Government of 20,197 Rupees. At the point 
where a stream called Churnavati from the tank runs into the 
Gundal or Kaundinya river is the Parasurama-kshetra with a 
temple dedicated to Parasu-Rama, an incarnation of Vishnu. 
I'he moist earth around called mrittika is considered an effective 
application for various skin diseases, and is being continually 
carried away to be used for such purposes. But the excavations 
made speedily fill up again.” * 

Deities in temples .—“As has been already said, 
Vishnu, Siva and Sakti under various names or 
shapes, divide the homage of the Hindus and these 
gods and goddesses are represented by images which 
are either self grown or made by man. In the 
Padma-Purana it is said that the abode of Hari 
is celebrated by two kinds, namely, the established 
and the self-revealed. The image of Hari made by 
stone, earth, wood, metal or the like, and con¬ 
secrated according to the rites laid down in the 

edas, Smritis, and Tantras, is called the esta¬ 
blished. Where Vishnu has placed himself on earth 

Lewis Rice : Mysore Gazetteer , Vol. II, page 289. 
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in stone or wood for the benefit of mankind, that is 
called the self-revealed.” Vishnu in the above passage 
is typical of all deities, (Skandapurana, Uttara- 
kanda). Even in these days the miraculous dis¬ 
covery of divine images is not unknown to the 
faithful, and a common preliminary to such finds, 
is that a vision appears in a dream to one of the 
devout worshippers who communicates the same to 
his relations and neighbours, when a procession is 
formed to proceed to the spot, where the image is 
discovered to the delight of the faithful and to the 
advantage of the favoured dreamer, who becomes 
the custodian of the image, which may afterwards 
be established and consecrated in a temple. But 
Hindu sages have always treated this form of worship 
as an inferior one, fit only for those who are unable 
to grasp the abstract idea of the Supreme Being. 
This statement will be clear from the following 
passages : “ I am in the fire for those who sacrifice ; 
in the heart of those who recite prayers; in images 
for those of small understanding; for those of true 
knowledge, I am everywhere.”* 

Stone images are one of the most common types 
now prevalent; and stone is now employed for the 
construction of Sivalinga. Special directions are 
given for the selections of stones for the construction 
of images. Stones saturated with acid, saline or 
efflorescent substances, those thrown upon the banks 
of rivers and those found in barren spots turned by 
forest fire are to be avoided ; stones which are 
smooth, of uniform colour, lying under ground, 
untouched by solar rays, immersed in water, are 
approved. Stones are classified as infant, young, 
adult, and old according to their scale of hardness. 
The very soft varieties of stones are rejected, while 

* Pandit Prannath Sarasvati: The Hindu Law of Endowments , pages 
93, 102-105. 
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the medium ones are recommended. The stone 
thus selected is to be brought and placed in the 
working shed which is to be erected to the north of the 
temple, where it has to be worshipped, before being 
taken in by the sculptor. 

For the construction of the image of Sivalinga, 
according to Brikat-Samhitd, the stone is set out 
in the length of the circumference of the round 
part, and the whole phallus must be quadrangular, 
the middle octangular and the rest round. The 
quadrangular portion is covered in a pit, and the 
middle member into the cavity of the pedestal, 
which is visible upwards to its cavity in all directions 
over an extent equal to its height. The greatest 
care has to be taken in the construction of these 
images intended for worship. According to the 
authority above referred to, an image possessing 
the required characteristics, bestows prosperity by 
its very presence. According to another authority, 
the author of an image of Vishnu possessing all the 
necessary qualities is blessed with long life, while 
dire consequences are to be apprehended from the 
existence of any defect in the image intended for 
dedication. The gods do not accept the offerings 
of the men who worship divine images defective in 
the prescribed characteristics. According to Varaha- 
mihira, an image with disproportionate limbs bodes 
peril to the monarch; one with undersized limbs, 
infirmity to the maker; one with a thin belly, 
danger of famine ; and one that is lean, loss of 
Wealth. When it shows a wound, the death of the 
maker from the sword may be predicted by being- 
bent to the left. It destroys his wife by being bent 
to the right. It causes blindness by having its eyes 
turned upwards, and anxiety by the eyes being 
downcast. The same sentiments are found more 
fully developed in the Matsya-purana also. 
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Sivalingas are also made from sun-stones, moon¬ 
stones, lodestones, diamonds, emeralds, talc, and 
other kinds of minerals bright as lightning, and 
self-illuminating at night. Each of them is effective 
for certain special purposes. The pearl gives fortune. 
The moon-stone conquers death. The Sun-stone 
gives power ; diamonds, emeralds and crystals, fulfil 
all kinds of desire. Images are also made of gold, 
silver and of baser metals. Of the pure metals, 
gold is mentioned in the Asvalayana Grihya- 
Parisishta. “ The image of the gods should never 
be made deficient or having an excess of limbs. 
An image with hideous face causes the death of the 
owner. A corpulent image destroys the artist, 
and an emaciated destroys wealth. One thin in 
the middle causes famine, and one without flesh 
causes loss of wealth. One with a crooked nose 
causes sorrow and one with a compact body causes 
fear. A flat nosed one causes trouble and affliction, 
and one with no eyes destroys eyes. One with a 
defective face and one with sparing hands and feet, 
causes grief. One deficient in limbs and one with 
short thighs causes terror and madness in men. 
One with a weary face or one without a waist destroys 
the king. If the image be without hands or feet, 
then a great plague is caused; one without knees 
or thighs causes the good of the enemy. One without 
breast destroys children and friends.” * 

As to the parties competent to celebrate the 
installation, the Devi-Purdna. directs that the gold 
image should be installed with due regard to the 
caste or the order of the worshipper. According 
to the Brihat Samhitd, Sambhu is the god of the 
Brahmana. The Devipurana allows all the four 

* Pandit Prannath Saraswati: The Hindu Law of Endowments, pages 
93 , 102 - 6 . 
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castes to worship Vishnu. Lingarchana-T antra 
enjoins the worship of the emblem of Siva upon all 
the four castes threatening extreme penalties for 
non-compliance. The ceremonies connected with 
the construction, vivification, homa , and the setting 
up of images are very elaborate, and is therefore 
omitted for want of space. By the last process of 
vivification, the image from the previous statue, 
as an inanimate object, acquires the status of a 
sacred entity or ideal personality possessing super¬ 
human powers. 

The worship of the gods is one of the daily duties 
of the Brahmans and is enjoined by Parasara and 
Manu. The following is regarded as part of the 
duties of the Brahmacharin. “Day by day, having 
bathed and purified, let him offer fresh water to 
the gods, the sages and the manes ; Let him show 
respect to the images of the deities ; bring wood 
for the oblations of the fire.” A householder or a 
Grihastha is also required by Manu in Chapter TV, 
Verse 56, to adore the gods at the beginning of the 
day. When an idol has thus been consecrated by 
appropriate ceremonies, the diety of which the idol 
is the visible image, resides in it. * 

The Daily Routine of Pujas in a Temple. —The pujd 
in a temple may be said to begin at 4 a.m. daily, 
when the doors of the Sri-kovil wherein the God is 
supposed to reside are opened at that hour. The 
senior priest after bath enters the temple with his 
assistants, opens the doors of the Sri-kovil. The 
old flowers ( nirmdlyam ), dress, jewels with which the 
god or goddess is decorated is removed, and the 
image is then washed ( abhisheka ) and bathed with 
water with the recital of the vedic. hymns. After 
this, the deity is well rubbed, and dressed in newly 


* Cochin Tribes and Cartes, Vol. II, pages 245-248. 
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washed clothes and decorated with flowers and 
jewels, and Pushpanjali or offering of flowers is 
then made. This is followed by the offering of food 
or naivedya which is generally malar (parched rice). 
This closes the morning puja ( Ushah-pujd). 

At seven o’clock begins another pujd and naivedya, 
flowers (prasada) thvrta (sanctified water) are given 
by the priest to the people that have assembled 
there at the time. About 10 or 11 a.m., begins 
another pujd when the same items are gone through, 
and offerings of Payasa, cooked rice are made. 
At the conclusion of the pujd, the offerings are partly 
distributed to the servants of the temple. 

The evening puja begins at 6 P.M.,'when the 
diparadhana (waving of lights) forms one of the 
important occasions for worship. The image is 
then neatly decorated with jewels, sandal paste, 
flowers, silks, and clothes, and the inner shrine 
is brilliantly illuminated. At this time the temple 
is thickly packed with devotees, who take care 
not to absent themselves for the occasion. On im¬ 
portant occasions men, women, and children crowd 
in at the time in large numbers. Diparadhana is 
accompanied with the playing of flutes, beating 
of drums, the ringing of bells, when the devotees 
sing verses in praise of the deity. Prasada is then 
distributed to the worshippers. Then the last puja 
is the Ardhajama puja, the course of worship is 
almost the same as that described above. The 
naivedyam alone is different, and consists of sugared 
cakes, cooked rice, honey, fruits, green fruits and 
betel leaves with areca nuts. The daily round of 
pujd then comes to a close with this at 9 or 10 P. M. : 
and priests and servants leave the shrine. 

Serpent-worship has been in existence among all 
the nations of the world, from very ancient times. 
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All kinds of myths, folk-tales are associated with 
it; hut nowhere in the world is the serpent-cult so 
widely distributed or developed in more varied and 
interesting forms as in India. ‘ The animal is 
dreaded and revered on account of the mysterious 
dangers associated with it, its stealthy habits, the 
cold fixity of its gaze, its sinuous motion, the protru¬ 
sion of its forked tongue, and the suddenness and 
deadliness of its attacks.’ Its long life, and the habit 
of changing its skin suggest ideas of immortality and 
resurrection. 

In the south-west corner of the compound about 
the house of every Nayar, Izhuvan, and the members 
of other Hindu castes of Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore, there is a serpent grove, and the 
serpents exercise an evil influence, if the shrines are 
not properly respected. These shrines are called 
Chitrakuta, Nagakota, or Vishathan kavu. Carved 
granite stones representing the figures of hooded 
serpents are seen in every serpent grove in the 
compounds of people of every Hindu caste in the 
States above referred to. Leprosy, itch, barrenness 
in women, death of children, frequent appearance 
of snakes in gardens and all other calamities are 
brought about by and set down to the anger of these 
serpents. Therefore, every snake shrine is wor¬ 
shipped, and pujds are performed with offerings of 
milk, eggs, and boiled rice in the month of Kumbha 
(February-March) on the Ayiliam day. In the 
event of any calamity in a family, an astrologer 
who is consulted generally attributes it to the anger 
of the serpents, and the only remedy that is sug¬ 
gested is the formation of a serpent shrine with 
elaborate ceremonies and sacrifices to obtain their 
good will and pleasure.* In South Canara, snake 


* The Cochin Tribes and Castes , Vol. I, 320. 
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stones or stones with the figure of serpents sculptured 
on them abound all over the district, placed in 
groves, or set up by the roadside or in raised plat¬ 
forms at the foot of the sacred peepul tree {Ficus 
religiosa). Many of them are of great antiquity, 
but there is nothing to indicate from what period 
they may be held to date.* There is scarcely a 
village in Mysore that has not its effigies of the 
serpent carved on stone erected on a raised platform 
near the entrance for the adoration of the public. 
The living serpent is systematically worshipped, 
and few Hindus will consent to kill one.f An 
ant-hill is popularly regarded as the shrine of the 
God, and is very often the abode of a snake. A 
Naga kavu in Travancore is the property of a 
family whose ancestors among the Nagas were 
spared from the burning of the Khandava forest 
by Arjuna. Every male of this family even to this 
day is called Vasuki, the deified hero of the Naga 
people of Northern India. In the family of Pambil 
Melkat. Nambudiri in the Cochin State, there are 
numerous snake shrines to which regular offerings 


of milk are given. 

Similarly, snake shrines abound almost in every 
district of the Madras Presidency as in other parts 
of India. Among the forest tribes, the Gonds in 
Chatisgarh worship images of snakes every three 
years. The cult is common among the tribes of 
the Vindya range. 

In Vedic times, the serpent worship was not only 
known but also prevalent.' We meet with references 
to Ahibudhnya, the serpent of the deep, and to Ahi, 
another designation of the demon Vritra. In the 
later samhitas, the serpents are a class of divine 
beings. The post-vedic Rahu, the eclipse demon, 


* Sturrock, South Canara, page 138. 
f L. Rice, Mysore Gazetteer , pages 454-457. 
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is in modern belief, a serpent. The Atharva Veda 
contains numerous charms against serpents, and 
a rite of propitiation on the full-moon day of Marga- 
sirsha. They are regarded as gods. Many tales 
are current describing the enmity between Garuda, 
the chief of the feathered race, and the Nagas.* 

The belief that serpents live in guard and control 
waters, is common to many races. The snake 
living in crevices is often identified with diseased 
ancestors. The snake becomes associated with 
fertility and eroticism. Therefore the cult is in the 
hands of women. Hence snake-worship is often 
performed at marriages by the Brahmans of Canara, 
Mysore and other castemen, by the Banjims. 
Snakes are supposed to be guardians of treasure 
buried in earth. The worship of the serpent seems 
to have originated independently of totemism. 
Descent from the snake, the use of the name as a 
sept title, the tabu which prevents its slaughter, 
and the respect paid to it when dead, all appear 
in India. 

The Nagas who so constantly occur in ancient 
Hindu history were no doubt a widespread race of 
serpent worshippers, and there is every reason to 
suppose that they occupied most parts of Mysore. 
Jinadatta, the founder of Humcha, married a Naga- 
kanya and the great serpent sacrifice of Janamejaya 
is said to have taken place at Hiremagalur. An 
inscription at Belgami of the eleventh century, 
bears at its head the half-human, half-serpent forms 
of a Naga and Nagini.f 

The chief serpent-worshipping race in India is known as 
the Nagas who appear both in history and folk-lore, and to 
whom much speculation has been devoted. Oldham distin¬ 
guishes between the Naga demi-gods in heaven, and the Naga 


* Hopkins, pages 251, 276. 
t H Rice, Mysore Inscriptions , pages 202-203, 
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people on earth, the former being the deified ancestors of 
the latter. He concludes that the Asuras and the Sarpas, (the 
serpents of the Big-Veda) the Asuras and Nagas of the Maha- 
bharata and Manu, and the Asuras or demons of Brahmanical 
tradition all represent hostile tribes, who opposed the Aryan 
invaders, and the Asuras were Dravidians. Others regard the 
race of Nagas of Trans-Himalayan region who adopted the 
snake as their national emblem, and hence gave the name to 
the cobra. The great historical fact in connection with the 
Nagas is the fierce persecution which they suffered at the hands 
of the Brahmans. The destruction of serpents at the burning 
of the forests of Khandava, the terrible sacrifice of serpents 
which forms the opening scenes of Mahabharata, and the super¬ 
natural exploits of Krishna against the serpents are all expressions 
of Brahmanical ill-will towards the Nagas. From all these it 
would appear that the Nagas were originally a race distinct 
from the Aryans, and wholly outside the pale of Brahmanism. 
They were powerful in Central and South India.* Castes like 
the Maravans,' Agamudians and Kalians in the Madras Presidency 
are descended from them. The serpent is closely associated 
with Brahmanical Hinduism. The association of Snake with 
the Siva symbol, the linga, is very intimate. As symbols of 
Siva’s energy, they appear remarkable in the Nataraja’s image. 
In Jainism also the symbol of Tirthankara Parsvanath is a 
sarpa (snake). The colossal statue of Gomatesvara at Sravana- 
Belagola is surrounded with white ant-hills from which snakes 
emerge.* 

The Dravidians are divided into Cheras, Cholas, and 
Pandyas. “ Cheras ” are the Dravidian equivalent for Niiga; 
Chera-mandala, means Naga-mandala or Naga-dvlpa and not 
the Naga country. This points to the Asura origin of the Dra¬ 
vidians of the South. There still exists a set of people over the 
valley of the Ganges who are called Cheras or Seoris, claiming 
their descent from the serpent gods, and who appear to have 
been ousted by the Muhammadans. These people might be the 
kinsmen of the Cheras, on account of the similarities in their 
social customs. There are also many tribes in the Beas valley 
and the adjacent localities who worship hooded serpents and 
profess to belong to the older solar race. The serpent-worship 
prevailed in many parts of India in ancient times as in other 
parts of the world. 



* E. H. E., Vol. XI, pages 414-415. 
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It is said that in matters of religious worship The reli. 
women have to associate with their husbands, brahman E 
Nevertheless in the worship of the female deities women. 
and in that of the female ancestors they have a 
certain amount of freedom. Women need not 
observe religious austerities, feasts, etc. They have 
their salvation if they bxit serve their husbands 
faithfully. A Brahman may have a wife from 
each of the other varnas, but only the one from his 
own varna, can participate in religious ceremonies. 

He may have a plurality of wives up to four, and 
only the senior of them is allowed to join him. In 
the latter case, one who has a son, who is obedient, 
diligent, truth-loving, amiable, and pure, may be 
selected for the duty.* The woman who performs 
austerities and observes fasts, takes herself to hell 
by such conduct, and reduces the term of life of her 
husband.f “ If a woman feels inclined to go on 
pilgrimage to holy places, she should drink the 
washings (sic) of her husband’s feet, because to her, 
the husband is higher than either Vishnu or Sankara 
(Siva).” “ She who offers ablutions to the sun 
early in the morning, shall be protected from widow- 
wood for seven successive lives. She who draws 
on the clean floor in the front of her house the mystic 
symbol of the sun, and worships him with moistened 
rice shall be blessed by all the gods. She who 
bathes very early and performs this worship at the 
entrance of her house shall have all her desires 
fulfilled. She who does not offer out of her dish 
(before tasting it) a portion as sacrifice to the goddess, 
Jeshtha-Devi, will go to hell after death. Women 
who desire sons, grandsons, and wealth should offer 
food sacrifice to Jeshtha-Devi to keep her pleased.” 

God Vishnu says, “ pure women who desire wealth, 


* Manu and Katyayana. 
t Skandapurana. 
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who faithfully serve their husbands, who speak 
sweetly to them, who never go with empty hands, 
who have given birth to sons, who are the pre¬ 
servers of the wealth (economical), who offer food 
sacrifices to Jeshtha-Devi are the ones with whom 
I remain.” “ Because her husband is in the place 
of the gods, of religious preceptor, religion, and of 
sacred waters, she should discard all and always 
serve her husband. She shall then get the fruition 
of all the other worships.* “ Women have no 
right to perform the worship of Vishnu or Sankara 
(Siva). If they but bow unto Vishnu, they will be 
steeped in misery in this world, then Heaven is 
impossible. If they touch the (images or symbols) 
of Vishnu or Siva, they will go to heli.” f “ Women 
should worship Narasimha (the lion-faced fourth 
incarnation of Vishnu). Women are prohibited from 
japa (recitation) of the mantrams, tapas (austerities), 
pilgrimage, sanyasa (asceticism), resorting to charms, 
or they will lead to perdition.” Women should 
not touch the Lingam (emblem of Siva) after it has 
been sanctified with the help of the mantrams.”| 
“ The touch of the woman is like a thunderbolt to 
the Salagrama (ammonite emblem of Vishnu). She 
who touches a Salagrama shall go to the worst of 
perditions.§ If a woman has any reverence for it, 
she should worship it without touching it. Women 
should observe fast during the Navaratras (nine 
days pending the Dasara).” “ Women should wor¬ 
ship and pour offerings into the ordinary fire (not 
sacrificial) or the Grihya (homa) fire, as they are 
only accession in the marriage they can take part 
with their husbands in worshipping the sacred fire 


* Brihannaradiyam. 
t Nrisimhapurana. 
i Narada-Samhita. 

§ Varahapurana. 
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Saptapadi.* * * § “ Women should give as alms, 
a row of ploughs to Brahmans because it is a Kama- 
dhenu (the giver of all desires).” f She who will 
give to a Brahman a mountain of grains shall go to 
Heavenina Vimana (celestial palanquin).” “Woman 
should give to a Brahman a mountain of cotton.” J 
She who gives a mountain of til (sesamum grain) 
will enjoy untold happiness in Heaven. If she be 
born again, she will be endowed with perfect life, 
and shall become a queen. The wives of Mandhata 
Yuvanasva, and Kartavirya had given (to Brah¬ 
mans) mountains of this seed and hence their pros¬ 
perity.” “ Women are like the Sudra (the fourth- 
caste).” “ On the seventh night after child birth, 
a woman should keep guard over her babe, should 
worship Goddess Janmada (Jivantika), should offer 
her sacrifice.” § “ Other women should sing and dance 
in the room all the night.” “ Women should worship 
the tulasi (Ocymum Sanctum ) plant.” “ By wor¬ 
shipping the tulasi plant one attains the credit of 
offering the fruits of the dhatriphala, (Phylantkus 
emblica ) or of fasting in honour of the goddess 
Jayanti.” “ Twice-born women have a right to 
study the Vedas, but some learned men rank them 
with Sudras.” “ Women can perform the alms¬ 
giving ceremony or giving of charitable gifts of 
houses, wells, tanks, etc., with the consent of their 
husbands.” “ The woman who gives alms becomes 
as sacred as Parvati, the wife of Siva.” 

The taboos above-mentioned are owing to the 
supposed impurity of women, and their salvation 
depends upon their chastity and obedience to their 
husbands in all matters concerning the well-being 

* Madana-Maharatna. 

f Bhavishyofctara-purana. 

J Brakmanda-purana. 

§ Vyasa (smriti). 
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of the family. Marital chastity on the part of 
wives has been enjoined and honoured from imme¬ 
morial times; while both natural chastity and 
sacerdotal, whether marital or celebate, has been 
a regular phenomenon.* 


ceemwnie When a Brahman feels the approach of death, 
andcustoms. relatives are sent for, and a friendly converse 
is held with all of them. When the dying hour is 
held very near, he allows himself to be laid on a clean 
spot. Gifts of 28 articles are then made to the 
Brahman Yaidikas, the most important of which 
is the Vaitarini cow to conduct him over the stream 
of the nether world. Divine names of Rama and 
Krishna are recited. The body of the dying person 
is smeared with holy ashes, and a necklace of tulasi 
beads or rudraltsha (Elceocarpus Lanceolatus) is also 
put round his neck. After his death, the corpse is 
laid on a cushion of darbha grass placed on the floor 
with his head turned to the south. At the time of 
death or soon after it, the Vedic prayers, Karna- 
mantram is chanted into the right ear of the person. 
“ Let the elements composing the body disinte¬ 
grate and reunite with kindred elements.” The 
dead body is well washed and rubbed with a towel, 
the caste-mark is put on, the sacred thread is changed, 
and a fresh piece of cloth is put on to cover the body. 
His wife, sons and daughters go out of the house 
to prostrate towards the south which is believed to 
be presided by Yama. Fire is kindled in front of 
the house as a sign of death. The eldest son with 
his brothers, brings the Aupasana f fire, if any, or 
fresh fire is prepared with prayers to Yama and 
the deities presiding on the way to his destination. 
A bamboo bier is prepared very like a ladder with 


* Manu, IV, 44, 53. 

t Oldenburg, Religion des Veda, 271, 411 ff, 417, 429 ff, 468, 588. 
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a bed of straw, for tbe corpse to be placed on it. 
o Tbe toes are bound together. Four members of the 
deceased’s family, especially the Sapindas, carry the 
dead body covered with a winding sheet to the cre¬ 
mation ground. Behind the corpse come the 
relatives, the older ones first, men and women, 
the latter with the hair of the head let loose. At 
> the head of the procession walks the chief mourner 
with the fire he has previously kindled. At the 
time of lifting the bier, the invocation, “ May 
Pushan bring thee from here ” is addressed to him. 
Women of the family burst into lamentations as the 
corpse is carried. On the way the corpse is laid on 
the ground three times, and the chief mourner and 
his brothers with their hair loose walk round it 
three times repeating some manlram. When the 
body reaches the cremation ground, it is again 
placed on the ground : the fire that is carried from 
the one kindled in front of the house by the chief 
mourner, is kindled again near the pyre that is 
being raised with firewood. He throws a quarter 
of an anna as an equivalent of the purchase of the 
ground for cremation. The sacred fire is lighted, 
and the right palm of the corpse is rubbed with a 
gold coin. Saiikalpa is made for the Pitrimedha 
(sacrifice to the fathers), and ghee offerings are 
made into the fire, and ghee is dropped into the 
nine openings and then sprinkled on the body. 
The body is placed on the pyre, when some 
rice is thrown into the mouth of the body by the 
first mourner and other relatives. The chief mourner 
comes three rounds and sprinkling more ghee on 
the head and chest, he places fire on the chest 
looking at the sun. More firewood is placed on the 
body, and camphor pieces are lighted up in several 
places. He then carries a pot of water with a hole 
at the bottom, through which water trickles down 
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his shoulders, three times round the pyre, and at 
the third round dashes it. Then all his relatives 
squat on the ground facing the east, and taking up 
the Tcusa grass and cutting into small fragments 
scatter them in the air, after the recital of some 
holy texts. Once more they sprinkle themselves with 
water. The Brahmans assembled to attend the funeral 
are given some (laJcshina (gifts). The chief mourner 
with his brothers, if any, go to the nearest tank 
or river, get themselves shaved, bathe, and after 
their bath return home. Two ceremonies, Nagna 
Sraddha and Pashana-Sthapanam (placing the stone) 
are next performed. 

The disembodied spirit is believed to be naked 
after the burning of the dead body, and therefore 
to provide it with a body, offerings of water, rice, 
a piece of cloth, a lamp and a few annas are given 
to a Brahman. Two stones, one on the bank of 
a river, and the other at home, are set up to re¬ 
present the spirit of the departed. For ten days 
the chief mourner and his brothers, if any, bathe 
early morning, perform the Sandhya service, and 
make libations of water (Vasodaka) by dipping in 
water a piece of cloth from the winding sheet and 
rinsing it over the stone placed on the riverside. 
A libation of water mixed with gingelly seeds (Tilo- 
daka) is also made to it. These offerings are likewise 
given to the stone set up in the house, along with 
the balls of cooked rice, which are afterwards 
thrown in water. A kind of Vriddhi Sraddha is 
also performed, and this consists of an offering of 
a measure of rice, vegetables and a few annas to 
three Brahmans on the first day, four on the 
second day, five on the third and thus increased 
up to the tenth day. A similar Sraddha known as 
Nava-Sraddha is also performed on the odd days 
with similar offerings. The collection of bones, 
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called sanchayana, takes place either on the second, 
fourth, or the sixth day, and the hones are collected 
in an earthen vessel, buried under-ground or thrown 
into the water or a river if close by. A figure of the 
dead man is made of the ashes, and on its mouth is 
placed a vessel of water with a hole made on the side, 
and also a ball of cooked rice. On the tenth day 
the agnates get shaved, bathe and make libations 
o water to the departed spirit. The mourners also 
make the offering as usual. The latter along with 
the agnates return home, and offer libations of 
water and balls of cooked rice, after which a large 
quantity of cooked rice, bread, etc., (Prabhuta-bali), 
is offered to the spirit of the departed, which is 
believed to be very hungry then. The food is heaped 
up m a very large plantain leaf, and all near relations 
go round it, weeping and beating their breasts, 
-this is mostly done by the women while the men 
stand aloof. The agnates, taking the stones set up, 
start in procession with the mourners to the tank 
or river, and throw the offerings and stones into 
the water. The widow of the deceased is also 
conducted to the riverside, and after her bath, 
she is presented with new garments by the son’ 
brother and relations. The sons get shaved. The 
agnates and the chief mourner all bathe, and the 
attei perform a homa (ananda-homa) in the presence 
of the former. By this ceremony and by taking a 
dose of sanctified water they become pure, and 
then return home, taking a little of this fire. On 
the eleventh day the members of the family bathe, 
and the sons or the chief mourners perform their 
usual Sanclhya service, invite a few Brahmans to 
prepare the sanctified water with which the whole 
house, well, cowshed, vessels, etc., are sprinkled 
and purified. A bull calf, branded on one side of 
it, is let loose, so as to set the spirit of the departed 
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free from the preta (short) stage. On the eleventh 
day, a Sraddha called ekoddishta is performed in 
the lire itself, and then a Brahman who is seated 
to represent the preta of the dead person is fed after 
going through the Sraddha rites. The balls of 
cooked rice offered at the time are thrown into the 
water, and the members of the family again bathe 
and drink a little of the sanctified water. 

No dvahana (invocation) takes place in this 
ceremony, nor the oblation of cooked rice into the 
fire, nor do Vaisvadevas take part in it.* Eko 
Sraddhas are completed by the performance of 
Sapindikarana, the reception of the preta into the 
community of pitris. If these ceremonies should 
be properly performed, the subtle parts of the 
offerings made during their performance feed the 
deceased till he goes to pitriloka (the world of the 
manes). The mantrams facilitate his passage thereto, 
and he takes a place among the pitris. The Sapindi¬ 
karana, takes place on the twelfth day, but should, 
according to the Sastras, be performed only a year 
after death, i.e., on the completion of all the 
Masikas or monthly Sraddhas. Now a ceremony 
called Shodasa (the sixteen) is performed just before 
it on the twelfth day, and this consists in giving 
presents of money and vessels to the Brahmans. 
On the thirteenth day, the house is purified with 
sanctified water when twelve Brahman Vaidikas 
are invited to perform Gralia-Yajna (propitiation of 
the nine planets). After this worship a feast is 
given to relatives and friends. During the night of 
the same day, some verses called Charama-Sloka in 
honour of the dead man are composed and read by 
a Sanskrit Pandit. Every month for a year after 
death in a family, Sraddha is performed as described 


* Sankhayana Grihya Sutras, IV, 2-5. 
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in the following pages. Those who can afford it, 
go to Benares and Gaya, where ..they perform a 
similar ceremony, which renders the performance of 
the rites not obligatory thereafter.* f 

Besides the ceremonies described above, there 
are other customs in vogue among the Tamil Brah¬ 
mans. There cannot be any cooking in the house 
of the deceased ; and the chief mourner and the 
nearest relatives are fed during the days of pollution 
with the food cooked in a neighbouring house 
at the mourners’ own expense. In wealthy families, 
the funeral festivities are very grand and provide 
for the feeding of a large number of Brahmans. 

In the case of the death of an aged member in a 
Brahman family, a kind of weird dance by the 
female members, their relatives and neighbours is 
got up at about nine o’clock at night from the second 
or third day, and continued till the tenth. The 
women collect together and perform a circular dance, 
singing special funeral songs, and beating over 
their uncovered bosoms; and finally mimic loud 
lamentations. This is continued till the tenth day, 
when a similar gathering takes place for the same 
purpose, after which they go in procession to the 
neighbouring tank or river, with their tresses of 
hair dishevelled and with their arms on each other’s 
shoulders, and return home in the same manner 
after their bath. The chief mourners are those to 
whom the deceased is very closely related. 

The funeral songs above referred to are said to 
have been composed by an old Smarta poet, and 
they are learned by the girls and young women along 
with the wedding and other songs. A woman should 
at least know one song about her grand-parents, 

* A. C. Das : Rig-Vedic Culture, pages 404-410. 

t H. D. Griswold: The Religion of the Rig- Veda, Chapter XI, 
pages 308-327. 
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parents, brothers and sisters, husband, children, 
father and mother-in-law. It is not likely that 
these lamentations really express any genuine feelings 
in the hearts of the mourners; but the custom 
implies that such feelings are held in some estima¬ 
tion.* 

tonsure of On the morning of the eleventh day, the woman 
widows. whose husband is dead has her head completely 
shaved, and becomes a widow thereafter. She 
remains in seclusion for a year, and wears white 
clothes for the rest of her life. Henceforth her 
status in society is one of social exclusion, and 
she cannot take part in any of the domestic cere¬ 
monies, such as weddings, nuptials and the like. 
Of all kinds of calamities or misfortunes that can 
happen to a woman, widowhood involving the loss 
of hair is considered to be the greatest. But this 
practice does not obtain amongst the Tengalai 
section of the Sri Vaishnava Brahmans. 

The rules regarding the conduct of widows are 
like those regulating the conduct of Sanyasins 
(ascetics). “ Eating on metal plates, sleeping on 
cot, chewing betel leaves ( tambula ), use of flowers, 
perfumes, etc., are all denied to the Yati (monk) 
and the widow alike. To all who are in a vrata, 
the purification is like the Yatis and so for the 
widow.” Thus the sages have prescribed to the 
faithful widow a number of duties, the keynote of 
which is austerity. Hence a widow is raised in the 
spiritual scale, if really lowered in the social scale. 

It is interesting to enquire in this connection 
whether there is any religious sanction for the 
tonsure of widows. There are passages in the 
Rig Veda which bear testimony to the fact that the 

* A. C. Das : Rig- Vedic Culture , page 232. 
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rvation of hair on the woman’s head adds to 
her beauty. Atharvana Veda contains charms to 
stimulate and promote the growth of hair. “ In 
order to strengthen the old hair, to grow the new, 
to render more luxurious that which has grown, 
the all-healing plant, Nitani in one of the remedial 
rites is prescribed in that Veda for the growth of 
hair.* That plant was brought, it is said, by 
Jamadagni from the abode of Asita, for promoting 
the growth of hair of his daughter. It has the 
power to strengthen the roots, lengthen the ends 
and expand the middle. Thus from ancient times 
the hair was prized as an aid to beauty. 

The authorities for the tonsure of widows are 
very few. In the early Law Books, or Smritis, of 
Apastamba, Gautama, Yasishta, and Yagnavalkya, 
and in the Mahabharata, there is no mention of the 
custom. The widows then dressed the hair without 
the parting line or did not deck the hair. The only 
authorities in which mention is made of shaving, 
are the Skanda-Purana and Vyasa Smriti. There 
is a tendency for the decline of the custom in many 
parts of South India. 


Sraddha means an oblation of grain, water or 
other substances, offered with faith. The perform¬ 
ance of the Sraddha by a son is necessary to deliver 
a father from the hell called Put,~\ whence ‘ the son ’ 
is called Put-tra the rescuer from “ Put.” Hence 
it is that every Brahman, in fact, every Hindu 
desires to have a son and not a daughter. Sraddha 
is held to be auspicious, and it is performed for the 
benefit of a dead person who has received an inter¬ 
mediate body and became a Pitri or beatified father. 
Both in the funeral and Sraddha ceremonies offerings 

* a. v. vi.—21. \ 

t Manu, Chapter IX—138. 
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of the balls of rice and libations of water have to be 
made with the recital of the Vedic texts and prayers. 
In the former the above mentioned offerings are for 
the nourishment of the ghost and the formation of 
the body as a vehicle, whereas in the latter they are 
offered as an act of homage to the spirit with the 
body so formed. It is also plainly said in Manu II. 
1-137, and elsewhere that the embodied Pitris 
require periodical offerings of pinda (flour balls) and 
water for their continual nourishment and refresh¬ 


ment. Sraddha is not always connected with 
funerals. According to the Vishnu-Purdna (III-13) 
a Grihastha or householder should worship the manes 
at the marriage of a son or daughter, on entering 
a new building, oil naming a child and on other 
similar auspicious occasions. Nirnaya-Sindhu makes 
mention of twelve different kinds of Sraddhas, of 
which Nitya (daily or constant), Naimittika (‘ spec¬ 
ial,’ performed on special occasions), Vriddhi (for 
the increase of prosperity), Sapindana and Parvana- 
Sraddhas are the most important. A short account 
of each of them is given below. 

1. Nitya-Sraddha is one which consists in giving food to 
a Brfihaman, after offering it to three ancestors by name, 
with the usual preparatory vows and prayers, and with the 
formality of placing three blades of grass as a seat to each 
ancestor, but using a single prayer only for the invocation of 
the manes and omitting the ceremony of welcoming them with 
an arghya (water offered to guests for washing). It is a short 
method of performing the ceremony. 

2. Naimittika-Sraddha is that which is performed on special 
occasions as at funerals, and refers to one person (Ekoddishta) 
recently dead. Only one man is feasted at the end of the rite. 
Sraddhas performed in holy places during eclipse, on the first 
day of Karkataka, Thula, Makara, and Mesha and Mahalaya 
come under this division. 

3. Vriddhi Sraddha.—The obsequies for the increase of 
prosperity, as the term Vriddhi Sraddha signifies, are celebrated 
previous to the solemnization of a marriage, or of any of the 
ceremonies which, according to the notions of the Hindus, 
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contribute to the regeneration of a twice-born man, that is, of 
Brahman, Kshatriya or Vaisya. This &raddha is likewise 
performed at the commencement and close of a solemn fast. 

4. Sapindana Sraddha.—This is performed for the benefit 
of the deceased to enable him to join his ancestors or Sapindas, 
who are connected by the offering of the pindas (flour-balls). 

A cow is then usually presented to a Brahman, and this 
gift is believed to render the crossing of the river Vaitarani— 
river of death—easy for the departed soul. The gift of a boat, 
cow, and the beddings, and twenty-eight other articles is also 
made to the Brahman at the time. The arghya water of the 
preta is combined with that of the pitris, and an elongated 
mass of cooked rice is placed between the two rows and divided 
with blades of grass in three portions which are arranged close 
to balls of rice. This is regarded as uniting the dead man with 
his ancestors. Gifts of a few annas are made to each of the 
Brahmans assembled there. The two Brahmans representing 
the Vaisvadevas and pitris are given betel leaves and a few 
rupees each, and the members of the family go round and 
prostrate before them, when after bestowing their blessings on 
them, they depart. The rice ball offerings are thrown into the 
water. After these, the house is swept and cleaned, and all the 
members of the family again bathe and drink a little of the 
sanctified water to become purified. They wear the holy thread 
as on the previous day. At the last obsequies for one recently 
deceased, which is named the Sapindana, the following prayer 
is recited when the rice ball which has been offered to him is piled 
up with the rest; “ May the mansion of those progenitors, who 
have reached a common abode and who have accordant minds, 
foster him ; may the blessed sacrifices sacred to the Gods be 
his.” The subjoined prayer is likewise peculiar to the Sapindana. 
“ By (the intercession of) those souls who are mine by affinity, 
who are animated, (shades) who have reached a common abode, 
who have accordant minds, may prosperity be mine in this 
world for a hundred years.” 

After smearing the place with cowdung, a square altar of 
sand is raised on it, one or two fingers high, and nearly a span 
in length and breadth. It must be triangular at the obsequies 
of one recently dead. The person who performs the ceremony 
first washes his hands and feet, sips water and puts a ring of 
kusa grass on the ring finger of the right hand. He sits down 
on the seat made of kusa grass, or of other materials placed 
upon a blade of such grass. He lights a lamp, reciting a prayer 
which will be cited further on. He places the implements and 
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materials in regular order and sprinkles water on himself and 
all round, meditating on Vishnu, surnamed the lotus-eyed, 
and revolving in his mind the couplet, <c Whether pure or 
defiled, etc.” He now shifts the sacerdotal thread to his right 
shoulder and solemnly declares his intention of performing 
a Sraddha, and the motive of it. He thrice meditates on 
Gayatri, and pronounces the salutation to superior beings, 
“ Salutation to the Gods, to the manes of ancestors.” 

After this preparation, he proceeds to invite and welcome 
the Visvedevas, Pitris, Vishnu and the manes. First he places 
two little cushions of kusa grass on one side of the altar for the 
Visvedevas, and three in front of it for the Pitris. Each cushion 
should consist of three blades of grass folded up. After strew¬ 
ing kusa grass on these cushions, he says, “ Shall I invoke the 
Visvedevas ?” Being told “ Do so,” he thus invokes them 
“ Visvedevas ! hear my invocation, come and sit on this holy 
grass.” After scattering barley on the same spot, he meditates 
this prayer “ Visvedevas ! listen to my invocation. Ye, who 
reside in this sky and ye who abide near us, (on earth) or (far 
off), in Heaven,” “ Ye whose tongues are fire, and ye, who 
defend the funeral sacrifice sit on this grass and be cheerful.” 
He then invites the manes of the ancestors with similar invo¬ 
cations, “ 0 Fire ! zealously we support thee; zealously we 
feed thee with fuel; eagerly dost thou call our willing ancestors 
to taste our oblations.” “ May our progenitors who eat the 
moon-plant, who are sanctified by holy fire, come by paths, 
which Gods travel. Satisfied with ancestral food at this solemn 
sacrifice, may they applaud and guard us.” He next welcomes 
the Gods and manes with oblations of water in vessels made of 
leaves, two are presented to the Visvedevas, and three to 
paternal ancestors and as many to maternal ancestors. Kusa 
grass is put into each vessel and water sprinkled on it, while 
the prayer, “ May divine waters be auspicious to us,” etc., is 
recited. Barley is thrown into the vessels intended for the 
Visvedevas, and tila (sesamum) into those intended for the 
manes of ancestors, with these prayers :—“ Barley ! thou art 
the separator, separate us from our natural enemies and from 
our malicious foes. 2. Thou art tila, sacred to Soma.” At a 
Sraddha for the increase of prosperity which is performed on 
many occasions as a preparation for a solemn act of religion, 
barley is thrown into the vessels instead of tila , and the last 
prayer is- thus varied. “ Thou art barley, sacred to Soma ; 
framed by the divinity thou dost produce celestial bliss ; mixed 
with water mayst thou long satisfy with nourishment my several 
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progenitors whose mouths are full of blessings.” The vessels are 
successively taken up by the celebrant who repeats each time 
a prayer before recited.* “ The water in Heaven, in the at¬ 
mosphere and on the earth, have been united with milk, etc.” 

The kusa grass that lay in the vessel is put into a Brahmana’s 
hand, and that which was under it is held by the person who 
performs the Sraddha in his own hands, and through it he 
successively pours the water out of each vessel on the Brahmana’s 
hand. He then piles up the empty vessels in three sets, and 
reverses them, saying, while he upsets the first, “ Thou art 
a mansion for ancestors.” 

The person who performs the &raddha next takes up rice 
smeared with clarified butter and makes two oblations to fire, 
reciting these prayers—“ May this oblation to fire which conveys 
the offerings to the manes be efficacious.” The Brahmans are 
then presented with new garments, sandal paste, flowers, 


etc. 

The Brahmans should be fed with the residue of the obla¬ 
tion. It is accordingly consecrated for that purpose by the 
following prayer :—“ The vessel that holds thee is the earth ; 
its lid is sky ; I offer you this residue of an oblation, similar 
to ambrosia, in the undefiled mouth of a priest; may this 
oblation be efficacious.” The performer of the Sraddha then 
points with his thumb towards the food, saying, “ Thrice did 
Vishnu step, etc.” He adds, “ May the demons and giants 
that sit on this consecrated spot be dispersed.” He meditates 
on the Gayatri with the names of the worlds, and sweetens the 
food with honey or sugar, saying, “ May winds blow sweet,” 
etc. He then distributes the food among the Brahmans; 
and when they have eaten and have acknowledged that they are 
satisfied, he gives them water to rinse their mouths. 

He now proceeds to offer the funeral cakes consisting of 
balls or lumps of cooked rice mixed with clarified butter. He 
offers three to the paternal and as much more to the maternal 
ancestors. The prayers, “ Ancestors ! rejoice, take your respective 
shares,” and the form of the oblation has been already mentioned. 
It is only necessary to add in this place that he wipes his hands 
with kusa grass in honour of remoter ancestors, who thus 
become partakers of the oblations. 

In the next place, he makes six oblations of water from 
the palm of his hands, with salutation to the seasons. “ Salu¬ 
tation unto you, 0 Fathers ! and unto the saddening seasons,” 


* The Religious Ceremonies of the Hindiis and of the Brahmans, 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII, pages 232-285. 
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etc. By this prayer, the manes of ancestors are doubly saluted ; 
for the Veda declares, “ The six seasons are the progenitors of 
mankind.” 

A thread Is placed on each funeral cake to serve as apparel 
for the manes, and each time the same words are repeated, 
“ Fathers ! This apparel is offered unto you.” Flowers, per¬ 
fumes and similar things are added at pleasure, but water must 
be sprinkled on each cake with the prayer, “ Waters ! Ye are 
the food of our progenitors.” 


The performer of the Sraddha, then takes up the 
cake in the middle and smells it; or his wife eats 
it, if they be solicitous for male offspring. In this 
case, the following prayer must be recited:— 


“ Grant, 0 Progenitors ! the conception of a male child 
(long lived and healthy, and the like, the lotus and 
garland for twins that sprung from the Asvini) ; so that, at 
this season there may be a person (to fulfil the wishes of the 
Gods, of the manes, and of human beings ”).* He then takes 
up the cakes, successively smells them, and throws them into 
a vessel and gives away the food to a mendicant priest or to 
the cow, or else casts it into the waters. 

He then dismisses the manes, with presents of betel leaves, 
nuts, .and a few annas saying,. “ Fathers! to whom food 
belongs, guard our food and the other things offered by us, 
venerable and immortal as ye are and conversant with the holy 
truths. Quaff the sweet essence of it, be cheerful, and depart 
contented by the paths which Gods travel.” Lastly, he walks 
round the spot and leaves it, saying, “ May the benefit of this 
oblation accrue to me repeatedly; may the Gods of the earth 
and the Goddesses of the sky whose form is the universe visit 
me with present and future happiness. Father and mother, 
revisit me when I again celebrate the obsequies. Soma, king 
of the manes ; visit me for the sake of (conferring) immortality.”! 

A Sraddha is thus performed with an oblation of three 
funeral cakes only to three male paternal ancestors on such 
occasions; or with as many funeral oblations to three maternal 
ancestors on others. Thus at the riionthly Sraddhas celebrated 
on the day of new moon, six funeral cakes are offered to three 
paternal and as many maternal male ancestors with their wives ; 
on most Other occasions, separate oblations are presented to 


* The Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus and of the Brahmans . 
f Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII, pages 232-285). 
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the female ancestors. At the obsequies celebrated in the first 
half of Asvini, on the day entitled Mahalaya, funeral cakes are 
separately offered to every deceased friend and near relation ; 
thus, immediately after offering the oblations to ancestors 
a cake is presented to a deceased wife, then to a son or daughter, 
to a brother or sister, to an uncle or aunt, to a father-in-law, 
to a preceptor, and lastly to a friend. The same is observed 
at the obsequies performed on the day of an eclipse, or upon 
a pilgrimage to a holy spot, and especially to Gaya. This kind 
of Sraddha is called a Parvana-Sraddha, which is performed 
at the new moon and at other periods of the moon’s phases.* t 



The Brahmans were, by the Sastras, required 
to teach the Vedas, to look after the training and 
preservation of the moral, social and religious 
interests of the people, to perform and preside over 
the religious and sacrificial ceremonies, and also to 
aid rulers in the administration of justice. These 
duties were, in after times, discharged by some 
among them known as Vaidikas, while others called 
Loukikas were engaged in other occupations. At 
present, the priestly class of Brahmans and others 
proficient in the study of the Sastras have, owing 
to the absence of sufficient encouragement, dimi¬ 
nished in numbers, while others engage themselves 
in all occupations which afford decent income for 
their livelihood. The study of the Vedas and the 
Sastras is, in point of money earning, less popular 
among them, and its place is being taken up by 
western education. Brahman children, boys and 
young men, are being educated in all schools and 
colleges, and take advantage of the instructions 
imparted in them ; so that they form a conspicuous 
majority in the ranks of the literates. As in other 
districts, they are employed in all departments 
of Government service. Many are merchants, 
bankers, cultivators, and the like. 

* H. D. Griswold, The Religions of the Rig• Veda, Chap. XI, 

t A. C. Das, Rig-Vedic Culture, page 232. 
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The Brahmans are strict vegetarians and teeto¬ 
tallers. Rice (Oryza sativa ) is the chief article of 
food, and other grains such as pulse, black, green 
and Bengal gram, and dhal are largerly used in this 
daily meal. Milk, ghee, curds and butter-milk 
are important constituents of their food. Turmeric, 
pepper, coriander, cummin, mustard seeds and other 
spices are also used to add flavour to the preparation. 
All kinds of vegetables with the exception of onions 
and potatoes are freely used. Orthodox Brahmans 
have their dinner between eleven and twelve o’clock 
in the morning and supper at about eight p.m., with 
a lunch consisting of some bread and hot water 
seasoned with coriander, cummin and other seeds. 
Children, very young men, and women have their 
breakfast, which consists of rice boiled during the 
previous night and mixed with water. A small 
quantity of this rice with butter-milk and pickles 
is consumed at 8 a.m., and 4. p.m, in addition to their 
regular dinner and supper. An innovation has 
however taken place in this direction. Coffee or 
tea with bread has taken the place of cold rice and 
butter milk in the morning and evening. Numerous 
restaurants in towns and villages bear testimony to 
this innovation. 

The kitchen should be the most retired room in 
the house, so that no Sudras may look in and thus 
defile the vessels. It is also improper to look at 
any one who is eating. The women after preparing 
the dishes wait on the men, and the wives dine 
after husbands. They never sit down to dine 
with the men. The orthodox fashion is to mix and 
take the food with the fingers. Nothing must be 
touched with the left hand. Before dining, a person 
must wash his hands and feet. The rice and other 
dishes are generally served on banana leaves or in 
metal trays. 
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The Smarta Brahmans form the one division of Appearance:, 
representatives in Southern India of the Aryan ORNAMENTS, 
race, and have all the characteristics peculiar to 
the Aryan type. Partly owing to the influence of 
fusion and interminglings during the long lapse of 
time with the Dravidian population, some of the 
characteristics of the latter are found among them : 
and yet they can be distinguished from the rest of 
the community by their fair complexion and other 
physical and mental characters. Sir Herbert Risley 
considers the Brahmans of Southern India as 
belonging to the Aryo-Dravidian type. 

The Smarta Brahmans are found in all shades of 
complexion, and are handsome in appearance. 

They are of the medium height. The orthodox 
Brahmans and others who do not possess western 
culture get their bodies clean-shaved at least once in 
every month, leaving a tuft of hair on the back of 
the head which is made smooth by gingelly oil. 

It is a kind of fashion among some young men and 
a few grown up men to have their heads cropped, 
and keep the rest of the body unshaved on the pretext 
of better comfort and convenience. Some again 
shave their faces only. All these innovations are 
repugnant to the orthodox members. The mous¬ 
tache is the only hair permanently worn on the face 
by a large majority of those who are not Vaidikas. 

In this connection, it may be said that tonsure is 
one of the sixteen sacraments, and the preservation 
of a tuft of hair is necessary for the Brahmans on 
ceremonial occasions: and yet this fact is ignored 
by those who delight in the innovations above 
referred to. 

The dress of the men of all sections is similar. 
Orthodox Brahmans and others wear soman, (pancha 
kascham) a loin-cloth five yards in length and about 
one and a half yards in breadth. They also put 
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on veshtis three yards in length and with the 
same breadth as that of the loin dress. A red, 
green, or blue blanket or shawl is a favourite article 
of attire for early morning. The educated young 
men and Government employees of these days wear 
costumes of European pattern. Unmarried young 
men and boys wear only mundus (a piece of 
cotton cloth four cubits in length and two and a 
half cubits in breadth). Boys and young men, in 
schools and colleges, wear coats and caps, and the 
adoption of European costume is but a step higher. 
The hair on the head of a Brahman woman is parted 
in the middle and tied into a knot behind. It is well 
smoothened with gingelly or cocoanut oil. Some¬ 
times the hair is gathered into a large plait 
which hangs straight down the neck, very effectively 
decorated at the crown at different points with richly 
chased circular golden cauls and bosses. 

The dress of the married woman is called a pudava, 
or sari, which is a coloured cloth nine yards in 
length and two and a half cubits in breadth. Three 
or four folds of the cloth are held together on the left 
side of the loin, while the rest of it is passed between 
the legs and tucked up behind, and the remaining 
portion, after passing twice or thrice round the 
loin is carried over the right sometimes left shoulder 
after covering the breast. Young women put on 
a petty coat or ravilckai. A married woman wears a 
cloth of any colour except white, but an old woman 
generally wears only red clothes. A widow puts on 
a white cloth. A girl before marriage wears a 
pavadai. 

The men wear ear-rings, a waist-band of gold or 
silver and rings for the fingers. The women, on 
the other hand, are not sparing in the matter of 
ornaments, and their desire for them is unbounded 
and often beyond the means of their husbands. 
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They have ornaments for the head, nose, ears, neck, 
arms, fingers, waist, feet, and other parts of the 
body. 

The following are the ornaments in common use 
among them :— 

Jatabangara. —It is a gold ornament which consists 
°f a series of admirably carved minor ones, almost 
square in shape, attached together by gold wire 
and hooked so as to look like a single ornament. It 
!s attached to the plaited hair by means of hooks. 

Ncigar. —It is a delicately worked gold ornament, 
shaped like a hooded serpent, and generally placed 
at the back of the crown. This is now superseded 
by the Ralcadi. Below this are placed some minor 
ones named Tazhampu, Koppu Jada billai, worked 
*n imitation of rose and other flowers. 

Rdlcadi .—It is an elaborately carved round-shaped 
ornament, kept in position on the crown of the 
plaited hair. In front of this, on either side, are 
two small gold ornaments, one circular and the 
°ther crescent-shaped, but these are now worn 
Mostly by children. 

Jumiki. —It is a pendant in the shape of an inverted 
°Up made of gold sometimes set with rubies all over 
^nd with clusters of pearls hanging from the bottom, 
ft is now out of fashion. 

Kammal or Olai. —This is the most common ear 
ornament, and is made of gold or set with rubies 
° r diamonds. The latter is not now the fashion. 

. Rulakku. — This is an ornament for the nose, and 
ls made of gold and set with rubies or diamonds 
with a big pearl attached to its base. This is worn 
oy girls and women below middle age. This is now 
out of fashion. !. 

Mukra .—This is a circular ring set with pearls and 
rubies, worked in fanciful shapes of birds and flowers, 
ft is now out of fashion. 
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They have ornaments for the head, nose, ears, neck, 
arms, fingers, waist, feet, and other parts of the 
body. 

The following are the ornaments in common use 
among them:— 

Jatabangara .—It is a gold ornament which consists 
of a series of admirably carved minor ones, almost 
square in shape, attached together by gold wire 
and hooked so as to look like a single ornament. It 
is attached to the plaited hair by means of hooks. 

Ndgar .—It is a delicately worked gold ornament, 
shaped like a hooded serpent, and generally placed 
at the back of the crown. This is now superseded 
by the Rakadi. Below this are placed sofne minor 
pnes named Tazhampu, Koppu Jada billai, worked 
in imitation of rose and other flowers. 

Rakadi .—It is an elaborately carved round-shaped 
ornament, kept in position on the crown of the 
plaited hair. In front of this, on either side, are 
two small gold ornaments, one circular and the 
other crescent-shaped, but these are now worn 
mostly by children. 

Jumiki .—It is a pendant in the shape of an inverted 
cup made of gold sometimes set with rubies all over 
and with clusters of pearls hanging from the bottom. 
It is now out of fashion. 

Kammal or Olai .—This is the most common ear 
ornament, and is made of gold or set with rubies 
or diamonds. The latter is not now the fashion. 

Buldkku .—This is an ornament for the nose, and 
is made of gold and set with rubies or diamonds 
with a big pearl attached to its base. This is worn 
by girls and women below middle age. This is now 
out of fashion. 

Muh'a .—This is a circular ring set with pearls and 
rubies, worked in fanciful shapes of birds and flowers. 
It is now out of fashion. 
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Mukkutti. (Nose-screw). This is worn on the 
right nostril, and a small hole is bored through the 
nose-wall for the purpose. 

Sara. A string of gold with the tali or marriage 
badge is worn round the neck by married women. 
Phis tali is never removed as long as the husband 
is alive. 


Kasinsara. —This is a garland of gold coins worn 
round the neck. Old Venetian sequins were very 
common, but are now substituted by five-franc 
French coins. Half sovereigns are also rarely used. 
The number of coins varies from fifty to a hundred. 
This jewel is a great favourite with women, and costs 
five or six hundred rupees. It is presented to the 
bride at the time of wedding. Various kinds of 
necklets, made of gold, like watch chains are now 
being used. 

Saradu or Addiyal Addikai .—This is a close fitting 
ornament worn round the neck. 

Sarige. —This is a common ornament worn by 
children and young women. It consists of a pretty 
stiff gold wire with ten or twelve gold beads on each 
side of the hook. 

Bale. —Gold bracelet. 

Pataili. — Wristlet. It is a thin leaf of gold worn 
round the wrist. At the hook are placed two thin 
plates of gold half an inch square, either plain or 
set with precious stones. 

Valai or Kankana. — Glass bangles. 

Vanki. — This is a curiously worked ornament of 
gold, worn like a bangle round the upper arm. It 
is worn on both the upper arms. 

Bam. — This is a silver or gold girdle, an inch 
or an inch and a half in breadth with a hook in front. 

Metti. — This is a plain silver ring worn round the 
second toe of each foot, and produces a jingling 
sound in walking. 
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Kappu .—These are plain silver anklets worn on 
each leg. 

Golusii .—This is another silver ornament. Thanda 
Pavasaram, are not now in use. 

Many of these ornaments are worn by grown up 
girls and young women who, after being blessed 
with a few children, become indifferent, and limit 
their desire to the wearing of a few of them. Kammal 
Kodi, and a few necklets, Kasimalai, armlets 
Kappu and Golusu are generally worn by them. 



From the foregoing account of the customs and The present 
manners of the Smarta Brahmans, it may be seen CONDITIONS 
that many of the old ideals are gradually disappear- of the 
mg. The old divisions among them exist more for brahmans. 
the sake of marriage prohibitions than for anything 
else. The custom of matrimonial relations thirty 
years ago, was to select a suitable bride for a young 
man according to the old sastraic ideals, and give 
her ornaments in proportion to the means of the 
bridegroom’s parents, which might in some cases 
form a nucleus for her maintenance in the event 
of her husband’s premature death ; but now this 
custom has so far changed that the husband has to 
be purchased at a price which has been enhanced 
by western education and culture. Parents with 
a few daughters and sons become poor by the marriage 
of the former and by the education of the latter; 
and in the majority of cases, there is no chance of 
replenishing the family property by the joint labour 
of the sons, who generally shift for themselves 
when they are able to earn. 

The daily routine of the Brahman in his family 
was, in former times, a series of religious observances, 
and the junior members, women and children, were 
in a kind of moral and religious atmosphere, from 
which they are now completely free. The various 
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ceremonies which a Brahman has to perform are 
performed either without comprehending their real 
significance or purpose, or are sometimes overlooked 
with the exception of the ancestor worship (Sraddha). 
The religious and moral education of boys and young 
men reading in schools and colleges leave very much 
to be desired according to the old Brahmanic ideals. 

In point of occupation, they have adapted them¬ 
selves to the modern environment, and are suffi¬ 
ciently speculative and enterprising. They are 
engaged in all occupations which yield them a 
decent income. Thus, many of the old customs 
are disappearing by the influence of western educa¬ 
tion and culture. The old Brahmanic ideals, under 
the influence of western culture, will be a golden 
mean. 
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SRI VAISHNAVA. 

Origin and History op the Sri-Vaishnavas—Internal 

STRUCTURE OP THE SrI-VaISHNAVAS - MARRIAGE PROHIBI¬ 

TIONS Marriage Customs and Ceremonies—Social 

Organization - Origin and Development op Sri- 

Vaisiinavism—Vaishnavism in South India—The two 
Vaishnava Schools — Doctrinal Differences — Funeral 
Customs—Dietary op the Sect—Conclusion. 

Introduction. Among tlie three main divisions of origin and 
the Brahmans based on religious differences, Sri- ™b T sri- ° F 
Vaishnavas rank next to the Smartas in point of Vaishnavas. 
numerical strength. The word Sri-Vaishnava in¬ 
dicates that they worship both Vishnu and his 
consort Lakshmi or Sri. The members of this 
community and the Madhvas, known also as 
Vaishnavas, are as ethnic groups and fissions from 
the Smartas. They are scattered all over the State, 
their chief centres, being Sirangapatam, Melkote, 
Mandayam, T.-Narsipur, and some villages in the 
districts of Bangalore, Mysore and Hassan. They 
live on the banks of the Cauveri, Hemavati, and 
Bhadravati. lhe population of this community 
was not separately given in the last two census 
operations. 

Sri-Vaishnavas are comparatively more exclusive 
than the other sections of Brahmans in point of food 
and intermarriage, and they are not only separated 
from other Brahmans, but do not coalesce inter se. 

Among them there are considerable divergencies in 
point of rituals and dogmas, and these have led to 
two main divisions known as Tengalais (southerners) 
and Vadagalais (northerners) between whom there 
are constant bickerings. The schism arose about 




five hundred years ago in consequence of a difference 
of opinion about the interpretations of some texts 
in the Vedas. The main points in which they differ 
will be dealt with when we discuss their religious 
beliefs. Notwithstanding the absence of cordiality 
between them they interdine and intermarry. They 
have also distinguishing marks on their foreheads. 
The majority of the Sri-Vaishnavas in the State are 
the Vadagalais who may, in a way, be compared 
and roughly correspond to the Roman Catholics, while 
the Tengalais to the Protestants among the Christians. 
Their common language is Tamil, which is more or 
less mixed with Canarese and Telugu. A few com¬ 
munities speak Telugu alone. Nearly all of them 
are immigrants from the Tamil and Telugu Districts 
of the Madras Presidency, but their immigrations 
are centuries old, and they are now merged in the 
population of the State with a tendency to speak 
the local language. 


Internal 

structure 

OP THE 

Caste. 


Endogamous Groups .—The following are the chief 
endogamous groups among the Sri-Vaishnavas :—* 


1. Hebbar. 

2. Mandyattar. 

3. Hemmigeyar. 

4. Mettukimteyar. 

5. Marudurar. 

6. Someshandan or Attan- 
kuttatar, (Andan VamAim). 

7. Kallukunteyar. 

8. Prativadibhayankaratar. 


9. N allanckakra var ti ga 1. 

10. Yembar. 

1J. Bkattrackar. 

12. Tiruraalaiyar. 

13. Vaikhanasal. 

14. Pancharatral. 

15. Choli and Muncholi. 

16 . Eackambadiyar. 


1. Hebbar .—The ancestors of the Hebbar Brah¬ 
mans are said to be immigrants from Srlranoanu 
Conjeevaram and Kumbhakonam, Rajamannar 
Kovil, Tirupati and other parts of Southern India 
They have settled in five different parts of the 


* Mysore Census Report , 1871, page 57. 
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State, ancl their descendants formed themselves 
into five groups called Pancha gramas (five villages), 
each being composed of five villages. These Pancha- 
gramas are :— 


1 . Kadaba 

2 . Grama 

3. Patna 

4. Malum 

5. Beliiru 


.. in Tumkur District. 
.. in Hassan District. 

.. in Srlrangapatnam. 

.. Bangalore District. 

.. in Hassan District. 


The members of these five groups dine together and 
intermarry. They are both Tengalai and Vadagalai, 
and speak Tamil. 

2. Mandyattdr. —The members of this community 
are immigrants from a village called' Mandayam 
near Tirupati. They settled in Melkote and Man- 
dyam, the latter being named after their original 
village. They are largely found in the Ashtagrama 
division. They are all Tengalai and speak Tamil. 

3. Hemmigeyar .—The members are all Vaidikas 
of the Vadagalai group, and have settled at Hemmige 
in the Narasipur Taluk of the Mysore District. 
Their village is said to have been given them as inam 
to one of their ancestors by the then ruling sovereign 
as a reward for his distinction in a literary discussion. 
Their language is Tamil. 

4. Metukunteydr. —They are Vadagalais, and dis¬ 
ciples of Parakalasvami. They are found all over 
the State. They speak Telugu and Tamil. 

5. Marudurdr .—They belong to the Vadagalai 
group. There are about 40 families in the State. 
They speak Tamil. 

G. Someshandans. —The members are immigrants 
from Srlrangam. They are chiefly Vaidikas, and are 
found in the Ashtagrama division. 

7. Kallukunteydr .—Nearly all the members of 
this division live in a jocli village of the same name 
in the Hoskote Taluk of the Bangalore District. 
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8. Prativddibhayankarattar.—The members of this 
division are Tengalais and Vaidikas. They are 
chiefly immigrants from Srirangam, and have 
mostly settled in the Kolar District. They speak 
Tamil. 


9. Nalldnchahravarti. —They are Vadagalai immi¬ 
grants from Conjeevaram and are found scattered 
over the State. They are mostly Vaidikas and speak 


10. Yembar. —They are Tengalais from Sri¬ 
rangam and speak Tamil. 

11. Blmttrachdr. —They are Tengalais who have 
mostly settled in the Kolar District. They are 
Vaidikas and speak Tamil. 

12. Tirumalaiydr. —They are the descendants of 
Kotikanyadana Tatacharya who came from Conjee¬ 
varam. They are all Vadagalais and Vaidikas. 
They are found all over the State and speak 
Tamil. 

13. V ailchanasal. —They are all Archakas (priests 
in Vaishnavite temples). Their status corresponds 
to the Sivanambis among the Smartas. The members 
of other divisions abovementioned have no social 
intercourse with them. They speak Telugu. 

14. Pancharatral. —They are also worshippers in 
Vaishnavite temples. There are both Vadagalais and 
Tengalais among them. They speak Telugu and 
Tamil. 

15. Choli and Muncholi. —They are so called 
because they retain the lock of hair on the top of 
the head. They are found in the Nandidrug and 
Ashtagrama divisions. They are both Vadagalai 
and Tengalai, and speak Tamil. 

16. The Kilndttar has a twofold significance. 
It means those belonging to the down country or 
the country below the ghats. If all the Sri-Vaish- 
navas in Mysore are immigrants from the country 
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selow the ghats, only a section of them carry on 
the traditional name up-to-date. Hence the use of 
the term Melnattar.* 


The golra restrictions for intermarriage prevailing 
among the Sri-Vaishnavas are the same as those 
prevailing among the Smartas. There is generally no 
intermarriage between the Smartas and the Sri- 
Vaishnavas, though exceptions are found among the 
poor members of the community. The members of 
the two main divisions, Vadakalais and Tenkalais 
intermarry. Smartas become Vadamas, and gra¬ 
dually join the Sri-Vaishnavas. There were typical 
examples in Ramanuja’s times. Similar transforma¬ 
tions are taking place even now in some important 
centres. In this connection, it may be of interest 
to state that Sri-Vaishnavas are very exclusive, 
and they co-exist as a separate sect of Brahmans 
with the Smartas. But it was only after Ramanuja’s 
teaching that they seceded from the Smartas, and 
their ranks were swollen by frequent additions 
from amongst the Vadamas. There are some 
families of Vaishnavas which observe pollution when 
there is a death in certain Smarts families which 
belong to the same gotra. Vaishnavas of some 
places, such as those in Valavanur, Savalai, Perin- 
giyur in the South Arcot District are considered 
low by the orthodox Sri Vaishnavas, because 
they are recent converts to Vaishnavism. A good 
example of Smartas becoming Vaishnavas is afforded 
by the Thammagunta Dravidas, some of whom have 
become Vaishnavas, but still take girls in marriage 
from Srnarta families, but do not give their daughters 
in marriage to Smartas.f 

* Mysore Census Report, 1891. 

t Edgar Thurston, : Castes and Tribes of Southern India . Vol. 1 
page o49. * 
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Marriage customs among the Sri Vaishnavas are 
the same as those among the Smartas. But the 
following custom prevails among them. On the 
fourth clay the Brahmans assemble, and recite some 
Yedic verses. The conjugal pair who are seated 
in their midst are formally blessed. Presents of 
clothes, and ornaments of gold and silver are made 
to them by their relatives who are assembled there 
then. A small quantity of turmeric paste reddened 
with chunnam mixed with ghee is smeared on the 
shoulders of the pair, and a mark is made on their 
foreheads. This is called Pacchai Kalyanam. After 
this the bridal pair roll a cocoanut to and fro across 
the dais, when the assembled Brahmans chant 
verses in Tamil composed by a Sri-Vaishnava saintess 
named Andal, an avatar of Bhudevi or Bhumip- 
pirattiar who dedicated herself to Vishnu. The Tamil 
verses chanted on the occasion are called “ Vcinmam- 
ayirarn ” chosen out of Ndcchiyar Tirumozhi, a por¬ 
tion of the 4,000 Prabhandas. In these stanzas she 
narrates to her friends the dream in which she 
went through the marriage ceremony after her 
dedication to the God. A few betel leaves together 
with some arecanut and money are set apart for 
Andal, (Nachiyar Sambhavanai), and then distri¬ 
buted to all present. A large crowd generally 
assembles, for it is believed that the recitation of 
verses in praise of Andal is supposed to bring general 
blessings. The family priest calls out the names 
of the relatives of those who have become related 
to the bride and bridegroom through the marriage. 
As each person’s name is called out, he or she is 
supposed to make a present of clothes or money to 
the bride or bridegroom. The ceremonial bath 
takes place on the morning of the fifth day. 
Among the Sri-Vaishnavas the bridegroom’s price 
is not so heavy as among the Smartas (Tamil 
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Brahmans). All expenses connected with the marri¬ 
age ceremony, such as the ornaments to the bride, 
wedding garments of the bride and bridegroom, 
feeding expenses and the like are all borne by the 
bride’s father. 

All customs and ceremonies connected with 
puberty, garbhdclana (nuptial), 'pumsavana and 
slmanta as also those connected with delivery, 
childbirth and all post-natal ceremonies are the same 
as those prevailing among the Smartas, for 
the Smritis mostly are common to all Brah¬ 
mans. 


Among the SrI-Vaishnavas who live in various social 
A graharams, all social and religious disputes are 
generally settled by their gurus who are called the 
Acharyapurushas. Whenever a member of the caste 
infringes on the caste rules such as those pertaining 
to inter-dining with a non-Brahman, or a woman 
going wrong and the like, and when the matter 
becomes public, the leading members of the com¬ 
munity, after ascertaining fully the facts, bring them 
to the notice of their gurus, who, after necessary 
investigation and after consulting the Sastras, 
decide the matter. They communicate their decision 
to the leading members or personally attend to 
them, and pronounce the judgment. If the delin¬ 
quent submits to the punishment, by the perform¬ 
ance of some expiatory ceremony, he is relieved of 
the faults. In the event of his disobedience he is 
outcasted. No member of the community can 
associate with him in social matters. Further, 
for the salvation of their disciples, they advise the 
performance of some ceremony such as Pancha 
samshdras, sacraments of Prapatti or surrender to One 
God, the all-pervading, and the all-permeating Vishnu, 
or Narayana and initiation into some mantrams 
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called the Vaishnava-diksha. They are, in fact, 
guides and advisers to the disciples to walk in the 
right path during their lifetime, and suggest the 
performance of good deeds for their salvation. The 
institution of gurus among them has long been in 
existence, and the office is hereditary in the family 
of the original founders who always look to the 
prosperity of their disciples.* 


devei!op^ ND The term Vaishnava is applied to the members of 
iiENT op the Hindu sect who worship Vishnu in a special way. 
vism HNA * Like Saivism, Vaishnavism is a form of monotheism. 

Since the Vedic period the development of the cult 
of Vishnu has undergone many modifications. It is 
said that Vishnu occupies a subordinate position in 
the Rig Veda, and that his essential feature is that 
he takes three strides, which are interpreted bv 
some authorities to mean the rising, the culminating, 
and the setting of the sun, but the probable meaning 
is the course of the solar deity through the three 
divisions of the universe.* 

In the Satapatha-Brdhmana and the Taittiriya 
Aranyalca there is a story revealing Vishnu to be the 
highest of the Gods. Vishnu has also become a 
household God. In the ceremony of the seven steps 
contained in the marriage ritual, the bridegroom says 
to the bride when she puts forward a step “ Mav 
Vishnu lead you or be with you.” This formula 
occurs in the Grihyasutras of Apastamba, Hiranya- 
kesin and Paraskara but not in that of Asvalayana. 
The Saptapadi ceremony is common to all Brahma- 
nas as well as Vishnu-worship. 


The information given above was supplied to me by 
Mr. Chakravarti Srinivas Acharya, Travelling Pandit belonging 
to the Mysore Oriental Library. 


* A. A Macdonell : Vedic Mythology , Strnssbnrg 1897, page 397. 
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The late R. G. Bhandarkar traces its stages as follows:— 

“ In the fifth century B. C., a religious reform arose like that 
which gave rise to Buddhism and Jainism, but was based on 
theistic principles. This soon assumed a sectarian type in the 
form of the Pancharatra or Bhagavata religion, which again 
was combined in the cult of Ramayana. Soon after the Chris¬ 
tian era, the Abhlra race * of shepherds contributed to it their 
tribal hero Krishna. In the eighth century, their faith the predo¬ 
minant feature of which was bliakti or love, came in contact with 
the doctrine of spiritual monism and world-illusion promulgated 
by &ankaracharya. But the hostility to spiritual monism 
gathers to a head in the eleventh century, when Ramanuja 
made strenuous efforts to displace it by the religion of bliakti 
in a reinvigorated form. This was followed in the north by 
Nimbarka who advocated the cow-herd (Gopa) element and 
introduced the cult of Radha, wife of Krishna. The same 
policy was continued in the thirteenth century by* Madhva or 
Anandatlrtha who established the doctrine of pluralism of souls 
with Vishnu as supreme God. In the north Ramananda em¬ 
phasized the cult of Rama, and his successor, Ramanuja, that 
of Narayana. Kabir in the 15th century preached strict mono¬ 
theism, the cult of Rama, and condemned idolatry. Vaishna- 
vism was thus developed on several distinct lines according as 
the object of devotion to Vishnu varies with the manifestation of 
incarnations or descents (avatara). The theory tends towards 

syncretism, the absorption of the lower animal Gods or totems 
of the more primitive tribes into the Brahmanical pantheon. 
The incarnations of Vishnu as described in the puranas became 
prominent, and this became the basis of popular Hinduism as 
professed by the Hindus all over India.f In this connection 
it must be said that the foundation of Vaishnavism is the doctrine 
of bliakti-mdrga (path of devotion), which is professed by a vast 
majority of the inhabitants of India. Equally important is 
&aivism which also teaches the doctrine of bhaJcti , and both 
have numerous sects. The word bliakti with the allied words 
Bhagavat and Blidgavata is derived from the Samskrit root bhaj 
to adore, and bhagavat signifies the adorable. The word 
Blidgavata , on the other hand, means a worshipper of the Adorable 
One. As a religious term bliakti is defined as deep love fixed 
upon the Lord. The faith therefore requires a personal deity 

* But the Abhiras figuring in Krishna legends date long before the 
Christian era, about 30 Centuries B. C. 

f R. G. Bhandarkar: Vaishnavism , Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems pages, 50-55. 
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as its object, and for many centuries, after Vedic times, all 
Indian religious literature was confined to one form of thought 
which was incompatible with the belief in the existence of such 
a God. This was the pantheistic Brahmanism of the earliest 
Upanishads and of the works based upon them. But the love 
directed to God is fully established as a religious technical term 
only in the Bhagavad-Gita and similar works such as the Blia- 
gavata-purdna. The devotion of faith is directed not only to 
a personal God but to one God. It is essentially a monotheistic 
attitude of the religious sense which was a very old one in India. 
4 Tad Vishnoh paramam padam ’ is the general Upanislmdic 
formula for all Brahmanas ” 


The Monotheistic Bhagavata religion had its origin 
from its founder Krishna Vasudeva who belonged 
to the Satvata sept of the Yadava tribe. In the 
Mahabharatci he appears both as a mighty warrior 
and a religions reformer. He called the object of 
his worship Bhagavat or the Adorable, and his 
followers called themselves Bhagavatas. He became 
identified with the Adorable under his patronymic 
of Vasudeva and Sahkarshana. In its original form 
the religion became monotheistic. Vasudeva taught 
that the Supreme being was infinite; and full^of ! 
grace; and that salvation consisted in a life of 
perpetual bliss, based on service incessantly rendered 
to Vishnu. 

About this period there arose the idea of the Sakti or energy 
f.e., power, of a divinity as a separate personality. The wor- 1 
ship of this energic power which became a prominent feature 
in the cult of Siva had its counterpart in the religion of the 
Bhagavatas. Just as Vishnu was identified with the Adorable 
One, so his spouse Sri or Lakshmi was looked upon as the 
adorable energic power. She is one with Him and yet distinct 
from Him in the manner that rays are connected with the sun, 
or iridescence with precious gems. The Bhagavata monotheistic 
deity has thus become a Trinity in Unity, consisting of the 
Supreme, His incarnations and His energic power."* 


* HV 1 ? il i lcarnations aie combined with the; .Supreme, Sri and Visli 
(from which Sri Vaishnava is formed), here is a conception of Deity 
Unity by Duality. 1 J 
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-iie members of the various divisions follow the teaching 
of their founders, and the most important is that of the £ri- 
Vaishnavas founded by Ramanuja, the followers of whom are 
more numerous in Southern India than_ in the Northern. 
The second school is that of Madhva or Anandathirtha who 
preached the doctrine of duality (dvaita) in opposition to the 
non-duality of ^ankaracharya. The members of the third 
sub-division follow the teaching of Ramananda who abolished 
all distinctions between the Brahmans and the so-called 


untouchables, and the use of the vernacular tongues was 
made compulsory. Vaishnavism is thus essentially monothei¬ 
stic. 


Sankarshana and Vasudeva were worshipped in the Mahratta Vaishna* 
country as early as the first century. Very likely the cult must VISM IN 
have spread south in the Tamil country. But there is-no evidence ® 0UTH 
to prove as to the time at which it was introduced. The Sri- NmA * 
Vaishnavas of the Tamil country so flourished in their worship 
that it became a model for other sects to follow in their literature 
and organization. The AzJivars or the saints composed lyrics 
in Tamil to be sung in the temple service, and the use of this 
language in the worship brought the cult nearer the people. 

Thus the rich and passionate devotion of hymns made the blialdi 
of the sect more vivid and real. The man to whom SrI-Vaishnavas 
owed much was Nathamuni who lived at the close of the tenth 
and the beginning of the eleventh century. He gathered the 
hymns of Nammdzhvdr and of others, arranged them into four 
groups of a thousand stanzas each, and set them to Dravidian 
music. The whole collection is called Naldyira Prabandham or 
book of four thousand hymns. He also arranged to have them 
sung in the famous temple of Srlrangam and other temples, 
such as Azhvar, Tirunagiri on the banks of the Tambraparni. 

The practice spread to other shrines. It now obtains in all or 
most of the Vaishnavite temples. Nathamuni was a great 
theologian and teacher, who had under him a school of Sam- 
skrit and Tamil scholarship, both combined and was on that 
account, called the first Acharya of the sect. The study of 
Naldyira Prabhandam was one of the chief parts of the curri- 
culam, and a series of commentaries were written on them. 

The other most important teachers were Pundarikfiksha, Rama* 
misra and Yamunacharya. The first and the second are very 
little known, but the third who was the grandson of Nathamuni 
lived in the middle of the eleventh century. He was a Sanyasi 
like the other teachers of the school. He was the author of 
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several works on the Vaishnavite faith, namely, Siddhitrqya 
which aims to establish the reality of human soul in opposition 
to the school of Sankara, the Agamapramanya, on the authority 
of Vaishnava Agamas or Samhitas , and Gitartlia-Samagraha 
an exposition of the Bhagavat-gita in Samskrit and Stdtra 
Ratna and in these works are found the earliest doctrines of 
the Visishtadvaita philosophy of which Ramanuja was the 
classical exponent. 

Ramanuja was born in Saka 998 which corresponds to 
1016 or 1017 A. D. In his youth he lived at Conjeevaram, 
and was a pupil of Yadavaprakasa, who was an advaita philo- 1 
sopher and therefore professed spiritual monism. Ramanuja 
who was inclined towards Yaishnavism did not agree with his 
teacher but formulated a monism modified to suit the path of 
Bliakti. He applied himself to the study of the Prabandhas 
of the Azhvdrs and drank in their spirit. When he succeeded 
Yamunacharya, he lived at &rirangam and did his life’s work 
there. He had the control of the temple and of the school as 
also wielded pontifical authority in Srl-Vaishnavism. He was 
most successful both as a teacher and as a controversialist. 
For about twenty years he preached, held discussions and 
wrote various works. He thrice went on pilgrimage, dig-vijaya 
properly speaking, to the noted holy places of India. In his 
later years he was persecuted by a Chola prince who compelled 
him to renounce his faith in favour of Saivism. This led him 
to leave Srlrangam and take refuge in 1016 A. D. in the domi¬ 
nions of the Hoysala Ballala prince who reigned in Mysore, and 
whose capital was Dvarasamudra, the modern Halebid, where i 
he converted Vittala Deva popularly called Bitti Deva, Gov- | 
ernor of the frontier provinces. He was called Vishnuvardhana 
after his conversion to Vaishnavism. He reigned from 1104 / 
to 1141.* It was here that Ramanuja composed the following 
works, namely, Veddntasdra, Veddrthasangraha, Veddintadifa, 
and commentaries or Bhdshyas on the Bralma-Sutras and the 
Bhagavad-gitd. f 

The Vedantic theory or the theory based on Brahma-sutras 
and the Upanishads which Ramanuja set up to provide scope 
for Bliakti or love for God and spirit of worship, was, that there 
are three eternal principles, the individual soul (cit) the in¬ 
sensate world (acit), and the Supreme Soul (Uvara). There 
are Upanishad texts to support this, and one of them regards 
Brahman as embodied of the experiencer (bhokta), and the 



* Imperial Oazetleer, VoJ. XVIII, page 173. 

| R. G. Bhandarkar; Vaishnavism and Saivism , page 52. 






experienced (bhdgyan). The controller or mover ( preritd ), is 
threefold. But the Brahma-sutras lay it down on the authority 
of the Upanishads. that Brahman is the material as well as the 
efficient cause of the world. To make this possible in his system 
Ramanuja resorts to the passage in the Brihad-Aranya Upanishad 
of the Madhyamdina school, beginning from III, 7.3, in which 
the Supreme Soul is stated to be the internal controller ( Antar - 
ydmin) of the individual soul as well as of the external world. 
The form which he gives to his theory is that the individual or 
sentient soul and the non-sentient world are the indescribable 
attributes of the Supreme Soul. They constitute his body, as 
stated in the Upanishads also, and thus they, with the controlling 
inward Supreme Soul, constitute one entity called Brahman, 
just as the body and the indwelling soul constitute the human 
being. Before creation the body of the Supreme Soul exists 
in a subtle form, and when creation takes place, it develops 
in the form of the existing or gross universe. Thus Brahman 
is the material cause of the external world. It is also the 
efficient cause, when, as the internal controlling soul, it wills 
to create. The subtle form of the inanimate world is Mula- 
Prakriti, a term first adopted by the original author of the 
Samkhya philosophy. It is an Upanishadic term. It develops 
under the guidance of the indwelling Supreme Spirit until 
the mundane egg is formed. The successive stages of Mahat, 
Ahamkara, etc., are similar to those of the Sankhya system 
(which has its roots in the Upanishads), which has been adopted 
by the Puranas also in the account of the creation. And the 
creation after the production of the mundane egg is also made 
by Isvara as the internal controller of Brahmadeva, Daksha, etc. 

The Vedanta of Sankara is absolutely monistic, and is known 
as the Advaita-mcita or the doctrine of non-duality. Its pro¬ 
fessors claim to be Smdrtds , i.e ., ‘holders of tradition . 5 or 
orthodox . 5 The Bhagavatas allow them the title, and con¬ 
demn the tradition. An essential part of its teaching is the 
doctrine usually stated to be an invention of Sankara himself, 
mdyd or illusion. To this the Bhagavatas raise the strongest 
objection, and one of their common nicknames for a follower 
of Sankara is that of mayd-vadin , or declarer of illusion. San¬ 
kara s Supreme Deity (Brahman) is an absolutely impersonal, 
qualityless Being who can obtain an unreal existence only by 
association with mdyd. The soul is really part of Brahman 
individualised by association with mdyd. When released from 
mdyd , the soul is again merged in Brahman and loses its 
identity. 
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All Bhagavatas agree in rejecting tlic entire doctrine of maya 
with all its consequences. The Supreme Deity, the Bhagavat 
or Bhagavan, is personal by nature. The soul is, as already 
said, also personal and individual by nature, and once emerged, 
lives for ever. It is never merged in the Bhagavan.* 

The £ri-Sampradaya is the most important Bhagavata 
system which, while rejecting Sankara’s Vedantism, remains 
faithful to the alliance with the old Brahmanism. The Bha¬ 
gavan identified with the Pantheos or Brahman of the Upani- 
shads, is a Pantheos but a personal Pantheos in whom everything 
that is, exists, and who is endowed with every compatible 
auspicious quality. Matter and soul alike proceed from Him, 
and He pervades all things as their Antanjamin , or Inward 
Ruler. The doctrine of this system is also monism, but to 
distinguish it from Sankara’s it is called Vi&ishtadvaita-mata, or 
doctrine of qualified non-duality. This teaching is said to have 
been communicated by the Adorable to his spouse, or energetic 
power, Lakshmi, also called Sri. Hence the name of the Srl- 
Sampradaya. Sri taught the nitya or eternal named Vishva- 
ksena,f who, taught Sathakopa, eighth in descent from the 
last-named, in succession of master and pupil, came Ramanuja, 
who flourished in the beginning of the XI Century. 

The religious system of Ramanuja and his followers 
is based on a traditional inheritance of the Pancharatra or 
Bhagavata doctrine. In the &ribliasliya itself the only sectarian 
hint—if it may be justly termed sectarian, is the use of the term 
Narayana as the synonym for Brahman as evidenced by the 
Vedas, Sathapatha Brahmana, Taitiriya and other Upanishads. 
In the theology of Ramanuja, God manifests himself in five 
forms as given below. 

1. It is Para or the highest, in which as Narayana, called 
also Parabrahman or Para-Vasudeva, He lives in his spiritual 
(ahukrita) Universe of Vaikuntha, which is guarded by certain 
personages as doorkeepers; He is seated under a gem Pavilion 
on the serpent Adi-Sesha placed on a throne having eight legs, 
namely, Dharma and others. He is attended by Sri or Lakshmi, 
Bhu (earth) goddess and Nila.f He holds the celestial weapons, 
conch-shell, discus, and others and is also adorned with celestial 
ornaments, such as the tiara and others; He is possessed of 

* ForBhagavan, see Vish?iu-purd / na. 

t or the Lord of Hosts, worshipped at the beginning of all auspicious 
ceremonies by all Brahmans. 

% Read the Srisukta , Bhu-sukta and Nila-sukta of the Mg-Veda. 
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countless auspicious attributes, knowledge, power, and others. 
His presence is enjoyed by the eternal (nityas) spirits, such as 
Ananta, Garuda, Vishvaksena, and others, and by delivered 
souls the Muktas. As to Sri, Bhu and Nila, the three 
Suktas of the Rig-veda bearing these names are the original 
authorities. 

2. The second form of manifestation consists of his three 
or four Vyuhas in which the Para himself has assumed four 
forms, Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha for 
convenience of worship and for the purposes of creation and 
other functions. Of these Vasudeva possesses the six qualities ; 
Sankarasana has two, viz., omniscience (jndna) and sustaining 
power {bold), Pradyumna has the ruling power ( aisvarya) and 
abiding character (virya) ; and Aniruddha has creative power 
( saJcti ), and strength to overcome ( tejas ).* 

3. The third form Vibhava comprises the ien Avataras 
of the ordinary mythology ; and countless in fact as chronicled 
in the Bhagavad-glta. 

4. Then comes the Antaryamin , in which mode God 
dwells in the heart, and can be seen by the supernatural vision 
of the Yogins, and accompanies the individual soul in the passage 
to heaven or hell. 

5. Lastly, come the idols or images which are set up in 
houses, villages, and towns. They are made of materials 
chosen by the worshipper, in which he dwells with a body not 
made up of matter f as we know, but of matter pertaining to 
the spiritual plane, panch-opamshan-mdya. 

The Arthapanchcika has another form of the Antaryamin , 
in which form he dwells in everything and rules over all, is 
bodiless, all-pervading and the store of all auspicious attributes, 
and is called Vishnu, Narayana, Vasudeva, etc. J 


* Vyuhas : — In the Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata occurs the 
doctrine of Vyuha or manifestation according to which it exists in four 
forms. The doctrine is that from which Vasudeva springs Sankarashana 
from Sankarshana Pradumna, from Pradumna Anirudda, and from 
Anirudha Brahma. Sankarshana and the three others arc then indenti- 
iicd with the cosmic existences posited bjr the Sankhya philosophy thus; — 

Vasudeva — the supreme deity. 

Sankarshana — primeval matter. Prakrit!. 

Pradyumna — Cosmic mind. Manas. 

Anirudha — Cosmic self — consciousness. Ahamkara. 

Brahma — Creator of the visible world, bhutani.fi 
The repetition of these names in the Sandhya sacrifice is common to 
all Brahmanas. 


t A. Govindacharya Svamin. 
{ Yatindramaudtpikd 9. 
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Self-consciousness, knowledge, union of the soul with a 
bod 7> or a gency, are attributes common to the supreme and 
individual souls. The latter is self-illumined, joyous, eternal, 
atomic, imperceptible to the senses, unthinkable, devoid of 
parts, unchangeable. The substratum of knowledge is subject 
to God’s control, depending on God’s existence for his own 
existence. This description of the individual soul differs a great 
deal from that of Sankaracharya, who attributes no agency or 
substantiality to it; and the dependence on God in a variety 
of ways cannot, of course, be thought of under the doctrine of 
absolute monism. The soul’s nature as being atomic is also 
denied by Sankara’s school. The souls are many, and are divided 
into : (1) Baddha or tied down to the circle of existences from 
Brahmadeva to the lowest worm, as well as the lowest vegetable 
form, grass ; (2) Mukta or finally delivered ; and (3) Nitya or 
eternal. Of the first class, those that are rational, that is, not 
brutes or vegetables, which are of two sorts, namely, (i) those 
desirous of enjoyment, and (ii) those desirous of final deliverance. 
Of those that are desirous of enjoyment, some devote themselves 
to the acquisition of wealth and the satisfaction of carnal desires ; 
and others, who seek to attain the happiness of heaven, per¬ 
form all rites and sacrifices, make pilgrimages to holy places 
and give charity. Some of them devote themselves to Bha- 
gavan and others to other phases of that deity, universalized 
into Narayana. On the contrary, some of those who desire 
final deliverance (MuHcis) seek the consciousness of their 
pure soul only ( Kevalin ), and others eternal bliss. Of these 
latter, some are bhaktas , who seek to attain God by resorting 
to bhakti with all its details, having first of all studied the 
Vedas and acquainted themselves with the Vedanta and the 
philosophy of works (Karma). The three upper orders alone 
can practise bliakti , but not the Sudras. Others are Prapannas 
who are those that take refuge in God, surrender themselves 
unconditionally with no other qualification than that of a help¬ 
less man.* 


, lhe ancient traditions of the Bhagavata system has been exhaus¬ 
tively treated in the article on the Pancharatras or the Bhagavat-Sastra, 
m the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, by A. Govindacharya Svamin 
of Mysore, where ancient inscriptions such as those at Besnanar are 
refused to evidencing that Wrecks had become Bhagavatas and erected 
temples to Vasudeva etc Jhagavata system is also known as the 

Satvata, of which the Bhagayad-Gita is a condensed exposition, and 
the ^lj^g^ v ^ta-porana particularly , ts philosophcial portion the Xltfi 
Skandha being the commentary thereon. All this has been pointed out 
by A. Govindacharya Svamin of Mysore. 1 
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As some Prapannas aspire for no other happiness than that 
of a heaven which to them is the constant companionship with 
God and service to Him, this is their mokslia. They seek the 
help of preceptor and acquire from him the knowledge of spiri¬ 
tual practice, and fling themselves entirely on the grace of God. 
Bhakti is thus said to be adhikrit-adhikdra whereas prapatti is 
sarva-adhikara. This prapatti or surrender to God is the way 
open to all orders including Sudras and Panchamas, even to 
all creation. So proclaimed Ramanuja from the tops of temple- 
towers. 

The efficacy of the method of bhakti , depends on Karmayoga 
(the performance of actions) and Jnanfiyoga (the acquisition of 
knowledge). Karmayoga which is the teaching of Bhagavad 
Gita, bids man perform acts without desire-of reward. It 
includes the ceremonial worship of the deity—the practice of 
penance, the offering of sacrifice and the performance of pil¬ 
grimages. It serves as a preparation for the Jnanayoga in which 
the devotee attains the knowledge of himself as distinct from 
matter, and as a mode of Brahman. This again leads to bhakti , 
which for Ramanuja is ecstatic devotion, as well as a continuous 
process of meditation upon God. This meditation is to be pro¬ 
moted by subsidiary means including the use of none but un¬ 
polluted food, chastity, the performance of rites in God’s name, 
the practice of such virtues as charity, compassion, abstaining 
from taking life, truth, uprightness, maintenance of cheer¬ 
fulness, absence of undue elation and so forth. Thus occupied, 
bhakti results in an intuitive perception of God, the highest 
state realizable. Prapatti consists in the resolution to yield, 
the avoidance of opposition,* a faith that God will protect, 
acceptance of Him as saviour or praying Him to save, and a 
sense of helplessness resulting in throwing one’s whole soul on 
Him.f Prapatti thus means self-surrender. X The term means 
entirely falling upon God’s feet for salvation or liberation (mukti). 

The Arthapanchaka mentions a fifth way called Acharyd - 
bhimdnydga , which is for one who is unable to follow any of the 
others and consists in surrendering oneself to an Achdrya or 
preceptor and being guided by Him in everything. The 

* The two expressions thus translated have also been otherwise 
explained a s bearing good-will to all and the absence of ill-will. 

t There is another reading here which should be translated. Throw¬ 
ing one-self upon Him with a feeling of helplessness. Thus there are 
COI i s ti^l , 7 en ^ s Prapatti. These are: (l) Anukulyasya samkalpah , 
(2) prdtikftlyasya-varjanam , (3) rahahishyatiti - visvaso . (4) goptritvavara- 
nani tathd, (5) dlmaniksepa, (b) kdrmanye shadvidha sdrcindgatih . 
t A. Govindaeharya Svamin, Y a tin dr a m atu-d vp i ka. 
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preceptor goes through all that is necessary to effect his pupil’s 
deliverance as a mother takes medicine herself to cure an infant, 
or the man of sight leading the blind ; what is known as the 
marjala-Jcisoranydgci. 

Sixteen modes of worship are to be practised by the devotees 
of Vishnu, as stated in a passage quoted from the Padma-Purdna 
by a recent writer of the Ramanuja school. Eight of these are 
the same as those included in the nine modes of bhakti enumerated 
in a previous section as mentioned in the Bhagavata-Purdna, 
Sakhya or friendship or companionship, being omitted. The 
other eight are : (1) stamping of the discus or conch-shell and 
other weapons of Hari on the body ; (2) the wearing of vertical 
marks on the forehead ; (3) repeating of Mantras on the occasion ; 
(4) sipping of the water used in washing the feet of Hari; (5) 
doing of service to the devotees ; (6) fasting on the 11th of the 
bright and dark halves of each lunar month ; (7) laying Tulasi 
leaves on the holy image of Hari and partaking of the food 
offered to Him. 

Prapatti Marga.—Bhakti and prapatti which were 
somewhat obscure in Ramanuja’s teaching formed 
the subject of bitter division between the two schools 
which claimed to follow his teaching. The Vada- 
galai or the northern school used Samskrit chiefly, 
as its medium of teaching, and the Tengalai or the 
southern school taught both in Samskrit and Dravida 
as of equal importance grouping themselves under 
bhashya, and Bhagavatvishaya, thus continuing the 
tradition of the Azhvars. The attitude of the followers 
of the Vadagalai school is compared to that of a 
baby-monkey which is carried about and protected 
by its mother, but nevertheless has to cling to her, 
while that of a Tengalai .school is compared to the 
passive surrender of a kitten carried about in its 
mother’s mouth. They are hence nick-named the 
monkey school ( markada kisdre-nydya), and the cat 
school ( mdrjdra kisora-nyaya). The corresponding 
attitudes of the deity are respectively, Saliaketuka- 
kripa or grace sought by the soul, and granted by 
God, in response thereto ; and N ir-hetuka-kripa , 
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the latter being irresistible according to Upanishad : 
“ Yam evaisha vrimete ” etc. The tenets which 
form the contention between the Tengalais and the 
Vadagalais are stated to number 18, and seem to 
cluster round a few cardinal points of doctrine. 
Here are some which show the great metaphysical 
import they bear. 

1. Whether Mother Lakshmi or Sri is only the 
mediatrix for, or the co-bestower of moksham or 
final beatitude, i.e., co-operating with Father God 
for the purpose. 

2. Whether Lakshmi or Sri, the consort of Vishnu, 
is (Vibhu) omnipresent or even co-substantial with 
Vishnu, or is discernible as a distinct deity. 

3. Whether there is any graduated moksham 
attainable by the good and blessed according to 
their multifarious merits or direct elevation thereto. 


4. Whether prapatti or unconditional surrender 
of the soul to God, should be performed once for all 
or to be respected after every act of spiritual rebellion. 

5. Whether prapatti is open to all, or is prescribed 
only for those specially prepared and apprenticed. 

6. Whether the indivisible atomic human soul 
is permeable by the universal spirit of God. 

7. Whether God’s mercy is earned by the effort 
of the soul or not. 


8. Whether the same divine mercy means the 
witnessing (dosha-darsma) or the permission (dosha 
bhogyatwa) of the soul’s moral turpitude. 

9. Whether works (karma ), and knowledge (jntina ) 
are themselves independently operative to win moksha 
(release) or they only successfully lead to bhakti 
(faith) which secures final emancipation. 

10. Whether the good of other unregenerate 
castes should be tolerated according to their gradual 
social statuses or should be ignored in virtue of the 
soveriegn power of God’s grace. 
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11. Whether karma (work) should or should 
not be bodily removed by those who have resorted 
to prapatti.* 

It will be seen from this short summary, that 
Ramanuja derives his metaphysical doctrines from 
the Upanishads, Brahmasutras and Bliagavat-gita. 
His Vaishnavism is vedic expanded by the old 
Pancharatra or the Bhagavata system, the Ndrdyamya 
element being prominently expounded. The most 
prominent name is Narayana though Vasudeva 
takes his proper place when the supreme soul as 
Para-Vasudeva and the Vyuhas or first cosmic 
manifestations are elaborated. The name of Radha- 
Krishna is conspicuous by its absence, and Rama¬ 
nuja’s system is free from the so-called erotic form 
which Vaishnavism is imputed with, when Radha 
and other cowherdesses are introduced. Rama too 
does not appear to be a favourite deity or any avatdric 
forms merge in Narayana as the way of reaching 
the supreme soul, the same as or the amplified form 
of those in the Bhagavad-gita. But in this system 
bhakti is reduced to the form of having its original 
source in the Vishnu gdyatri: “ Ndrdyandya videmahe 
tcinno vishnu prachodayat.” f—But in this system, 
bhakti is reduced to the form of a continuous medita¬ 
tion on the Supreme Soul. It thus corresponds to 
the Upasana, Vedana Dhyana or Nididhyasana or 
meditations, discussed by Badarayana-Vyasa in the 
Brahma-sutra, and does not mean a boundless love 
for C4od. as the word is commonly understood, 
though the meditation that is enjoined, implies tacitly 
a feeling of love. The tendency of Ramanuja’s 
system seems to be to give an exclusive Brahmanic 

* These and other doctrinal differences are exhaustively treated 
in an article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, pages AGI- 
620. 

f Tailtiriya Upaniahad. 
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form to the traditional method of bhakti, or devotion 
to God, and this is distinctly seen in the doctrines 
of the Vadakalai, while the Tenkalai, or the southern 
learning, is more liberal, and so shapes the doctrines 
of the system as to make them applicable to Sfidras 
and all according to the precedents found in the 
deeds of Rama, Krishna and other avataras of 
Vishnu. 


It is entirely based on the Samhitds or the Pan- 
charatra and Agama-Sdstras. But the routine of 
pujas connected with the worship of the holy images 
in the Sri-Vaishnava temples is carried out by 
the (officiant) archakas either on the Pancharatra 
or the Vaikhdnasa system.* The ordinary mode of 
daily worship in a temple does not in any way differ 
in broad principles from that of domestic worship. 
Every item in the former is done on a large scale, 
and some agamic or tantric rites are the only addi¬ 
tions to the sixteen Upacharas, already mentioned. 
In the former which is more like domestic worship 
in all essential points, any Brahman may officiate 
as priest. In the latter Vaikhdnasa or Pancharatra 
priest alone can officiate.! At the time of worship 
some Brahmans recite Vedic texts. A few stanzas 
from the Divya-Prabandhds are recited by the 
Brahmans. The cooking of the food for the daily 
offering is all done by Brahmans who are called 
the ParichdraJcds (assistants). In almost every 
temple there are generally two images, one of stone, 

* R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism , Saivism , page 66-57. 

t The ritual in almost all Sri-Vaishnava temples is Pancharatra, each 
temple using one particular Samhita, but there are still a few which 
use Vaikhdnasa Samhita, e.y., Conjeevaraui, iSriperumbudur and Venkate- 
svara on the Tirupathi Hill. It seems clear that these samhitas are 
Bhagavata in origin. Ramanuja in his eagerness to extend Pancharatra 
influence sought to replace them and to introduce the Pancharatra sam- 
hilas and ritual instead ; but he did not succeed in all places. About a 
dozen Vaikhdnasa samhitds are known. 
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Mulavigraham, and the other of metal, Utsava- 
vigraham. The former is fixed in the inner shrine 
or Garbhagriha, and the latter is intended to be 
carried in procession. The Mulavigrahams in a Vishnu 
temple are generally in human form either in a 
standing posture or reclining on Adisesha as in the 
case of Padmanabha, Ranganatha and Govindaraja- 
svami. There are generally three images which 
constitute the Mulavigrahams, and these are Vishnu, 
Sridevi, and Bhudevi (the goddess of Earth). In 
all the larger temples there is a separate building in 
the temple precincts dedicated to Sri or Lakshmi 
the cosmic Mother, and within the Garbhagriha of 
which, called tlidyar or ndchiyar sannidhi is a Mula¬ 
vigraham of the Goddess. There may also be one or 
more of shrines dedicated to the Azhvars (Vaishnava 
saints) and the Acharyas (Ramanuja, Desika Mana- 
vala Mahamunigal or Varayogi). After the images 
are washed in the morning, they are dressed and 
the sect marks are put on the faces of the Miila and 
the Utsavavigrahas. For worship in the Vishnu 
temples, flowers and tulasi ( Ocimum sanctum) are 
used. Tlriha and frasada are given to those who 
are assembled, after which an inverted bowl 
bearing the feet of Vishnu (Sathari or Sathagopa) is 
placed by the archalca first on the head and then 
on the right shoulder and again on the head in the 
case of grown-up and married males, and only on 
the head in the case of females and young people. 
The bowl is always by the side of the Mulavigraham, 
and on festival days such as, Dipavali, Vaikuntha 
Ekadasi, Dvadasi, the God of the temple (Utsava- 
vigraham) is taken out in procession through the 
main streets of the town or village. In almost 
every important temple, an annual festival called 
the Brahmotsava, which lasts for ten days is held. 
Every night during the festival, the image, neatly 
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dressed, and decorated, and seated on a vehicle of 
Garuda (Brahmani kite), horse, elephant, Hanuman 
(Monkey-God), peacock made out of earth, wood or 
metal, is taken in procession accompanied by Brah¬ 
mans, chanting the Vedas and the Tamil Ncilayira 
Prabandhas. There is also a grand display of music 
to the accompaniment of drum-beating. Of the 
vehicles or vahanas, Hanuman* and Garudaj* are 
special to Vishnu. On the last day the image is 
seated on a decorated car which is drawn through 
the streets by a large number of people amidst a 
grand display of music to the accompaniment of 
drum-beating. The festival is brought to an end 
on the tenth day with certain purificatory cere¬ 
monies. 

Melkote alias Tliinindrayanapura :—is one of the 
most sacred temples of the Sri Vaishnavas. It is 
known as dakshina (south) Badarikasrama, and 
dedicated to Narayana as Nara-Naravana in North 
Badarika in the Himalayas. It is situated on a 
rocky hill and commands a noble view of the valley 
watered by the Cauvery and the hills to the south. 
The place is sanctified by the actual installation of 
ancient Narayana hidden in an ant-hill by Rama¬ 
nuja. It is now one of the seats of the SrI-Vaishnava 
Brahmans possessing fairly large revenues. About 
150 years ago it contained about a thousand houses 
inhabited by Brahmans who did not allow many 
of the Sudras to remain in the place. When the 
Mahrattas gained a victory over Hyder, they were 
for some time encamped on the south side of the 
hill. The Brahmans were here too cunning to be 
caught, and the place was deserted. Even the 
temples of the gods did not escape the Mahratta 
rapacity. For the sake of the ironwork and to get 


* Refer to Garutman Maturisvam in the Rig-Veda. 
| A. Govindncharya Svamin. Life of Ramanuja. 
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at it, they burned the wooden car, and the fire spread 
to the religious buildings some of which were entirely 
consumed. There are now three temples, one of 
which is dedicated to Narasimha, over a super-hill, 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, and the other to 
Chellapillai or Sampatkumara one of the incarna¬ 
tions of Vishnu; and a noble tank. The latter 
called Kalyani is a square building of great dimen¬ 
sions entirely surrounded by colonnades. The 
columns are rather rude and only about six feet high. 
About the entablature, in the place' of a balustrade, 
is a clumsy mass of brick and plaster, much higher 
than the columns, and excavated with numerous 
niches in which are huddled numerous images com¬ 
posed of the same materials. The present building 
was built in its present form by Ramanujacharya, 
but the temple there, was of considerable antiquity, 
dedicated to Sri Krishna on the very spot where 
the Avatdra performed great works. The image 
is now called Chellapullaraya or the darling prince, 
a term of great endearment which mothers give to 
children. When Ramanuja went to Melkote to 
perform his devotions at that famous shrine, he 
was informed that the place was attacked by the 
Turk king of Delhi, and the image carried away 
by him. The Brahman saint set out for that capital, 
and on his arrival there, he found that the king had 
made a present of it to his daughter. All day the 
princess played with the image ; at night the god 
assumed his own form and flirted with the princess. 
When Ramanuja went there, and called on the 
image, with the recital of some powerful mantrams, 
the image moved from the bed, and stationed itself 
at the lap of Ramanuja, hence called Sampat¬ 
kumara or the wealth-son of Ramanuja. In great 
pomp and with royal escort the god was conveyed 
to Melkote. The princess became disconsolate for 
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the loss of the image. She was allowed to go with 
the cortege. When she arrived at Melkote, she is 
said to have disappeared and absorbed into the 
substance of the image, a destiny determined for 
the lovers of God. 

A monument was built for the princess, but as 
she was a Moslem, it would have been a want of 
orthodox propriety to locate it within the precincts 
of the main shrine. It was, therefore, consigned to 
a cave at the east side of the Melkote hill, but all 
the same a metal image of her rests between the 
feet of Sampat-Kumaran. 

At a short distance from the temple is a very fine 
tank surrounded by buildings, mandapams for the 
accommodation of persons religiously inclined and for 
seating the images when carried in processions. 
The residents believe that every year at the time of 
the grand festival, the water of the Ganges is con¬ 
veyed by a subterranean passage to fill this tank. 
On this occasion it is customary to throw in coins of 
low value. The jewels belonging to the temple are 
very valuable, and even the Sultan (Tippu) dreaded 
to seize them. They are never exposed to the risk of 
being carried away by robbers, but are always 
kept in the Palace at Mysore. During the festival 
they are sent to Melkote under a strong military 
guard. The property was respected by the British 
captors, and the jewels thereof are returned to 
the said treasury after the festival. Hyder allowed 
the full enjoyment of the revenues, but his son 
first reduced their lands to 6000 pagodas. These 
lands were afterwards managed by an Amildar who 
was appointed by the Government and accountable 
to it for his administration. The great festival that is 
held here is the Vairamudi-utsava which is con¬ 
tinued for 12 days from Phalguna or Chciitm Suddha. 
The precious-gemmed Crown is yearly brought 
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from the Palace of Mysore, and returned thereto 
forthwith, after use. At Srirangapatna is another 
great Sri-Vaishnavite temple. 

In Mysore, the capital of the State, there are three 
old shrines, one of which is dedicated to Adivaraha 
installed by the Dewan Purnayya, another dedicated 
to Sri Krishna was installed by Krishnaraja Odeyar 
the then ruler. The third is the very ancient Lakshmi- 
Narayana Kesava temple at Belur, a superb example 
of Chalukyan architecture, and others of minor im¬ 
portance are found all over the State.* 

In this connection, it must be said that the two 
important shrines about which Sri-Vaishnavas centre 
are those of Tondanur near Melkote and Saligrama 
in the Yedatore Taluk in Mysore. The former was 
the headquarters of the Hoysala Ball ala king, 
Vishnu Vardhana, who was the famous royal disciple 
of Ramanuja and who carried out the behests 
of his guru in restoring Melkote to its pristine glory 
after long ages of obscuration. In Tondanur is an 
ancient temple dedicated to Nambiar Purna Svami, 
and another temple of Sri Krishna built by one of 
the Maharanis of the Mysore Royal family, but 
these temples are allowed to go into ruins, a sad 
commentary on Lord Curzon’s principle of restoring 
and maintaining the old memorable and sacred 
historical monuments which make any country 
proud of them. The other shrine at Saligrama 
is memorable in the annals of Ramayana. Holy 
memories focus round it, and pilgrims from all parts 
of India flock to it, but the neglect here compares 
with that of Tondanur. ■ 

Vaishnava Mutts :—There are two mathas for Vada- 
galais; of these, the Ahobala matha was formerly 
at Tiruvallur, but its head-quarters were afterwards 


* Francis Buchanan: Journey from Madras through Mysore, Canara 
and Malabar , pages 341-345. 
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transferred to Narasimhapuram near Kumbhakonam. 
In Mysore, there is one at Melkote, and the other 
of Parakalasvami in the Mysore City. For the 
Tengalais there are three mathas at Vanamamalaiin 
the Tinnavelly District, Sriperumhudur in Chingle- 
put, and Tirukoilur in South Arcot. These are 
called respectively, the Todadri, Ethirajayar, and 
Emberumanar mathas. The two groups of mathas 
supervise the religious well-being of the Sri-Vaish- 
navas. There is the Ethiraja Matha * at Melkote 
established by Ramanuja himself, and he lived 
there for fourteen years promulgating his Vedantic 
mission on earth.* 

SrI-Vaishnavas have for domestic worship only 
Saligrama stones, but they are scrupulous about 
their gurus without whose intervention, they believe, 
they cannot obtain beatitude. Therefore they insist 
upon Samasrayana ceremony. The orthodox mem¬ 
bers of the community keep with them, a silk 
cloth bearing the impressions of their dcharya, an 
abhayahastha or the impression of the hand of Vishnu 
in a sandal paste, a few necklaces of silk threads 
(pavitram) and a bit of the mark of the tamarind 
tree growing at the temple of Azhvar Tirunagari 
in the Tinnevally district. The worshipper puts 
on his head the silk cloth, and round his neck 
the silk necklace, and if available, a necklace of 
Nilambium (sacred lotus) seeds. After saluting the 
abhayahasta by pressing it to his eyes, he repeats 
the prayer of the dcharya and proceeds to the Deva- 
tdrchana (image worship) which consists in the per¬ 
formance of the 16 upachdras. The image is washed 
with the recital of the purusha-sukta hymn. The 
daily routine of the observances is brought to a 
close by the performance of Vaisvadeva ceremony 

* A. Govindacharyasvamin’s “ Life of Ramanuja Chap. XXIX, 
page 185 ff. 
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or offering to all the Gods. This ceremony is intended 
to remove the sins which may have been committed 
by killing small animals in the process of cooking 
food. 


They are the same as those performed by Smartas, 
and call for no special notice here ; widows of the 
Vadagalai section shave their heads, but there is 
a tendency at present for ignoring the custom 
altogether. The Tengalai Sri-Vaishnavas, on the 
other hand, cite authoritative texts in support of the 
immunity of their widows from the rite of tonsure, 
and they are the following :— 

1. Widows should avoid, even when in affliction 

and danger, shaving, eating sweets, betel-nut, flowers, 
sexual intercourse, conversation with men, wearing 
jewels.* •• h 

2. A woman (whether unmarried or widowed) who 
shaves her hair will go to hell called raurava. When 
the husband dies, the woman should perform his 
obsequies without shaving. She should never shave 
on any occasion or for any purpose whatsoever.f 

3. There is no sin in a devout widow whose 
object is eternal salvation by wearing her hair If 
she should shave, she will assuredly go to hell. 


Like Smartas and other classes of Brahmans 
Sri-Vaishnavas are pure vegetarians. As is the 
custom among Brahmans, the males of the familv 
take their food before the females. The food is 
served on platters made of the leaves of the 
banyan (Ficus bengalensis), Butea fronddm bauhinia. 
Among the Smartas, Madhvas and other classes of 
Brahmans, various vegetable preparations are served 


* Sandilya. 
t Sambhu. 

t Vriddha Manu in Khagcsvara-Samhita. 
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rice the last. But among Sri Vaishnavas, 
especially the Vadagalais, rice is served first. Before 
beginning to dine, a little water, tirtham, is poured 
into the hands of those who are about to partake of 
the meal. They sip the water simultaneously. 
They take a small portion of the rice with the recital 
of some mantrams, namely Pranayasivaha, etc. At 
the end of the meal a little water is served to all, 
and they sip it. After this, they rise together for the 
washing of their hands and feet. Betel nut, and 
sandal and other things are served as a crowning 
courtesy. 

Srl-Vaishnavas on the whole attach more import¬ 
ance to the spirit than to the letter of the law. 
Ritualism does not weigh upon them as an incubus. 

; They have a liberal outlook upon life ; and they try 
| f° aspire after no worldly advantages. These they 
: underrate as being a positive obstacle to the final 
liberation or mukti. Union with God is more im¬ 
portant than material happiness on earth or heaven. 

To the genius of Ramanuja has to be assigned the 
task of reducing the whole Vedic pantheon to one 
all-compassing unitary concept of God under the 
designation of the name Narayana. If any scholar 
would read the story of rigid, unswerving mono¬ 
theism which the spirit of the Vedanta breathes, 
he need go no further than Ramanuja for a signal 
instance of it. His system could give points to any 
other similar monotheistic system which has its 
origin in the trans-Indian countries of the globe. 

To Ramanuja belongs the unique achievement of 
fusing into one uniform monotheistic creed the 
various elements of differing faiths found in the 
Dravidian civilization of South India with the 
Aryans of the North India. His was the pisgah 
vision which saw into the ancient vistas of the 

34 
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Aryo-Dravidian humanism. To Mysore belongs the 
fame of having in it the most holy shrine of Narayana 
instituted in its midst by Ramanuja—the counter 
part. On this subject the student may profitably 
consult the writings on Indology by Govindacharya 
Svamin, a saintly scion of Mysore, who is carry¬ 
ing out Ramanuja’s mission. 
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MADHVA. 

Origin and History-Internal Structure-Marriage 

Ceremonies—Religion—Sectarian marks—Worship of • 
Hanuman. 

T he sect, next in importance to the Sri-Vaishnavas origin and 
in point of numerical strength are tine Vaishna- 1,ISTtm - 
vas or Madhvas who are the followers of Sri 
Madhvacharya, their religious founder. He was bom 
at Udupi in South Canara in the thirteenth century. 

While quite young, he became a sariyasin, and 
received a training in Sankara’s system. But in 
addition to the regular study of the treatises in 
Vedanta, he also gave much time to the study 
°f the Aiteriya Upanishad, the Mahabharata and 
Bkdyavata Parana. The last work dominated his 
life. It is said that before his period of training 
was over, he broke away from Sankara. Soon 
after, he began his public discussion, and gradually 
formed a system for himself based purely on the 
Bhdyavata Purana, which, it may be borne in mind, 
is looked upon in North India as the Vedas, parti¬ 
cularly by the Vallabhi and Chaitanya Vaishnavas. 

He was successful in securing a large following on 
the West coast in particular like Ramanuja on the 
East coast, as also a number of notable converts, 
dhe theology which he taught is, in many points, 
like that of Ramanuja, but the philosophy is dis¬ 
tinctly dualistic. Soon after his initiation, he went 
to Badarikasrama in the Himalayas, and brought 
back the images of Digvijaya Rama and Vedavyasa. 
Anandathlrtha, as he was otherwise called, went 
from province to province putting down the advo¬ 
cates of the doctrines of mdya and others, and 
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established the Vaishnava creed. He had four 
disciples, namely, Padmanabhatirtha, Madhva- 
thirtha, Akshobhyathirtha and Naraharithlrtha the 
last of whom was sent to Jagannatha in Orissa to 
bring the original images of Rama and Sita. He 
was raised to the high priest in the presence of 
kings. 

After further studies he toured round Southern 
India, having in the meantime developed his own 
system of dualism in opposition to the monism of 
Sankara. He journeyed long disputing with the 
doctors in each town, his most important combat 
being at Anantapura (the modern Trivandram) with 
the head of the Sankara monastery at Sringeri. Here 
there seems to have been a drawn battle. The 
combatants parted in enmity, and thenceforth began 
the decided non-conformism that existed between 
the followers of the two systems. Madhvacharya 
observed Chathurmasya for four months at Rame- 
svaram, after which he returned to Udupi. The 
result of the first tour was to recognize Madhva as 
a leader of a new persuasion or dispensation and 
to widen the breach between him and the authorities 
of Sringeri. 

After years of some more studies at Udupi, during 
which he seems to have completed his commentary 
on the Vedanta-Stitras, Madhva started on his 
second tour through Northern India. He reached 
Haridvar. Here after fasting and meditation, 
he went alone to the heart of the Himalayas, where 
he is said to have stayed with Vyasa, the compiler 
of the Mahabharata, who prevailed upon him to 
return to India, and there to publish his commentaiy. 
He accordingly returned to Haridvar where he 
loudly proclaimed his doctrine, and combated dis¬ 
sentient commentaries. He made a leisurely return to 
Udupi, converting more than one eminent Sankarite 
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APPEOXIMATE DATES IN THE CHIEE EVENTS 
OF RAMANUJA’S LIFE. * 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 

8 . 
9, 

10. 


Birth at Sriperumbudftr ... A-C- 1017 (Salivfthana 

Saka 939). 


Study With Y&davaprak&sa ... * ••• ^-C- 1033 

First entry to Srirangam to see Alavand&r. „ 1042 


Taking holy orders ... 

Flight to Mysore (under King ChAla’s 
persecution) 


1049 


1096 


Conversion of Bitti-dova, the King of the 
tloysala Country (Maisur), and naming 
him Vislinu-vardhana ... ... ••• >» 

Installing Lord Sri-N&r&yana at Melukote. ,, 


1098 

1100 


Stay in this country up to. 

Return to Srirangam 

Finis to earthly career . 

Total length of life, years 


... „ 1116 
... „ 1H8 
... „ 1137 

120 


A. Govindacharyasvami: Life of tiri Ramanuja 
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— way, and finally converted his own teacher 
Achyutapreksha, even like Ramanuja converting his 
own Advaite teacher, Yadavaprakase, renaming him 
Govindasure. There now began a period in which 
Sankarites, headed by the firing eri ma^ha, did all 
they could to demohsh the teacher and his followers. 

They went even so far as to carry off Madhva s 
entire library. It was restored through the interposi¬ 
tion of the local prince Jaya Simha of Vishnumangala. 

In his last years, Madhva again went to the North, 
and is said to have joined Vyasa in whose company 
he still remains awaiting the conclusions of the 
present age. He is said to have disappeared in the 
Saka year 1198 (A. D. 1276), when he was 79 years 
of age. The three systems thus placed in promin¬ 
ence, the Advaita, Visishta advaita, and Dvaita, prove 
the versatility of Vedanta. 

Mdclhvas are divided into two main groups, namely Internal 
tlie Vyasakuta, and the Dasakuta, the former structure. 
adhering to the tenets of their founder in Sanskrit, 
while the latter base their faith on the vernacular 
s °ngs and writings of persons of their sect who were 
devotees, Dasas (servants of God), and giving Hari- 
katha performances based upon some story or other 
from Ithihdsas or Pur anas, calculated to impress 
the mind of the audience on devotion to God and 
high ideals of conduct. Purandara Dasa is a famous 
bhakta. 

Endogamous Groups :—Among the Karnatakas, the 
following are the six endogamous groups:— 


*• Aruvelu 

2. Aruvattuvokkalu 

3. Badaganadu 


4. Pennathurar. 

5. Prathamasakhe. 

6. Hyderabadi. 


The Karnatakas very closely resemble the Andhras 
in their ceremonial observances, and like them 
attach much importance to vratams or austerities. 
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The Madhva Karnatakas are recent converts from 
Smarta (Andhra Karnataka). The Pennathurars 
are supposed to, be Tamil Brahmans converted to 
Madhvaism, and they still retain some of their old 
customs of the Tamil Brahmans. The marriage 
badge is the tali and not the bottu. Intermarriages 
between the Smartas and the Madhvas of the same 
section are very common. The Madhvas except 
the very orthodox will interdine with the Karnataka 
or Andhra Brahmans. 


Maeruok Madhva Brahmans begin the marriage ceremony 
.momkh. i nvo ki n g the blessings of the ancestors of the 
bridal pair, and requesting them to be present 
through the performance of the rites. To represent 
them, a- ravike (bodice) and a dhoti (a male dress) 
are tied to a stick which is placed near the box 
containing the Salagraina stone and the family 
gods. Ancestors being thus represented, orthodox 
Brahmans of the sect abstain from taking food in 
the marriage house. When the bridegroom is thus 
conducted to the marriage booth by his future father- 
in-law, all those who have taken part in the Kasiyatra 
ceremony throw rice on him as a sign of blessing. 
A ceremony called rangavriksha is performed on 
the second day. After the usual playing with the 
balls of flowers (nalagu), the bridegroom takes hold 
of the right hand of the bride and after dipping her 
right forefinger in turmeric and chunam (lime) 
paste, traces on a white wall the figure of a plantain 
tree of which a sketch has been made previously 
by married women. The trace goes on for three 
days. First the root and stem of the plant are 
drawn, and on the evening of the third day, it is 
completed by putting in the flower stakes. On the 
third night, the bridegroom is served with sweets 
and other refreshments by his mother-in-law, from 
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hands he snatches the vessels containing 
them. He picks out what he likes best, and scatters 
the remainder on the floor of the room. The im¬ 
purities caused by this are removed by sprinkling 
water mixed with cowdung, and this is done by the 
Brahman cook who is engaged by the family for the 
marriage. After washing his hands, the bridegroom 
goes home taking with him a silver vessel which he 
removes surreptitiously from near the God. Along 
with this, he removes a rope for drawing water and 
a rice-poundng stone. But in practice he only 
steals the vessel, and other articles are claimed by 
Bis people on their return home. The customs and. 
ceremonies connected with puberty, all pre-and 
post-natal ceremonies are the same as those prevailing 
among other classes of Brahmans according to the 
s >nriti injunctions. 


<SL 


doctrines of the sect . — The great object of the Religion. 
Vaishnava teachers of the eleventh and the following 
centuries was to refute the theory of the maya or 
the negation of the material universe, and to establish 
the doctrine of bhakti or love and faith on a secure 
basis, or that of the reality of the world, and reality 
°t the soul, and reality of God. Ramanuja has 
succeeded in this to a certain extent. But to 
reconcile his doctrine with the theory set forth in 
the Brahma sutras on the basis of the Upanishads 
that God is the material as well as the efficient cause 
the world, he propounded the doctrine of God 
being a composite entity, embodied sarira (body), of 
tbe individual souls and the inanimate world. All 
tbe Sutras of Badarayana were interpreted in this 
se nse. Texts of the Upanishads which seemed not 
to agree with this composite sense were shown to be 
universally compatible. Madhvaism rejects not only 
the monism of Sankara, but also the VUishtadvaita 


CD 



or qualified monism of Ramanuja. Its followers 
call themselves Sad-Vaishnavas to distinguish them¬ 
selves from Sri-Vaishnavas as terms of distinction, 
not that Sri-Lakshmi (their Rama) is eliminated. 
The basis of the whole philosophical system is dvaita 
or dualism. By this is meant the dualism of spirit 
and matter or that of good and evil, but the distinc¬ 
tion between the independent Supreme Being ( Para- 
mcitmari) and the dependent principle of life ( Jivat- 
man). There are five real and eternal distinctions 
(panchabheda ), namely, 1. between God and the in¬ 
dividual, 2. between God and matter, 3. between the 
soul and matter, 4. between one soul and another, 
•'j. between one particle of matter and another. 
The account of the order of creation closely follows 
the Sankhya system as modified by the pur anas. 
Vishnu Narayana or Bhagavan is the name given 
predominantly to the para-Brahman. Tie is endowed 
with all auspicious qualities (guna), and has a consort 
Lakshmi distinct from but dependent on him. By 
her he has two sons, Brahma the creator and Vayu 
the principle of life, the saviour of mankind. Moksha 
or salvation consists in release from transmigration 
and eternal residence in the abode of Narayana. 
Souls (jlva) are innumerable, and each is eternal, 
has a separate existence, and is subject to trans¬ 
migration. They fall into three groups, namely, 
1. the lesser gods, the pitris, rishis, kings and a few 
other select classes of the good ; these are destined 
to salvation; 2. those who are neither sufficiently good 
to belong to the first class, nor sufficiently bad for the 
third class; these are destined to perpetual transmi¬ 
gration. ( samsara ), and 3. demons and sinners, 
especially the followers of the maya doctrine and 
other heretics who reject Vayu ; they are destined 
to eternal hell. Further it must be noted that there 
is no salvation, except through Vayu, i.e., in the 
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present age through Madhva. It is noteworthy 
that in this religion, the idea of eternal bliss or 
moJcsha is balanced by the idea of an eternal hell 
a logical symmetry that is missing in other religions 
prevalent before Madhvas of the indigenous type. 

The natural soul is characterized by ignorance 
(aviclya), and this ignorance is dispelled, and salva¬ 
tion is obtained by right knowledge of God. The 
knowledge is obtainable by souls of the first class, 
and eighteen means are* described as necessary 
for attainment. 

Such are 1. distate of this world,* {vairdgya) 
Equanimity (scima), 2. attendance on a, guru or reli¬ 
gious teacher, 3. bhakti directed to God, due perfor¬ 
mance of rites and ceremonies, 4. reprobation of false 
doctrines, 5. worship (apdsana) and so on 6. Acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge from the good Vaislinava guru. 
7. reflection over what has been taught, 8. devotion 
in the order of merits, to a preceptor and peisons 
better than oneself and deserving respect; 9. love of 
God (Hari bhakti ) based on the knowledge of God s 
greatness ( mahdtmya ). and his being the best of all , 
10. sympathy for those who are inferior, and love 
for those who are equal; 11. resignation of every act 
to Hari as done by him, and not by himself , 12. the 
avoidance of prohibited acts, i.e., sins great and 
small; 13. the knowledge of position of beings and 
of Vishnu as the highest of all; 14. knowledge of the 
five distinctions already mentioned ; 15. distinguish¬ 
ing purusha from prakriti and all distinctions from 
^arayana down to men with their consorts being 
P>uru$has, and the inanimate world being the 
prakriti', 16. reprobation of false doctrines; and 
17. updsana or worship which is of two kinds, 
namely, the learning of the Sastras, and meditation. 

* and t : _ Sir R. C4. Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism and Saivism, pages 

67 to 62. 
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Service to Vishnu, (i.e., to God) is expressed in three 
ways : 1. by stigmatization or branding ( ankana) 
the body with symbols of Vishnu ; 2, by giving his 
names to sons and others ( namakarana) ; 3. by 
worship ( bhajana) with act, word and thought. 
Worship with word consists in 1. veracity, 2. truth¬ 
fulness, 3. kindliness, 4. sacred study, 5. almsgiving, 
6. defence, 7. protection, 8. with thought in mercy, 
9. longing, and 10. faith. Worship is the dedication 
of Narayana. 

The custom of branding symbols on shoulder and 
breast is not peculiar to the Madhvas. It is also 
adopted by the Sri-Vaishnavas and other Northern 
sects who owe allegiance to Vaishnavism, but 
among the Madhvas, instead of being occasional, it 
is universal, and is declared to be necessary according 
to the sastras. All classes, whether sanyasins or lay 
men are branded. The chief of each mcitha or monas¬ 
tery tours among the faithful, and every time he 
makes his visit, the laity undergoes the ceremony. 
The sectarian marks, common to monks and laity 
are, besides these brands, two white perpendicular 
lines on the forehead, made with (/opi-chandana 
earth, and joined at the root of the nose. Between 
them is a straight black line with incense-charcoal 
and terminating in a spot of turmeric. Madhva 
did not allow sacrifices ( yajnds ). The old sacrifices 
were retained, but was enjoined the substitution of 
effigies of flour as the victim instead of live animal. 
Madhvaism is also remarkable for the extreme 
lengths to which fasting of extreme rigour is carried 
out. The life of an orthodox Madhva is a continuous 
round of fasts and devotions. 

The chief matha or monastery of the sect is at 
Udupi, and is said to have been founded by Madhva 
himself. He also founded two others at Madhyatala, 
and Subramanya respectively, in the coast district of 
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South Canara ; and appointed a head to each of the 
three. The chief settlement is divided into eight 
sub-monasteries to each of which he gave a pontiff. 
Each of these eight sanyasins conducts the worship 
of Krishna at the head monastery in his term of 
office lasting for two years. The change ( paryaya ) 
of the pontiffs thus takes place every second year 
when the Sun enters the sign of Makara or capricorn 
early in January. It is the occasion of great fair and 
festival. 


<SL 


Madhvas should stamp mudras with gopi paste Sectarian 
daily on various parts of the body. The names of MARKS - 
these mudras are chakra, sankha, padma and Nara- 
yana. The chakra is stamped thrice on the abdomen 
above the navel, twice on the right flank, twice on 
the right side of the chest above the nipple, twice 
on the right arm, once on the right temple, once 
on the left side of the chest, once on the left arm. 

The sankha is stamped twice on the right side of the 
chest, in two places on the left arm, and once on 
the left temple. The gada is stamped in two places 
on the right arm, twice on the chest, and in one 
spot on the forehead. The padma is stamped twice 
on the left arm, twice on the left side of the chest. 
Narayana is stamped on all places where other 
mudra- marks have been made. Sometimes it is 
difficult to put on all marks after the daily morning 
bath. In such cases, single mudra- mark containing 
all the five mudras is made to suffice. Some regard 
the cliakra-mudra as sufficient on occasions of emer¬ 
gency. 

Women and girls after marriage are branded with 
the chakra on the right fore-arm and the sankha on 
the left. In the case of widows, the marks are 
impressed on the shoulders as in the case of males. 

The disciples of the three other nxathas are generally 
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branded with chakra on the right upper arm and 
sankha on the left. The branding is supposed to 
remove sins committed during the intervals. They 
get this done every time they see the guru. There 
is, with the Madhvas, no restriction as to the age 
at which the ceremony should be performed. Even 
the new born baby after the usual ten days’ pollu¬ 
tion must receive the sectarian marks. If the gum 
should be present, boys before the initiation cere¬ 
mony of upanayana, and girls before marriage are 
branded with chakra on the abdomen above the 
navel. The copper or brass branding instrument 
(mudras) are not heated to a very high temperature, 
but are sufficient to singe the skin and leave a deep 
black mark in the case of adults, and a light mark 
in that of young people and babies. Sometimes 
when the individual is a strong well-built adult, 
the instruments are so well heated as to leave a 
clear deep mark. In the event of a man being a 
weakling, they are allowed to cool before application. 
In the case of babies, the officient presses the instru¬ 
ment against a wet rag before applying it to the 
infant’s skin. The fee for branding in the case of 
Sri-Vaishnavas is not fixed, whereas high fee is 
demanded from Madhvas. It varies from one to 
two months’ income in some cases and failure to 
pay is punished with excommunication. 


The monkey-god (Hanuman) is particularly adored 
by the Madhvas who call him Mukhyapranadeva 
(the chief god). But the esoteric significance of 
this doctrine is clear from the interpretation given 
to the term prana occurring in the Brahma sutras. 
Badarayana or Vyasa — the incarnation of Nara- 
yana — himself is at the head of the apostolic pedigree 
of the Madhvas. Though this is common to Brah¬ 
manism, particular stress is laid and recognition 
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given to it by the Madlivas. It is essentially a 
bhahti method as distinguished from the Sri-Vaishnava 
prapalhi method of salvation. But these are em¬ 
phasized distinctions by preponderation; for all 
ways of salvation are more or less common to all the 
sectional groups of Brahmanism, nor is Hanuman 
a less important figure to others besides the Madlivas. 
To the SrI-Vaishnava he is the Sriya-Tiruvedi; 
and to all to whom Ram ay ana is scripture none doubt 
that Hanuman or Maruthi is the very life {prana) 
of Rama—the incarnation of Narayana. Esoteri- 
cally, the life principle is that which mediates between 
soul and God ; the vital pinciple which' makes all 
cosmos kin. 
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I 

TULU BRAHMAN. 


Introduction—Origin and tradition of the Tulu Brah¬ 
mans-Shivalli Brahmans-Exogamous clans- 

Marriage Ceremonies——Religion-Occupation- 

Havika Brahmans—Religion—Occupation—Konkani 
Brahman. 


T he Tulu Brahmans of Mysore are immigrants 
from South Canara, and are largely found in 
the districts of Mysore, Kadur and Shimoga. 
There are twelve endogamous groups among them, 
namely, 


]. Chitpavan or Konkanasht. 7. Konkani. 

2. Deshasht. 8. Kota. 


3. Gauda. 

4. Havik. 

5. Kan da vara. 

6. Karadi. 


9. Padia. 

10. Saklapnris. 

11. Sarasvat. 

12. Shivalli. 


Space and time forbid me from giving a detailed 
account of the manners and customs of these com¬ 
munities. Only a brief reference is made to few 
of them here. 


All traditions agree in attributing the creation of 
Kerala (Malabar and Canara), Tuluva and Haiga to 
Parasurama, who is said to have reclaimed from the 
sea as much land “ as could be covered by hurling his 
battle axe from the top of the Western ghats,” and 
colonized the land with Brahmans from Ahikshetra. 
Tulu Brahman traditions also refer to their periodical 
immigrations from the north, and to their quarrelling 
on one occasion with the warrior hero and departure 
from the land. This led him to procure new 
Brahmans for the reclaimed tract by the conversion 
of some fishermen who were invested with holy 
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threads made out of their fishing nets. * He soon 
after retired to the mountains for tapas (penance) 
with a promise to return to them when they were 
in distress. After some time, they were curious to 
know whether Parasurama would remember them. 
They called on him, and he promptly appeared, 
and punished them by reverting them to their 
Original status of Sudras. After this, the newly 
formed country was again left without Brahmans. 
There is also a modified form of this tradition that 
Parasurama gave the newly reclaimed tract to 
Naga and Machi Brahmans.f 

“ All traditions unite in attributing the introduction of the 
tulu Brahmans to Mayura Varma, but they vary in details as 
to the manner in which they obtained a firm footing in the land. 
One account says that Habashika, chief of the Koregas (Pariahs), 
drove out Mayura Varma, but was in turn expelled by Mayura 
Varma’s son-in-law Lokiiditya of Gokarnam who brought the 
Brahmans from Ahikshetra, and settled them in thirty-two 
yillages. Another tradition makes Mayura Varma himself the 
mvader of the country, which till then had remained in posses¬ 
sion of the Holeyas (Paraiah), and fishermen who had turned 
°ut Parasurama’s Brahmans. Mayura Varma and the Brahmans 
^hom he had brought from Ahikshetra were again driven out 
oy Nanda, a Holeya chief whose son Chandra Sayana had 
however learned respect for Brahmans from his mother who had 
h e en a dancing girl in a temple. His admiration for them 
became so great that he not only brought them back, but actually 
uiade over all his authority to them and reduced his people to 
the position of slaves. A third account makes Chandra Sayana, 
n °t the son of the Holeya king, but a descendant of Mayura 
Carina and a conqueror of the Holeya king.” f 

The traditions prevailing in Malabar and Canara regarding 
the introduction of the Brahmans to the West coast are ascribed 
to Mayura Varma who was in power about 750 A. D. They 
are to some extent corroborated by the fact that Brahmans 
uttested the Malabar grant to the Christians in 774 A. D., but 
T ot of the Jews about 700 A. D. In very early times Gokarnam 
18 believed to have been a Brahman settlement, and there was 

* a nd 2 :—Kerala puranam. Kerala M&hatmyam , 

T J. Sturrook: Manual of South Canara , Vol. I, page 145, 

+ Sturrock: Manual of South Canara , Vol. I, page .145-146. 
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a large influx of the Brahmans owing to the advance of Muham¬ 
madan conquest in the North. 

The Tulu-speaking Brahmans of the present day 
are the Shivalli Brahmans who are all the followers 
of Madhvacharya. Some among them are Smartas, 
while others follow w T hat is known as Bhagavata 
Sampradayam, and hold in equal respect and 
devotion both Vishnu and Siva. 

Their head-quarters are at Udupi or Shivalli 
a few miles from the birth place of their religious 
founder. A large number of them are found in all parts 
of Mysore, especially, in the districts of Mysore, 
Kadur and Shimoga. 

The language of the Shivalli Brahmans is Tulu, 
but those in Mysore speak Canarese. Their houses 
are like ' those of other classes of Brahmans, 
neat and clean, and provided with verandahs 
and a yard in front, in which stands on a raised 
spot a tulsi plant (Ocimum sanctum). Some of their 
houses are quadrangular, and are really substantial 
buildings with an open court yard in the centre. 

The Shivallis are said to have 252 cjotras, and 
the names of the following appear to be of totemistic 
origin, but they have lost their original significance. 


Name of Gotra. 

Meaning. 

1. 

Kudrettiya 

.. from Jcudre, a horse, 
belonging. 

2. 

Talitaiya 

.. a palmyra tree. 

3. 

Manolitaya 

.. name of a vegetable. 

4. 

Shunnataya 

.. chunam, lime. 

5. 

Kalambitaya 

.. a kind of box. 

6. 

Nelli tya 

.. the Indian gooseberry. 

7. 

Nanelataya 

.. name of a tree. 

.. 8. 

Goli 

.. a banyan tree. 

9. 

Ane 

.. an elephant. 

10. 

Perltaya 

.. name of fruit. 


* J„ Sturrock: Manual of 8onlli Canara , Vol. I. 
f Do Do Page 145, 146. 
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Shivalli Brahman girls are generally married Marriage 
before puberty and rarely after it. The marri- CuST0MS - 
ageable age of girls is generally twelve or thirteen, 
and that of boys is between sixteen and twenty- 
two or thereafter. The marriage of a maternal uncle’s 
daughter is the best form of union for which no 
horoscope need be consulted, and it is customary 
for a bridegroom’s sister to obtain from him a formal 
promise, that if he has a daughter, he will give her 
in marriage to her son. The marriage ceremonies 
are in accordance with the grihya sutras to which 
the bridegroom belongs, and take place in the 
house of the bride. As among other Brahmans, the 
ceremonies and festivities last four or five days. 

The bride generally resides with her parents till 
she comes of age, but joins her husband after the 
performance of the nuptial ceremony which takes 
place after the attainment of puberty. All pre-and 
post-natal ceremonies are the same as in other 
classes of Brahmans. 


In religion, the Shivalli Brahmans are the followers Religion. 
°f Madhvacharya, whose head-quarters, as has been 
said, are at Udupi. The temple of Sri Krishna is 
said to have been founded by himself, who set up in 
J t the image of Sri Krishna which originally belonged 
to Arjuna, and miraculously obtained from a vessel 
Wrecked on the coast of Tuluva. In it is placed 
a Salagrama presented to the guru by the sage Veda 
Yyasa. Besides the temple at Udupi, he has estab¬ 
lished eight mathas or monasteries, each presided 
°ver by a Sanyasin or Swami. 

The following description gives a fairly good idea 
°f the matha, and it is quoted here :— 

“ The building was two-storeyed, enclosing a spacious quad- 
rangle round which ran a covered verandah or cloister ; the wide 
Porched entrance opened into a fine hall supported by a massive 

35 
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pillar with expanding capitals handsomely carved ; the ceiling 
was also wooden, panelled and ornamented with rosettes 
and pendants as in baronial halls, and so were solid doors. 
Within these were many rooms, long corridors lined with window¬ 
less cells, apartments for meditation and study, store rooms 
overflowing with all manner of necessary granaries, upper rooms 
with the wide projecting windows latticed instead of glass with 
pierced wood-work in countless tasteful patterns, and in the 
quadrangle, there was a draw-well and a small temple, while 
a large yard behind contained cattle of all kinds from a goat to 
an elephant. All things useful were gathered together. Brali- 
mans and lay brothers walked gravely about or sat in corners 
with written palm leaves in their hands. Outside sat pilgrims, 
poor devotees and beggars waiting for the daily dole and villagers 
were continuously arriving with grain and vegetables. The 
periodical change of Swarni presiding over the temple of Krishna 
is the occasion of a great festival known as pariyaya when Udupi 
is filled to overflowing by a large concourse of Madhvas not only 
from the district but from more distant parts of the Mysore 
territory.” * 

Another famous temple of the Shivallis is Subramanya at 
the foot of the ghats on the Coorg frontier, and here also 
Madhvacharya deposited one of Vyasa’6 salagrama. It seems to 
have existed before his time and as the name indicates it is 
dedicated to the worship of Siva. Besides it is the principal 
seat of serpent-worship in the district. 

A large number of the Shivallis own land which 
they cultivate by tenants or hired labourers. Many 
are astrologers, tantris, purohits, worshippers in 
temples or professional beggars. Some are village 
accountants and Village school-masters. 

Many of the Shivallis are fair complexioned with 
well cut intelligent features. Their women are also 
handsome. They wear the clothing as low as the 
feet in front, but usually so low behind, the end 
being passed between the legs and tucked into the 
fold of the cloth round the waist. Like all Brahman 
women they are fond of wearing sweet-scented 


* Frazer's Magazine , May 1875. 
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flowers in their hair. Men and widows bathe the 
whole body every day before breakfast, but married 
women bathe only up to neck, it being considered 
inauspicious to bathe the head. An oil bath is 
taken once a week. Widows take off their orna¬ 
ments and wear a red or white cloth. They are 
forbidden to attend auspicious ceremonies. Of late, 
the rule has been relaxed. Young widows are 
allowed to keep their heads unshaven and to wear 
ornaments. Of course, their remarriage is not 
allowed. 


Havikas are another class of Tulu Brahmans 
brought by Mayura Varma who settled them in 
fdaiga which forms the southern part of North Canara 
and the extreme north of South Canara. They 
remained followers of Sankaracharya. They speak 
Canarese. Though originally of the same stock, 
a distinction has risen between the Shivalli Brah¬ 


mans with whom they do not intermarry though 
no objection is held for interdining. They follow 
fne same customs and manners as the Shivallis. 

The Havigas are held together as a body, and 
fneir social disputes are settled at meetings of the 
adult members of the caste held under the guidance 
and control of the chief head of the Bamachandra 
niatha or under the headman of the caste who is 
appointed by the spiritual guide and who holds 
Power as delegate. 



Havika or 

Haiga 

Brahmans. 


. The Havigas are smartas who are the followers of Rbligiok. 
Sankaracharya, and worship with equal reverence 
otp Vishnu and Siva as also their consorts. They 
also worship some village deities whom they regard 
as mothers, and they are called Durgamma, Honna- 
yaramma, Karikamma and Bhairamma. They believe 
111 magic, sorcery and witchcraft. Besides the 
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family and temple priest, they have their guru at 
Ramachandrapur in Mysore. He holds the title 
of Bharati, and is a Havig by caste. Another guru 
lives at Londa, and he bears the title of Sarasvati. 
There are also other gurus who are held in great 
reverence. These gurus have the power to settle 
all religious disputes that are referred to them. 
The delinquents according to the gravity of offence 
are either fined or passed through a course of 
expiatory ceremonies or are excommunicated. 

The Havikas are mostly engaged in the cultivation 
of areca-palm gardens in which they are experts. 
Owing to their residence in such gardens in the cool 
shade, like the Nayars of Malabar, they are fairer than 
other classes. This fairness in complexion is parti¬ 
cularly noticeable in their women who take a pro¬ 
minent part in the work of the gardens. They 
never wear the end of their cloth passed between 
the legs and tucked up behind. When they are not 
engaged in religious duties, they work in their palm 
and spice gardens with their wives who do a bulk of : 
their work except that they do not climb trees. 
A priest often becomes a layman when his priestly 
functions do not fetch him a fairly good income. 
They are most skilful gardeners growing fine pepper, 
cardamoms and betel nuts. They arrange for the 
water and shade with ceaseless care and complete 
success. They are skilful in climbing palms, in 
gathering the nuts and the pepper which is trained 
up their stems. Their working season is from June 
to October, of which the last two months are the 
busiest. Their slack time is spent in the celebration 
of the upanayanam, marriage ceremonies and the 
like, and visiting neighbouring villages on occasions 
of car-festivals. Their women besides attending 
domestic duties, weed, manure and water the 
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gardens as effectively as the men, and are adepts 
in curing pepper, cardamoms and betel nuts. Some 
are employed in the Government service, while 
others are teachers in village schools. 

Havig widows are allowed greater freedom than 
those of most other classes. Some keep dairy and 
keep a few she-buffaloes to earn a living. 

The members of this community are said to have 
come from Tirhut, from the banks of the Sarasvati, 
whence they came south and they settled in the 
pillages near Goa, They are on this account called 
Sasastikar. A large number of them moved towards 
the South at the time of the Portuguese supremacy 
and settled in Canara, and some are found in Mysore. 
In their homes, they continue to use their old 
language Konkani. They are almost Madhvas, but 
they have matkas of their own distinct from that 
°f the Shivallis. They worship Venkataramana in 
whose honour a temple is erected wherever Konkanis 
live in large numbers. They claim to belong to Gauda 
Saras vat class of the Gauda Dravida Brahmans. 


Konkani 

Brahmans. 
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BUDUBUDIKI. 


Introduction—Origin and Tradition of the Caste—Inter¬ 
nal Structure of the Caste—Marriage Customs and 
Ceremonies—Puberty Customs—Adultery—Divorce— 
Basavis—Caste Council—Religion—Funeral Cere¬ 
monies—Social Status—Food—Occupation—Appear¬ 
ance, Dress and Ornaments—Conclusion. 


T he Budubudikls are a caste of gipsy beggars and 
fortune tellers from the Mahratta country 
who pretend to consult birds and reptiles to 
predict future events. Strictly speaking, they do 
not form a caste, but only a tribe. The name is 
derived from Budubudiki, an hour glass drum, and 
denote the occupation pursued by the Hindu recruits 
from various castes and Muhammedans. They are 
found in small numbers in every district of Mysore, 
but the Mysore district has by far the largest of 
them. 


The Budubudikls in Mysore are ignorant of their 
origin. According to a legend current among them, 
the first Budubudiki who appeared on the face of 
the earth was a belated product of the world’s 
creation when the scheme of human evolution was 
complete. Finding himself an undesired being, he 
was not able to maintain his livelihood. This led 
to his appeal to Goddess Amba Bhavani, who, out of 
pity, presented him with her husband’s drum, saying 
“ My son, there is nothing else for thee than this : 
take this and beg and thou shalt prosper.” * The 
Mahratta Budubudilds say that Hachali and Adoni 
Taluk of the Bellary District are their head-quarters. 


* Madras Mail, 1907. 







Language .—As has been said, the Budubudikls are 
recruits from various castes *. so that the Mahratta, 
Hindusthaui and Telugu Budubudikls speak their 
own languages. All of them are conversant with 
Canarese, the language of the country. 


The following are the endogenous groups of the 
Budubudikls and those of Mysore belong to one or OF THE 
the other of the following:— 

1. Are or Mahratta Budubuduki. 

2. Telugu or Uppara Budubuduki. 

3. Dasan Budubuduki. 

4. Do 

5. Musulman Budubudiki. 


The Telugu Budubudikls have two divisions, 
namely, Pasupanati and Mallelu. The Mahratta 
Budubudikls have also the following two divisions 
namely, the Barahmashes (castemen) and Akarma- 
shes (bastards) who eat together, but do not, inter¬ 
marry. Some of the local Budubudikls say, that 
they are of the same stock as the Gondaligas and 
Killekyatas. This statement is to a certain extent 
confirmed by the fact that Mahratta Budubudikls 
outside the State intermarry with the Gondaligas. 
The Telugu Budubudikls who claim to be Telugu 
Banajigas are said to intermarry with Killekyatas. 
The Mussulman Budubudikls are the latest arrivals 
into the State from Hyderabad. The following- 
are the exogenous clans, {Jculns or gotras)* 

Name of clan. Name of clan. Name of clan. 


1. Bhagavant. 

2. Bharat. 

3. Bhise. 

4. Bliosle. 

5. Cliavan. 

6. Dhumal. 


7. Gaikwad. 

8. Ghati. 

9. Garucl. 

10. Gogliare. 

11. Gorsa. 

12. Gudikar. 


13. Jadhav. 

14. Kadan. 

15. Malakar. 

16. Mandlakar. 

17. Mane. 

18. Multya. 


* I am indebted to the Amildar of Molkalmuru for the above-mentioned 
e ^ogamoii9 clans. 
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Name of clan. 

Name of clan. 

Name of clan. 

19. 

Naikar. 

22. Sigamda. 

25. 

Vakkoda. 

20. 

Povar. 

23. Shinde. 

26. 

Vashter. 

21. 

Sasana. 

24. Shingam. 

27. 

Vuguda. 


The names given above refer to Mahratta Budu- 
budikls. The members of the fishing section of the 
Killekyatas have Dhamalikars, Sasanik and Vakudas 
for their exogamous clans which may go to a certain 
extent to confirm the opinion that Budubudikis and 
Killekyatas might have formerly belonged to one and 
the same caste. Suduyadusidda seems to be a 
kindred caste. 

The Telugu Budubudikis have Pasupanathi and 
Mdllelu Divisions. The Mahratta Budubudikis have 
the following two endogamous divisions, namely, 
proper Baramashes Castemen and Akaramashe or 
bastard who eat together, but do not intermarry. 
Their exogamous divisions known as Kulas (families) 
are Bhise, Bhosale, Chavan, Gaikwad, Garud, Ghati, 
Jadhav, Kadam, Mane, Naikal, Povar, Shinyam and 
Shinde. These are common among Mahratta and 
other kindred castes, 

Mabbiaor Marriage is either infant or adult. Marriage 
prohibitons are the same as in other Hindu castes. 

monies. The members of the Mahratta section say that a man 
cannot marry his sister’s daughter. Marriages are 
generally settled by the parents of the parties. 
When once the ceremony of Vilyasastra (betrothal) 
is performed, it cannot be repudiated. If the bride’s 
father revokes the contract, he has to pay a fine to 
the caste assembly, and pay the cost to the other 
party ; but if the other party does it, he cannot claim 
his cost. If a girl betrothed to one man is married 
to another, the latter has to makegood the expenses 
from him. The system of giving the bride-price 
is common though denied by some. This amount. 
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varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20, which is said to be 
utilised in supplying drink to the castemen. Besides 
this, the girl’s father is said to subscribe Rs. 2 and 
the bridegroom’s father Rs. 121, for the same. 

The marriage expenses are met by the latter, except 
for one day which is borne by the former. 

The marriage ceremonies last five days which take 
place in the house of the bridegroom. On the day 
of putting up the pandal, family deities are wor¬ 
shipped, and the castemen are treated to a feast. 

The castemen have twelve posts for putting up a 
pandal. Then five married women carry anvem . 
pots in procession from the well or the river close 
to the pandal. A Brahman priest officiates at the 
marriage ceremony, and ties the tali round the neck 
of the girl, while in the Telugu sect it is tied bv 
the bridegroom. The tali consists of a numbei ol 
black beads passed through a piece of cotton among 
Vashler and Vakhod, and a woollen one among Mukka 
and Nayikals. Nagavali is celebrated on the morning 
of the fifth day, in which the married women 
take part in the erection of the milk post. The 
couple eat behind a screen to avoid being seen by 
boys and adults. The bridegroom puts on the 
toe-ring in token of being married. The removal of 
the milk-post concludes the ceremonies. The Brah¬ 
man is given rations and dakshina. 

When a girl attains her age, she is kept apart for pwrty 
five days, and on the sixth day, she bathes and a 
dinner is given to the castemen. No ceremonies are 
observed f or the consummation of marriage. 

No special ceremony is performed for a woman 
who is about to become a mother. After the 
delivery, both the mother and the baby are bathed 
in warm water. The woman in confinement is put- 
to a special course of diet. On the fifth day after 
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birth, the mother and babe are bathed, a feast is 
given to the castemen, and the child is named after 
some god or ancestor; Hanumantha is often met 
with. Ramanna, Venkoji, Papayya, Muniyappa, 
Lachmana, Marappa and Narasimha, Nanjaiya, 
Madda with their corresponding feminine names 
are used by the tribe. Opprobrious names and 
names of endearment, are as in other castes. 

4 

Widows may marry any number of times, under 
Sireuduke form. The bride-price to be paid varies 
from Rs. 12 to Rs. 20. Married women do not take 
part in the ceremonies, and the tali is not tied. 
The remarried widow is given a white sari to wear. 
The Gandchar of the caste officiates, for which he 
is paid .twenty pies and a little tobacco is placed 
in a Gudugudi (Hooka). 

A married woman eloping with a man is allowed 
to marry him on payment of a fine to the castemen 
of the village. In some places, the paramour is 
required to pay Rs. 140 to the castemen. No part 
of it is paid to her first husband as it is tantamount 
to her being sold. If the man refuses to pay the fine, 
he is thrown out of caste ; and the woman is admitted 
into the caste on payment of a fine of a few lianas * 
An unmarried woman becoming pregnant by a man 
of her caste is married to him under Sirevdike form. 
Adultery with a man of higher caste is condoned 
by payment of a fine. 

Divorce is granted by a panchayat of the castemen. 
They summon the woman, her husband, her father 
and the members of the families before them. If it 
is proved on enquiry that the couple cannot live 

* A hana being equal to annas 4 and pies 8. 
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together, they fine both the husband and the wife 
five four-anna pieces to be given to the castemen. 
Then the father of the woman passes a thread through 
the eye of a needle and hands it over to the husband 
who breaks the thread and keeps the needle indi¬ 
cating that his relations with her has ceased. It is 
said that the husband has to pay a fine of 5 tenki 
lianas to obtain the divorce if she elopes with her 
lover. 


The members of the Mahratta section do not Basavis. 
dedicate girls as Basavis but those of the Telugu 
admit the prevalence of the custom among them. 

A son of the girl’s paternal aunt, called Manavadu, 
ties the tali round the neck of the girl. 

The Budubudikis have their councils to enquire 
into cases of social matter; and these may be the 
panchayats already mentioned. The representative 
of the Vakod division is the priest or the Gauda 
(patel) of the Mukka, Shanbhog and of the Vashter. 

The office of Bhagant may be that of a priest as the 
name implies. The council has a beadle in the 
representative of the Nayikel or Dhumal division. 

They have got several duties to perform :—During 
marriages the Vakhod must erect the booth, and 
bless the couple with rice thrown on them when 
they are seated on a blanket. The Bhagant must 
tie the bhdshinga (marriage chaplet) on the fore¬ 
heads of the couple. For these services, each of 
them gets fi ve cocoanut halves, five dates, a turban 
and pan supari. It is the Gauda who circulates notice 
for convening the meeting ; the beadle has to spread 
carpets for the people to sit on. During marriage 
and other occasions, the office bearers of the Council 
are given two additional tdmbulas (betel leaves) 
but the beadle is given only one in addition and 
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these are not given in any order of precedence, but 
are given collectively. 

The Hindu Budubudikis worship all Hindu gods. 
Their tribal goddess is Amba Bhavani also known 
as Yellamma, and they worship a book containing 
the pictures of the Goddess. Hanumantha is largely 
worshipped. The Mahratta Budubudikis have the 
following family gods, namely, Kedereswar, Shidoba, 
IChandoba, Bahiroba and Marai. Vithoba of Pan- 
darpur is also specially adored, and his shrine is 
occasionally visited by them. They worship their 
drum as Sarasvati during the Dasara festival, Dipa- 
vali, Nagarpanchami and Ganapati festivals. They 
do not practise magic or witchcraft. They believe 
that Tuesdays and Fridays are lucky, and that the 
remaining days of the week are unlucky. Brahmans 
officiate in their marriage ceremonies, while their 
own castemen are engaged in funerals. They pay 
homage to gurus at Srisailam and Ujjini, and say 
that they have obtained 12 insignias from the guru 
at Srisaila, who levies one liana from each family. 
They also attend the annual festival celebrated in 
honour of Amba Bhavani at Vellore in North Arcot 
district, during the Dasara days. 

The dead are buried in a sitting posture in the 
usual begging dress of a Budubudiki holding the 
drum in his hand. The corpse is rolled up in a quilt 
and carried to the grave by four men, each holding 
the corner of the quilt. Before lowering the body 
into the grave, the corpse is stripped of its clothes, 
and they are taken home. All return to the house 
of the deceased, and wash themselves in front of 
the house before entering it. The relatives of the 
chief mourner give them toddy to drink. On the 
third or the seventh day after death, the tribesmen 
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raise a subscription, and purchase a hen out of it. 
They make an oblation of milk and ghee over the 
grave, and sacrifice the hen to it. They make an 
yede of cooked food that the deceased liked best in 
nis lifetime ; toddy and hooka are freely indulged in 
in the morning for ten days in continuation. 
The castemen are treated to a feast on the twelfth 
day. The mourners are purified by Brahmans. 




The Budubudikis do not labour under any social Social 
disabilities. The village barber and the washerman 
serve them. They can use public wells, and enter 
temples up to a certain limit and are allowed to live in 
villages. The Hindu Budubudikis do not take food 
in the houses of Hajaros, Agasas, Muhammadans, 
Sukalis, Korachas, Vaddas, Dombars and Bedas. 

They admit into their caste, men of superior castes, 
viz., Telugu Banajigas, Kumbars, Bestas and Vakka- 
ligas on payment of a fee of Rs. 12 to the castemen, 
and on the novice getting his tongue touched with a 
red-hot gold wire and on his receiving tlwrtham and 
prasadam (consecrated water and food) in a temple, 
dedicated to God Yenkatramana. The Budubudike 
in Mysore does not beg from Holeyas and Madigas. 

They own substantial houses and make periodical 
begging tours, especially in the harvest season. 

They take animal food and drink liquor. In food. 
matters of diet, they are said to have no scruples, 
and include the flesh of lizards, jackals, field rats, 
wild and domestic hogs, crows, cats and of animals 
that have died a natural death in their dietary. 


Budubudikis are a class of beggers who go for alms Occupation. 
from house to house shouting out coming events to 
the members thereof, and sounding a small kind of 
double faced drum by means of the knotted ends of 
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a string attached to each side of it. The operator 
turns it deftly and quickly from side to side when 
a sharp and weird sound is produced with a rude 
resemblance to the warbling of birds. This is 
generally done in the morning when the charlattan, 
or the sooth-sayer, after his worship of Kali from 
the cremation ground, pretends to have divined the 
future of the householder by means of the chirping 
of birds in the early dawn. If some member is seen 
inclined to persuasion, the Budubudiki promptly 
takes advantage of it and begins to read the 
palms and predicts small evils which will happen, 
but cannot be warded off except by some gifts to 
his deities. When he gets them, he would demand 
some clothes worn by the person. They rub a little of 
ashes on the eye-lashes, and profess to be acquainted 
with black magic. The drum of the Mahratta 
Budubudike is provided with two strings with two 
knots, while the rest have only one. They also 
beg by sooth-saying, for which they pretend their 
knowledge from the bird known as Hala Hakki 
(Blue Jay) when they pass through the streets 
sounding the drum giving notice of their presence to 
people in loud singing tones. This they continue for 
three or four days, after which they collect alms by 
going from house to house. As a rule, they visit 
the rural parts after the harvest is gathered, for 
it is then that the villagers are at their best and in 
a position to handsomely remunerate them for their 
services. Dasam Budubudikis also beg by going 
from house to house but they distinguish themselves 
as Dasares and Sanyasavandalu, and carry with 
them a Garuda Kamba (a lamp post), a conch, 
a gong, and a drum. These are largely found in 
Cuddappah and Kurnool districts. 

The Muhammadan Budubudikis are also on 
their begging rounds, and they have a bed (jholi), 
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a bell, and two sticks. To one stick is fastened the 
jholi and the bell which rings at every step ; and 
the other stick is kept to drive away the dogs that 
bark at them at the sound of the bell. Their leader 
is called Gudusha Fakir who lives at Matur, six 
miles from Shahabad. In religion and ceremonial 
they are like other Muhamadans.* 

They are found in all shades of complexion. They afpeakasce, 
are a little broadheaded and well shaped. The face makners . 11 
is a little oval. Their expression is intelligent. 

They are of more than average stature. They wear a 
loose trouser and a long shirt, and hang about 
their persons all sorts of old pieces of coloured clothes 
on their long coats and have a turban on which they 
tie a piece of cloth generally a red kerchief almost 
covering their ears. They also have a number of 
clothes, as many as twenty to thirty, hanging from 
their necks. Some quills of the peacock or of the 
pingala or sakuna bird are stuck to their turbans. 

All sorts of trinkets, amulets, beads and bangles on 
the wrists and elbows are put on. The face is painted 
With red lead or ashes. He carries also a wallet for 
alnrs on the left shoulder, and a tiger or leopard 
s kin on his back. He may have Rudraksha garland 
found his neck. Sometimes he also hangs about 
kis person some shells. 

Jtd3 I 




. * Syed Siraj ul Hassan : The Castes and Tribes of H. E. H. the 

^izum's Dominions. 
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